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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


By  the  publication  of  this  bulletin  we  hope  to  accomplish  three 
objects : 

1.  To  explain  the  organization,  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

2.  To  interest  you  in  our  work. 

3.  To  secure  your  co-operation. 

Many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  created  similar  agen- 
cies for  the  preservation  and  publication  of  their  historical 
sources,  all  of  which  are  diligently  at  work  performing  their 
functions.  Our  State  cannot  afford  to  lag  behind  in  this  impor- 
tant work.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  receive  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  the  people  of  the  State  who  have  an  interest  and  a  pride  in 
their  splendid  history.  We  cannot  compel  this  very  desirable 
object;  we  can  only  appeal  to  their  intelligence  and  patriotism. 

We  therefore  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  section  of 
this  bulletin  relating  to  the  collection  and  publication  of  our 
historical  sources.  This  section  is  directed  as  a  personal  appeal 
to  all  persons  who  possess  such  documents.  If  you  have  any 
such  documents  which  you  are  willing  to  give  or  lend  to  the 
Commission  the  Secretary  will  go,  upon  notice,  to  examine  and 
receive  them,  or  to  have  copies  made.  If  you  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  documents  elsewhere,  give  us  the  information  and 
lend  us  your  aid  in  securing  them.  If  there  is  any  spot  of  his- 
toric interest  and  importance  in  your  neighborhood  that  should 
be  properly  marked,  we  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
having  it  done.  In  any  way  in  which  the  Commission  can  be  of 
service  to  encourage  and  stimulate  interest  in  our  history — local. 
State  or  National — among  our  people,  we  stand  ready  to  do  so. 

We  appeal  to  our  people  to  aid  us  in  our  work,  confident  that 
North  Carolina  needs  only  to  set  forth  her  records  in  such  form 
as  to  be  accessible  to  students  of  history  to  convince  the  world 
that  we  have  a  history  as  interesting,  as  worthy  and  as  inspiring 
as  any  of  our  sister  States.  ^    p^^,^^   ^.^^^^^^    Gha^m^an. 

W.    J.     I»EELE, 

Thomas  W.  nLouNT, 

M.   C.   S.    NOBLK, 

D.   n.  IIiM.. 

Commissioners. 


CHAPTER  767.  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1903.* 

AN  ACT  TO   ESTABLISH  AN   HISTORICAL  COMMISSION. 

The  Ocneral  Assembly  of  ycrth  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  an  Historical  ComniiHsion  be  and  tlie  same  is 
hereby  establisbed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  collected  from  the 
flies  of  old  new8ivii)er8,  from  court  records,  church  records  and  else- 
where valuable  (UK-unieuts  iwrtaining  to  tlie  historj-  of  the  State. 

Sex'.  2.  TJiat  the  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  five  per- 
sons, of  whom  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  They  shal]  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  their  appointment.  They  shall  serve  without  salary, 
mileage  or  per  diem. 

Sbc.  a  That  the  Commission  shall  be  authorized  to  expend  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  annually  in  the  collection  and 
transcription  of  docmueuts. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  documents  collected  and  approved  shall  be  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Printers  as  public  printing,  and  shall  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  State  Librarian,  under  the  direction  of  the  CommlsKion. 

Sbc.  5.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

In  the  Genera]  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  9th  day 
of  March.  190a. 


Brousht  forward  in  the  Reriaal  of  1905  as  chapter  96. 


CHAPTER  714  OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1907. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  96  OF  THE  REVISAL  OF  1905, 
RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Sbction  1.  That  chapter  ninety-six  of  the  Revisal  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  five  be  amended  by  strilcing  out  all  after  the  word 
"quorum,"  in  section  one,  line  three,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  They  shall  be  apiwinted  by  tlie  Governor  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven,  who  shall  designate 
one  member  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  two  members  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  two  members  to  serve  for  a  term  of  six 
years  from  the  date  of  their  appointments,  and  their  successors  shall 
be  ai^x>inted  by  the  Governor  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified :  Provided,  that 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  of  the  above  terms  the  i)erson  appointed 
to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  be  api)ointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term. 
They  shall  serve  without  salary,  but  shall  be  allowed  their  actual' 
expenses  when  attending  to  their  official  duties,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
funds  hereinafter  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  said  Commis- 
sion :  Provided,  such  exi)enses  shall  not  be  allowed  for  more  than  four 
meetings  annually  or  for  more  than  four  days  at  each  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  have  collected 
from  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  court  records,  church  records,  pri- 
vate collections,  and  elsewhere,  historical  data  pertaining  to  the  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina  and  the  territory  included  therein  from  the 
earliest  times;  to  have  such  material  properly  edited,  published  by 
the  State  I*rinter  as  other  State  printing,  and  distributed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  ;  to  care  for  the  proi^er  marking  and  pres- 
ervation of  battle-fields,  liouses  and  other  places  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  State ;  to  diffuse  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  history 
and  resources  of  North  Carolina;  to  encourage  the  study  of  North 
Carolina  history  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  historical  investigation  and  research  among  the  people  of 
the  State ;  to  make  a  biennial  report  of  its  receipts  and  disbursements, 
its  work  and  needs,  to  the  Govqrnor,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the 
General  Assembly;  and  said  Commission  is  especially  charged  with 
the  duty  of  co-operating  with  the  (^onmilssion  appointed  l)y  the  Gov- 
ernor to  make  an  exhibit  at  the  JamestowTi  Exposition  in  making  at 
said  exposition  an  historical  exhibit  illustriiting  tlie  history  of  North 
Carolina  from  the  earliest  times. 

Sec.  3.  Said  Commission  shall  have  power  to  adopt  a  seal  for  use 
and  official  business ;  to  adopt  rules  for  its  own  government  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  to  fix  a  reasonable  price  for 
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its  publleatiODS  nnd  to  devote  the  n'vcniio  Arising  from  such  sales  to 
extending  the  worlj  of  the  Commission  ;  tr>  employ  a  secretary ;  to  con- 
trol the  expenditure  of  such  fund8  as  may  he  appropriated  for  its 
maintenance:  Provided,  that  at  least  ont^  copy  (»f  its  pultlications  shall 
bo  furnished  free  of  charjje  to  any  public-school  library'  or  public 
library  in  North  Carolina,  State  olllcers  and  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  making  application  for  the  same  through  its  constituted 
authorities. 

Sec\  4.  Said  Commission  shall  have  an  otlk'e  or  offices  set  aside  for 
its  use  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Library  in  the  State 
Library  building:  Provided,  that  until  such  offlt'e  or  offices  become 
available  siild  Commission  may  rent  an  ottk-e  or  offices,  the  rent  to  be 
paid  out  of  its  maintenance  fund. 

Sec.  5.  Any  State,  comity,  town  t>r  other  public  official  in  custody 
of  public  documents  is  hereby  authorizotl  au<l  emiMmered  in  his  dis- 
cretion to  turn  over  to  said  Commission  for  presen-ation  any  official 
lKK>ks.  re«x>rds.  documents,  original  pai»ers,  ne\vspai>er  files,  printed 
books  or  iK>rtraiLs  not  in  current  use  in  his  office,  and  said  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  their  permanent  preservation :  aiMl  when  so  sur- 
rendereil,  coi>ies  therefrom  shall  bt^  made  and  certifletl  under  the  seal 
of  the  Commission  uihiu  application  <»f  any  [)er8on,  which  certification 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effw.*t  as  if  made  by  the  officer  originally 
in  charge  of  them,  and  tlie  Commissi(»n  shall  charge  for  such  copies 
the  same  fees  as  said  officer  is  by  law  alloweil  to  charge,  to  be  col- 
lected In  advance. 

Sec.  a.  For  carrying  out  tlie  purix>s«»s  and  objei-ts  of  this  act  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  needed 
over  and  above  all  of  the  funds  derlvtnl  from  the  sale  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  all  of  the  fees  colkvted  under  section 
five  of  this  act.  is  hereby  annually  ai>i)n>priatiHl  out  of  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  upon 
order  of  the  Commission  the  State  Auditor  is  herel^v  emiwwered  and 
dire<-ted  to  draw  his  warrant  for  this  sum  uih>u  the  State  Treasurer, 

Six:.  7.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  frwn  and  after  its  ratifiimtion. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times,  and  nititieil  tliis  the  8th 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  19t>7. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION. 


CREATION  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  January  23,  1903,  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  Creating  an  Historical 
Commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of  having  collected,  edited 
and  published  the  historical  sources  of  the  State.  The  Legisla- 
ture accordingly  passed  an  act  (chapter  767  of  the  Public  Laws 
of  1903)  creating  a  commission  of  ^ve  members,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  without  salary, 
per  diem  or  mileage.  The  act  declared  it  their  duty  "to  have 
collected  from  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  from  court  records, 
church  records  and  elsewhere  valuable  documents  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  the  State,"  to  have  such  documents  published  by 
the  State  Printer  as  public  printing,  and  "distributed  by  the 
State  Librarian,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission."  The 
Commission  was  "authorized  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  annually  in  the  collection  and  transcription  of 
dociunents." 

Under  this  act  the  Governor  appointed  W.  J.  Peele,  of  Ra- 
leigh; J.  D.  Hufham,  of  Henderson;  F.  A.  Sondley,  of  Ashe- 
ville;  Richard  Dillard,  of  Edenton,  and  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  of 
Wilmington.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission,  November  20, 
1903,  at  Warsaw,  N".  C,  Mr.  Peele  was  elected  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Connor  Secretary.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  members 
lived  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  State  and  that  the  law 
expressly  forbade  the  payment  of  expenses  incurred  in  attending 
to  their  duties,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  secure  a  quorum  at 
meetings,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  one  meeting  was  hold 
during  the  two  years  of  the  first  term.  Efficient  work  under  such 
circumstances  was  impossible;  and,  realizing  the  necessity  of 
having  members  who  were  nearer  to  each  other,  the  Governor, 
in  1905,  appointed  the  following:  W.  J.  Peele,  of  Raleigh; 
J.  Bryan  Grimes,  of  Raleigh;  Thomas  W.  Blount,  of  Roper; 
C.  L.  Raper,  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  of  Raleigh. 
The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  June  8,  1905,  in  the  office 
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of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Raleigh,  and  re-elected  Mr.  Peek 
Chiurnuiii  and  Mr.  Connor  Secretary.  Though  better  work  was 
Aceompliflhed  than  before,  it  aoon  became  apparent  that  if  the 
work  expected  of  the  Commisaion  was  to  be  done  properly  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  effective  organization  was  neceesary.  The  Leg- 
titlaiiire  of  1907,  therefore,  amended  the  act  of  1903  (chapter 
714  of  the  Public  LawB  of  1907),  increasing  the  duties  and  en- 
larging the  powers  of  the  Commisaion,  The  members  are  now 
appointed  for  lenus  of  two,  four  and  six  years,  their  successora 
to  serve  for  six  years.  They  receive  no  salary  or  per  diem,  but^ 
are  allowed  "actual  expenses  when  attending  to  their  official 
duties/'  The  appropriation  was  increased  to  $5,000  and  the 
Commission  was  authorized  to  employ  a  salaried  Secretary.  The 
members  of  the  present  Commission  are  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  W.  J. 
Pccle,  Thomas  W.  Blount,  M.  C.  S.  Noble  and  D.  H.  Hill.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Commissioji  held  in  the  offic**  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  Raleigh,  May  20,  1907 — the  fii'st  meeting  since  the 
creation  of  the  Commission  in  UK>3  at  which  al!  members  were 
present — Mr.  Grimes  was  elected  Clminnan  and  Mr.  Connor 
was  re-elected  Secretary.  An  office  was  set  apart  in  the  State 
Capitol  for  the  Secretary  and  he  was  authorized  to  purr  has© 
such  equipment  as  was  necessary  for  ilie  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

DUTIES  AND  POWERS. 


The  duties  of  the  Commission  are  best  stated  in  section  2  of 
the  act  of  10O7 : 

Sbc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho  CotnmlR»lan  to  have  lullet'ted 
from  t!iL»  flies  of  old  newspajxirs,  oinjrt  r*Mx>r<ls,  ebiin-li  rt^-ords,  |>rl- 
vatt'  c'olle'ftloTw  iiud  el!4tHvhere  liistr^rkfjl  data  ix^rtalning  to  the  his- 
tory of  North  Piiroliort  nnrl  the  tfrrltory  incliidcHl  therein  from  the 
eai-llent  times;  to  havo  such  oiatcTln)  pr<»iierly  edited.  p«bli*«heil  by 
the  State  rrinter  ua  other  State  prluHiip,  nud  distrlLmted  under  the 
dJrec-tloii  of  the  t^oiiimlHRion :  to  care  for  the  prot»er  marking  and 
pret!iervat!on  of  bjvttlo-flelds.  houses  aud  other  places  celebrated  In  the 
history  of  the  S^tate;  to  dilTiisc  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  history 
and  resiniri'ps  of  North  CaroHna;  to  **ncourajre  tlie  study  of  North 
C5nn»Iirui  history  la  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  wtiniulnte  and 
onmiini^c  histurknl  hnx^stljjfitSon  and  ri^Menrfh  jimoiiii  tht*  i»t«ople  of 
the  Stnt**;  to  make  a  biennifil  refM>rt  of  Its  rc»<f»iiJtK  aiid  tlisbnrscmcntii. 
Its  work  and  uteds,  to  the  (invernor^  to  Im*  by  hhu  Irnnamittod  to  the 
General  Assembly;  end  said  Commission  Is  especially  charged  with 
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the  duty  of  co-operating  with  the  Ck>mmi88{on  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  uiAke  an  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  in  malting  at 
said  exposition  an  historical  exhibit  illustrating  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  from  the  earliest  times. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Historical  Commission  is  expected 
to  do  for  the  entire  history  of  the  State  what  Colonel  William 
L.  Saunders  and  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark,  by  their  monu- 
mental labors  in  the  editing  and  publication  of  "The  Colonial 
Kecords"  and  "The  State  Kecords"  of  North  Carolina,  did  for 
the  period  prior  to  1790.  The  great  value  of  their  work  has  been 
recognized  by  students  of  American  history  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  because  of  these  volumes  the  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  histoiy  of  North  Carolina  is  beginning  to  receive 
the  recognition  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Before  the  publication 
of  these  records  it  was  fashionable  among  a  certain  class  of 
"historians"  to  ignore  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  North 
Carolina  history,  or  to  mention  it  only  to  sneer.  Such  an  atti- 
tude now  would  condemn  any  author  to  deserved  oblivion.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  volimies  relate  only  to  the 
period  prior  to  1790.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the 
Historical  Commission  to  continue  this  work  for  subsequent 
periods,  though  the  Commission  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
periods  in  its  work. 

The  powers  of  the  Commission  are  outlined  in  the  act,  in  sec- 
tion 3,  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  Said  Commission  shall  have  power  to  adopt  a  seal  for  use 
and  official  business ;  to  adopt  rules  for  its  own  government  not  incon- 
Bistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  to  fix  a  reasonable  price  for 
its  publications  and  to  devote  the  revenue  arising  from  such  sales  to 
extending  the  work  of  the  Commission;  to  employ  a  secretary;  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated  for  its 
maintenance:  Provided,  that  at  least  one  copy  of  its  publications 
shall  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  any  public-school  library  or  public 
library  in  North  Carolina,  State  officers  and  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  making  application  for  the  same  through  its  properly  con- 
stituted authorities. 

TO  COLLECT  AND  PUBLISH   HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

The  most  important  duty  imposed  upon  the  Historical  Com- 
mission is  the  duty  of  having  collected,  edited  and  published 
"historical  data  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Xorth  Carolina  and 
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the  territory  included  therein  from  the  earliest  timea."  These 
documcuts  are  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  court 
and  church  records,  public  and  private  letters  of  prominent  men, 
diaries  and  journals,  and  manuscripts  of  all  kinds  which  have 
historical  value.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  equaled  only 
by  the  almost  insuperable  diflicultiefi  in  the  way.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  invaluable  historical  documents  and  records  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed  in  North  Carolina,  or  carried  away  from  the 
State  to  the  archives  and  libraries  of  other  States,*  through  the 
indifference  of  the  State  and  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
their  owners.  Most  of  these  are^  of  course,  lost  forever,  but 
many  otbers  remain,  which  can  ye!  l)e  preserved.  Stuffed  away 
in  dark  corners,  in  desks  and  in  cellars,  all  over  North  Carolina 
and  in  other  States  are  innumerable  manuscripts,  which  in  the 
present  situation  are  absolutely  of  no  use  to  anybodyj  but  if  col- 
lectedj  properly  edited  and  published  or  otherwise  made  accessi- 
ble to  students,  would  be  of  incalcuhiblo  value  to  students  of  our 
history. 

History  cannot  be  written  from  tradition.  Documentary  evi- 
deiu'e  is  the  foundation  of  accurate  history  writing.  The  col- 
lection of  such  evidence  as  to  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and 
her  eminent  men  is  the  duty  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission.  The  Commission,  therefore,  appeals  to  all  pa- 
triotic citizens  who  love  the  State  and  her  magnificent  history 
to  aid  in  this  work.  Do  you  own  letters  or  other  documents  of 
historical  value?  Let  the  Commission  have  them  and  make 
them  accessible  to  students.  Do  you  know  of  the  whereabouts 
of  other  such  documents?  Lend  the  Commission  your  assistance 
in  procuring  them.  If  the  owners  of  such  documents  do  not 
wish  to  part  with  them  permanently,  let  them  be  placed  with 
the  Commission  as  a  loan,  or  let  the  Commission  have  copies 
made.  Originals  or  certified  copies  of  vahmble  docuraents, 
church  and  court  records,  letters,  maps,  newspapers,  portraits 
and  pamphlets  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis- 

*Th«  cAtalofTue  of  the  mnnnuffcript  coU«ctions  of  the  State  Hbtorical  Society  of  Wis- 
eonam  show*  that  that  Swiety  ha»  in  its  Hbrnr>'  at  Madimn  a  Inrve  collection  of  manu- 
acript*  relatinff  Ut  North  Carolina,  anions  them  beiniir  IS  votamee  of  Kind's  Mountain 
Mas.;  3  volumes  of  Mecklcnbuner  DticUration  Mas  :  3  volumea  of  M«ckienbunr  Declaration 
Miscellanies;  1  toIuidc  of  North  Carolina  Msh.:  10  volumeta  of  Radolp-Ney  i  Pc-ttr  S.  Ncy) 
Maa.;  7  volamea  of  Tenne*nee  Mbs.,  before  TentiesHee  was  aeparated  from  North  Carolina; 
and  hundreds  of  other  Msa..  relatinR  to  North  Camlttia  in  variouB  collections,  Thcae 
Mas.  were  collected  in  North  Carolina  and  other  Southern  States  by  Dr.  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  author  of  "King's  Moantain  and  its  Horooa,"  The  St*te  of  Wisconsin  haa 
erected  a  mJisnificent  building  for  the  preservation  of  these  treasures. 
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sion.  All  expense  connected  with  sucli  work  will  be  met  by  the 
Commission.  Attention  is  here  called  particularly  to  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  the  act  of  1907 : 

Sec.  5.  Any  State,  county,  town  or  other  public  official  in  custody  of 
public  documents  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  in  his  discre- 
tion to  turn  over  to  said  Commission  for  preservation  any  otlleial 
books,  records,  documents,  original  papers,  newspaper  files,  printed 
books  or  iwrtralts  not  iu  current  use  in  his  office,  and  said  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  their  permanent  preservation ;  and  when  so  sur- 
rendered, copies  therefrom  shall  be  made  and  certified  under  Uie  seal 
of  the  Commission  upon  application  of  any  person,  which  certification 
shall  have  the  same  fort*e  and  eflfect  as  if  made  by  the  officer  origi- 
nally in  charge  of  them,  and  the  Commission  shall  charge  for  such 
copies  the  same  fees  as  said  officer  is  by  law  allowed  to  charge,  to  be 
collected  in  advance. 

Though  "public  documents"  only  are  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  same  care  will  be  taken  of  valuable  private  papers  that 
may  be  given  or  loaned  to  the  Commission.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  such  gifts  or  loans  are  not  made  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission  as  individuals,  but  as  trustees  for  the  State,  and 
that  they  will  be  preserved  in  the  State  archives  by  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  students  of  our  history.  All  such  material,  after 
being  carefully  edited,  will  be  published  by  the  Commission  or 
otherwise  made  accessible,  and  due  acknowledgment  will  be 
made  to  all  who  aid  in  the  work.  Those  who  have  such  material 
should  not  hoard  it  as  the  miser  does  his  gold ! 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  emphatic  a  statement  to  say  that  there 
is  in  the  whole  State  of  Xorth  Carolina  not  a  single  private 
house  suitable  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  valuable  histori- 
cal documents.  They  can  never  be  safe  from  ignorance,  negli- 
gence or  fire  so  long  as  they  remain  in  privato  hands,  nor  can 
they  be  accessible  to  students.  But,  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the 
State,  they  will  not  only  be  made  available  for  students,  but 
will  also  be  certain  of  preservation.  The  office  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  is  in  the  State  Capitol,  a  struc- 
ture of  solid  granite,  with  not  enough  wooden  material  in  it  to 
make  a  respectable  bonfire,  and  is  accordingly  absolutely  fire- 
proof. All  documents  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
will  not  only  be  safe  from  fire,  but  will  be  filed  and  cared  for 
according  to  the  best  of  modern  methods.    If  placed  with  the 
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(Joinrnission  a&  loaiig,  thoy  will  always  be  subject  to  recall  by  the 
owners ;  if  placed  with  the  Commission  as  gifts,  certified  copies 
under  the  seal  of  the  Commission  can  be  had  upon  application. 
Alreudy  the  Com  mission  has  l>oeu  practically  assured  of  several 
such  collectiona  of  great  value.*  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  those  men  whose  papers  are  thus  made  accessible  to  students 
will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  enjoy  enhanced  reputations  as 
the  direct  result  of  this  course* 

Many  a  man  who  served  his  country  well  nnd  faithfully,  who 
hoped  for  recognition  by  posterity  and  whose  memory  deserves 
to  live,  has  been  forgotten  and  the  influence  of  his  life  lost  to 
posterity  because  his  family  have  hoarded  his  papers  and  letters, 
which  alone  would  furnish  the  data  from  which  the  historian  or 
biographer  could  write  the  story  of  his  career.  Thus  many  a 
man's  ambition  to  live  in  history  has  been  frustrated  by  those 
whose  chief  care  shotild  have  been  to  preserve  his  jiieioory. 

The  history  of  North  Carolina  and  the  biographies  of  our 
distinguished  men  can  never  be  written  until  such  work  has  been 
propi^rly  done.  It  should  not  be  a  matter  for  pride  tha!  no 
biography  of  a  North  Carolinian  has  yet  found  its  way  into  the 
American  Statesmen  series,  or  the  American  Men  of  Energy 
aeries;  nor  should  we  find  pride  in  the  fact  that  no  volimie  on 
North  Carolina  has  yet  been  published  in  the  American  Com- 
monwealths series.  These  omissions  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
prejudice  of  publishers  and  hiHtorians  against  North  Carolina; 
they  are  due  to  the  fact  that  North  Carolinians  have,  until  re- 
cent years,  failed  to  collect  and  prt^serve  their  historical  sources. 
Nor  can  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  complete 
this  work  unless  those  who  possess  such  material  will  give  their 
hearty  co-operation.  It  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  a  year,  nor  in  two  years,  but  is  rather  the  work  of  a  genera- 
tion* It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  no  cessation  will  be  per- 
mitted until  it  is  done,  and  thoroughly  done.  Need  one  urge 
upon  intelligent  people  the  importance  and  necessity  of  such 
work  ? 


•Dr,  J.  G.  d«  R.  Hamtlton,  Asaocinte  Pi*afe«BOf  of  History  In  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  i»  now  cdilinR  for  the  Commiewion  the  letters  of  Governor  JonathAO  Worth, 
placed!  at  hiH  disiMMal  by  Govvmor  Worth'H  children.  These  wUI  be  uublinhed  by  tha 
Conuniiuiion  and  will  be  the  moat  valuable  atiilition  to  our  historical  literature  since  the 
completion  of  the  State  Records  by  Judtre  Clark  A  lanre  part  of  Governor  Worth'a 
letters  and  papers  was  destroyed  by  the  bumlnir  of  hia  hoaae  in  Randolph  county  1  For* 
tunalely,  quite  a  collection  waa  saved! 
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The  Commission  earnestly  appeals,  therefore,  to  all  patriotic 
citizens  to  lend  their  aid  and  give  to  the  Commission  the  benefit 
of  such  information  as  they  may  have,  or  such  suggestions  as 
they  may  desire  to  make.  Any  communication  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  will  receive  prompt  attention.* 

TO  ERECT  MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  *  *  ♦  to  care 
for  the  proper  marking  and  preservation  of  battle-fields,  houses 
and  other  places  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  State." 

A  visitor  traveling  through  North  Carolina  will  look  in  vain 
for  any  statue  or  monument,  stone,  bronze  or  marble  tablet, 
with  a  very  few  striking  exceptions,  commemorating  the  services 
of  eminent  sons  of  the  State,  or  marking  the  sites  of  historic 
events.  It  is  surely  a  striking  commentary  on  the  development 
of  civic  pride  and  spirit  among  our  people  that  in  all  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  history  the  State  has  found  but 
one  son  to  whom  she  has  been  willing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a 
statue!  In  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol  are  eight  niches, 
designed  to  hold  the  busts  of  eight  eminent  servants  of  the  State. 
These  niches  were  completed  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  yet  they  are  as  empty  to-day  as  on  the  day  the  Capitol  was 
finished.  Is  it  possible  that  no  son  of  North  Carolina,  in  all 
these  years,  has  rendered  such  service  to  the  State  as  to  merit 
from  the  State  the  tribute  of  such  a  bust  ?  The  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  at  least,  will  not  admit  it,  and  one  of 
the  objects  to  which  its  attention  will  be  directed  will  be  to  fill 
these  eight  niches  with  handsome  marble  busts  and  to  place  on 
the  walls  of  the  Capitol  memorial  tablets  commemorating  the 
services  of  our  forefathers.    The  Commission  further  desires  to 


*The  history  of  the  records  of  the  meetinsr  at  Charlotte  in  May.  1776.  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  firreat  controversy  over  the  Mecklenburflr  Declaration  of  Independence  is  surely 
a  warning  sufficiently  pointed  to  sustain  the  appeal  the  Historical  Commission  makes  for 
tiie  proper  care  and  preservation  of  valuable  private  collections.  The  story,  as  told  by 
Tompkins  in  his  History  of  Mecklenburg  County,  runs  somewhat  as  follows:  "The 
oflScial  papers  [of  the  20th  of  May  meeting]  were  burned  in  the  fire  which  destroyed 
John  McKnitt  Alexander's  house,  in  1800." 

"A  copy  of  the  original  was  sent  before  the  burning  of  the  house  to  the  historian 
Williamson,  in  New  York,  and  it,  together  with  the  other  sources  of  his  history,  were 
iaui]  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  that  city." 

"The  papers  from  which  [Francis  Xavter]  Martin  compiled  his  history  [of  North 
Garolina]  were  sent  to  France  and  have  disappeared." 

"The  data  for  Garden's  anecdotes  [containing  a  copy]  has  [mc]  been  lost." 

"No  copy  of  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury  of  June,  1775,  [which  contained  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  Charlotte]  has  ever  come  to  light,  except  the  copy  which  Governor  Martin 
■ent  to  London,  and  which  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  borrowed  and  did  not  return." 
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co-oporate  with  any  local  or  State  organization  or  with  any  per- 
son in  setting  up  on  historic  sites  in  any  part  of  Xorth  Carolinm 
8uitabh>  coniHioinorative  stones,  with  suitable  ceremonies. 

TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  STUDY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  HI8TORV 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  also  charges  the  Historical  Commission  "to  encour- 
age the  study  of  North  Carolina  historj'  in  the  schools  of  tlie 
State."  Surely  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  important  or 
a  more  inspiring  work  than  to  t<*ach  the  children  of  Xorth  Caro- 
lina to  know  their  State  and  to  dcveloj)  in  them  a  desire  to  serve 
the  State,  based  upon  knowledge  of  her  Past  and  Present,  and 
an  intelligent  forecast  of  her  Future.  It  is  ] perhaps  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  such  knowledge  is  absolutely  essential  to 
intelligent  public  sen- ice.  Xo  man  is  lit  t«>  1m»  entrusted  with 
control  of  the  Present  who  .is  ignorant  of  ihe  i*ast;  and  no  peo- 
ple wlirk  are  indifferent  to  their  Past  ner«l  hope  to  make  their 
yntnre  great.  The  proi>f?r  study  of  historv  will  kiK-ji  us  in  mind 
of  the  continuous  development  of  civilization  and  warn  us  of  the 
danger  of  living  in  the  Present  witli<Mit  reirard  to  the  Past. 
The  Prt*sent  is  born  of  the  Past  and  is  the  parent  of  the  Future. 
Xo  people  can  long  endure  who  continually  n«-gleet  tiie  lessons 
of  the  Past.  We  have  been  aceustonied  to  boast  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina that  we  have  made  history  and  otli«-r  people  have  written  it. 
It  nmrks  a  distinct  advance  in  our  intr'Il«*<*tual  life  that  this 
boast  is  now  heard  less  frequently  than  fi.>rnierly.  A  ]>eople  who 
have  not  the  pride  to  record  their  history  will  not  long  have  the 
virtue  to  make  history  that  is  worth  recording.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  importance  of  writing  our  liistory.  More  work 
of  tliis  sort  is  now  being  done  in  the  State  than  at  any  former 
period.  This  work  will  make  it  possible  to  teach  the  history  of 
Xorth  Carolina  to  our  children. 

The  history  of  Xorth  Carolina  will  soon  l)e  taught  in  every 
school  in  the  State.  Text-books  should  W  used,  but  i»upils, 
especially  in  the  high  schools,  should  Ix?  led  to  extend  their 
studies  beyond  the  narrow  covers  of  the  text-book.  The  Xorth 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  desires  to  co-operate  with  the 
teachers  of  the  State  in  this  work,  furnishing  such  material  as 
will  enable  them  to  do  it  intelligently.     To  meet  this  need  the 
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Commission  will  issue  leaflets  giving  contemporary  accounts  of 
important  events,  and  reprints  of  important  historical  docu- 
ments, such  as  may  be  used  in  the  class-room.  These  leaflets  will 
he  distributed  among  the  schools  of  the  State,  to  those  teachers 
who  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  for  them.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  develop  interest  in  the  history  of  the  State 
and  stimulate  students  to  continue  their  investigations  into 
larger  fields. 

TO   ENCOURAGE  HISTORICAL   RESEARCH   AND 
INVESTIGATION. 

The  Historical  Commission  is  to  seek  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age historical  research  and  investigation  among  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  only  practical  method  by  which  this  can  be  done 
is  through  local  and  coimty  associations  and  patriotic  societies. 
Such  organizations  can  do  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  in  the  care  and  preservation  of  local  archives, 
in  the  collection  of  docuihents  illustrating  social,  industrial  and 
educational  conditions,  in  the  preservation  of  church  and  family 
records,  in  the  marking  of  historic  sites  and  the  celebration  of 
anniversaries  of  historic  events,  and  by  general  co-operation  with 
the  work  of  the  Historical  Commission. 

How  much  such  work  is  needed  was  revealed  by  an  investiga- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  in  1904.  Mr.  Poe 
sent  to  every  county  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  the 
State  a  postal  card,  with  return  card  attached,  asking  these  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Has  the  history  of  your  county  ever  been  written? 

2.  Are  there  any  organizations  for  the  study  of  local  and  State 
history  in  your  county? 

There  were  ninety-seven  superintendents  in  the  State.  Thirty- 
two  of  them  did  not  feel  enough  interest  in  the  matter  to  reply. 
Of  the  sixty-five  who  replied,  seven  answered  the  first  question 
affirmatively;  fifty-eight  in  the  negative.  To  the  second  ques- 
tion one  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  sixty-four  in  the  negative. 

There  is  not  a  county  in  IN'orth  Carolina  that  does  not  have  a 
history  well  worth  recording.  There  is  not  a  county  in  North 
Carolina  in  which  there  are  not  documents  of  historical  impor- 
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tauce  and  interest.  There  is  not  a  county  in  North  Carolina  in 
which  these  documents  are  not  being  destroyed  by  the  dozens 
annually  for  want  of  some  efficient  county  historical  association 
to  preserve  them.  The  Historical  Commission  will  gladly  co- 
operate with  any  persons  who  desire  to  form  such  associations  or 
to  develop  those  already  in  existence.    . 


WHAT  THE  COMMISSION  HAS  DONE. 


Though  oonsiderahly  handicapped  by  Inadequate  lowers  and  funds 
under  tlie  act  of  lOas,  the  Commission  was  not  altogether  idle,  as 
the  following  results  show: 

The  Commission  lias  printefl  the  following: 

Uejiort  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  to  Governor 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  lf)08-1005. 

Advanced  Slieets  of  Literary  and  Historical  Activities  in  North 
Carolina,  IJKKVllMri.  Part  I,  relating  to  the  Work  of  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association.  Compiled  and  edited  by  W.  J.  Peele  and 
Clarence  H.  Poe. 

Advancetl  Sheets  of  Literary  and  Historical  Activities  In  North 
Carolina,  11)00-1JK)5,  Part  II,  relating  to  the  Ueiwrts  of  Historical 
Organizations  in  North  Carolina.  Compiled  and  edited  by  W.  J. 
Peele  and  Clarence  H.   Poe. 

Five  Points  in  the  Record  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Great  War  of 
l»]M8r>r>.  The  Report  of  the  Connulttee  appointed  by  the  State  Lite- 
rary and  Historical  Association,  1004,  to  reply  to  the  Charges  of 
Judge  George  Ia  Christian,  of  Virginia. 

A  State  Library  Building  and  Department  of  Archives  and  Records. 
An  address  dellverwl  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor  before  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  at  Raleigh.  November  15,  IJKKi.  Reprinted 
from  '*The  North  (\irollna  Booklet." 

Some  Notes  on  Colonial  North  Carolina,  1700-1750,  by  J.  Bryan 
(Jrlmes.     Reprinted  from  **Tlie  North  Carolina  Booklet." 

The  Beginnings  of  English-America:  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Kfforts 
to  Plant  an  English  Colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  1584-1587.  By 
R.  I>.  W.  Connor.  Prepared  for  distribution  at  the  Jjimestown  Expo- 
sition. 

Tlie  Connnission  has  the  following  In  press: 

Literary  and  Ilistorlt-nl  Activities  in  North  Carolina.  1000-100.5. 
Complleil  and  (Milted  by  W.  J.  Peele  and  Clarence  II.  Poe. 

r>ocumentary  Ilistorj-  of  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina, 
180(V1R40.    Compiled  and  edited  by  Charles  L.  Cot)n. 

The  Commission  has  had  copletl  for  publication : 

Rwords  of  St.  Paul's  Vestry.  Edenton.  N.  C,  from  January  3, 
1714-1715,  to  October  15.  177<i.  Cophnl  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Richard  Dlllard. 

The  Private  Letter-books  of  (Governor  Jonathan  Worth.  Compiled 
and  (Hllte<l  by  Dr.  J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton. 

The  Official  Letters  from  the  Exe«-utlve  lA»tter-lK>oks  of: 
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(fovenior  Riohnnl  Dohlrn  Spnijrht,  171»2-17!»ri. 

C»<>verii(>r  Samuel  ArIio.  17!*r»-171)0. 

<;ovrrnor  Will  in  in  Rirhanlsoii  Pnvle.  \7\tH. 

<TOvenior  Renjaniiii  Willijiins.  IsiMi-imrj. 

G(>verii<»r  Davici  Stone.  ISIJS-IMO. 

The  CommisHion  lias  had  placeil  in  tlie  Hail  of  IIistor>'.  under  the 
dinH-ti(»n  of  Tolonel  Frwl  A.  olds,  I>ircK-t<>r.  tlie  following;  picturen 
illustratiiif;  the  history  of  North  t'amlina: 

Thret^  pictures  «»f  treaty  uitli  Tus<-;jrnra  Indians. 

Ten  pictures  illustrating;  i-olonial  Kdenton. 

ThriH*  picturt»s  illnstratinj:  ct>IoniaI  Wilniin»;ton. 

Two  pictures  illustrating^  <-oloniaI  Hath. 

Two  pictures  of  Hayes. 

Seven  pictures  illustrating:  Wjir  of  tlie  Ki"^ulators. 

One  picture  of  Cencral  KoU-rt  V.  Ilok<». 

One  picture  of  Andrew  .lohnsim's  hirth-pla<i'. 

One  picture  of  "Tlie  N«*w  Itcrn  fiazette."  <i»ntaininjr  the  MiH*kleu- 
l>ur;r  Resolvt»«  of  May  .'11.  177."i. 

One  i»icture  of  Kictiard  ('I'^rdcll's  Icitfr  rdatiii:;  tn  the  alnive  ^xipy 
of  "Tiie  New  l?ern  <Jazftte.*' 

Twenty-six  pictures  illustratin;:  Indian  life  in  Nnrlh  Caroliuu. 
Painte<l  l»y  Jolin  White  in  ir>.s«;  and  pliointfraplasl  from  the  enjrrav- 
injrs  of  Theo<lore  DeHry.  l."i!Ki. 

The  Commission  has  h:id  painted  ]»y  Mr.  .Taivjues  IUisImm*  pictures 
of  tlie  site  of  Sir  Walter  Ralei:rh*<  I^•anol^c  < 'ninnies  as  they  apitear 
to-day.  These  i»ictures  an*  on  cxhiiiitinn  at  the  .Tann'stown  KxiNisi- 
tion. 

The  Commissinn  api»roprlateil  nn»'  hundn>«l  tioliars  i."?!*!*'!  to  aid 
the  History  Committee  <if  the  Nniih  Carnlina  Cnnimissinii  of  the 
Jamestown  F'x|H.>sitlon  in  making  an  liistorieal  exhihit  at  the  James- 
town Exixjsition. 
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Ldic««at  ttk^ 


"We  sometimes  meet  with  persons  who  want  to  get  away  from  their 
past;  thej'  oare  nothing  fnr  H,  and  will  actually  tell  you  *The  past  Is 

lead  find  gone;  I  tare  nothing  about  it.'  And  yet  our  life  and  breath 
strength  and  lan^age  are  a  part  of  the  pasL    We  may  l^ore 

t,  but  we  cannot  separate  ourselves  from  It :  we  may  sneer  at  It,  but 
we  lire  still  a  part  of  it ;  we  are,  after  all,  what  the  past  has  made  us, 
uud  Into  our  lives  has  come  the  common  life  of  our  forefathers.  We 
must,  therefore,  if  faithful  to  our  i>ast.  conserve  their  experience  and 
ours;  for  we  mnst  know  how  we  became  what  we  are  in  order  to  be- 
come better  thau  we  are.  At  the  same  tlme»  we  might  with  perfect 
charity  say  to  those  whu  ignore  or  sneer  at  the  past  that,  when  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  selects  for  Its  leaders,  in  church  or  state,  in 
anny  or  navy,  those  who  have  least  eiperlence ;  that  when  this  world 
gives  its  steamships  to  captains  who  throw  overboard  nil  the  maiis 
aod  charts  of  the  past;  gives  its  banks  and  insurance  companies  to 
men  who  are  exploiting  brand-new  systems  of  finance:  gives,  its  col- 
leges and  srhools  to  professors  who  sneer  at  history  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  philosophy,  the  literature,  the  logic,  the  art  or 
the  mathematics  of  the  past ;  that  when  men  thus  conduct  the  world's 
business,  thent  and  not  till  then,  can  the  past  be  neglected  by  any- 
true  man  or  woman," — Dr,  Iftaac  Brittingham,  in  a  sermon  delivered 
before  the  Dauffhters  of  the  Revolution  at  8t.  LuWs  Churchy  Wheel- 
ing, West  Virgin i{i.  May,  1907. 
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AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


In  compiling  this  brief  account  and  complete  catalogue  of  our  His- 
torical Exhibit  at  Jamestown  Exposition  we  cannot  forget  the  names 
of  those  who  gave  so  freely  their  time,  sympathy  and  unfailing  assist- 
ance— without  which  our  plans  would  have  been  merely  air  castles. 
First  of  all  we  extend  heartiest  thanks  to  the  North  Carolina  Commis- 
sioners— particularly  to  Colonel  J.  E.  Pogue,  the  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral, and  Messrs.  G.  S.  Powell  and  G.  W.  Hinshaw — from  whom  came 
the  financial  support ;  to  the  State  Historical  Commission  for  supple- 
menting this  appropriation ;  to  the  Wachovia  Historical  Society  for  the 
loan  of  its  priceless  relics,  thereby  starting  the  loan  exhibits;  to  Gov- 
ernor Glenn,  the  Council  of  State  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  portraits  from  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  State  Library  and 
the  Supreme  Court  Library;  to  Colonel  Fred  A.  Olds,  for  treasures 
from  the  Hall  of  History  and  for  supervising  the  packing  and  ship- 
ping of  the  State  property  and  various  other  essential  details ;  to  the 
late  Mr.  T.  K.  Bruner,  whose  advice  on  all  points  was  sought  and 
cheerfully  given,  and  proved  invaluable;  to  the  Chairmen  who  col- 
lected from  every  section  of  the  State  our  exhibit;  to  the  patriotic 
men  and  women  of  North  Carolina  who  risked  so  much  In  the  cause, 
and  for  whose  confidence  and  public  spirit  we  offer  expressions  of 
genuine  appreciation  and  lasting  obligation.  If  there  is  one  name 
whose  generous  patriotism  merits  special  mention  it  is  that  of  Colonel 
Bennehan  Cameron — but  Vve  are  grateful  to  nil,  and  the  list  is  very 
long,  proving  the  warm  interest  of  our  people:  The  Vestrymen  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Drane,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Pruden,  Mrs. 
James  Warren,  Mrs.  Patrick  Matthew,  Miss  Moore,  Miss  M.  F. 
Skinner,  Dr.  Richard  Dillard,  Messrs.  John,  Julian  and  Hal  Wood, 
Edenton ;  Miss  Albertaon,  Mesdames  S.  S.  Nixon,  E.  C.  Chaytor  and 
J.  P.  Overman,  Elizabeth  City;  Misses  Harvey  and  Norcom,  Hert- 
ford ;  Mr.  Cadwallader  Iredell,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Payne,  Norfolk ;  Mrs.  G.  P. 
Collins.  Ilillsboro ;  Mrs.  P.  C.  Graham,  Durham :  Mesdames  E.  E. 
Moflitt,  Helen  DeB.  Wills,  Peter  E.  Hines  and  Walter  Clark,  Dr. 
P.  F:.  Hlues,  Misses  Katharine  Badger,  Elizabeth  P.  Jones,  Mary 
Laurens  Hinton,  Messrs.  Jac<iues  Busbee  and  Marshall  De  Lnncey 
Haywood,  Raleigh :  Mesdames  T.  M.  Washington,  Ernest  Deans,  F.  A. 


Gorhani  und  G.  H,  Wiilnwrlght,  Wilson:  Mrs.  F.  A.  Jenkins,  Nash- 
vllle;  Mrs.  A.  W.  MUMIeton,  Blrmlngliarn.  Ala,;  Miss  Susie  Gentry, 
Tennessee:  Mrs.  William  Unrt,  Turboro;  Jutlge  A.  W,  Grahiiui,  Ox- 
fnnl ;  Mrs.  S,  R.  Fowle,  Wiisbiogton ;  Major  Willlani  A.  Grribam,  Marli- 
fiehth:  Mt'ssrs,  J.  O.  Carr  ntid  J.  R.  Utnipeiv  WilDtingtou;  Mr.  W.  M. 
MllJer.  Mcrnphlsi,  Teiin. :  Mi««  Caitlierhie  C?u'ri?jni.  raiinrruH  County; 
Mr  J.  S.  Hill!,  Rmviin  Cminty ;  Mr.  John  Miller,  Kcniinfivine;  Mr.'*. 
P.  B.  Keinierly,  Honstonvnie ;  Mr.  Robert  Ramsey,  Rowan  County; 
Mr.  A.  M.  Lfdford.  Cbnelancl  Couaty ;  Mrs.  .J.  E.  Welle,  Magnolia; 
MvH,  Cox,  Mount  Olive;  Mrft.  J,  M.  Rol>erts,  Patterson  Springs; 
Mlssps  Stirewalt,  Davidson ;  Mrs.  P.  E.  Smith.  Aliss  Adelaide 
Siaitlj,  Mrs.  Norfleet  Smith,  Scotland  Xeek ;  Miss  Lake  McNarj*, 
Guilford  County;  Mr.  W.  N.  Hall,  Iredell  County:  MIm  Susan  Lattl- 
more,  Cleveland  County;  Mrs.  W,  11.  Clnyd,  Lenoir:  Miss  Snllle  C, 
.faekson,  Carthage;  Miss  Virginia  Payne  Hargrove,  Washington; 
Mri*.  E.  J.  Justice,  M.  Dawes  Appleton  Staples,  Mrs.  John  D.  Staples, 
Mr?*,  r^ury  M,  Moa«*,  Ml8se«  Rel>ec-ca  Schenck.  Jennie  Johnetou  llor- 
ney,  Freda  Buhman.  The  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company.  Greeni^- 
Iwjro:  MrK.  S.  G.  Ayr,  Rev.  F.  N\  .skhiner,  Mr,  Knl>ert  Carver,  Miss 
Mnry  T^jingdon  Ayr.  CoIihr-I  Wlinrttjn  J,  Green.  Fayettevllle :  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Winders,  Warsaw  ;  Mi^.  F.  C,  Roberts,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Miller  and 
J.  J.  Wllkius*  Shelby:  Mesdamea  Ruth  Baker  and  J.  R.  Tboums, 
Wayuesvllle;  Meedamea  Amanda  Jamesou,  8.  M.  Fnrr,  F*  R.  Sharpe, 
S.  W.  Stevenson,  JBss  Sue  C.  C*i'eswell,  Mr,  imd  Mm.  J.  C,  Nell, 
Messrs,  Julius  A.  Melchor,  Barron  W.  Pressley  and  David  Z,  Gray, 
Mooresvllle:  Mesdanies  F.  E.  Sellars,  T.  C.  ^anghan,  T.  W.  Smith  and 
Captnin  W,  II.  Turreutine,  Burlington:  Captain  Samuel  Webb  and 
Rev,  D.  A.  Long,  D.  D„  Graham;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Lawrence,  Iredell  County; 
MesMlames  Bost  and  W.  E.  Turner,  Messrs.  J.  Paul  Leonard  and 
T.  M.  C,  Davidson,  Statesvllle;  Mesdames  George  Green  and  C.  A. 
Stevens,  Miks  Curdelhi  Wbitford.  New  Bern»  and  others. 

To  tlie  people  of  Edenton  we  are  more  than  grateful  for  Innumera- 
ble euurtesies,  and  espe<'lally  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Wood.  Mis-s 
Soplile  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Prnden,  Mrs.  Patrick  Matthew 
aud  Dr.  Richard  Dlllard. 

To  Major  Joseph  M.  Morehead,  President  of  The  Guilford  Battle 
Ground  Company,  we  tender  our  hearty  tlamks  for  generous  aid  and 
eneouragement- 


To  Miss  Lida  T.  RodmaD  for  the  great  pains  taken,  and  the  loan 
of  a  priceless  collection  of  heirlooms,  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

We  have  never  thanked  Mr.  A.  R.  Chisholm  sufficiently  for  con- 
tinuous courtesies  while  at  the  Exposition,  and  never  can. 

To  Mr.  Julius  A.  Lineback  and  Mr.  Fred  Crist,  of  Salem,  we  offer 
cordial  thanks  for  assistance  in  installation  and  packing.  Also,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lineback  for  data  in  prei)aring  the  article  on 
Wachovia's  Exhibit.  To  Messrs.  W.  S.  and  Bernard  Pfohl  and  Rev. 
J.  II.  Clewell  we  return  thanks  for  assistance  in  collecting  informa- 
tion for  the  same  purpose. 

The  custodians  were  exceedingly  thoughtful  and  helpful.  To  Lieu- 
tenant-Grovernor  Ellyson  and  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  of  Virginia,  we 
owe  much ;  to  Messrs.  Albert  Cook  Myers,  Pennsylvania ;  \V.  Clayton- 
Torrence,  Virginia;  H.  B.  Handy,  Maryland;  Dr.  William  C.  Mills, 
Ohio,  we  feel  there  exists  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can  never  be  paid. 
We  are  also  deeply  in  debt  to  Mr.  Cuyler  Reynolds,  New  York ; 
Miss  Benning,  Georgia;  Mr.  Justice  J.  T.  Blodgett,  Rhode  Island; 
Mr.  F.  B.  Lee,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  C.  Albert  Hill,  South  Carolina; 
Misses  Heth  and  Baker,  of  the  Colonial  Dames'  Exhibit;  Dr.  Ma- 
rion D.  Learned,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Maupin,  D.  A.  R.  Exhibit, 
and  the  custodians  of  West  Virginia's  displaj- — all  were  kind  and 
friendly,  and  the  pleasant  memories  of  those  days  can  never  be  for- 
gotten or  love  for  the  History  Building  grow  dim.  It  was  there  we 
realized  "The  sun  nowhere  shines  so  bright  as  in  Virginia,"  or  quite 

so  warm. 

MARY  HILLIARD  HINTON. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  HISTORICAL  EXHIBIT  AT  JAMES- 
TOWN EXPOSITION. 


Tbe  keyiiitte  uf  Ann'ilnui  ilff  is  firnjiruss — nij  i*xoelltMit  and  nio^t 
IK>werfiil  rliarufterislic;  yet  hnriu  iiiid  iilliiiint<?  ruin  will  surely 
tVp1|t»H  ill  lljs  tniil  unless  Siifcjt^iiank'd  by  r(niii*L'rvutisiu.  No  sliifly  ski 
piijLroiHbu's  jjud  pntiiioteit  the  ♦iiltivafiuii  of  this  eiiei-k  U*  vaiulallsiu  as 
tflofH  History.  At  Inst  the  (Inniiiinnt  truit  KtC  tbo  Anglo-Siixon  rnoc  la 
assfrtliiK  itself  nud  we  ure  beft>iuiug  more  like  our  relutives  overHoa, 
who  jniard  saerwlly  whatever  bears  on  their  jilorloiis  past.  The 
various  original  thirteen  States  dilTer  widely  in  tbe  posaessirm  of  a 
>:ennhie  his  Cork*  aijprcHlatiou.  Ma  8t<iid  inset  ts  awoke  Ion;;  ntio,  ajid 
now  has  no  tHuml  for  vigibnuf?  in  jiruterrlnn:  her  ireaRiires.  Virginia, 
dtie  Inryely  to  {Mrciiaisitttiiees.  Hliiniiw^red  many  yearn  longer,  but  now 
rivals  her  slslt'r  New  En^^Iand  State.  Others  are  lethnrgle,  but  lieard 
the  buiude  eall  to  duty  sounded  at  .Iriiaestown  ^'^\:^M>sitloJi.  North 
**arolina,  like  Ki]i  Van  Wiuklu  of  old.  ha^  Ihh'u  aroiisnl  frnm  an  appa- 
rently eoniatose  state  li»  the  mountains  of  silence,  and  has  mmjjbt  tbe 
intelle<'tual  aetivity  of  the  new  life  beyond.  I'ncertalii  bow  to  pro- 
ei»ed.  by  degrees  she  beeaxne  at  last  iiecustonied  to  the  demands  of  the 
fhnes,  and  is  niakin:,;  raiVid  inlvaneenient.  Signs  of  ihe  hlstorleal 
awakenhi^  are  visible  on  all  sides:  the  inddkation  itf  the  Colonial  and 
Stale  Iteeords.  the  foniititiun  of  t*«itriotie  stnieiies  of  her  sons  and 
danphter.'^.  tlie  ori*:auiz.ali(»n  of  a  Literary  and  Ilisitirirai  .\s.«oeitition, 
(lie  Hall  of  Ilislnry,  the  erealion  nf  n  State  Uistorieal  I'onuuission. 
the  establishment  of  North  Carolina  Day  in  the  imblic  schouls.  and 
the  awardlrij?  of  mt^ilals  for  hlstorieal  work — all  reveal  the  neefl  of  the 
hour  and  the  trend  of  ]mhlie  thought. 

Nothing  has  shown  so  forcibly  this  Idstorieal  awakening  tn  the  Old. 
North  State  as  the  exhibit  she  i^iaeeil  in  the  Illstory  Building  at 
Janlestov^^l.  This  was  made  wkh  the  pe<>|de"s  mouey.  by  the  people 
ami  fur  the  peojile.  It  is.  indeed,  gratifying  to  kmm*  she  was  credita- 
bly represented  at  this  most  biterestlng  Exi>ositlon  (tf  the  eentiiry, 
wiiere  hiftt<iry  was  given  a  plare  never  l>efore  accorded  in  the  annals 
of  America.  As  fashion  rind  history  repeat  themselves,  so  again  the 
daughters  of  Carolina  have  taken  the  lead  and  have  done  their  duty 
in  pbicing  her  where  she  justly  belongs — in  the  front  rank.  Too  nm4*h 
ftraise  cannot  Lh?  given  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterstm,  Vice-President  General 
of  the  Daugluers  of  the  American  ItevolutJon,  who  tir-^t  plannetl  and 
arrangiil  thi.**  I'Slilbit-  Tlie  .Tnmestown  Commission  for  North  Caro- 
lina appropriatiHl  as  much  money  as  could  be  spared  for  tliis  object, 
which  was  not  a  large  sum.  This  was  suppleaienli^l  liy  a  small 
annmnt  from  the  State  Historical  Commission.  Mrs.  Pattersfai  was 
assisted  ijy  Miss  Rebecca  Schenck,  of  Greeoslioro.  and  Miss  Mary  IHi- 
llard  Hinton,  of  Haleiph,  who  gave  months  of  arduous  toll  tti  this 
patriotic  cause.  North  Carotiim  and  South  Carolina  were  the  only 
States  in  whii^h  women  had  st>le  ohnrgt*  of  the  exhibits. 


In  order  to  work  ssrstematically,  the  State  was  equally  divided  by 
an  imaginary  line  between  Misses  Schenck  iind  Hinton.  The  former 
collected  relics  In  the  west,  while  the  eastern  half  was  assigned  the 
latter.  Chairmen  were  appointed  in  the  chief  towns  and  counties  to 
gather  articles  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  task  assumed,  which  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  without  the  generous  aid  of  these  patriotic  Carolinians. 
To  the  following,  who  composed  the  list,  is  due  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Their  patience  seemed  ezhaustless,  their  patriotism  most  keenly 
alive : 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Ayr Fayetteville. 

Mrs.  George  Green New  Bern. 

Miss  Lida  Tunstall  Rodman Washington. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Williams Faison. 

Miss  Adelaide  Smith Scotland  Neck. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Parks Tarboro. 

Miss  Catherine  Seyton  Alt>ertson Elizabeth  City. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Pruden Edenton. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Washington Wilson. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Shannon Henderson. 

Misses  Emma  and  Rachel  Harvey Hertford. 

Miss  Penelope  Hoskins  Norcom Hertford. 

Miss  Hinton  Raleigh. 

Colonel  Fred.  A.  Olds Raleigh. 

Colonel  Bennehan  Cameron Raleigh. 

i  Mrs.  Phifer  Erwin Morganton. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Goodman Mooresville. 

(  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roberts Shelby. 

-I-  Mrs.  Banks  Holt Burlington. 

'  Mrs.  Josephine  L.  Branner Waynesville. 

Mrs;  Beale   Arden. 

I  Mrs.  W.  R.  Reynolds Winston-Salem. 

*^  Miss  Rebecca  Schenck Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Blake Greensboro. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Staples Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Moss Greensboro. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Fry Greensboro. 

Miss  Buhman Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Jenny  C.  Ilorney Greensboro. 

I  The  exhibit  was  in  charge  of  a  custodian  all  the  time.    These  ladies 

L  filled  that  position  in  the  following  order:  Misses  Schenck,  Hinton, 

I  Vaaghan  and  Minnie  Albertson. 

The  space  allotted  North  Carolina  was  22  x  28  feet,  between  the  sec- 
tions filled  by  New  Jersey  and  Georgia,  which  was  rather  small  for 

>  the  number  of  articles  colleoted,  and  for  lack  of  room  some  relics  were 

necessarily  rejected.    Thirteen  cases  were  purchased  ;  an  accident  ren- 
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dered  one  oseless,  due  probably  to  its  tabooed  numli^r;  so  only  one 
dozen  were  utilized.  Owiug  to  tbi'Se  tmts,  the  eoilection  wn«  re- 
stricted to  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  [periods  and  the  War  of 
1812,  find  mmh  of  .nir  im.st  vnluiihlv  history  was  elimlnnttxl.  The 
Diuinhters  of  the  American  Itevohition.  representtHi  bj  Mrs,  Patter- 
Bon,  enlistiHl  their  eflfons  for  the  State,  tnsfeiid  of  liluciug  their  exhibit 
wllh  lh«i  of  the  National  8t>clety  of  the  Diiughters  of  the  American 
Ilevolution. 

The  arrangement  of  the  relics  was  c'hron(dojiflcal,  save  whenever  the 
artistic  demanded  iirecedence.  IIow  ran  one  write  of  this  hallowe<i 
past  ami  file  g:illiint  statefiuieu  and  attractive  dames  of  that  tryingr 
period  witliout  yhrloking,  hh  it  wei-e.  from  the  task?  Can  juHtite  be 
nieliHl  with  the  la|iiw*  of  9<t  numy  decades?  Indeed,  the  Uall  of  His- 
tory waK  a  veritable  Gallery  of  tshosts!  Ti»  write  of  them  Ih  no  easy 
task.  ,  Then,  again,  to  touch  ujion  Bueh  a  mttlilpllclty  of  various 
topics,  without  degeneratiiiff  into  a  tiresome  catalogue,  l»  quite  un- 
avoidable. Only  the  salient  i>olnts  will  i*Q  ttmclied  ujwin,  to  avoid 
enumeration  of  detail.  A  complete  list  apptnirs  farther  on.  to  show  of 
jnst  what  iHir  collection  consisted. 

With  a  dci^Ire  to  start  with  the  beifinninj;  of  our  State's  history,  and 
not  with  an  ambition  to  antedate  the  first  ptrmuutnt  Knullsh  settle- 
ment fit  Jamestown  by  twenty-two  ycnrs,  the  story  of  the  "Lost 
Colony"  was  jciven  In  paintings.  The  coat-of-nrms  of  Sir  Walter 
Rjileigh  bung  on  the  post,  crowning  nil.  Then  were  placeil,  so  as  to 
fonii  a  frieze  extendinp  along  the  top  of  the  two  partitions  whirls 
fornuxl  the  side  walls  of  our  space,  the  White  Pictures,  these  being 
"tJie  true  ph'turee  and  fjishlons  of  the  jw^ople  in  that  part  of  America 
dismvcretl  by  Englishmen,  sent  thither  in  the  yetir  of  our  Lorde  1585. 
at  the  HiH'clal  charnje  and  direction  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Wrilter 
Hnlelub.  Knl^bt.  Lord  Warden  of  the  Sttminirles  in  rluchlcs  vif  Coru- 
wall  find  O.xford.  who  therein  hath  byimc  favoure<l  and  authorized  by 
her  Mujeste  and  her  letters  patents,  dlligentlye  drawne  liy  John 
White,  who  was  sent  sviectalty  and  for  the  same  puriwise  l>y  the  said 
Sir  Walter  Italelgh,  the  year  aforesaid.  1585,  and  also  the  year  1588." 
The  seventy-three  originals,  after  being  long  lost  to  the  world,  were 
tinally  rest<tr»'d  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  now  keid  In 
tlic  (Jreiuille  Collection.  Copies  were  made  Inst  year  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Ralrd  Xichnls  for  the  rnit<*d  States  (iovernment,  to  1>p  pbUH^l  In 
SmitliHonian  Institute.  At  the  same  time  Colonel  Hennebun  Ctimerou 
gave  the  artist  fin  order  for  these  paintings  to  he  cxr^uled  for  «+xhlbI* 
tion  In  the  North  Cnroliaa  nistorical  Exhibit.  rKTmisslori  hjivlng  been 
granted  by  the  Govermnent.  Afterwards  they  were  Itrought  to  Ba- 
lelgh  and  now  ndorn  the  Hall  of  History.  A  taore  generous  act  from 
a  more  patriotic  citizen  It  would  be  hard  to  And.  John  White  was 
ordered  to  repair  to  Roanoke  Ishind  to  study  and  make  sketches  of 
the  aborigines.  This  was  accompllslied  in  one  year,  less  Hve  djjys. 
The  pjilntlngis  on  exhibition  represented  the  Indian  features,   their 
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modes  of  prayef,  dancing,  fishing,  cooking  and  eating;  the  styles  of 
dress  adopted  by  their  chiefs,  religious  men,  medicine  men,  warriors ; 
their  women  and  children;  views  of  their  villages  and  tombs;  their 
canoes  and  means  of  making  the  same.  The  pictures  depicting  their 
toilettes  are  as  follows:  (2)  A  Herowan  Chief;  (3)  The  Flyer; 
(G)  Their  Chief  Herowan's  Wife  of  Pomeoe  and  her  daughter;  (7)  One 
of  the  wives  of  Wyngyno :  (8)  The  manner  of  their  attire  and  painting 
their  faces  when  they  go  hunting:  (10)  The  Young  Pomece;  (11)  An 
aged  man  in  his  hunting  garment;  (12)  The  Wife  of  a  Herowan  of 
Secotan;  (1.3)  One  of  the  religious  men  of  Secotnn ;  (17)  A  Chiefs 
Wife  of  Florida  ;   (1)  A  Chief  of  Florida. 

Their  mode  of  worship  is  revealed  in  No.  4,  their  manner  of  prayer, 
with  their  rattles  about  the  fire,  and  (5)  their  dances  which  they  had 
at  their  high  feasts. 

Three  pictures  give  clear  ideas  of  their  catching  fish,  broiling  the 
food,  when  caught,  on  a  frame  above  a  roaring  fire,  and,  lastly,  the 
primitive  custom  of  dining,  "sitting  at  meat." 

Two  villages  are  shown — curious  wooden  houses,  arranged  in  a 
circle,  surrounded  by  a  stockade.  The  mode  of  burial  is  interesting. 
There  Is  the  tomb,  In  which  the  lK>dles,  prepared  so  that  they  resemble 
the  Egyptian  mummies,  are  laid  on  a  shelf,  to  be  cured  by  the  smoke 
of  the  fire  built  beneath. 

Beneath  these  first  Impressions  of  our  Indians  were  arranged  the 
excellent  oil  paintings,  thirteen  In  number,  from  the  brush  of  Mr. 
Jacques  Busbee,  of  Raleigh,  which  give  the  story  of  Roanoke  Island 
of  to-day.  Tlie  sand  dunes,  the  blue  sky  overhead,  the  brilliantly 
tinted  water,  the  waves  lashing  the  shore,  the  forests  of  original 
growth — all  are  so  vividly  portrayed  that  one  feels  that  one  is  in  re- 
ality gazing  uiK)n  this  sacred  spot,  where  was  enacted  the  saddest  trag- 
(Hly  of  American  history.  There  were  Ballast  Point,  where  Raleigh's 
colony  landed ;  the  site  of  Fort  Raleigh,  whose  entrenchments  have 
defied  the  storms  of  the  three  centuries  and  are  still  visible,  and  the 
monument  to  Virginia  Dare,  nestling  in  a  bower  of  greenery.  Mr. 
Busbee  was  api>oluted  by  the  State  Historical  Commission  to  fill  this 
onler  to  be  exhibited  at  Jamestown.  He  spent  six  weeks  on  the 
island  for  that  purpose,  which  he  accomplished  well  and  conscien- 
tiously. 

King  Charles  II.  and  the  Lords  Proprietors — the  noble  and  the 
Ignoble  blending — tyi)es  of  uionarch  and  cavalier  of  the  period,  looked 
not  out  of  place  in  this  republican  laud,  with  a  mingled  array  of 
democratic  Americans,  so  gradual  has  been  the  evolution.  There  they 
hang  in  the  order  of  their  rank :  the  King ;  Edward  Hyde.  Earl  of 
Clarendon;  George  Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle:  William.  Earl  of  Cra- 
ven; John.  I^rd  Berkeley;  Anthony,  I.<»nl  Ashley:  Sir  George  Car- 
teret: Sir  William  Berkeley.  Sir  .John  Colleton's  likeness  has  l>een 
cmiittetl,  l>ecause  there  is  no  known  portrait  of  him.  These  photo- 
graphs were  made  from  oil  portraits  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
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Siiruiil»  British  Vice-Consul  at  Wllmlturton,  the  ouly  wlh^'tltni  In 
exlBtetice.  John  Loclse,  who,  while*  sef-retfipy  to  the  Earl  <»f  Shaftes- 
bury, drnfttnl  his  extmorfllciary  FiiiKlmiiental  Constitutions,  has  not 
betm  ltriiore<l.  but  an  enjirnviuti  nf  him  is  'driven  an  elevated  in>stti*iii, 
lijiWKiKi'H  nmp  of  the  eol(»ny,  elost*  by,  wns  a  \:iMnl  jtiulde  to  tlie  wllr!er- 
ness  tilte<l  with  the  reclgkins.  witd  animals  and  *'the  forest  iirlmeval." 
The  trroHj)  of  iK>rtralt«.  while  not  exhuostive,  was  comprehensive. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  North  Carolinians  who  gave  their  lives 
to  the  serviee  of  their  State  and  eountry  lookwl  down  from  canvases 
and  gilded  frames  an  the  jiassinj;  throng.  Mrsi.  Eeale's  pfetures^jne 
palnthn;  of  Chnrles  I.  brought  ont  all  the  i^ruf-e  and  distinetion  «if  the 
unfortumite  Ilonsi^  uf  Stuart,  and  was  jL^iven  a  cinirrnl  [H^sltlnn  on  the 
rear  wall.  Historians  differ  widely  us  to  the  name  of  the  Ciiroliims, 
To  <*harles  IX.,  of  Fi*auee,  i.'harles  I.  and  Charles  IL,  of  En£:laj»d. 
each  has  lie*^n  assiijnert  the  coni|)llment*  However,  it  is  niont  proimble 
that  Charles  I.  was  the  sovereij^n  for  whom  it  was  enlled.  The  Ihree 
signers  of  the  National  Deelnratitjn  of  Indej^endeuee,  Willhim  IIoop€»r. 
John  Pcnn  and  Joseph  Hewca.  were  plaeed  side  by  side — a  »;ift  from 
the  Hi8tf>r!eni  I'ommlssioo,  Messrs.  Jidjn  G,  W<M>d  and  Charh*  L, 
Van  No[»|»en.  The  judielary  was  represtMittn!  by  Jntltce  William  (Jas- 
ton.  who  wrote  "Carolina":  Associate  Justiees  James  Irodell  :ind 
Aifretl  Moore,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cnlted  Srjiles.  An  eP  bjii^ 
of  i'hlef  JustliH'  Christopher  iJale  hun«  aimtnjr  the  leleiirltles.  Tw<» 
masferitit^H^s  from  The  brush  of  tlu'  Ameriian  Ueynnlds — anions:  the 
chcfit-tl'fjurrv  of  the  llnll — were  loaned  by  Miss  Penelo|)e  lloskins 
Nureoni,  of  Hertford.  These  were  the  portraits  of  the  handsome  Dr. 
James  Norwiui.  sltllled  surgeon  of  the  War  of  1812,  recommended  by 
Dr.  Benjatnin  Rush,  of  Philadeljihlu,  and  api»oJntetl  by  Xathanlel 
Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Winifreil  llo.skins*  who.  at  the 
Edenton  'I'ea  Party,  tiile*!  the  olHee  of  S+^eretary.  Neur  by,  the  tunint- 
Ing  ey€*s  of  the  beautiful  Theodt^sla  Purr*  rlvete<l  the  attention  of 
fiiphtseers  aud  freQiienlly  drew  fnmi  the  custmliiui  in  char;:e  the  story 
of  her  traiTle  fate  on  our  treacherous  coast  In  the  winter  of  1S12-'13. 
"The  Patriot."  boarded  by  "bankers."  was  found  empty,  and  among 
other  treasures  was  this  palntlti>r»  pronounced  by  meral»ers  of  the  Burr 
family  to  have  been  that  of  the  lovely  Theodosia.  daughter  of  Aaron 
Burr  and  wife  of  -Governor  Alston,  of  South  Carolina.  Des|»erate 
characters,  afterwards,  when  facinj?  their  doom,  t-onfessod  their  sliare 
in  her  untimely  death.  IVo  well-execute*!  jialnlinKS  c>f  the  Appleton 
family  were  the  iirot)erty  and  loan  of  Mrs.  J<ihn  D.  Staples,  i>f  flre^-nS' 
horo.  Fr«>m  the  "Hayes"  library,  teeming  wllli  historic  relics,  catne 
the  rare  old  water  color  of  (»overnor  Samuel  Johnston,  patriot,  hiwyer, 
Rtatesman,  planter,  one  of  the  lutelleotuai  jrlants  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  in  the  colony.  The  Secretary  of  the  Fourth  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  ritilifax,  James  Green,  and  Martha  Cogsdell,  his  wife— coni- 


•For  a  full  account  of  this  portmit  of  T1i«odc>«ia  Burr,  sm  "The  EyrUt  and  Other 
Soothern  Stories."  by  Bettie  Freohwftter  Pool. 
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panion  pieces — were  loaned  by  Mrs.  George  Green.  Garl  Brown's  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  Governor  William  A.  Graham,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  the  Union  has  produced,  and  that  of  his  distinguished  father, 
General  Joseph  Graham,  hero  of  the  Revolution  and  War  of  1812, 
re<-all  the  fact  that  this  notable  family  have  maintained  the  high 
standard  of  their  clan  in  Scotland. 

No  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  collection  of  miniatures.  The  few 
sent  proved  that  our  colonists,  while  remote  from  artists,  left  to  \W3- 
terity  these  evidences  of  culture  and  refinement.  Sully's  miniature  of 
Captain  Thomas  Amis,  of  the  Continental  line ;  that  of  Major  Howell 
Lewis,  of  the  Revolution;  memorial  lockets  of  Stephen  Moore  and 
Tristram  Lowther,  which  showed  the  wonderful  art  now  lost.  Those 
of  Tristram  Lowther,  Martin  Fiske  and  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  his  wife, 
and  John  Dawson  were  tastefully  arranged  on  velvet-coveretl  boards. 
For  a  short  while  the  miniatures,  in  gold  frames,  of  Judge  Iredell  and 
Madam  Farquard  Campbell  could  be  seen. 

The  handsomest,  most  showy  case,  and  perhaps  most  valuable, 
was  that  devoted  to  the  silver.  Each  piece,  aside  from  its  intrinsic 
worth,  has  attached  to  it  an  historic  value.  Here  one  learned  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  colony  and  found  an  opportunity  for  study  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  some  of  our  early  and  most  prominent  settlers. 
The  service  of  the  Cameron  family,  more  than  a  century  old,  bearing 
the  arms  of  that  distinguished  clan,  which  has  the  best  record  of  any  in 
Scotland,  loaned  by  Colonel  Beunehan  Cameron,  is  beautiful  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  style  of  silver  of  that  period.  The 
elegant  service,  also  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and  a  trifle  more  orna- 
mented, which  was  once  owned  by  Governor  Samuel  Johnston,  of 
"Hayes,"  was  generously  loaned  by  members  of  the  Wood  family.  A 
portion  (four  pieces — cream  pitcher,  ladle,  waitiT  nud  bowl)  of  the 
plate  presented  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  to  the  dauntless 
Flora  MacDoiiald  (whose  pictures  hung  above),  once  a  resident  of  the 
Highland-Scotch  settlement  in  Cumberland  County,  was  loaned  by 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Justice,  of  Greensboro.  The  oldest  pieces  were  the  paten  and 
chalice  from  St.  Paul's  Cliurch.  of  Edcnton.  built  in  1745.  They  were 
of  American  manufacture  and  were  presented  by  Edward  Mosely. 
"The  gift  of  Colonell  Edward  Mosely.  for  ye  use  ye  Church  in  Eden- 
ton,  in  the  year  172.5."  is  inscribed  on  ench.  This  was  four  years  prior 
to  Colonel  William  Ryrd's  unjust  attack  on  the  religious  state  of  that 
most  worthy  little  borough  town,  and  disproves  his  exaggerated  state- 
ments. John  Harvey,  President  of  the  f'onncil,  was  remembered  by 
the  very  quaint  punch  ladle,  his  crest  engrnvod  on  its  silver  bowl,  and 
a  tortoise-sliell  "pap  six>on."  joined  with  silver  rivets,  sent  by  his  de- 
scendants, the  Misses  Marvej',  of  Hertford.  Spoons  owned  by  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  James  Green  (Secretary  of  the  Fourth  Provincial  Con- 
gress), the  DuRrntz  family  and  (governor  Ssuniicl  Johnston,  bearing 
their  respective  crests,  were  arranged  to  advantage.  The  Colonial  cof- 
fee pot  and  cream  pitcher,  with  the  Eden  crest,  and  cruets,  with  the 
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Pjippt  iirms  f»iipravwl  rherwui.  were  secwrcHl  throogh  rlio  kindness  of 
Mrw.  iind  Miss  r>rjiiif\  nf  i:(l«'iitmi.  Th«*  si-t  of  tJihlt^apooiis,  «>nop  ihe 
r»n>|»erfy  uf  I>»til8  l*<iiss«»tu  «»f  Fniin-e,  ikiw  hi  the  posst'ssioii  f>f  Mi*s. 
E.  J.  Justin*.  liJiK  bnil  an  ex<  Itiug  liiKfury.  YMwi:  snnti-lit^l  frt*ni  thi* 
dllliKi^r»  of  two  rovnlvitlcms  nml  im*yefl  tn  forelKU  Hi'lds.  Tlie  l«hU« 
«rj(J  pfjilt  ^fHHnis  of  Rit-luiril  BwHiHlinn  nre  i>f'rfei*tly  iilnhi.  Ttie  very 
hiinri«nmi?  tankard  and  mrknin  ladh*  l«»aned  by  Mrs.  Jnnn»s  Warn-n 
always  nttraitpil  the  mnst-uHnt?  ga/A'.  The  tankfird,  too  mil  wit!i  thi? 
top  tm  to  stand  upright  in  the  cn&e.  whh  seitaralwl.  It  was  won  by 
an  Anierinni  hc>rsc  at  Pembroke.  Entflnnd.  in  the  year  IT'vi.  The 
Ixiwi  of  tlje  ladle  1h  tlie  shape  of  n  JOrkey  eiip,  with  a  seri^eiithie 
lianille.  Tlie  orlt;iiial  owner  Wiis  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  of  Edenton, 
hnshiiml  of  lliat  noteil  r'arolina  hentine  of  the  Itevithitiuu.  IVnelopr 
Parker.  The  toast  raek  8njii:es!e<l  tiie  favorite  bread  of  the  Ent'liMh 
breakfast  table.  The  very  odd  boutpiet  hrdder,  of  flllirrt*e  work,  has 
been  i»f  wervlee  at  many  a  wtnlding.  Three  relies  that  l>elonpe<!  to 
itenenil  Frederlrk  Tlnrtrett  were  exhiltited.  The  iwnvter.  poli*<hei1  till 
It  presented  Us  hright<»st  luster,  ennsisted  of  the  e^iinmnnion  serviee 
front  the  First  German  Iteform  Church.  whii*h  eanie  from  Alamanee, 
Htui  HU^ar  buwl,  nnif;  and  ♦ream  jdtcher*  sent  by  dllTereut  Indlvidnnls. 
Two  rare  bits  of  ehlna  of  esjjeelul  Interest  were  placed  in  this  ease, 
tai  aeennnt  of  their  hist*>rie  value.  One  was  a  royal  St>vres  plate, 
with  jrnx'n  iind  lioUl  border  surrraiiidinK  a  festive  scene,  set  In  a  broad 
riMl  velvet  frame.  Tliis  belonged  to  a  set  of  thirty  ideees,  made  at  the 
iHuuniand  of  NaiKili?on  for  n  eoroiiatioji  yifl  to  his  broUjer  Joseph 
when  he  rehietantly  aseeiido<T  the  Spanish  throne.  The  exilefl  king 
brouitrht  M:  witli  htm  to  Hordentown.  and  hitiT  it  was  bought  hy  Geu- 
eral  Pattersiaj,  frtan  whiim  it  was  indieriti'd  hy  ilrs.  Lindsay  Tatter- 
mm.  The  other  was  a  f'hinese  plate,  jirotuiiini'ed  \>y  mi  exijert  to  he 
several  luuidr<"<l  yeai^  «ild,  ime  of  the  few  existinj*  relies  of  ihe  noble 
Gef>ri;e  Dnrunt,  wliose*  treaty  with  the  Tusfarnras  Ha  tx*py  ttf  whieh 
is  preserved  In  the  coiirthonw  at  Hertford*  deserves  a  national  re|>n- 
tation,  but  is  one  of  the  obscure  faets  of  our  history.  This  plate  is 
earefully  kept  in  a  slit  frame  and  is  highly  pristetl  by  a  descendant. 

Miinuserlpts  are  regarded  by  our  J^tate  ottieiats.  like  true  nnll- 
tjUiU'ians.  as  being  <»f  such  prieele.ss  value  that  tlie  splendid  eidlectinn 
ovvn<xl  l>y  the  f'ommomvealtli  Is  never  allowed  to  leave  the  fireprd-nf 
f'apltol  at  Ralei^di:  henre.  nut  one  was  taken  tn  Jamestown.  The  ex- 
eeedinijly  vahiable  doeurnents  sent  ejime  sobdy  from  individuals. 
Miss  Susie  Genfry,  from  fnr-away  Tennessin>,  like  the  true  patriot  she 
is»  entrusted  to  oiir  keeidiiju  heirlooms  llnut  have  muie  down  in  her 
family ^ — a  eopy  of  the  will  of  Colonel  Jo4»l  Lane,  written  In  171M»  and 
s«rvey  of  land  and  land  ^ant  to  Nathaniel  Jones,  of  *'Whtte  Plains/* 
the  latter  signeil  by  Governor  Samuel  J*dinston,  Miss  Sehenek,  of 
Greensboro,  eontribnttni  many  prieeless  manuscripts,  aujooff  them  let- 
ters from  the  ^faninis  de  Lji  Eayette,  Baron  de  Kochambeau.  WiJlie 
JoneB.  Samuel  Johustou,  Jud«:e  Itichard  lletalersont  Colonels  ReadinjLj 


Blount,  Henry  Dixon  and  David  Fanning,  Generals  Nathanael  Greene, 
Anthony  Wayne,  Jethro  Sumner,  and  the  .signature  of  General  Joseph 
Graham.  The  register  of  Bute  Ck)urthouse,  county  seat  of  the  vanished 
county  of  Bute,  and  day  book  belonging  to  Patrick  Nennaye  about  a 
century  ago,  when  a  merchant  of  East  Tennessee,  were  of  use  from 
many  standix>iuts  to  the  scholar  and  the  student.  From  the  safety 
deposits  at  "Hayes"  Mr.  John  G.  Wood  allowed  to  be  exhibited  letters 
from  William  Hooper  and  John  Peuu  to  Joseph  Hewes.  Governor 
Samuel  Johnston  and  Judge  James  Iredell,  and  the  gem  of  all  the 
manuscripts — a  court-martial  drawn  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Paul 
Jones. 

The  battle  case  told  the  part  the  State  had  taken  in  the  struggle  for 
Independence.  Trophies  from  the  battlefields  of  Alamance,  Moore's* 
Creek  Bridge,  King's  Mountain  and  Guilford  Courthouse,  and  arms 
that  had  done  service,  borne  by  patriots  in  those  engjlgements, 
were  grouped  effectively.  Martial  spirits  and  army  officers  paused 
indefinitely  here,  contemplating  these  significant  implements  of  that 
crucial,  fundamental  period  of  our  nation's  existence.  From  the  map 
of  the  Battle  of  Alamance  one  could  learn  the  route  taken  by  Gov- 
ernor Tryou  and  his  army,  and  the  stand  occupied  by  the  sliort- 
sighted  Regulators.  The  old  "Liberty  Bell,"  the  intended  harbinger  of 
that  coveted  blessing — freedom — but  only  the  precursor  of  suffering. 
was  used  by  the  Regulators  in  lieu  of  a  drum  to  gather  together  the 
bands  of  rebels  on  that  fatal  day  in  May,  1771.  Swords  of  James 
Stewart,  seventh  Baron  of  Blantyre,  1781.  and  of  Colonel  Stephen  Mil- 
ler; the  powderhorn  of  Governor  Jesse  Franklin,  and  many  other  arms, 
were  packed  in  the  bottom  of  the  case.  The  manual  of  arms,  loaned 
by  Dr.  Peter  E.  Hines,  told  of  the  very  different  tactics  employed  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  shaving  case,  of 
walnut,  was  indeed  a  handsome  piece  when  presented  by  General 
Greene  to  Peter  Francisco  for  courage.  The  tray  is  lined  with  dark 
purple  velvet  and  originally  contained  a  razor  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  with  the  name  thereon.  On  the  top  is  this  inscription :  "Peter 
Francisco,  New  Store,  Buckingham  City,  Va.,  July  4,  1776.  A  tribute 
to  his  moral  worth  and  valor.  From  his  comrade  in  arms,  Genl.  N. 
Greene,"  scratched  by  the  General  himself  with  a  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument. The  pistol  captured  from  Cornwallis  for  many  years  had 
a  brass  label  attached,  on  which  appeared  tlio  British  leader's  name. 

Limited  space  forbade  tlie  acceptance  of  numerous  articles  of  his- 
toric furniture.  The  following  were  of  such  significance  that  they 
were  not  only  exhibite<l,  but  permission  was  granted  a  renowneil 
American  historian  to  photograph  these  heirlooms,  with  a  view  to  i)ub- 
lication  in  a  book  now  being  written:  The  chair  from  the  parlor  at 
"Sweet  Hall,"  that  elegant  seat  of  the  Ruttiiis  in  Virginia,  by  inherit- 
ance came  into  the  Cameron  family  of  this  State,  in  whose  hospitable 
ancestral  home  it  was  occupied  by  the  leading  Carolinians  of  several 
jjenerations.      Tlie    brave    heroes    of    the    Revolution    there    reposed. 
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while  tht*  bright  sturs  of  that  Inter  i^ahix)* — Grnhain,  Manly.  More- 
ht»iul,  ^fuivKimi,  Swain,  (»uston,  Cnlclwcll  and  rhelr  rontoiuiMirarie«, 
tbe  wanu  frifuds  of  Judj^e  DiiiKnii  ('niiifniiTi  ttiiil  his  soiu  the  luro  Mr, 
PattI  CarrUi;fton  ( 'aineron— have  »si\  aud  eutfrtiiintHl  thi»li'  nudJc^iit^es 
with  th<'  leailiti^jc  (opk's  of  tht'  tiin**s.  AmithiT  thalr  aiwo  vmno  froni 
"StujivUIi*."  and  him  apptMided  th«'  story  thai  James  JriMlfll,  a  rl^iiiK 
hiw.Vf'r  of  Chownii,  nttinalluc  etairt  at  IIIIIsh«tro.  more  fortuuatf  Mian 
Ids  colh'aKu**H,  pHcaptHl  the  fury  of  iho  Ue^ulators  by  that  day  vi^itiiis 
hiK  friend,  Hh-hanl  ISonnehan.  at  "Stagvllle."  On  that  oecnsUin  trndl- 
tlon,  Itauded  tlown  la  the  family  of  the  latter  iu;ent]etuan,  says  Jniiien 
Ircxlell  nrriiided  this  rliali'.  The  thalr  fnan  Mount  N'ernon  Hnji'^i^twl 
many  aeenes  rhn»tij:h  which  It  passe<l.  In  which  (ieneral  and  Mrs, 
"Washington  vveit?  ever  the  ideal  host  and  hostess  uf  the  dayt*  thjit  have 
paHsed  away  forever.  "Buinomhe  llall,"  In  \Vashhi;rtrm  County,  will 
ever  he  rememhered  for  the  ron<»\vn<'<l  iKwitltalHy  nnd  royal  welctane 
of  its  nmster,  l/ulonel  E^lward  Itnnt"ond)e,  wtio  sk^'ps  where  he  ;;ave 
his  life  f<»r  his  eountiy,  having-  died  a  prlsontT  In  rhlladelphin  from 
wounds  rocelv^Hl  on  Ihe  field  of  Genunntown,  even  thouirh  this  Colo- 
nial home  has  long  shu-e  gone  to  decay.*  Thl8  hanrtwime  8i>et'lmen  of 
ChipiK*ndale  that  has  held  many  a  notaide  imtrlot  or  dlirnltifMt  danio  of 
•'ye  ijlden  time."  alone  in  this  colleetion  rtM/ulled  that  gallant  wldler. 
"The  CornwalHs  rhalr."  as  modern  hlslortanH  nanie<i  the  very  snh- 
stnnlhil  iind  well-keid  treasure  that  tune  nlTi>rdi^l  cvimfort  tem]io- 
rarlly  to  Mmt  peer  in  hi**  retreat  frt^m  Oiiilfonl  (Vmrthouse.  hids 
fair  to  wiUies^  the  ian*i*age  of  many  more  years.  The  haiidt^^mie 
mahogany  rniil  table  that  belonged  to  Fresldeur  Andrew  Jaeks«in  has 
bwn  us«sl  when  playing  many  a  game  <»f  eartis  In  his  law  ottit*e  at 
SallHlniry.  It  ntmMl  l»olow  the  dei'k  of  eanlst  brought  to  E<k*nto»  iu 
Colonial  tlna^j*.  Tlie  wrap|H*r  to  this  was  not  broken  till  a  few  weoks 
before  being  brought  to  Jamestown.  The  figures  and  »lgn»  on  the 
fiirdM  were  very  erude.  and  the  regulations  roncerulng  the  exiairtntlon 
and  rehinding  were  somewhat  extraordinary. 

The  faRhions  of  the  long  ago  were  not  tanltted.  bat  were  displayed 
In  iitiaint  elothlng,  arrange*!  In  a  easw*  and  a  half.  The  North  Ctint- 
lina  dames  of  the  eighteenth  atid  earlier  half  of  tlie  nineteenth  centu- 
ries should  pwt  to  the  blush  the  matrons  jind  ihmisels  of  to-(tay,  »o 
fine  were  their  stitches,  almost  invisible;  so  snuwith  and  artistic  the 
finish  of  their  needlework.  The  material  nsefl  for  such  delicate  handi- 
work wns  of  the  thinnest  texture,  which  rendertnl  the  task  more  d  I  Ill- 
cult,  The  little  baby  dress,  worked  by  Mrs.  Rljzalwth  Hancock  Frank- 
lin, daughter  of  Llentetianl  Ilaucofk.  i>f  the  Kevolullon.  was  Ihe  dain- 
tiest bit  of  fancy  work,  in  perfect  state  of  preservation.  A  hautlker- 
Chlef*  past  the  century  mark,  elaborntely  cmliroldered.  Is  a  contrast  to 
those  small  articles  of  my  lady's  wardrobe  of  tlie  present.  l>eingalM>ut 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  sijuare,  of  fabric  like  mull.     An  antique  veil. 


'^On.  the  arch  of  the  outer  jyate  of  Colonel  Buneombe'a  mansion  were  inacribed  the 
followinir  !inc« :  "Welcome  all  to  Buncombe  Hatl." 


The  Durant  and  Bonaparte  Plates. 


Tub  Communion  Silver  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Edrnton.    Presentbxj  to  tue  Cuurcm 
BY  Colonel  Edward  Moselry  m  1725. 
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a  bead  bag,  a  scarf,  a  Persian  shawl  (age,  three  centuries),  a  China 
crepe  shawl — all  show  the  accessories  in  vogue  in  the  Province  a  cycle 
ago.  Judge  Iredell's  judicial  satin  gown  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
ravages  of  time.  Enough,  though,  was  intact  to  show  the  general 
effect.  The  elaborately  quilted  green  satin  petticoat  recalled  the  days 
of  the  brocaded  panniers  and  the  Watteau  plait,  and  corresponded 
with  the  white  satin  slippers  of  the  slender  heels  worn  by  the  beauti- 
ful wife  of  Grovernor  Turner  of  North  Carolina  one  hundred  and  five 
years  ago.  The  miniature  bonnet  was  a  delight  to  the  little  folks. 
What  a  sensation  this  must  have  created  in  Halifax  County  in  the 
year  1770,  when  the  Misses  Jenkins  received  it  from  their  sister,  in 
distant  Moravia,  as  a  model  of  the  bonnets  then  in  vogue  in  Europe, 
and  how  many  must  have  copied  it !  Of  the  apparel  worn  by  the  gen- 
tlemen were  shown  a  vest  and  trousers  of  Martin  Roberts,  forage 
master  of  the  Revolution,  and  General  Seagle.  Of  a  later  period  were 
a  cloak  and  two  silk  waists.  The  coverlet,  dark  blue  and  white ;  four 
counterpanes,  one  woven  and  embroidered  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
great-aunt  of  the  present  owner,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Smith,  of  Burlington ;  a 
tablecloth,  with  unique  design,  showed  something  of  the  contents  of 
the  lavender-scented  linen  closets  of  the  Revolutionary  days. 

The  "Edenton  Tea  Party,"  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  who  have  labored  long  and  patiently  to  raise  funds, 
by  publishing  the  yorth  Carolina  Booklet,  to  erect  a  suitable  memo- 
rial to  those  fifty-one  patriotic  women,  Is  well  told  in  relics.  To  be- 
gin, there  are  the  Booklets,  bound  and  in  order,  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth  volume,  containing  the  greatest  events  in  North  Carolina  his- 
tory, most  cleverly  written  by  our  leading  men  and  women.  The  most 
unl(iue  of  our  treasures  was  tlie  dainty  little  mmlel,  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  tlio  "Tea  Party  House."  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
King,  in  which  the  resolutions  were  signed,  October  25.  1774.  This 
was  a  gift  from  that  versatile  writer  and  historian.  Dr.  Richard  Dil- 
lard.  of  FMeuton.  Above  hung  the  painting  of  that  historic  gathering, 
also  presented  by  the  same  patriotic  gentleman  to  the  State  Library. 
Another  of  his  gracious  acts  was  i>Iacing  in  the  exhibit  for  distribu- 
tion a  nunil>er  of  pamphlets  containing  liis  article,  revise<l,  wliich  ap- 
peared in  the  Booklet,  August.  10()1.  It  is  well  illustrated.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  stately  Penelo[)e  Barker,  president  of  the  Tea  Party: 
the  portrait  of  Winifred  Hoskins.  already  niontioncd;  the  cut-glass 
dish,  rare  china  plate  and  I'rnyer  Rook  of  Elizal)eth  IIornibI<)W, 
the  china  plate  of  Mrs.  Iloskins  and  the  candle  stand  that  came  down 
from  the  Valentine  familj' — all  l)ring  those  fascinating  dames  of  the 
Revolutionary  days  very  close  to  us.  and  we  cnr\  j^el  their  very  pres- 
ence, hear  their  voices  in.  a  conglomeration  of  discussion,  and  are 
inspinnl  by  their  zeal  and  patriotism.  They  were  true,  noble.  refine<l 
women,  who  fulfilled  the  duty  of  tlie  home,  yet  forgot  not  their  coun- 
try. Can  the  daughters  of  to-day  act  unwisely  in  following  such 
examples? 
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Muuy  pbotogi*»i>hs.  otphhii^s  and  wator  (Mtlor?*  of  our  ureat  men  aurl 
women,  uotable  eveuts  ami  bi8t«»rl<:  i»l«ces  ttivereti  tlie  walls.  Ilore 
one  learniHl  that  North  Carollnn  gave  three  Prefildetit«  to  the  I'uioii — 
Andrew  JncksHim,  James  K,  Polk  and  Andrew  J«ihii»ou.  The  birth- 
plaee  of  each — small  shautleK — tell  what  oiiportutdtleK  are  within  the 
K^rawp  of  evi^ry  Amerkan  l:H»y,  Likeiii'SHrs  nr  the  tlrnt  two  accom- 
jiantHl  the  cuts,  Uiie  of  tlie  threr'  most  pujndar  autJ  ciiarmlntr  mi»- 
treswes  nf  the  Wldtfr"  Ihaise — I>ully  Payin%  wife  nf  Jiuiuw  Madison— 
waa  t>orn  at  New  <Jiarden  Settleiuent.  North  t'amnna.  May.  Lii.  3772. 
This  event  was  frwpiently  nientlonerl  hy  the  en**tiKllau8  when  sjjeaklng 
of  the  writing  de«k  and  Bohendan  jjlans  etdo^jne  l»«>tTle  bou)?ht  hy  Mr«. 
E.  E.  Moilitt  at  a  Hale  fif  Holly  Madlscm's  per.manil  i>ro|ierly  several 
years  ago  in  Philadelphisi.  Kdenton,  "tlie  liothtHl  of  the  HevohiMnn" 
In  the  Colony,  han  playrd  an  iioportaiU  part  in  our  hlfttory.  Here 
could  be  found  nuiny  interest Injr  srenes  relnfhiK  lo  her  past,  sueh  as 
the  roui'thoune.  where  are  wturetl  iiiiiiimerahUi  documents,  snna*  dating 
far  into  the  t'lilnninl  periml ;  ^t.  I'aul's  riiurdi,  a  ifirniri't^iue  sih*c1- 
luen  of  t'olradiil  areliite<"ture,  whose  vestry  rcwan  t^ontains  the  ju»te<l 
r»eelarsith>n  of  Indeiiendenee  xijcned  by  the  vestrymen  June  1V»,  177*5  ;♦ 
the  densely  sbadeil  churchyard,  showing  the  spot  where  sleep  the 
Cohjnial  (ioveriRirs,  Thomas  Ptdlok  and  I'harles  Kden.  and  the  wife 
of  Edwartl  Moseley;  the  water  cndors  of  the  "Tea  Party  House"  and 
the  "Cuprda  House,"  still  standitig.  the  most  ancient  in  the  town: 
Washlimtoii's  ebair.  iii  the  Masonic  Hall  *tf  the  trmrthouse;  "Hayes.*' 
Ma  ill  to  be  the  rtawt  interesting  old  home  in  the  South— It  was  buJlt 
iu  1S(>1.  Xi>  mere  picture  (nu  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  ami  ele- 
gance of  thli^  seat,  a  lin^erlm?  mejiieiito  of  the  eavallers.  Here,  fu 
terms  of  iutianicy,  have  lieen  enlertalnetl  men  renowned  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  (»f  life,  for  Governor  Sanuiel  Johnston  elainie<l  as  frh'nds 
the  jrreatest  men  of  hla  time;  and  his  son.  James  Cathcart  Johiiatrai, 
while  never  active  !u  iHilitics,  knew  well  the  most  notable  of  his  coun- 
irynnMi.  The  olii  mansion  is  rich  in  portraits,  marble  liusts,  rare  vol- 
iiim«*s  and  mainjKcripts— silent  reuiin<lers  of  thos**  hlsiorle  personages 
which  so  enloince  tlie  linirni  nf  rbt*  plH<-e.  The  present  (^vner.  Mr. 
John  U.  \V<mm).  fully  apjirtviates  {his  priceless  i»osscssion»  and  so  re- 
veres the  past  tliat  "Hayes"  is  kept  in  perfeet  condition,  [u^eserving  In 
detail  the  arranp;ements,  exterior  awl  interior,  tliat  existed  In  the  old 
days.  In  the  burying  ground  near  by  sleep  Govenior  Samuel  John- 
ston, Judge  Iredell  and  Hannah  Johnston,  his  wife,  whose  roniatiee 
was  one  tif  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Colonial  dnys;  tlovernor  Iredelb 
Tbninns  Uarker  and  Penelo|>e,  his  wife.  The  empty  grave  of  James 
Wilson,  the  signer  itf  the  Declaration  of  Indepeiidenn\  from  P4nin8yb 
vaidii.  whose  remains  were  reinovi*<l  with  iimdi  ptmiii  iind  ceremony 
to  Pblbidelpbiji  in  the  autumn  nf  ItHX;.  Inis  be«'n  Httitigly  uiarked.  All 
these  tombstones  can  be  seen  In  the  photogra[>h.     The  old-fashtoned 


*T}iia  waa  the  teat  adopted  by  tb«  Provincial  Coneresa  at  Hillaboro,  Auffuat  23,  LT7B. 
See  Colonial  Records  of  North  Caroilna.  X.  171.  61Z. 
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tavern  has  long  since  been  relegated  to  the  past,  but  "Ye  Old  Eagle 
Tavern,"  at  Hertford,  of  Colonial  days,  still  hangs  out  its  sign  and  Is 
kept  open  to  the  public.  The  headquarters  of  Cornwallis  at  Wilming- 
ton makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  the  cruel  treatment  meted  out  to 
our  patriots  while  prisoners  in  its  dungeons.  The  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  the  whites  and  the  Tuscaroras,  led  by  Tom  Blount,  which  has 
been  photographed,  is  drawn  in  terms  of  cruelty  which  remind  us  of 
all  the  horrors  of  the  Tuscarora  War,  Liberty  Point,  Fayetteville, 
has  attached  the  history  of  Cumberland's  sons  gathering  for  the  draw- 
lug  up  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  June  20,  1775,*  and  the  sub- 
scribing of  many  names  still  prominent  in  that  section,  where  loyalty 
to  the  crown  and  patriotism  were  strong,  for  here  dwelt  the  Highland- 
Scotch.  Daniel  Boone  looked  the  sturdy  woodman,  the  sure  marks- 
man and  the  brave  pioneer  he  was.  While  Pennsylvania  claims  his 
birthplace,  he  once  dwelt  within  our  borders  and  was  associated  with 
Judge  Richard  Henderson  in  settling  the  Colony  of  Transylvania  and 
preceded  him  thither  with  wagons,  teams  and  supplies.  Another  of 
our  adopted  sons  was  the  greatest  of  naval  heroes,  John  Paul  Jones, 
whose  oi^ly  home  was  that  of  Willie 'Jones,  in  Halifax  Countj',  kno>vn 
as  "The  Grove."  In  one  case  could  be  found  a  bit  of  moulding  from 
this  house,  long  since  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  a  view  of  it  to- 
day. One  of  the  greatest  of  Carolinians  was  Judge  George  E.  Badger, 
soldier,  statesman,  brilliant  orator,  able  jurist.  At  an  early  age  he 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812.  Tryon  Palace  was  built  with 
funds  raised  by  taxation,  causing  loud  discontent,  which  culminated 
in  the  battle  of  Alamance,  1771.  Fire  destroyed  the  last  remaining 
vestige  a  few  weeks  ago.  Hence,  only  pictures  like  this  remain  to 
show  that  center  of  the  social  world  in  the  Province.  Two  of  our  his- 
torians. Hawks  and  Carruthers,  were  by  no  means  handsome  men, 
which  nearly  debarred  their  apijearing  in  such  distinguished  company. 
Colonel  Joel  Lane's  home  at  Bloomsbury,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Raleigh,  is  one  of  our  few  Colonial  houses  in  existence  and  use.  Here 
the  General  Assembly  met  and  elected  Thomas  Burke  Governor.  The 
etching  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  by  the  late  W.  G.  Randall.  The  law 
office  of  Judge  Gaston,  in  which  he  wrote  the  first  State  song,  "Caro- 
lina," and  in  which  he  breathed  his  last,  was  hung  with  the  poem, 
deftly  illunilnate<!  by  Miss  Sallie  C.  Jackson. 

Miss  Rodman's  collection  of  relics  was  of  such  value  (being  treas- 
ures handed  down  in  the  Blount  and  Harvey  families,  and  now  the 
property  of  Miss  Marcia  Rodman,  her  aunt,  and  herself)  that  she 
herself  brought  them  to  Jamestown  and  installed  them,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Mary  Blount.  These  fille«l  one  and  a  half  cases 
and  were  attractively  arranged  and  greatly  admiral. 

The  map  of  Old  Brunswick  Itoad.  173r».  suid  that  of  Wnsldugton, 
county  seat  of  Beaufort  County,  N.  C..  the  first  town  named  after  the 
famous  General,  are  fine  specimens  of  penmanship  and  drawing.     The 

*  This  was  the  test  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Charleston,  June  3.  1776,  and 
copied  by  the  Committees  of  Safety  for  the  District  of  Wilminfirton.  June,  19.  1776. 
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lui  «>f  r.iiih.  our  flrgT  town,  ilntw  hack  ns  pitrly  as  1705.    Three  rare 

kliiiiliil  iloriiirjPTitH  were  illKiilnywl.  vtz.,  u  land  gra.Dt  made  to  Chief 
•lunilcf*  Ottitf  In  ITfMJ.  iitiother  signed  hy  Governor  CbarleH  Kden,  1714 
tttid  ti  dDTuinerit  wrlth  the  Hljeriiature  nt  G^ivemor  Arthur  Dobbs  nt- 
inrhed,  It.Vi,  The  HlJver  luster  i>itrUer,  n  century  aiid  thirty  years 
mU!.  wii*  iiflinlrrHt  I»y  jill  observers.  This  represeoted  a  long-sint^  for- 
nnkeii  nrl.  Tlir-  Imby  dre«a  niid  ciii>«.  with  their  luvU»lble  BtitchoB. 
wt'ri'  fhf  Uiujcllwork  of  M»ry  Harvey.  "Harvey  Halt,"  during  the 
ItfVoluiliiii,  The  fnrm  were  very  hiindsoine  and  of  exquisite  work- 
miinshlti. 

Miiny  |»erp«»iiaJ  Jtrtlrles  that  had  lielonjfed  to  Major  Ilwtding  Blount. 
«»f  tiM'  Uevoluticm,  have  been  jtreserved.  Among  them,  n  sptir  worn 
dtirlniJ  bin  military  service,  n  bras**  candlestick,  a  rup  ami  saucer  of  a 
ware  now  verj"  rare,  the  indispensable  silver  snuflFlJox  nntl  knee 
biirkles. 

Wiint  a  handsome  man  was  Dr.  Simmons  Baker,  of  "Palmyra/' 
\\  liohM*  fentures  were  Grecian!  Tills  picture  rested  on  a  mahogany 
Np4Miii  rnsc,  once  his  propertj'. 

*i'h(p  Inviilnnblc  iMiJIcction  < oiij^nrlsKl  rdlis  of  nil  classes,  many  of 
wliii'li  would  have  liw^n  ornaments  to  the  Coloulal  Dame«*  Exhibit* 
being  of  sufflclent  age  and  historic  value  to  have  t)een  sought.  It  was 
hidewl  our  gain  to  havescfured  such  a  loan.  Tlarl  the  Xtuih  Carolina 
nsiines  sent  an  exhibit.  Miss  Riwlman  would  doubtiess  have  placed  at 
leasr  a  jiortioii  of  these  treasures  there. 

Tiic  WnrliHVia  lliatoricnl  Society  deserves  special  recognition,  for  it 
was  this  reu»arkable  org«uizuti<>n  that  resi>oudetl  primarily  t«i  the 
apiieal  for  aid  frouj  patriotic  raroiliiisniK,  it  Is  the  oMest  society  of 
the  kind  In  (he  State,  anrl  has  set  an  example  worthy  of  euiulatlun. 
M*nch<»v!a's  exliiblt  revcaied  the  life  of  the  jM'opie.  their  Industries, 
household  nienslls,  Implemeuts  of  war  anil  peace,  accomplishments, 
comforts  and  litorature.  The  Moravl»ns  had  an  exi-ellent  display  In 
the  renusylvanla  exhibit,  of  which  this  was  the  <MmipIenieut.  The 
entire  history  of  those  thrifty,  religious.  i*caceabidiug  citizens,  that 
have  ever  remuln«Mi  n  disfinet  colony,  fiffords  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  stutlent. 

The  Moravian  Chiin-h.  whose  omcial  name  is  **UnUaM  Fratrum,'* 
can  cImIii)  tht-  dlt«tlnrtiou  of  Ix'lng  the  oldest  of  all  rndestant  deuomi- 
mitioiis.  dsiting  back  to  145T,  when  the  followers  of  tlje  great  reformer 
and  uiartyr.  John  Huss.  organized  the  "I'ulty  of  Brethren."  The  cru- 
elties ami  persecutions  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  threatened  annihila- 
tion, but  these  zeolous  Protestants  were  crushed,  not  extermlnate<l : 
for  iiof  only  was  the  Moravian  Church  reorganized  and  established  lu 
foreign  lantls.  but  is  now  licMng  resioreil  in  its  mother  country,  and  tlie 
apost*jlie  succt»Msi(MJ  has  Ikh?u  preserved  unbroken.  To  escape  the  op- 
[irt'ssion  in  some  Euro|»ean  kingdoms,  a  tract  of  land  containing  nearly 
one  bundriMl  thousand  acres  was  purchased  In  North  Carolina  in  1752. 
This  Im   included  in  the  present  county  of  Forsj-th.    To  this  sweet 
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•Smm  "Hi*=i-:^     -■  "  i  ■      .-     :  •  F.<>v.  J.  H.  Clewvll. 
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haven  of  rest  was  given  the  name  of  Wachovia,  an  anglicism  of  the 
German  term  Wacfiauy  derived  from  the  words  wach,  a  stream,  and 
aue,  a  meadow.  The  selection  of  this  nomenclature  was  due  to  the 
marked  resemblance  of  the  natural  features  of  this  territory,  particu- 
larly its  many  streams  and  rich  meadows,  to  the  estate  of  the  noble 
Count  Zinzeudorf,  In  Austria,  the  home '  of  the  restored  Moravian 
Church.  Here  has  flourished  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  a 
people  whose  pronounced  traits  have  been  the  ennobling  virtues  of  the 
Teutonic  race.  In  time  Salem  became  the  center  of  the  community, 
and  so  continues.  It  is  most  refreshing  to  know  that  there  is  one 
siK)t  in  this  Commonwealth  where  Progress  is  not  king,  but  where  the 
old  ideas  and  the  old  customs  are  so  cherished  that  they  are  upheld  as 
a  sacred  trust.  The  bustle  and  up-to-date  standard  of  the  twin  city 
of  AVinston  exert  no  Influence,  ever  proving  that  heredity  is  stronger 
than  environment. 

From  the  headquarters  of  the  society  have  gone  forth  to  previous 
expositions  a  few  treasures,  but  never  before  has  so  large  a  collection 
been  allowed  to  leave  Salem.  On  this  occasion  consent  was  not  ob- 
tained until  a  custodian  was  permitted  to  accompany  and  install  it. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  loan  could  have  been  secured  but  for  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  society. 
The  collection  was  installed  by  Mr.  Julius  A.  Llneback,  with  that  care 
and  system  for  which  the  Moravians  are  noted,  and  embraced  the 
twelve  following  classes:  Light,  heat,  water,  household  tools  and 
manufactures,  earthenware,  firearms,  literature,  maps,  etc.,  music, 
scientific  and  professional,  historic  relics,  sundries.  "A  century 
of  lights"  showed  a  remarkable  series  of  candlesticks,  of  iron,  tin 
and  brass  (with  the  quaint  methods  of  mauufaoturing  tallow  and 
wax  candles),  lanterns,  lard  and  oil  lamps,  terminating  with  the 
earliest  electric  globe.  The  different  stages  of  the  "tile  stove"  were 
illustrated,  from  the  moulds  for  making  the  pantiles,  the  iron  frame 
and  grate,  to  the  photograph  of  the  old  stove  used  in  the  rooms  of  the 
society,  suggestive  of  those  still  In  vogue  in  Germany.  The  wooden 
toot  warmer  is  similar  to  tlioso  seen  in  foreign  churches. 

The  Salem  waterworks  were  tlie  most  iniiK)rtant  of  their  conve- 
niences, and  deeply  interest(*d  General  Washington  during  his  visit  in 
1701.  Four  years  were  required  to  complete  the  first  system.  The 
last  pipes  were  laid  March  2r»,  1778.  "The  source  of  supply  was  a 
number  of  si)rings,  situated  where  Calvary  Moravian  Cluin*h.  Win- 
ston, now  stands.  The  pipes  were  made  of  hard  pine  lojxs.  hovod  their 
full  length  and  neatly  joined  togetlier.  througli  which  the  water  flowed 
by  gravity  to  a  cistern  in  tlie  north  en<l  of  town,  and  from  which  it 
was  distributed  to  the  principal  buildings  of  the  community.  This 
system  was  In  operation  about  fifty  years."*  Tlie  new  system  of  1828 
had  a  pump  house  at  the  east  end  of  Rank  Street,  from  which  water 
was  forced  by  a  large  overshot  wheel  to  the  large  cistern  at  the  south 

•See  "History  of  Wachovia,"  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Clewell. 


oiul  nf  t'f^lnr  Avpuuc  and  r-fiuveyort  tliemo  to  sum  Her  cisterns  by 
^I'jivity,  thi'dugb  ejirtht^ti  pijK'H,  U*  tbi»  nuiiii  Imiklliii:^  and  ilwflliiiKs 
thmusK'tlH  the  town.  Ttit'se  oisterns  were  liriok  lined  Jinrt  t^aieiit*>rl. 
Thf  t'tipiR'lty  wiis  3.<K)f)  pilUms  niul  iiixin*.  »iul  t^ufli  cistern  luid  it 
imiuii. 

Tlu'  HriiiHl.  wirli  its  swiiiiciiii:  fr:inn.*s.  mniinHl  djiys  uf  jJtruly.  Tho 
mowl  Hullent  iiMi>iiifs4if  Wii(_'h«tvin's  lilsiory  \\>m'p  j>r<'s<'nr»>l,  siuh  us:  Thc» 
first  sortU'iupnt  t)f  WiH'liDvia.  ITrili;  Imlhin  tnnihle  ami  FnMn-li  ami  In- 
(Ihiu  W.'»r.  IT-'ri TtlJ;  fttuntllii;;  of  Sjtlt'iu.  1  "<!♦»,  Mini  SH'iIt'iu  <lnriii«  the 
Uovnlutiimnry  War;  (J*ivi*rnor  Trynn's  t\vi»  vlsHs  r«»  Wnrlii>viii :  the 
MtH'kk'iilmrK  LH't'himttiuu  jik  Tiii'iilloupd  hi  tb«^  Ht'f^irtl^  nf  \Vii<-lKiv!a 
frlatn  ret^ently  rii»w)vereih  i  a  4'<tHe<'tl4»u  nf  PrDVliirlnl  miiiiey:  n  ttiUee- 
ll»ni  of  |lo^^tH^^e  stnm|is.  iinri  mimernOH  views  of  the  old  ti»wii»  The 
luniisi,  whieh  ixtvennl  ii  jimxlly  jxn'tion  c>f  the  wnlL  were  <"(>rmider<*<l  of 
UVenl  worth.  The  iliKUiiieiit  of  the  urealent  valne  was  the  nrl:riiial 
AiiiiK'sty  Proelnmntudi,  issued  Ity  (inveriior  Tryoii  to  the  Remilattirs 
after  the  hattle  of  AlaiiiJitU'e.  The  IVritish  niu]  I'roviiirhil  neal  at- 
tiir))ed  fluTelu  is  fimr  imheK  hi  diatiiett*r.  Tlu*  (n'tgiiial  nmy  was 
sent  to  ihe  Moravititis  sit  liethabara.  Tills  is  a  (rue  eoijy  of  the 
iJi'oehHiialkni : 

"Nomil  I'AMOI.INA. 

'7f//  If  in  Rrvellvnnf  Wnu  Trf/tm,  Enquire,  Uin  Miijrxtp'M  ('(tjtttthi 

dntintJ  (Hid  (iorrnior  in  Chirf  iti  untf  tmr  tltf  xtihl  /'ror/aec. 

*'A    I' ROC  LA  MAT  ION. 

"WhereUH  I  am  informed  that  many  |»ei"stai8  wlio  have  tieeii  etju- 
^-enied  in  the  late  Rei'M^lllou  are  de«*irous  of  Kulituittlng  themselves  to 
<tovenimeiit.  I  do  therefore  lyrUe  Notht*  that  every  I*ei*win  who  will 
eoine  in  either  \o  Mine  or  (leuerjii  Waihleli's  ('auiit*  lay  down  their 
Anas*  Tak»'  tlj»'  Oath  of  Aile^'^iantv.  and  [•rnmise  !*»  in\y  nil  Taxes  that 
nre  now  due.  <ir  may  h<*r*'after  heeoine  dvie  hy  thmi  res|iectively.  and 
sulvmit  to  the  LawH  of  this  4'onntry.  shail  have  his  Majesty'^  namt 
Graeious  and  Free  Pardon  for  all  Treasons.  Insin-recrioiiH  and  Reheb 
lions,  done  or  committHl  on  or  l>efore  the  sixteenth  of  May  last.  Prci- 
vldeil  they  make  theh*  Submission  a  foresaid  on  or  lK*fore  the  Tenth  of 
.Tnly  next^  The  followlnj;  I'ersotis  are  however  exeejited  fritm  the 
Heiietlt  of  the  Proelamatlon.  viz..  All  tlie  Out-Laws.  The  Prisoners,  All 
TluKse  eoneerned  in  bbiwln^  Uj*  (Jennrst)  Wsiddt'H's  Anjaiunitiou  in 
MeeklenburiC  Tiiuiity.  and  tlie  undernanitHl  Persons,  to  wit,  Sanniel 
Jones,  Joshna  Teaj^no,  Sanniel  Waiu;tf«tni*r,  Shin>n  Innin,  Jt\.  Abraham 
( 'reson,  Benjamin  Merrill,  Jana^s  Wllkerson,  Sr.,  Edward  Smith.  John 
Kinni»ass.  Joseph  Porltnr.  WlllUtm  llnnklii.  William  Ib4>ersr*n.  John 
Winkler*  John  Wll<-ox,  Jarol>  Fe Iker  and  Tbunias  Persou. 

"(ilven  ninb*r  my  llnnd  aial  the  tfront 

Seal  of  the  said  priivhnf  this  Eleventh 
iJny  of  J^iiie.  Ajum  Douiinl  1771. 

'*By  His  Kxeelleney's  Comiuand.  Wm.  Tbvon." 
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After  the  victory  of  Alamance  the  Governor  repaired  to  Wachovia 
with  his  prisoners  and  army  of  three  thousand  men,  who  were  sus- 
tained by  the  plentiful  supplies  of  the  Moravians.  The  church  diary 
at  Bethabara  shows  many  entries  concerning  this  sojourn.  Among 
them  mention  was  made  of  tlie  fireworks  and  of  celebrating  the  lying's 
birthday,  "when  manoeuvres  of  the  battle  of  Ahimance  were  repeated. 
Volley  after  volley  was  fired,  both  from  the  muslietry  and  the  artillery, 
until  the  houses  In  the  village  trembled  and  shook."  Here  for  three 
or  four  days  the  Governor  established  court,  and  many  Reguhitors 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  Of  this  second  visit  to  Wachovia  gen- 
eral history  has  lost  sight,  but  in  the  Archive  room  of  the  Society  the 
student  can  glean  knowledge  of  this  date  of  imjiortance. 

The  Moravians  are  born  lovers  of  music.  Wherever  their  church 
has  spread,  there  can  be  found  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  for 
singing  enters  largely  into  their  form  of  worship.  Hymns  have  been 
often  comjKjsed  for  special  occasions.  The  first  notice  of  instrumental 
music  was  made  in  the  records  February  24.  17n4,  and  the  first  in- 
strument— a  trumi>et  of  wood — was  manufactured  at  Bethabara.  An 
orgain  was  imported  in  1702,  and  later,  1765.  trombones  were  intro- 
duced. Choirs  of  vocal  and  Instrumental  musicians  were  in  the  dif- 
ferent churches.  As  organs  were  uncommon,  wind  instruments  were 
substituted  for  them;  hence  the  Trombone  Choir  was  formed  and 
proved  of  great  service,  both  for  religious  and  social  purposes.  When 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Tryon  visited  Wachovia  in  September,  17G7.  they 
were  welcomed  with  music,  which  also  entered  largely  into  their  enter- 
taiimient  during  their  stay  of  four  days.  The  Trombone  Choir  sounded 
forth  a  royal  welcome  for  President  Washington  as  he  entered  Salem, 
:May  31.  1701,  and  played  afterwards  for  his  pleasure.  A  French  horn, 
witliout  valves,  and  a  trombonist's  book,  containing  uiusic.  among 
other  .selections,  "God  Save  (ireat  Washington."  arranged  just  for 
that  event,  were  used  in  serenading  our  chieftain.  These  historic 
relics  were  taken  to  Jamestown,  along  with  many  other  old  instru- 
ments and  some  manuscript  nmsic.  The  harpsichord  was  l)oth  rare 
and  curious.  It  comes  after  tlie  spinet  and  before  the  piano.  The 
natural  keys  are  black,  the  sharps  white. 

Among  tlie  scientific  and  professional  articles,  the  •'cyclometer  of 
17.si'>"  and  the  silhouette  machine  and  a  group  t)f  silhouettes  were  most 
interesting. 

Salem  Academy  has  ever  instnictcnl  its  pupils  thoroughly  hi  the  art 
of  nt*edlework.  for  wlilcli  it  is  famous.  Tlie  specimens  shown  have 
sustained  the  reputation  of  tliis  renowned  institution  of  learning. 

The  fire  department  dates  back  to  17^.";.  when  precautionary  steps 
were  taken  by  purchasing  two  fire  engines.  The  very  unique  one  ex- 
hibited was  one  of  the  first  brought  to  America.  This  was  intended 
to  go  into  buildings  and  other  places  wliere  the  larger  one  could  not 
l>e  taken.  It  has  known  no  injury  from  time,  and  could  have  been  of 
service  had  anything  so  Imijossible  as  a  fire  occurrwl  in  a  i)erfectly 


fln«|ii\M>r  «trucmre.  It  vnn  throw  a  strejim  of  water  tlirt?e-eigbtljfci  of 
nn  ItiHi  sevetity-flve  feet.  Uu  rbe  imttJii  aiipeara  the  name  of  "Jobanii 
ThoiiJu»  I'uehler,  Cruadenbur^,  1TH4,'*  tlie  ninnufacturer,  Iliingluff  by 
tin*  vuxltir  were  two  le«tlier  wak*r  buiki'tti!,  Kiu-h  hnnsebfOd  wns  ri»* 
«lUlriM}  (o  kt*«'i»  several*  iu  casi*  of  tuier^eiicy. 

The  Iron  cliest  wiis  tlie  forHruiiiivr  n("  thv  umn^  iMmi>liraUi'<l  •uiDliti- 
u«(l<m  siife.     It  pt»8He>»i*«Hl  ii  fjilsi*  uh«I  ii  i'oin"tMit<Ml  UK-k. 

Tbe  rlrsi  liou8e  built  in  Sjileui,  In  17li«».  b:iH  U»ot;  sint-f  falltni  to  de- 
oii>*.     Only  n  j>St_'ture  n»maln8»  whirli  etvuld  be  f*e«»ii  iu  the  exhililf. 

Tliv  nr«t  prlntlln;;  press  brought  to  Sulenj  could  be  of  scrvke  to-ihiy, 
thouifii  tlu'  luutilpiiJuliun  would  be  i'Iuiii»y,  coinpiired  with  the  mcHlem 
inaclilue.  Thl8  infonuutiou  was  fiirniahed  on  n  cjird  tackwl  to  the 
pri'sti ; 

"ThlH  prlntiutf  press  was  bronjjjht  in  IIUIslM»ro,  NfrHi  t'uroJlim,  be- 
fore rbt'  Urvohitiimary  War.  snal  whik'  thvr**  it  \\:is  u^-d  l<i  prim  some 
of  lliv  unnierouH  proLlauiatioiis  uT  Lord  (.'urjuvalUw, 

"Abtiut  1SU7  it  was  pureliat^*-!!  by  J<»Un  <'.  Filuni,  of  Salem.  N,  r„ 
who  esitibllr4h*xl  fhe  prhitiiig  busliiess  in  Salem  utid  Ix^f^aa  tbf  ]oiblieu- 
rkm  til"  nium'fi  Almtimic. 

*"Tht  U'rc.'A/|/  Ulennvr  was  the  tirst  paper  published  iu  Sak-m.  iu 
INITJI.  After  tliit*.  The  I'urmer'n  Reporter  and  Runil  Rtpmitory,  about 
is:!"!,  lu  is."!i.  Juhn  C,  Blum  was  sueeeetled  by  bis  two  sour,  who 
f^Mindi"*!  the  widl-km>wu  tirm  of  L.  V.  &  M  T,  Blum,  who  tlieii  bi^j^au 
the  jnibbcaikm  »if  The  i'vnple'n  Vvchh. 

"AftiT  tb4'  death  of  E.  T.  Blum.  In  lS5»r>,  tbo  oltl  ]ir4AS8  liecuinH  the 
propfrty  nf  tbo  Warb^nia  Ilisturiiol  Snrirty,  but  so  far  il  has  bt^'n 
impossible  in  thai  who  brom;ht  It  to  Ilillsboro,  from  which  jilaee  John 
i\  Blum  seeurrtl  it. 

*"riie  original  eerew  in  titne  liecame  so  worn  that  It  was  ueeessary 
to  repkue  it  by  another,  aud  this  fart  arrouutH  frtr  tiie  prc^nent  serew 
bearing  the  name  of  A.  Ramaiie.  of  Plinadelplda,  Pji,.  \\\n*m  busiuesa 
was  emidurti^il  after  the  Itevi>lulitaj,  and  not  bi^J'tav"' 

The  mlk-etltni  i-rowdiMl  four  cascH  in  all,  Warhitvia,  by  her  ready 
and  prompt  rt'stmiiiRe,  nrounorl  ambitkai  and  Rave  oni'onFa^jement  to  ^ro 
on  to  higher  eff<trtH.  Her  biyalty  lu  tho  kind  of  her  tuJoptitni  eau 
never  be  t)ue»tioiietl,  even  lii  the  uiHmteHt  d*'tails. 

What  ban  l>eeii  the  rwult  of  all  tlR^se  mouth**  of  wearing!:  toll,  cease- 
lews  resiainsibilUy.  jjersnnal  diHeomfort»  from  extreme  heat  and  eold, 
tbt*  risk  of  losluff  prerknis  helrloonm  whieh  eo\dd  ue%*er  t»e  replaeed, 
and  the  expendltiin*  »*f  tnoneyV     Dkl  It  pay? 

The  compensation  was  mttre  than  adetniate.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reward*^  of  a  year's  latnir :  When  the  awards  of  merit  were  liestowed, 
Norlli  Carolina  won  the  silver  nietlab  ti»>,'ether  with  New  Y«irk  aud  the 
Clmreh  ExhlljitH,  J^urely  we  were  In  goodly  aud  pi*a»s  compjiuy.  More 
visitors  soui^'bt  tlie  North  Carolina  Exhibit  than  any  other  in  the  llla- 
tory  Building,  while  numbers  came  Just  for  a  iijllmjise  of  that  alone. 
Great  pnlns  were  taken  by  the  cuf?t<:KJiflus  iu  ohar^^e  to  show  and  ex- 


plain  all  thiDgs.  During  thos^  atrenuoua  days  of  installatJon.  wbeu 
admii5i<iiiu  was  restricted  to  cards,  the  duties  of  tl»e  P*iuliatan  Guards 
stationed  at  the  entrance,  and  of  the  courteous  Custodian  and  Super- 
IntentJeiit  were  increasetl  dailj%  animiiJirnij:  smd  Mdmitting  North  rar- 
ollna't*  guests?.  We  were  just  fU'ross  the  Iwu-dfr,  and  our  i)et>i)le  in  gen- 
eral were  deeply  interested.  The  uufoldlng  uf  the  State's  noMe  past 
ha»  been  a  revelation  to  many.  The  ix>liit  enipha«li5efl  more  than  any 
other  was  the  tlrst  English  sett  lenient  at  Roanoke  Island.  Perhaps, 
in  future,  when  orators  and  historians  address  audiences  they  will 
not  igUiU'e  The  priority  of  this  English  cx>lony.  One  historian  of 
iiatkaial  reputation,  wince  having  hi;*  attention  drawn  to  our  Exhlhlt, 
has  visiti^  the  State,  making  a  systematic  study  of  her  unpuhli.'shed 
archives  and  gathering  material  therefrom  for  a  prostwetive  voUime. 
AJ(i)(lier  has  hod  many  phnt«»graphs  taken  of  the  chief  relics,  to  ai>- 
liear  in  a  work  on  the  historic  South.  Our  sliver  hall  marks  are  to 
be  i>ubllshed  in  the  pages  of  still  another  valuable  embryonic  work. 
Fmni  varimis  sections  of  the  t*ni*in  t-ame  persons  who  found  there 
information  of  vHiue  to  them,  personally.  As  an  educational  factor, 
the  sncci'ss  was  ounidete,  nnd  It  is  LM^iieved  that  this  engrossing  work 
will  greatly  aid  in  develoitlug  the  liistorical  awaiieninj;  already  i>egun 
in  our  midst. 

Jamestown  ExrK>sltlon  Is  now  Init  a  delightful  memory,  which  must 
remain  "a  joy  forever"  to  thtise  who  saw  it  from  ati  historical  stand- 
point. No  description  can  convey  any  idea  of  Its  worth  or  artistic 
effect.  To  the  generou.*?  men  and  xvomen  of  Carolina  who  made  this 
exhihitjon  a  possibility  by  the  loan  of  their  priceless  helrlo<?ms,  and 
by  their  untiring  energj*;  to  the  custodians  of  other  States,  who,  by 
tlielr  ctmrtesy  and  encouragement.  rendere<l  the  installation  an  easier 
task,  there  are  existing  obligations  which  cao  never  be  repaid. 


HISTORIC  RELICS. 


SILVER. 


Cijuiiijiinloii  service  (Atin'rhjiii  i  frum  SI.  VtniVs  Church.  Edeiiton. 
N.  C,  It  «'fmsl8l8  nl'  pattMi  jiud  iJinlhn'  mij*1  w^is  tin*  gift  of  Culinjvl  I'^il' 
wiml  MoH«'Jy  in  172.J.     I^wummI  by  llie  vewtry. 

('on"»»t^  jioi  nutl  ftviirn  pitflier,  1715,  owned  by  Governor  (*liarli>s 
Ktk'ii,  beiirluK  the  Edfii  crest.  I^finiHl  bj  M1m,s  VAW.n  IhtrwcMHl  Drjuii'. 
EdeiiToii.  N.  C. 

Servh*t»  I'onHlsthig  uf  fivi*  pieces.  <i\viu'<l  by  trovfnior  Simim'l  .lt»bii- 
wtuii,  of  *'Hiiyt*i<."  wbiuh  were;  one  tea  jMit,  ionn<Nl  by  Mrs*.  W,  D. 
IVudt'n ;  Toji  imk  and  f'ream  [>Ui'lu*r.  loaiu**!  by  »Mr.  Jtilkni  WihrI  ; 
&nmr  bmvl.  JoanfHl  by  Mr.  lliil.  W«»Mt. 

iH^sKt'rtsiHHiii,  tiwrn-d  by  (J4iveru*»r  Saimud  Jolnijflioti,  liearhig  tbe 
Johnston  cresi.    I^tjineil  by  Mfs.  W.  D.  £»rudt*n,  Edt?nton,  N.  L\ 

4'na'ti*.  about  ITiMt.  belouj^'ed  to  tho  ra|Lr*^t  family  and  beariiif;  their 
crt?«t.     Loanwl  by  Miss  Eliza  Ilsirwixrfl  Drane,  Edcutou,  N.  V. 

The  Cameron  servkt*  (Aujerk-au.  JohiiMou  and  Truat).  t-uuBlstinKr  of 
I'ofToe  not.  su}znr  rlisJib.  civam  iilt»ker,  vun  iiinldUnk^}]  and  one  Ivn 
pot  <  SbeMii'id  ]il}iti?>,  owned  l»y  Mr.  Kichard  lU-nneliant  of  "Staifvllle,'* 
member  of  tbe  roaiaiHlee  uf  Saft'iy  dnriug  tbi^  Ki'vcdnflim,  Ills 
daimbter  Itebeeea  Hemielian,  \\i\H  potiriiiK  lea  from  tbit*  jkH  vvbeu  she 
met  her  future  huHbjtnd.  Judge  hmniui  i'anierntL  Kaeb  pie<'e  beai*» 
the  i.'amer<ui  arms,  havliij;  bwn  iiiheriti'd  by  Mrs.  Duucuu  Cameron. 
Lmined  by  Colonel  Beunehau  Cameron,  of  "Stagvllle," 

Two  tablesptxaa*.  owned  by  Mr.  Itbdaird  Benuehaa,  of  "Stagvllle." 
Beranu*  I  be  proiK't'ty  of  HelKHM-a  Beniiehan,  wlio  inarritNLl  Juiltje  Duu* 
can  Cameron,     fvimm^l  by  Colonel  ( 'anieroii. 

Two  oolTi'espoonN,  owntnl  by  Mr,  Itlebard  Hennehan.  Loaned  l>y 
Colnnel  niMinebsui  (.'aiJieron.  of  **8taKvil!e." 

Boinjnet  Ijulder,  invm^d  by  a  very  old  lady  hi  Mniiin.  (Te4ir.£:ia,  nst^ 
to  hold  lirldiil  bomiuets.  A  gift  to  Mfs,  Unilunn  from  a  frb^nd* 
leaned  by  Mrs.  Paul  Cameron  tJrahnm,  Durbani,  X.  i\ 

Toast  rack-     r^ametl  by  Mrs.  (;e<iri;e  V,  ColUns.  nillslM>ri>.  N,  C. 

P(jrtioii  of  tbe  serviee  i>re9enled  to  Flora  MaeDiitiald  by  Prinre 
CharleH  Edward  Stuart.  It  ctuisl»ts  of  waiter,  IwtwI.  bidJe  and  eivani 
pitcher,     Loaneil  by  Mrs.  K.  J.  Jnstiii",  tJreenslwtro,  \.  <\ 

Five  taldesptMHi!*,  owmVl  by  Louis  Polssoii.  a  native  of  France,  and 
brnuKht  during:  tbe  French  Itev.iluliou  t««  San  Ihmiiugo.  DuriUi,'  the 
uprlsiui:  there  I  bey  were  taktn  to  Xt»rtb  Cnrolina.  J^oam'^l  by  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Justict>,  (Jri*enHlM»ro.  N.  r 

Taiikar<i  (Eni^lish).  owned  by  Mr,  Thomas  liarker.  uf  Edentou, 
N-  C.    Won  by  an  Ameriean  hor»^  at  Pembroke,  England,  17ri4. 

Ladle  ( English  i,  17r>4,  own*>d  l)y  Mr.  Thomas  Barker.  Loaned  by 
Mi*s.  Jatues  Warren.  !']4lentou,  N,  O- 

TeHsiMHiii,  one  of  n  set  owmnl  by  Willijim  IhmiHT.  (Hie  of  tbe  thrt*e 
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North  Carolina  signers  of  the  National  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  silver  was  in  the  possession  of  James  Hooper,  the  youngest  son, 
but,  having  no  children,  his  widow  gave  them  to  his  grandnlece.  It 
bears  the  Hooper  crest.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  Helen  DeBwnl6re  Hooper 
Wills,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sugar  tongs,  owned  by  General  Frederick  Hargett.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
G^eorge  Green. 

Candle  snufifers  and  tray  (Sheffield  plate),  owned  by  General  Fred- 
erick Hargett,  of  the  Revolution.    Loaned  by  Mrs.  George  Green. 

Ladle  (American),  bearing  the  Green  crest.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
George  Green.  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

I-.Hdle,  wedding  silver  of  Gabriel  DuBrutz  and  Deborah  Mont- 
gomery, March.  1701.  I^oaned  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Justice,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

(Joblet,  i)resented  to  William  Hooper,  LL.  D.,  by  a  class  of  young 
ladies.  Mr.  IIooi>er  was  a  grauds<m  of  William  Hooper,  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  LoaniHl  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Beasley,  Fay- 
ettevllle,  N.  C. 

Cake  basket  (Sheffield  plate),  originally  owned  by  John  Appleton, 
of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  lOlK).  It  bears  the  arms  of  (ireat  Britain. 
Brought  with  the  founder  of  the  Appleton  family  to  America,  whose 
ancestors  were  John  Appleton,  of  Waldlngfleld,  Magna,  Suffolk,  Eng- 
land, and  John  ap  Ulton,  of  Wales.  Arms  granted  to  him  by  Henry 
IV..  1412,  and  name  changed  In  England  to  Appleton.  Loaned  by 
M.  Dawes  Appleton  Staples.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

S[)oon,  belonged  to  Andrew  Miller.  Rutherford  ton.  N.  C.  He  was 
captured  by  the  British  and  threatened  with  death  unless  he  gave 
Information  concerning  the  American  army.  So  steadfastly  did  he 
refuse  that  it  commanded  tlie  admiration  of  Colonel  Ferguson,  who 
releaseil  him  and  gave  iiim  his  own  knee  imckles,  from  which  this 
8p(M)n  was  made.     Loaned  by  Mr.  K.  B.  Miller.  Shelby,  N.  C. 

One  knee  buckle,  owne<l  by  John  Lewis,  of  Virginia.  Loaned  by 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Fowle.  Wasliiugton,  X.  ('. 

Cuff  buttons,  owned  l)y  Captain  Gillmiith  Falls.  Loaned  l)y  Mes- 
dames  Amanda  Jameson  and  S.  M.  Furr,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Belt  buckle,  slide  and  badge,  owned  hy  General  Morgan,  of  tlie 
Revolution.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  .Jenkins,  Xasliville.  N.  C. 

Spoon  (Colonial).  Loaned  by  Mrs.  .T.  R.  Thomas.  Waynesville, 
N.  C. 

Punch  ladle,  with  Harvey  crest,  owned  by  President  J(»hn  Harvey, 
of  the  Council.     Loaned  l)y  Misses  Harvey.  Hertford.  N.  C. 

Basket  (Sheffield  plate),  brought  from  Sc-otlan<l.  1TS2.  ownetl  by 
Mrs.  Jane  Moore  Gray.     Loane<l  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Deans.  Wilson,  N.  C. 

PEWTER. 

Communion  service,  consisting  of  i)attMi  and  clialire.  nstnl  in  first 
German  Reform  Church.  Alamance  County.  X.  C.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Sellars.  Burlington.  X.  C. 
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Wignr  DowK    Lojinec!  by  ('Mjirain  ShiiiuH  Webt^  Biirlingtofi.  X.  C. 
t'reani  isikbt*!*.  nwiietl   by  Ju<i>r<^   John   Lewis  Tjiybn*.     L«iaiied  by 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Lnw  riMir-t",  IiH^ell  riHinty.  N.  f\ 
Mug.     Loajjwl  by  .Mrs,  F.  E.  St*lbirs.  Burlinirton.  N.  ('. 

MINIATnttrs. 

Memorial  locket,  to  the  memrwy  of  Htcphtni  Abnu'e,  ITIK'.  Limued 
by  (i>loiie]  Samuel  Webb.  Hurliujirtrni,  N.  (\ 

Memurlnl  uiiiiititiirt*  of  Tristnmi  Ixiwther,  In  loiither  vn»v,  UnimHi 
by  Miss  M.  F.  SkiniitT.  Kdonton.  N\  V. 

MlnliiUiivof  John  Diiwstin.  r^otuml  by  Miss  Eliza  Harwotxl  Dniiio, 
IMonlni).  N.  f. 

Miniature  <»f  Martin  Flske.     l^onnetl  by  Miss  M.  F.  Sklnuer. 

Miniature  of  f'jiptnin  TIjuiujih  Amis,  nieniber  nf  the  Couimitti*e  of 
Snfpty.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  G,  V,  Collins,  llillsboro,  N.  C. 

Miniatuiie  of  Miijor  Howell  I^wls,  Granville  t  Vmnty,  N\  C.  who  was 
In  the  Rflvolntlon.  Loaned  by  !its  great'^rent-grandiiaughter.  Miss 
iliiry  I^iinrons  Ilinbm.  Itab-igh,  N.  i\ 

Miniature  of  EhisabeH)  r.iibort,  wlft*  of  Mariin  Flske,  Loaned  by 
Miss  M.  P.  J^kUuMT.  Kdt'nt.in,  N.  (\ 

Mliiidturo  of  Tristram  Ijowtlipr.  Ij<ianed  by  Miss  Elizss  Harwood 
Dr.'tno,  PMontun,  N.  i". 

Painting  of  Miss  Mary  IjCwIs,  ixranvllb"  Ctomiy.  N.  t\  Loantnl  by 
MrH.  S,  R.  Fowle.  WashlnjLjton,  N,  V. 

Miniature  of  Judge  James  IredelL  r-o;(m*tl  by  Mrn,  P.  K.  llines^ 
ItHlelArb,  N.  t\ 

Miniature  of  Madam  Farrttmrd  Camtibt'lK  Lmnn**!  throti^b  Mrn. 
Marshall  Will!ams,  Falmm,  N.  C. 

PORTRAITS. 

Theotiosla  Itnrr  Alaton.  Tliia  fanunis  iitnnrait  wiia  found  in  n  pil<d 
boat  in*a('lMMl  at  Xng's  Head.  N.  C.  Sn  the  winter  of  1812''13.  Lrmned 
by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Overman.  Ellznlieth  City,  N.  C. 

Wnifarn  Hooper,  Josiiih  llewes  and  John  Penn,  the  three  signers 
of  the  National  Declaration  of  lnde|>endemt\  These  copies  were*  made 
f*ir  thiK  exhibit  and  j>r*»s4^nted  hy  Messr*.  John  G,  Wo«m1,  Charles  L, 
Van  No|»|»eii  aurl  rhe  Xorfli  Carolina  Hlsroriiiil  Commission. 

General  Joseph  Graham,  who  servcnl  in  tla*  War  of  the  Revfjhition 
and  the  War  nf  ISl!!.    I><)antHl  liy  Jmlj^e  A.  W.  Gnilmm,  Oxford.  N,  C. 

James  Gn»en.  born  1727,  Clerk  t>f  the  first  ri*ovlneial  CouJieil  held 
In  Joiinstrm  County.  October  18,  1775;  St*cretary  of  the  Pnivinelal 
Congress  whk-h  met  at  Halifax,  N.  C.  April  4,  177ti. 

Martha  CogsdelL  wife  of  Jtimen  Green,  born  17*28.  Loaned  by  Mrs, 
George  (Jreen,  New  Pern,  N,  C. 

Governor  Sanmel  Joimstoii,  Governor  of  X<irt}i  Ca^r^lln!»,  17S7;  tlrst 
Senator  from  North  Carollnn.  178!>-T»3.  This  rare  old  water  eolor 
hangs  in  the  library  at  "Hayes."  Loaned  by  Mr.  John  G.  Wood, 
Edentfin,  N.  C. 
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Dr.  James  Norcom,  skilled  surgeon  in  War  of  1812.  He  was  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  and  api^oiuted  by 
Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina.  This  portrait  was  painted  by 
the  American  Reynolds.  Loaned  by  Miss  Penelope  Hoskins  Norcom, 
Hertford,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hoskins,  Secretary  of  the  E^deuton  Tea  Party,  painted 
by  Rej'nolds.     Loaned  by  Miss  Penelope  Hoskins  Norcom. 

Judge  James  Iredell,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  portrait  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina  by  the  North  Carolina  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.    Loaned  by  the  Supreme  Court  Justices- of  North  Carolina. 

Judge  Alfred  Moore,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  portrait  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina  by  the  North  Carolina  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   Loaned  by  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  of  North  Carolina. 

Two  portraits  of  members  of  the  Appleton  family,  Hannah  Dawes 
and  Catherine  Hough.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  John  D.  Staples,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Hon.  William  A.  Graham,  Grovernor  of  North  Carolina.  1845-'49; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1850-'52.  Loaned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Clark,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

A  document,  being  an  account  of  the  trial  of  Abraham  Whipple  for 
cowardice  in  engagement  between  the  ship  Columbus  and  OlasgoWy 
man-of-war,  April  7,  1776.  This  paper  is  in  John  Paul  Jones*  hand- 
writing and  was  forwarded  to  Joseph  Hewes,  Chairman  of  the  Naval 
Committee  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Autograph  letter  from  Associate  Justice  James  Iredell  to  Governor 
Samuel  Johnston,  builder  of  "Hayes,"  1793. 

Autograph  letter  from  Governor  Samuel  Johnston  to  Joseph  Hewes, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  National  Declaration  of  Independence  from 
North  Carolina. 

Autograph  letter  from  William  Hooper  to  Joseph  Hewes  and  John 
Penn,  1776. 

Autograph  letter  from  John  Penn  to  Joseph  Hewes,  1770.  Loaned 
by  Mr.  John  G.  Wood,  of  "Hayes,"  Edenton,  N.  C. 

Land  grant  of  1,350  acres  on  Duck  River,  from  North  Carolina  to 
Nathaniel  Jones  (of  "White  Plains."  a  Judge  during  the  Revolution), 
signed  by  Governor  Samuel  Johnston  in  178S. 

The  original  plan  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  made  July  1,  1707, 
owned  by  Colonel  Joel  Lane,  tlie  founder  of  Raleigh,  who  conveyed 
1,000  acres  of  land  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing squares  to  the  city :  Capitol.  Rurke,  Caswell,  Moore  and  Nash. 

Will  (copy)  of  Colonel  Joel  Lane,  written  October  22.  1704.  Loaned 
by  Miss  Susie  Gentry,  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  Colonel  Lane. 

A  survey  of  land  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  Nathaniel 
Jones  (of  "White  Plains"),  of  1,350  acres  on  Duck  River,  by  D.  Vance. 
Loaned  by  Miss  Susie  Gentry,  "Maplehurst,"  Franklin,  Tennessee. 
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Oomnifsslon.  siffinxl  by  fi4*or^o  Wa«h!ii>rfon.     I/c>nnwl  h. 
erioe  S.  Alhertstdi,  EllzalK-tli  Tity,  X.  (\ 

A  QiiJikiT  ijnirriuy:^  i-fTtitirntc.  ISIT,  LtMJiuxl  by  Miss  Ctitlu^iim*  S. 
AllHTtsfm,  EHscnlH^li  Tity.  N.  ('. 

iJiiy  IwHjk,  liflun^rtl  ft)  Patrick  Nt»nrmyt\  t\  \>Univ^v  mt*ivliant  of  Ejisl 
T.Vuiiesf*ee*  LrumtHl  liy  liin  ^rpnt-jcnmililnimliJer,  Mrs.  Limlmiy  TjittHr- 
8«m,  Wlnsttiu-Sult^m.  N\  i*. 

DetH^!,  siifiied  l»y  roUniel  J«)lnj  Iliiitnii,  of  WiiUi^  i'lMUily,  N'urtii  Cjin*- 
linn,  who  (ijiiimiiii<I(Ml  a  rPKinHTit  of  ("(thmlal  tro<»j»H  »t  tlie  Imttles  of 
Aluinmu't'.  M;iy  i<i.  ITTL  iin<l  .M(ion'*j«  r"n*<'k  IVrid;;*'.  tVhriinry  HI.  ITTi*. 

11(hm1.  si^iitKl  by  iMujiir  .htliu  lllrit(»u.  of  *"C 'biy  iliJL"  WjiU**  t'ouiily. 
North  I'firiiliiiM*  who  \m\h  »t  \Uv  ImttW  of  Mimhv's  t'riM'U  Briil«(\  MUl. 
IjniUiHi  by  Mfss  KJIXMbi-ih  inin-  Jimt's.  "VVhiio  Onk  lirov*'."  Itnl»'l(;h. 
X.  i  \ 

In>(>il  (o  Ak'xniuU'r  L»«iiijJs<»th  Urmnn  r<niuly.  Nt»rtb  rjirnlhin.  1TH3. 
Liijimxl  by  Mrs.  V.  It.  SbHriu',  MtM>rt'KvlU(',  N.  C. 

OUl  floniiutMit.  ITfrt.     Lnmied  by   Mr.  J.   I'nul  Leoiianl.  Stiitesville, 

N.  r. 

Oi-t'iiii  puRsujre  receipt,  177.".  lA»jnn*<l  by  Mr.  J.  I'mil  l.^'uiujnl. 
StsUrsvllU*.  N.  i\ 

rrume*!  iiivitntiiiiii,  owiiinI  by  Mrs.  Aiiiif  Mt'siflc  HnintnJph.  "I'ainiii.'" 
l**i\vbiitj|ji  ('(UiiUy.  Vir|i:ljjbi.  isll.  Tbo  bivilutbui  wns  tn  n  bull  com- 
umutd'jitiii^  the  birth  of  WiiMbJii^rtott. 

r#i'ar  froju  Anne  U{nu1o|[>irH  illjiry,  (b*H<'rJbbi^'  .Mnutict'llu  in  Jeffer- 
Hun's  tKlinhilHtnUbiii. 

Li'tter  from  O*lont'l  Ulrbunl  Itutuioliib.  of  "Ciirrs,"  VirirlniH. 
l^ofUHMl  Uy  Mrs.  f.ui-y  Mlrluuix  Mo.^s,  4;rw^nsbiin^  N.  C 

Army  ronvnilssbni  ttf  raiitiilii  Al+^xanili-r  l>iivhlsoji,  A'tSAk  Loiincil  by 
Mr.  T.  .M.  (\  DiivblKou.  SltiTt'svillo.  X.  t.\ 

l>lirt^rlftti<ni  uiblo  ftir  St^uth  I'aroliua  hi  17.s."i. 

K^nter  from  xMajor  M<mtliorfticH»  to  Spruce  MtCoy.  CHimmlK.sionor  of 
fttnttKi'Mtt'ci  |>ro|M^rty,  eoiKt^rnin^j  lH*hnvh>r  of  s*jme  of  his  meii  In  tiiklux^ 
for  iheir  use  some  jirn|»erty  hi  the  care  of  Mr.  McCoy.  Mftjor  Mnnt- 
tlorenn*  was  l/iinrtermaster  of  Salisbury  LMHtrict, 

ltc<^eir>t  liy  William  Luiisford.  tjuartennaster  Serjjeant,  robinel  Wil- 
liam Wnsblni^tunV  rc>:imcnt  of  Li^ht  Drapwiis.  fnr  *n)rn  funiishc^l  him 
by  John  Dnrni.  who  Iliz^imMl  rons|tbuonsly,  but  not  irloriutisly,  wlien  the 
MerklenbiirK  I»o(  laratioii  was  I'tnul  in  Salisbury  Ity  ('nj)raln  .Tark.  the 
iiu*ss('jiKer  wli«»  was  rnrryinj;  it  to  tbi'  t  *ont  iiicntal  ('impress  at  IMilbi- 
del|)bia. 

AHUiirrai>h  letter  fronj  Oeneral  Wniinni  U.  Davie. 

I'ofiy  of  ttanoiission  of  John  Taiil  JdnfS.  l/oan«Hl  by  Major  William 
A.  <»raliani,  Machiielah,  X.  (*. 

LaiMl  arrant,  owned  by  Xatbanlel  Hart,  e'aswell  i*ounty.  North  Cam- 
liiiir.  tiraiitiHl  by  tla-  Itlj-Mit  non<>rabb'  John.  Karl  of  Itraiivllh'.  17t«4; 
(h*<^Ieil  til  (Jeor;j:e  Kayiile  ami  s}j:n<Ml  by  dJovernor  Uichanl  r.aswidl, 
1T!^7. 
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Land  grant,  owned  by  William  Anglin,  Caswell  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, being  part  of  the  land  granted  by  the  Right  Honorable  John, 
Earl  of  Granville,  in  1764,  signed  by  Governor  Alexander  Martin,  1783. 

Land  grant,  owned  by  William  Slade,  Caswell  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, being  part  of  the  land  granted  by  the  Right  Honorable  John, 
Earl  of  Granville,  in  17(i4,  signed  by  Governor  Samuel  Johnston,  1780. 
Loaned  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Johnston  Horney,  (Jreensboro.  N.  C. 

Register  of  Bute  Courthouse,  Bute  County,  North  Carolina.  Ix>aued 
by  The  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Autograph  letter  from  Willie  Jones. 

Autograph  letter  from  General  Nathanael  Greene. 

Autograph  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette. 

Autograph  letter  from  General  Anthony  Wayne. 

Autograph  letter  from  Baron  de  Rochambeau. 

Signature  of  General  Joseph  Graham. 

Autograph  letter  from  General  Jethro  Sumner. 

Autograph  letter  from  Samuel  Ashe. 

Autograph  letter  from  Reading  Blount. 

Autograph  letter  from  David  Fanning. 

Autograph  letter  from  Colonel  Henry  Dixon.  Loaned  by  Miss  Re- 
l>ei'ca  Sohenck,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Autograph  letter  from  William  Dickson.  leaned  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Carr, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Old  deeds.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Winders,  Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Land  grant  and  will.  Loaned  by  Mr.  T.  M.  C.  Davidson,  Iredell 
County,  N.  C. 

General  Jethro  Sumner's  ledger.  Loaned  by  Miss  Schenck,  Greens- 
lK)ro,  N.  C. 

Contract  for  cotton  mill.     Loaned  by  Miss  Schenck. 

FIREARMS. 

Sword  of  James  Stewart,  seventh  Baron  of  Blantyre,  1781.  Stew- 
art was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse.  This  sword  was 
picked  up  on  the  field.  Owned  by  The  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Com- 
pany, Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Scotch  knife.  17S1.  carried  by  Scotch  Higlilander  at  battle  of  Guil- 
ford Courthouse.  This  was  found  on  the  field.  Loanwl  by  Tlic  (inil- 
ford  Battle  Ground  Company. 

Canteen  of  John  Morelicad,  Greensboro.  N.  ('..  17S0.  Tliis  canteen 
was  used  by  him  during  the  soutliern  campaign  under  Greene.  Loaned 
by  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company. 

Gun,  owned  by  (Jovernor  Jesse  I'ranklin.  Surry  County,  X.  C.,  and 
cjirried  by  him  at  the  l)attle  of  Guilford  Courthouse.  Loaned  by  Tlie 
Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company. 

(inn.  owntHl  by  (^aleb  Crews.  (Jninville  County.  X.  C.  and  carried  l>y 
him  all  through  the  Revolution  and  use<l  by  him  at  the  battle  of  (Uiil- 
ford  Courthouse. 
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i»r  pnurfl.  iiiMHl  by  Governor  Jpsjso  Franklin  at  tho  bntti**  of 
Gi»ilf<»nl  (%mrth4»use,  Man-li  1,*,  17S1.  Present*'*!  to  liuiironl  Battle 
Grotiud  ronijmny,  July  4.  1SH2.  by  IIou,  Josse  Fniuklin  Grave**. 
Lofnuil  by  Tbe  Gtillfoni  Rut  lit*  Grnniitl  t 'ompiiiiy.  Greensboro.  X.  (\ 

Bowie  knife  from  King's  Mountain  battletleld,  LoHUed  by  Mr.  J,  X 
Wilklns.  Shelby,  N.  V. 

rrovinolnl  (Xiwrlerhorn.  I^tined  by  Mr.  Jobn  G.  WoikI,  P^denton, 
N.  i\ 

8\vi»n!  of  ('oloTjeJ  Stei>lu*n  .Miller.  Dupliii  riniuty,  N.  c\.  ITS"*,  which 
wn*4  jin^seiited  t»y  Governor  Alexiiniler  Martin  to  c'olont'l  Miller  for 
valutHl  Fiervk'cs  rondureil  at  bnttic  <>f  .Moorp's  Ci-eek  Bridi^e.  Lonoed 
by  Mr.  W.  M,  MirU*r.  MemphiK.  TenncBBee. 

riatol  raptured  froni  Cornwallis.  For  years  his  name  was  discern- 
ible on  Imijw  plates  on  It.  leaned  by  Mr.  Asa  Bynum,  tbrough  Mrs. 
George  Green,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Powderborn.  nsed  by  Davy  Crockett,  of  Alamo  fame,  TJiis  is  tlie 
one  palnte<l  In  hts  iKirtralt.  lyoaiifnl  by  Miss  Susie  Gentry.  "Mnplc- 
burst."  Fraiiklhu  Tetinesaei'. 

Sword  of  Cnptaln  Gilbraith  Falls.  ITWt.  Carrleil  in  battJe  of  Hum- 
Rauer*«  JIIIl  by  Captain  F.ills,  where  he  was  kHle<l  Ivoaned  by 
Mi'sdames  Aujanda  .Tanu*j*iiii  and  S.  M.  Fiirr,  M«M»reKville^  N,  (\ 

Sword  of  Colonel  John  Crutchtleld,  Loanetl  by  Cjipt!»in  W,  IL  Tur 
refitlne.  Burlington,  N.  C, 

Sword  owned  by  Lieutenant  Rosh.  1TT5»  and  carried  by  htm  at  bat- 
tle of  Bnidcer  Hill.  Loain^l  by  Mr.  JuUus  A.  Melchor,  Mooresville, 
N,  C 

8word  ««wnwl  by  Sanj.  Ilotisioo.  I'SO,  uHc^i  at  battle  of  ItanmaihM's 
Mill. 

Bevohitjoujiry  ftiddJer'n  sword.  lioamnt  i>y  Mrs.  Bost,  Statesvllh^ 
N,  C. 

Sword  of  Captain  .John  Dickey,  usal  by  him  at  battle  of  King's 
Mountain.    Loaned  by  Mv9.  S.  W.  Stevenson,  Atooresville,  N.  C. 

Muski^t  iflbit  lock)  of  William  Cnrrlpui.  of  tbe  Revolution.  17TH. 
Loftiif*il  by  Miss  Catherine  Ciirrigan,  Cabarrus  County.  N.  C. 

BiUe,  1700,  carriM  on  varimis  trips  through  North  r^-irolhia,  G'hio. 
Kentucky,  South  Tandlua  and  Tcnaos«w'  by  Joseph  Hall.  LtianciJ  bv 
Mr,  J.  8.  Uall.  Uowau  County.  N.  C. 

Ritle.  captured  at  b.ottle  of  Kind's  Mountain  by  a  ,Mr,  Wilson.  The 
lof'k  was  charijrc<l  and  the  lutre  iMiifirjjtHl  a  few  years  apt  liy  ^Ir.  Albert 
Wilson,     lytaneil  by  .Mr.  .T.  A.  WilB*>n.  Shelby.  N.  C. 

Hilie.  captyrod  at  battle  of  Kamsauer'n  Mill  by  Edward  I^ewls,  The 
Inrk  was  chunge<i  by  a  Mr.  Ganlt  n  few  years  aj^).  Loan<^l  by  Mrs. 
John  Willis,  Cleveland  County,  N.  C. 

Piiwderhorii,  us«l  by  nnrestor  of  Mr,  John  Miller.  Kenansville. 
N.  C,  In  the  Revolntion.  who  loaned  It. 

Un|>ler,  owned  by  Colonel  James  IL  ITutiter.  uwhI  in  breakinp  up  the 
court  at  Hillnboro,  N.  C.     A  monument  has  been  ereetPd  tit  the  memory 
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of  Colonel  Hunter  at  Guilford  Battle  Ground.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  P.  B. 
Kenneday,  Houstonvllle,  Iredell  County,  N.  C. 

CHINA   AND   GLASB. 

China  plate,  owned  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Hoskins,  Secretary  of  the 
E^dentou  Tea  Party,  1774.  Loaned  by  her  descendant.  Miss  Penelope 
Hoskins  Norconi,  Hertford,  N.  C. 

China  plate,  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Horniblow,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Edenton  Tea  Party.  Loaned  by  her  descendant.  Miss  Penelope 
Hoskins  Norcom,  Hertford,  N.  C. 

Antique  Bohemian  glass  cologne  bottle,  owned  by  Mrs.  Dolly  Payne 
Madison,  1800.  Dolly  Madison,  born  In  North  Carolina,  was  the  wife 
of  President  James  Madison.  She  willed  her  eflfet-ts  to  her  niece  and 
adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Kuncle.  which  were  subsequently  sold 
by  her  executor.    Loaned  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Plate,  owned  by  James  Madison,  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States,  1809,  now  the  property  of  his  great-great-niece,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Thomas,  Waynesvllle,  N.  C,  who  loaned  it. 

Sevres  plate,  one  of  a  set  of  thirty  pieces,  made  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon as  a  coronation  gift  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  when  he  was  made 
King  of  Spain;  brought  to  America  by  the  exiled  ruler  and  sold  by 
him  to  his  friend,  General  Robert  Patterson.  Owned  and  loaned  by 
his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson.  Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C. 

China  cup,  owned  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Maultsby,  the  last  piece  of  a 
set  of  china  that  Mrs.  Maultsby  carried  with  her  from  Bladen  Countj' 
to  Mecklenburg,  where  the  family  fled  to  escape  hostilities  in  1775. 
The  Maultsbys  were  Quakers.  In  leaving  their  homo  to  avoid  fight- 
ing, they  removed  to  scenes  of  war  and  fought  tliroughout  the  Revolu- 
tlr)n.     leaned  by  Miss  Mary  Langdon  Ayr.  Fayottevllie,  N.  C. 

Tea  caddy,  1774,  contemporaneous  with  the  Edenton  Tea  Pnrty, 
found  hi  Edenton  by  Dr.  Dillard  and  presented  by  him  to  the  North 
Cnrcjlina  Society  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  who  loaned  it. 

Cup  plate,  17S2.     Loaned  by  Mr.  Julius  Molchor,  Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Delft  cup,  owneil  by  Major  Howell  Lewis,  of  Granville  County, 
N.  C  an  officer  of  militia  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  l>rought  from 
England  more  tlian  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Loaned  l\v  Miss 
Mary  Ililliard  Ilinton,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Plate  of  John  Gray,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia ;  brought  from  Scot- 
land in  17S2.     Ix)aned  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Deans.  Wilson.  N.  C. 

Plato,  seventeenth  century.  I/^aned  by  Mrs.  T.  C.  Vaughan.  Bur- 
lington, N.  C. 

Wedgewood  pitcher.  I.^anod  by  Captain  Samuel  Webb,  Graham, 
N.  C. 

Two  pieces  of  blue  china,  having  pictures  of  the  landing  of  I^aFay- 
ette  thereon:  also  one  china  chop  dish  (eighteenth  century)  and 
Wedgewood  pitcher:  one  blue  plate.  All  loaned  by  Captain  Samuel 
Webb,  Burlington.  N.  C. 


EntrJislj  tnapott  brought  from  Pnrls  In  isru;  und  jir**sentf»d  to  Mrs. 
Msir'RHp.  When  L.»F:iy«^tiiJ  visited  Uer  in  ISIM  she  pive  blm  tt  cup  of 
teji  iua<l»?  In  this  tfHi»ot.     I>4)aned  by  Mre.  S.  G.  Ayr.  Fayetteville, 

t/tnilnt  itilrlii't".  nuulv  in  Liverjiuol.  linnwn  jis*  WjiHliinelon  i)Itcht*r. 
It  tins  uu  one  Hid**  a  piftuiv  of  (lie  K(li*nt<»n  Court  llotiup:  on  tlio  re- 
wr«e  8iilp  u  mnji  iff  tlu*  world  of  that  iMTlnd.  f.nan^^d  by  ilw  MIhs»»8 
Hiirvey,  llt^rtfonl.  N,  i_\ 

CliinoKf  T»lal«\  probal^ly  tlirci'  hundrwl  ypai's  old.  owned  by  Goorjie 
iKn'anL  wluisf  tri'nty  with  tin*  Indians  d<»w»rvt»«  to  In*  b<»ltc*r  known. 
Loanwl  Ijy  Mrs.  S.  S.  Nixon,  EJixabctb  (Mry.  X.  i\ 

Gla»H  hnttermilk  iKittle.  nswl  by  ^*^dtUers  during;  tht*  Revolution  io 
carry  bottfrinilli.  LoaiitHl  !>y  Mr,  Kfiliort  Itsnnsay,  Itowan  <*onniy, 
X.  i\ 

An  i»ld  spiwh'  pitcher,  bel«tni:<'<l  ta  Tlmmas  Anils,  llniifax,  N.  i\, 
iM^fore  the  Itevointion.  It  dt-sirndiHl  U*  his  tlnnsihter.  Mrs.  Riehard 
Bennelian ;  to  b**r  danijlitpr,  Mi*s.  niiufiui  I'anierou:  to  her  danuhter, 
Margaret  Cameron  Miird^-^al:  to  present  owner,  Ijoane<I  l»y  Colonel 
Henneiian  Cnniemn.  Stagiilie,  X.  C. 

IHh\\  <  pres}*e<I  ^lass  k  owntnl  iiy  Mrs.  \Vin}fre<l  IIuRkliis,  8t»cretflry 
of  Kfleiiton  Tea  Pnrty.  l>oaiie<l  by  Miss  reneb»pe  !If*8liin8  Nor<x»ni, 
Ib'rtri»rd.  N.  C, 

\ri8CKi.iJiNE0t's  coertrMKS. 

Silk  waiKt  and  H«iirf.  belon>?ini:  to  tlie  i^tereusou  fnmlly.  Louued 
by  Mr8.  Coitjelia  Whitford,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

SiJk  wiilRt.  two  8hawl8  mbout  ISiXD  an<l  veil  107  years  old, 

Baby  drej*«.  made  by  Mrs.  Flizalielli  Uaneork  Franklin,  dan^'llter  of 
EnHign  Hamotk,  of  the  UevoUiri<in.  \via>  was  afterwards  pronadetl  to 
a  iientemmry. 

Ilnndkerehlef.  ejubrolderwl.  Lr.aned  l)y  Mrt«.  George  Greeti,  New 
Bern,  N.  (\ 

Cloak,  made  liy  a  Afrs.  Horn  some  fime  prior  to  IsTiU.  now  owned  liy 
Ijer  great -i;raiid«»n,  Mr.  A,  if.  Lt^lford.  Ciovelnnd  County.  X.  C. 

Hal  in  robe,  worn  by  Jame^  Iredell.  Assoeiate  .Iiistlce  of  the  Snpreme 
Court  of  the  T'liifed  States,  I^mukmI  i^y  Mr.  Cadwaihider  IriHlell,  Nui'- 
fotk.  Virifinla, 

Shawl,  ttnee  Innidre*!  yenrs  old.  I.njuied  hy  Mrs,  .1.  R.  Weill*.  Mag- 
no  11. m,  X.  C. 

lintton,  worn  by  Mr.  Carr  In  Revtdmiimary  War.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
Vox,  Mount  Olive.  X.  (\ 

Trousers.  These  wx^re  the  wedding  trousers  of  General  1).  H.  ♦^euKle, 
nnide  iiy  Idniself  ninety-odd  years  nsTo,  He  wa»  a  native  of  Lbnolu 
Ciiuniy,  N.  C..  llie  father  of  thirttHJu  ehildren  and  liad  nine  8on«  In  the 
Confederate  army.     I,rfMna«<l  liy  Mrs.  F.  C.  Rotn-rts.  Shelby.  N.  (\ 

Silk  pettieoat.  iMdynireil  tu  Sophia  T/afeidt  Bnhnian.  of  Germany, 
aluiut  IstKL  It  was  part  of  an  evening  dress.  l»aued  by  Mist*  Fn.'du 
Bnlunan.  Greensboro,  X.  C. 
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Vest,  belonged  to  Martin  Roberts,  worn  by  him  while  in  service  as 
forage  master  during  the  Revolution.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Roberts, 
Patterson  Springs.  N.  C. 

Imitation  bonnet,  sent  to  Misses  Mary  and  Eliza  Jenkins,  of  Hall- 
fax  County,  N.  C,  in  1770,  by  their  sister  in  Moravia,  showing  the 
fashions  then  in  vogue  in  that  European  country.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Gorham,  Wilson,  X.  C. 

White  satin  slippers,  used  by  the  wife  of  Governor  James  Turner, 
1802-'06.     Ix)aned  by  Mrs.  Xorfleet  Smith,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Bead  bag,  owned  by  Mrs.  Henry  Hampton,  Hamptonville,  N.  C. 
Loaned  by  Miss  V.  Stirewalt,  Davidson,  X.  C. 

PICTURES. 

Eighteen  copies  of  the  John  White  Pictures.  These  were  made  by 
Mr.  Nichols  from  the  originals  In  the  Grenville  collection  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  John  White  was  sent  to  Roanoke  Island  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  make  sketches  of  the  Indians,  their  features,  styles  of 
dress,  customs,  houses,  trees,  fruits,  etc..  in  the  newly  planted  colony. 
White  remained  one  year,  lacking  five  days.  Presented  by  Colonel 
Bennehan  Cameron,  Stag\'ille,  N.  C,  who  obtained  permission  from 
the  United  States  Government  to  exhibit  the  same  In  the  North  Caro- 
lina historical  exhibit. 

The  following  were  loaned  by  the  North  Carolina  Hall  of  History, 
Fred.  A,  Olds,  Director : 

Framed  photograph  of  King  Charles  II. 

Framed  photographs  of  the  seven  Lords  Proprietors  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Carolina,  viz.,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon;  George 
Monck.  Duke  of  Albemarle;  William,  Earl  of  Craven;  Ix>rd  Ashley; 
John,  Lord  Berkeley ;  Sir  George  Carteret ;  Sir  William  Berkeley. 

Framed  photograph  of  the  Edenton  Court  House. 

FramcH.!  iihotograph  of  Washington's  chair  in  Masonic  Hall,  Eden- 
ton, N.  C. 

Framed  photograph  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Edenton,  X.  C. 

Frameil  photograph  of  the  connnunlon  service  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Edenton.  X.  C. 

Framed  photograph  of  the  tombs  of  North  Carolina's  Colonial  Gov- 
ernors in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  PMenton,  X.  C. 

Framed  photograph  of  "Hayes."  Edenton.  X.  C. 

Framed  photograi>h  of  the  burying  gronnd  at  "Hayes."  Edenton. 
N.  C. 

Four  frameil  photographs  of  Wilmington.  X.  C. 

Framed  photograph  of  the  Colonial  Inn  at  Hertford.  X.  C. 

Framed  i>hotograph  of  the  monument  to  Virginia  Dare  on  Roanoke 
Island. 

FramiHl  photograph  of  the  Treaty  witli  the  Tnscarora  Indians. 

Water  color  painting  (tf  Cornwallis'  headciuarters,  Wilmington, 
X.  C.,  home  of  the  late  Mrs.  McRary. 
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Water  color  painting  of  CuiJola  House.  Edenton,  X.  C,  the  oldest 
bouse  in  the  town. 

Arms  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  water  colors. 

Oil  painting  of  Ballast  Point,  Uoauoke  Island,  where  Raleigh's 
colony  lauded. 

Liberty  Point,  Fayetteville,  N.  C\ 

Engraving  of  John  Paul  Jones. 

Engraving  of  Daniel  Boone. 

Lawson's  map  of  North  Carolina. 

Pictures  of  Presidents  Polk  and  Jackson  and  their  birthplaces. 

Picture  of  President  Andrew  Johnson's  birthplace. 

Map  of  the  battle  of  Alamance,  May  IG,  1771. 

Oil  painting  of  the  Edenton  Tea  Party. 

Framed  photograph  of  Prince  Charlie. 

Framed  photograph  of  Flora  MacDonald. 

Engraving  of  John  Locke. 

Picture  of  Pitt  County  Court  House. 

Etching  of  Chief  Justice  Christopher  Gale. 

Framed  photograph  of  Camithers,  historian. 

Framed  photograph  of  Hawks,  historian. 

Moss  and  leaf  picture,  "Ruins  of  Jamestown,"  copied  from  an  old 
engraving  and  loaned  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cloyd,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

The  Needham  coat-of-arms,  water  color.  Loaned  by  Miss  Kath- 
arine Badger,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Judge  George  E.  Badger,  officer  in  War  of  1812,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Associate  Justice  of  North  Carolina.  Loaned  by  Miss  Kath- 
arine Badger,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pen  and  ink  sketch  of  Judge  Gaston's  law  office,  in  which  he  wrote 
"Carolina."     leaned  by  Mr.  Jacques  Busbee,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

"Carolina,"  illuminated  and  loaned  by  Miss  Sallie  Clark  Jackson, 
Carthage,  N.  C. 

Framed  photograph  of  Penelope  Barker,  I'resident  of  the  EJdenton 
Tea  Party,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  D.  Pruden  and  the  State  Historical 
Commission. 

Silhouette  of  John  T^wis,  cut  by  his  daughter,  p]liza  I^wis.  Loaned 
by  Mrs.  Virginia  Payne  Hargrove,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Picture  of  Liberty  Point,  Fayetteville,  X.  C.  Here,  June  20,  1775, 
was  signed  the  Cumberland  County  Association.  Owned  by  Liberty 
Point  Monument  Association.  Ix)antHi  through  Mrs.  S.  G.  Ayr,  Fay- 
etteville, N.  C. 

Silhouettes  of  Isaac  Jackson  and  his  wife,  Mary  Spencer,  1S00-*10. 
Anson  County,  N.  C.  Mary  Spencer  was  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Sanniel  Spencer,  one  of  the  first  Judges  in  North  Carolina  elected 
under  the  Constitution.     lioaued  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Etching  of  Colonel  Joel  Lane's  home,  the  oldest  house  now  standing 
in  Wake  County.  Loaned  by  Mr.  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  Ral- 
eigh. N.  C. 
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Two  photographs  of  "Aunt  Dolly,"  born  1810.  She  tells  Interesting 
stories  of  LaFayette's  visit  to  Fayetteville  in  1824.  The  little  girl  is 
the  great-granddaughter  of  General  Ayr. 

Painting  brought  from  Germany  In  the  eighteenth  century  by  Gus- 
tavus  Buhmau.  who  married  a  MacDonald  of  the  same  clan  from 
which  Flora  MacDonald  came.  Loaned  by  Miss  Freda  Buhman, 
Greensboro,  Is'.  C. 

Engraving  of  Tryon  Palace.  Loaned  through  Mrs.  T.  M.  Washing- 
ton. Wilson,  N.  C. 

Right  Reverend  John  Stark  Ravenscroft,  first  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina. 

Roger  Atkinson,  grandfather  of  Bishop  Atkinson.  From  portrait 
owned  by  Colonel  John  W.  Atkinson,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Roger  Atkinson,  grandmother  of  Bishop  Atkinson.  From  a 
portrait  owned  by  Colonel  John  W.  Atkinson,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Thomas  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  third  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

One  silhouette.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  Bennehan  Cameron,  Stagville, 
N.  C. 

Thomas  Amis  Cameron,  cadet,  of  Mlddletown,  Connecticut;  date, 
1832 ;  taken  in  New  York  on  the  march  from  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
via  West  Point  to  Washington,  where  President  John  Qulncy  Adams 
then  resided. 

Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  taken  from  portrait  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In 
the  battle  of  Culloden  he  commanded  the  Clan  Cameron,  fighting  for 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

Rev.  John  Cameron,  D.  D.,  taken  from  miniature  owned  by  Edward 
Anderson,  Pensacola,  Florida.  Degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  by 
William  and  Mary  College;  minister  of  Blandford  and  Cumberland 
parishes;  had  charge  of  diocesan  school  in  L3mchburg. 

Three  generations  of  the  Cameron  family.  Loaned  by  Colonel  Ben- 
nelian  Cameron,  Stagville.  N.  C. 

Right  Reverend  William  M.  Green,  Bishop  of  Mississippi  and  once 
professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  rx)aned  by  Colonel 
Bennehan  Cameron.  Stag^Mlle,  N.  C. 

Three  photographs  of  the  pirate  Teach's  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pasquotank  River.  North  Carolina.  These  include  views  of  the  ban- 
queting hall,  with  Its  elaborate  carving,  the  execution  chamber  and 
the  exterior  of  the  house. 

Thirteen  oil  paintings  of  Roanoke  Island  of  to-day,  showing  views 
of  Ballast  Point,  the  Virginia  Dare  monument,  the  beach,  sand  dunes, 
forests,  sky  and  water.  Painted  by  Mr.  Jacques  Busbee,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  for  the  State  Historical  Ccmimisslon,  to  exhibit  at  Jamestown 
Exposition. 

BOOKS. 

Prayer  Book,  1808,  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ilorniblow.  of  Edentou, 
N.  C,  (me  of  the  Edenton  Tea  Party  signers.  Loane<l  by  her  descend- 
ant. Miss  Penelope  lloskins  Xorcom,  Hertford.  N.  C. 
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Book  of  fScrmoiM,  printed  in  Edfnhurgh.  laHl.  PuMlMaed  br  Dr, 
J.  B.  Pratrir.    Loaned  hy  Mr.  Barron  W.  I*r<^l>\  Mooranllte;  N.  C. 

lliinaft]  of  Ariuv.  106  years  old.     Loaned  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Hliies.  Ba- 

AliTianacii.  17(ia-''.4l.  cm-itetl  by  Mr.  Ri4)«irt  Kntusuy.  Uuwiui  Coanty, 
X.  C*.  rrhitGfl  I  wo  curb  In  Uiillfax  himI  8iilisbiiry,  resi)eftirely. 
I,<ofitMMl  by  Mr.  David  Z.  iirny,  Mmpn^xUh-,  S.  i\ 

Lif*»  of  (iedn»rn\  Fffluelfl  Mnrlou,  IHIS.  f^aoeil  by  Mn^  F.  R.  Shnn>*»- 
Mr«ir<-x villi*,  N.  C. 

htm  (Unnmeuiiilti-^  vt  ddiuuncl  fMowdeu,  ownt^l  by  nu  auowtor  of 
Hi'V.  K.  N.  Skinner,  1571.  There  are  autograpbical  murgiual  iioH»s  by 
tlu*  utithor.     Loiined  by  Rev.  F.  N,  Skinner,  Fiiyertt^ville,  N.  (\ 

Hk«'trb  of  FJcini  MaclJoiiald.  ciiiuiidurwJ  autbeutic,  u»  tbe  facts  were 
Ipivi'U  thi»  writer  by  one  of  tlii»  beroInt''«  dej^iMidiints*  Lrjatiwl  by  Mrs*, 
a  (J-  Ayr»  FayetU'Vllle.  X,  C. 

niKtnry  of  Xorth  (  jjiolina.  uwiied  by  I>)iu;atd  MeDouKuld.  Xotblng 
c'jiTj  bi'  U'iiri)e4l  of  ItM  uutUor.  but  it  Im  ii  ntrr***'!  bistory  *>(  the  .section 
U  doMirUM'K,     l.oinif^J  hy  Mi\  Uobt^rt  tJiirvor.  Fuyt'ttfvilU*.  X.  C. 

linh'H  jiud  St'!(li>ij*M  Itfirisror  «>f  LMuU^s  in  ( 'uiiijrn'SK,  roiitalns 
rri'Hliifiit  Jt»hn  liuliuy  A^hitiis-i'  rntrs.*nmi'  in  the  ubiettviitU  (.'ougress  of 
tbi>  I  iitt*-*!  Ktulij-H.     I^tmn'tl  by  Mi-k.  S.  G.  Ayr. 

IHt'kHon  Letters,     Umneil  by  >Jr.  J.  O.  Carr.  Wibiiinifton.  N-  C, 

History  uf  tbe  Texan  Exjieiiltlon  agnhisi  MIer.  1S4'k  Genenil 
(irwu.  tiii?  iiiitUor,  wiiK  an  4itHfer  lu  tlie  i*xiKMllllon ;  silso  In  tbi«  War 
of  1812.     Loant*a  by  Mr«.  L.  AI.  l\M»li.  FuyetteviUe.  X.  C. 

Tilt'  Norib  i'lirolirm  li*»okJpt,  V<j1s.  I.  IK  111.  V.  VI.  Great  invntR 
In  Nurtli  rtirtdliui  lilstory,  wrlttcii  by  tin*  nioj*!  rHIable  wTlters  of  the 
Kt»lt\  l^iiMiocl  by  Mvn.  E.  K.  >Ic»rHn,  Rfirent  f>f  the  Xiirth  Carolina 
StM'lety  Uiiuubters  of  the  Revohitinn^  Ualel^b.  X.  C, 

Hoitk  (jf  <  V>rn'f*(nin(lcnr<>  nt  rbt'  Loadi-rs  of  thc»  Rt»vo]ntion.  Loaned 
by  MrK.  A.  W,  MiiblU'ton.  Hlnuhmliaui.  Ala, 

Xi'W  Yf>rk  0»«etif.  T>onni'»l  tlironuU  Mii<.  J.  F.  Roberts,  Shelby, 
N.  i\ 

WrtttK"  l^oKlf.  1T32. 

The  rHMJrns  of  iJjtvUi,  MlVl.  r>>nn*Tl  by  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Mosa^  Qreens- 
ImiI'o,  N.  <  *. 

h\M  itt'  old  b(H>U?s  owihhI  by  Thonias»  Amis,  UH*iiilK«r  of  <'oinmltt<H'  uf 
Saf<*ly.     LonncMl  by  CoIoih'I  Bt'Hiifbaii  rmneron.  Stn^vilh?.  N.  C. 

Iliily  Rlbl»'.  pi^jllsluHl  in  imblhu  17n4. 

I'rayer  HimiU.  jiuhliHlKHl  In  f.»iiadon,  17UI. 

Dr.  Johusuin'H  Dk'tionary.  iHibllHlied  in  Lnidnn.  170.1. 

Xi'no|di*iii,  jnihlishfNl  hi  Ijombm,  1717. 

IIoimit's  IIIihI.  inibllslHHl  hi  itlasjifiw.   1747 

lin  Rlns,  imiilislii'tl  in  Lnutloii.  17!Ki. 

Ti'h'niJujne.  jiiii!bn.shod  hi  I*liil!ideh*hia.  170{). 

Antl<iiJitii*s  or  (;ft»<»('e.  imblisliiHl  hi  L<»iidon.  1751.  * 

UroKraphy.  piihlishinl  hi  LiHHb»n.  17<W. 


Miracles  of  Christ,  published  in  London,  1768  (John  Cameron). 

American  Geography,  published  in  Boston,  1812. 

Natural  Philosophy,  published  in  London,  1787. 

General  History,  published  in  Salem,  1796. 

Universal  Gazette  of  Known  Worth,  published  in  London,  1771. 

Annual  Register,  published  in  Ix)ndon.  1771. 

Gospel  Sonnets,  published  in  Glasgow.  1792. 

Schoolmaster's  Assistant  in  Arithmetic,  published  in  New  York. 

Latin  Grammar,  published  in  Edinburgh,  178G. 

Tom  Jones,  published  in  Edinburgh,  1780. 

Works  of  Edward  Young,  published  in  London,  1765. 

Knox's  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,  published  in  New  York,  1793. 

The  French  Master,  published  in  Edinburgh,  1787. 

Chrysal,  or  Adventures  of  a  Guina.  published  in  London,  1767. 

Meditations,  published  in  Belfast.  1757. 

The  Seasons,  published  in  London,  1767. 

The  World,  published  in  London,  1767. 

Sermons,  published  in  London,  1767. 

Perigrine  Pickles,  published  in  London,  1769. 

Holy  War,  published  in  Loudon,  1791. 

Pufferdorf  IL  De  Jure  Naturae,  published  in  London,  1665. 

FUBNITURE. 

Colonial  chair,  belonged  to  Colonel  Edward  Buncombe,  of  "Buncombe 
Hall,"  Washington  County,  N.  C.  This  chair  came  from  the  home  of 
Colonel  Buncombe,  Fifth  Regiment,  North  Carolina  .Troops,  Conti- 
nental Army,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  battle  of  Gormantown, 
and  was  recognized  and  cared  for  by  a  British  officer,  an  old  college 
mate  in  England.  Colonel  Buncombe  died  of  tiis  wounds  in  Philadel- 
phia, while  on  parole,  1777.  He  was  one  of  the  most  valued  officers  in 
Washington's  army ;  born  at  St.  KItt's,  West  Indies.  Loaned  by  St. 
Anne's  Church,  Edenton,  N.  C. 

Chair,  1799,  brought  from  Mount  Vernon,  owned  by  General  Wash- 
ington, afterwards  pror)erty  of  George  Staples  Hough,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  whose  ancestor.  Hough,  built  the  first  brick  house  in  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia,  bringing  the  brick  from  England.  Willed  to  present 
owner  by  George  S.  Hough,  her  maternal  grandfather.  lioaned  by 
M.  D.  S.  Staples,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

President  Andrew  Jackson's  card  table  (mahogany)  in  his  law  office 
at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  I^oaned  by  Miss  Rebecca  Schonck.  Greenslmro, 
N.  C. 

Chair,  brought  from  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina  by  Simon 
Dixon  in  1751.  Occupied  by  Lord  Cornwuliis.  March,  1781,  on  his 
retreat  from  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse.  Owned  by  T.  C.  Dixon, 
1871. 

Candlestand,  handed  down  in  the  ^'alentille  family  and  used  at 
Edenton  Tea  Party.  In  the  painting  of  that  event  one  like  this  is 
Tlsible.     Loaned  by  Miss  Eliza  Harwood  Drane,  Edenton,  N.  C. 
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Chnir,  once  In  the  parlor  at  ".Sweet  Hall,**  scat  of  the  Uiifflns  \n 
Vlrgliilfi :  c'Time  into  tlie  t'iHiH»ixm  faiuily  hy  iiiherltauce.  Ixiaoe*!  liy 
Colmiel  Uernjotiau  ("auiorou. 

Chair  tlint  |)eloijge(l  to  Iticlianl  Benueliau,  «if  "Stag^ville."  LoaDed 
by  Culoui«l  Bonnehan  Caiueron. 

MISCELLANEOrs. 

rjwe  of  moulclluj?  fruai  '*Tlie  Grove,"  the  Innue  *>(  Willie  Jinves, 
Ilaliriix,  North  CuroHna,  from  whom  Jtihii  I'aiil  Jones  took  his  uaiae. 
Loaned  by  Miss  Adelaide  E.  Smith.  Srotlsiml  N*h:U»  X.  C. 

Walijut  writiiiK  desk  of  Dolly  Pjiyjii'  Madison,  wife  of  PreBideiit 
Jamrs  Madison,  Hequeatherl  to  Anna  <l*ayne*  Causten.  niece  and 
ndoi»tt*tl  daughter  of  Dolly  Madlwon.  Inherited  by  Mvh.  Mary  C.  Knn- 
kle,  dauKhtef  of  Mrs,  Cau8ten,  aud  sold  for  want  of  heirs  at  her 
death.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  E.  IC.  Mortitt.  Kaleigh.  N.  C. 

I»ek  t>f  Andrew  Jaekson's  hair,  eliii|>e<i  from  President  JnrU8«in*8 
head  and  presented  to  (Vdmiel  W.  J,  Ureen  by  n  friend,  Lonne<I  hy 
Colonel  \\\  .L  Green,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Mariner's  e<anpass.  owned  hy  Coniniodoro  Jaun^  Cha.\1or.  of  Balti- 
niore^  Md, ;  made  In  1(JCH>;  used  by  hiai  in  the  War  of  lsl2.  liOaned 
by  Capt.  Edmand  C.  Chaytor.  Elizabi'th  City,  N.  C. 

HnnlThox  of  Governor  Gabriel  JohDston,  17H4,  T^oaned  by  Mr.  John 
G.  WrtiwL  Edenton.  N.  C. 

I'hysician's  jw^ales,  used  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Owneil  hy 
Dr,  William  Murehfsou, 

Rellowp,  l)elwn!;ed  to  Mrs.  Mary  Gee.  ITTo.  Thei*e  bellows  were  the 
property  (»f  that  brave  womjHi  wht»  so  e<iuraf,'eously  save*!  two  Whigs 
from  the  British.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  S.  G.  Ayr.  FayettevlUe.  N.  C. 

Spe^'tarles,  over  one  hundred  years  old.  Lo«ni:^1  hy  Mrs.  Cox» 
Mount  Glive.  N.  C, 

Box  made  of  pieee  of  Charter  Oak.  owne<l  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  L\ 
C*aineroii.     I^oaned  by  Mrs,  G,  P.  ColllnB,  IIlllBb(»ro,  X.  C. 

Spoon  moulds,  handed  down  tlironju'h  several  ^lenerations  of  the 
Creswell  family.  LoaniHl  by  Mrs,  Sue  Creswell  MeNeely.  Mot»regvllle, 
N.  C. 

Knitting  needle,  made  frrtin  a  ranu-*>d  Gi«neral  Washington  gave  Mr. 
Martin  Roberts  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  J,  M. 
R<il>erfs.  Patterson  Sprlnjtjs.  N.  C. 

Medleine  ease  of  Dr.  Rkbard  Dounldson  Cooke,  Granville  County. 
North  Carolina  ;  earrlal  by  him  tlin^ujjh  the  Revolution.  Ijonntnl  by 
Mrs,  Ge<3rge  Wainwrlght,  Wilson,  N.  C 

Siiectfleles,  owned  hy  Andrew  Lawrence,  Rowan  County.  North 
Carolina,  18<X);  have  been  in  constant  use  from  the  past  to  the  jiresent 
date.     I..oaned  by  Mr.  J>.  .\.  Lawrentv.  MiH>resvllle,  N.  C. 

Spindle  of  IMichael  Seheiiek,  Lincidnlou.  N.  C.  1813.  The  first  fac- 
tory built  south  of  the  Potomac  was  built  by  hiUL  This  Is  a  spindle 
from  that  factory.  Ixjaned  by  Miss  Rel>ecca  t^ehenck,  <*reeDaboro, 
N.  C. 
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Brick  from  the  Bath  Church,  Beaufort  County,  North  Carolina, 
1734.    These  bricks  were  brought  from  England. 

Candle  moulds,  1804,  belonged  to  Mrs.  Mary  Sheffield  Dunn,  wife  of 
Isaac  Dunn,  of  Anson  County,  North  Carolina,  now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  Bennett  Baker,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Roj'al  seal,  used  In  the  t»rovlnce  of  North  Carolina.  Loaned  by  Mr. 
John  G.  Wood,  "Hayes,"  Edenton,  N.  C. 

Brass  candlestick,  1786,  used  in  LaFayette's  bedrciom  when  on  his 
visit  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  1825.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  S.  G.  Ayr,  Fayette- 
viUe,  N.  C. 

Model  of  Edenton  Tea  Party  House,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
King,  Edenton,  N.  C.  The  Edenton  Tea  Party  was  held  in  this  house 
on  October  25,  1774.  This  was  presented  by  Dr.  Richard  Dillard, 
"Beverly  Hall,"  Edenton,  N.  C. 

Window  roller  from  Pirate  Teach's  (Blackbeard's)  home  on  the 
Pasquotank  River,  North  Carolina.  Loaned  by  Miss  Mary  Hilliard 
Hinton,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Knee  buckles,  set  with  brilliants,  owned  by  Governor  Gabriel  John- 
ston, 1734.     Loaned  by  Mr.  John  G.  Wood,  Edenton,  N.  C. 

Key  of  old  Eagle  Hotel  at  Halifax,  N.  C,  In  which  the  Provincial 
Congress  was  held  April  4,  1776.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  P.  E.  Smith,  Scot- 
land Neck,  >'.  C. 

Embroidered  tapestry,  owned  by  Mary  Baldwin  Robinson,  1795. 
Loaned  by  her  great-granddaughter,  Miss  Julia  Stirewalt,  Mooresvllle. 
N.  C. 

Knee  buckles  (brilliants),  worn  by  Judge  Iredell  at  the  first  recep- 
tion given  by  General  and  Mrs.  Washington.  Loaned  by  Mr.  Cadwal- 
lader  Iredell,  Norfolk,  Va. 

C'ounteri)aue.  woven,  spun  and  embroidered  by  hand  by  the  great- 
aunt  of  the  present  ownier,  1807.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Smith,  Bur- 
lington, N.  (.'. 

Woolen  coverlet,  belonged  to  Job  Allen,  Randolph  County.  North 
Carolina,  1790-1800;  a  family  heirloom,  sold  at  public  sale  by  admin- 
istrator and  bought  by  present  owner.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Motlitt, 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Ring,  owned  by  William  Russell,  1770,  and  worn  on  his  left  band  all 
through  the  Revolution.  Loaned  by  Mr.  Robert  Carver.  Fayetteville, 
N.  C. 

IJed  valance  of  antique  embroidery,  belonging  to  tlie  Alston  family 
of  North  Carolina.  1795.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Motlitt.  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
(The  valance  was  used  on  high  bedsteads  and  was  hold  together  by 
cords.     The  valances  were  used  to  conceal  the  trundle  bed). 

Bell  (1770)  which  was  on  the  old  (Quaker  meetinghouse.  The 
house  was  used  as  a  hospital  after  the  battle  of  (Juilford  Court  House. 
Loanefl  by  Miss  Lake  McNairy,  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina. 

Copper  lamp,  1787.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Sellars.  Burlington.  X.  C. 

Old  Liberty  bell,  rung  at  battle  of  Alamance  in  lieu  of  a  drum. 
Loaned  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Long,  D.  D..  Graham,  N.  C. 
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Watrh,  carried  by  Dr.  ilatl  during  th«'  R<*vol«tlon,  In  which  Iw  was 
n  cniitjifii.     LojiiiiNl  by  Mrn.  W-  N.  Hall,  Irtilt^l  (Nuiiity,  N.  C, 

Sun  dlsil,  owiumI  by  It(tb**rt  HnniBny,  Umvnn  County,  N.  C„  1773. 
HrtMiKht  to  North  rsirolitin  fr<im  IViinsylvanin  i»riur  to  the  lleToUition. 
L«jnin*iJ  by  Mr.  David  Gray,  MooivhvIIU*.  N.  i\ 

North  Carolina  seal.     L<»nnefT  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Nell,  Mjwresvillf*.  N.  C. 

Dwk  of  car'dHt  broujrht  tu  Kilfiitim  iK^fort*  the  ItinvilinioiL  The 
wnipfHT  rt*nialn<Ml  iiiibrnkcn  III!  i\  ftnv  wec'ks  hel'or*'  boin^*^  fr;iiiit»rt  to 
exhibit  at  Juiiieslnwii.      Lnjiiml  by  Mrs,  C.  A.  St»n'«'ijs.  New  IUtu.  N,  C. 

Couutfriuine,  abont  oue  hnudrtMl  years  ohi,  n\viied  by  tlif  Brad- 
8hau«.     I-uaniMl  by  Mrs.  S,  A.  Lawri'iifv*  M<ic>r«'svillt\  N.  (\ 

Connti'rpsine  of  Pe]Lr;;lt^  MrKniirht  Jalla•^kHJ,  Jiciwan  Coimly,  Nortli 
Carolina.  18CXh  The  cutrtmi  was  iiUUchJ  from  the  seed.  canU-d.  sjmn 
and  woven,  all  by  haml.     r^aine<l  by  MrH.  J.  C.  Nell. 

Cinjtlnental  mnm»y.  L<jani:Hi  by  Miss  Susan  Lattimore,  Cleveland 
Ctuuity,  N.  <  \ 

Continental  money,  (iwtieil  by  Henry  Hampton,  HamiitonYille.  Hnrry 
County,  N.  C.     IvtianM  by  Mrs.  V.  Stirevvalt,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Mofiey  I  Ml  id  Jmui»*h  Wilsnn  fuf  serviee  as  Colonel  in  th«'  Ite volution. 
Loaned  by  his  jrreai-t'rautldjinjirhter,  Mrs,  Elizjibeth  IMrhardw,  Cleve- 
land Comity,  N.  C. 

Cnpv  Fntr  Sfmrurif  lfranie<li,  eontajnini;  .Xbvklenbnri?  Deehuation 
of  IndejH'ndeni.'e.     I/i»aned  by  Miss  8i'henck.  Gn^'nflboro,  N.  C. 

LarrI  lamii,  with  hiindsome  etU-glaHH  glol)e,  owiieil  by  ThonniK  Amis, 
Halifax.  N.  C.  I^oniieil  by  Ci»lonel  Beniieliun  Cameron,  8ta|^'ille, 
N.  i\ 

"Pap  8po<»n.'*  of  tortoise,  owned  Iiy  John  llnrvey.  President  of  the 
CfiuJiHI.  L*Mined  by  his  descendants,  the  Misses  Harvey,  of  Hertford, 
N.  C. 

<Hd  insij)  tif  New  Bern,  r^uaned  tlimajzh  ^Irs.  T.  M.  Wiishlnpton. 
WllKon.  N.  C. 

One  old  tablecloth.     Loaned  by  Mrs.  George  Green,  New  Bern,  N.  C 

Very  handsome  old  fun,  iif  iiearl  and  ^otd. 

Old  pearl  imd  gold  fan.  Loaned  by  Mis.s  M.  F.  Skhmer.  Edenton, 
N.  C, 

Table  rover.     Loan*^l  by  Mi*s.  Will  lain  Turner,  State8vll!e,  N.  C, 

Wiilklnp:  eane,  made  from  the  wood  of  tlii«  ship  ('inif(titittiofi,  ^vlien  ]| 
\va>*  repairetl.     Lo!>ne<S  l)y  Cnptnin  W,  IL  Turrentliie.  Bnriin^loiu  X.  C. 

North  CaroMna  senl.  177*V.  LnjniiHl  by  Mr.  llobrrt  A,  liamsay, 
MiHirfJSvHle.  N.  C* 

Corton  Kin.  l>elotipil  to  the  Cn rriiran  ranill.v,  Calnirrus  County.  N.  C, 
rs»^l  ti»  tjln  rultoa  lif'fore  the  Kevolntion.  l/0}ine<l  by  Miss  Cnlherlno 
Cnrriuan.  i'HbarrnH  I'onnty,  X.  C. 

Gsivel,  nmde  of  oJ»k  from  the  Betsy  Powdy  farm,  Loaiuxl  by  Mt^. 
I'afrbk  Matthews.  P'dentfai,  N.  C. 

Anti*|n»*  brass  wjirnihi^;  pan,  owned  in  1754  by  Colonel  .loshna  Fry. 
Loatanl  by  .Mrs.  Fry,  (Treenstwiro,  N.  C. 
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Dumbbell,  owned  by  Patrick  Ferguson. 

One  pitchfork. 

A  cavalryman's  saddle  trunk,  captured  from  the  British  at  battle  of 
New  Orleans.  Loaned  through  Mrs.  Josephine  Branner,  Waynesville, 
N.  C. 

WaflQe  Iron,  brought  to  America  by  William  Ward,  a  friend  of  Lord 
Baltimore. 

A  brick  from  the  original  Guilford  Ck)urt  House. 

Tablet'loth  used  with  communion  set,  made  by  hand  from  stalk  up. 

.\jitique  cologne  bottle.  Loaned  by  Miss  Eliza  Harwood  Draue, 
EJdenton,  N.  C. 

Samovar,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  old.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
William  Hart,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Iron  pot,  used  in  Fort  Dobbs,  near  what  is  now  Statesville,  N.  C. 
The  fort  was  built  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians  and  was  used 
till  after  the  Revolution.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Watts,  Iredell 
County,  N.  C. 

Sickle,  owned  by  Thomas  Cowan,  Rowan  County,  N.  C,  1776.  Used 
to  harvest  wheat.  Loaned  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Krider,  Barber,  Rowan 
County,  N.  C. 

One  cannon  ball.  Loaned  through  Mrs.  George  C.  Goodman,  Moores- 
ville,  N.  C. 

MISS    LmA   TUNSTALL   RODMAN'S   COLLECTION   OF  BELICS. 

1.  Brass  candlestick  used  by  Major  Reading  Blount  during  the  Rev- 
olution. 

2.  Silk  sewing  case,  brought  from  Scotland.  Used  by  Barbara  Gray, 
who  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1720. 

3.  Spur  worn  by  Major  Reading  Blount  during  his  service  in  the 
Revolution. 

4.  Infant's  dress  and  cap,  made  by  Mary  Harvey,  of  "Harvey  Hall," 
1778. 

5.  Blue  i)erfumery  bottle,  bought  from  aiK>thecary  sliop  about  1778. 
G.  Sash  and  fan  owned  by  Mary  Harvey  Blount  in  177G. 

7.  Cup  and  saucer  of  set  belonging  to  Major  Reading  Blount,  1776. 

8.  Embroidered  bureau  cover  used  by  Mary  Harvey  Blount,  1778. 

9  and  10.  Silver  snuffbox  and  knee  buckles  used  by  John  Gray 
Blount,  1775. 

11.  Fan  owned  by  Martha  (or  Patsy)  Baker,  of  South  Quay,  Vir- 
ginia, 1781. 

12.  Pair  of  earrings  l>rouglit  from  England  by  the  ancestors  of 
Mary  Ilarvey  Blount.  1(;J)7. 

13.  Bra.ss  <'audlestick  from  Bath,  North  Carolina. 

14.  Pane  of  glass  (s(iuare)  taken  from  window  in  the  homo  of  John 
Gray  Blount,  177S. 

15.  Swtion  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  IS.'S. 
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10.  Blue  indigo  quilt,  belonged  to  the  Marion  family  previous  to 
1776. 

17.  Candlesticlt  used  at  the  old  Grist  place,  near  Washington,  N.  C, 
during  Revolutionary  days. 

18.  Silver  candlestick  and  snufiPers  owned  by  John  Gray  Blount, 
1778. 

19.  Pocket  case  used  by  Mary  Harvey  Blount,  1782. 

20.  Sampler  worked  by  ancestress  of  Miss  M.  M.  B.  Rodman,  1791. 

21.  Prayer  Book  used  by  Martha  Baker,  1770. 

22.  Pictures  of  five  sons  of  Jacob  Blount,  of  "Blount  Hall,"  North 
Carolina. 

23..  Obituary  of  Jacob  Blount,  Paymaster  of  North  Carolina  Troops 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

24.  Map  of  town  of  Washington,  Beaufort  County,  N.  C,  drawn  for 
John  Gray  Blount,  1778. 

25.  Plan  of  Bath,  the  first  town  In  North  Carolina,  1705. 

26.  Grant  of  land  to  Christopher  Gale,  1706. 

27.  Silver  luster  pitcher,  1778. 

28.  Collection  of  pearls  taken  from  oysters  in  Pamlico  Sound,  North 
Carolina,  since  1800. 

29.  Family  Bible  belonging  to  James  Bonner's  family. 

30.  Land  grant  by  Governor  Charles  Eden,  1714. 

31.  Document  bearing  the  signature  of  Governor  Arthur  Dobbs, 
1755. 

32.  Map  of  Old  Brunswick  Road,  1735. 

33.  Gun  brought  from  England  by  John  Ross. 

34.  Gun  used  In  War  of  1812. 

35.  Mahogany  spoon  case  used  by  Dr.  Simmons  Baker,  1775. 

36.  Silk  quilt  made  by  Polly  Smith.  1800. 

37.  Pewter  teapot,  War  of  1812. 

38.  Silhouette  and  letter  of  War  of  1812. 

39.  Silhouette  of  O'Kelly  Williams. 

40.  Picture  of  Dr.  Simmons  Baker,  of  "Palmyra." 


WACHOVIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  EXHIBIT. 


CLASS   A. — LIGHT. 

Al. — Candle  wheel,  with  discs  for  making  tallow-dlp  candles. 

A2. — Stand  of  molds  for  making  molded  candles. 

A3. — Iron  candlestick. 

A4.— Tin  candlestick. 

A5. — Brass  candlestick. 

A6. — Brass  candlestick,  with  drip  cup. 

A7. — Brass  candlestick,  tall. 

A8. — Candle  chandelier,  used  in  Salem  Moravian  Church,  1800. 

A9. — Tin  candle  brackets,  used  in  old  Moravian  churches. 

AlO. — ^Wood  candle  brackets,  used  in  old  Moravian  churches. 

All. — Wood  extension  candle  bracket,  used  in  carpenter  shop. 

A12. — Large  iron  snuffers,  used  in  Salem  Moravian  Church. 

A13. — Iron  candle  snuffers. 

A14. — Brass  candle  snuffers. 

A15. — Snuffer  tray. 

AIG. — Brass  candle  extinguisher. 

A17. — Earliest  street  lamp,  Salem  (grease). 

A18. — Grease  hall  lamps. 

A19. — Tin  lamp  (grease). 

A20.— Tin  lamp,  with  tinder  box. 

A21. — Tin  lantern,  perforated. 

A22. — Tin  lantern,  perforated. 

A2'S. — Tin  night  lamp  (grease). 

A24. — Box  wax  night  tapers. 

A25. — Paper  and  cotton  night  tapers. 

A2G. — Earliest  electric  light  globe. 

CLASS    B. HEAT. 

Bl. — Pantiles  used  for  making  "tile  stoves"  in  early  years. 

B2. — Molds  for  making  pantiles. 

B3. — Photograph  of  tile  stove  in  use  in  rooms  of  the  Society. 

B4. — Iron  frame  and  gates  for  tile  stove. 

B5. — Wood  foot  stove,  or  warmer. 

B6.— Hand  bellows. 

B7. — Pocket  steel,  for  striking  fire. 

CLASS    C. — WATER. 

CI. — Section  of  water-pipe  log,  part  of  a  system  for  conveying  water 
from  springs  to  cisterns  located  in  various  parts  of  Salem,  1778. 

C2. — Small  auger  for  first  boring  of  water-pir)e  log. 

C3. — Larger  Jiuger  for  boring  log. 

C4. — Two  earthen  pipes,  used  later  for  conveying  water  (hand- 
made). 1828. 
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C5. — Small  fire  engine  for  "inside"  work;  one  of  two  lmix)rted  In 
1785  from  Grermany. 

C6. — ^Two  leather  Are  buckets.  In  early  years  every  householder 
was  required  to  keep  several  of  these  buckets  ready  for  use. 

CLASS    D. — HOI  SEIIOLD. 

Dl. — straw  bread  basket. 

D2. — ^Two  pewter  platters,  brought  by  the  first  Moravian  settlers  in 
North  Carolina,  1753. 

D3. — Pewter  cream  pitcher,  with  lids,  brought  by  the  first  Moravian 
settlers,  1753. 

r>4. — Pewter  molasses  pitcher,  with  lid.  brought  by  the  first  Mora- 
vian settlers,  1753. 

D5. — ^Tinned  iron  teapot,  brought  by  the  first  Moravian  settlers, 
1753. 

DC. — ^Two  pewter  plates,  made  in  Salem. 

D7. — ^Two  pewter  drinking  cups. 

D8. — Coffee  mill,  Salem-made. 

DO.— Coffee  mill. 

DIO. — Brass  spice  mill. 

Dll.— Spice  mill. 

D12. — ^Two  wood  cake  prints. 

1)13. — ^Two  wood  egg  beaters. 

D14. — Sadirons,  with  case. 

D15. — Cork-encased  bottle. 

DIO. — Meat  chopper. 

D17. — Brass  mortar  and  pestle. 

DIS. — Brass  drinking  cup,  in  case. 

DIO. — Two  wood  needle  cases. 

D20. — Pasteboard  cigar  case. 

CLASS    E. — ^TOOI^   AND    MANUFACTURES. 

El.— Handmade  nails,  from  first  house  built  in  Salem,  N.  C,  176G. 

K2. — Ix)ck  and  key,  first  meetinghouse  in  Salem,  1767. 

K:\. — Section  of  floor  board,  with  holes  for  wooden  pins ;  old  Mora- 
vian church,  1780. 

K4. — Wooden  lock  and  key ;  old  church,  1775. 

K5. — Large  padlock;  Salem  tavern.  1771. 

K<>. — Small  brass  padlocks. 

K7. — Iron  handcuffs  and  key. 

ES.— Wood  brace  and  bit. 

VA). — Iron  brace  and  hit. 

E10. — Wood  double-hand  brace. 

Ell. — Handmade  screw  eye. 

E12.— Handmade  twisted  splko. 

El. 3. — Tliree  tools  used  in  making  leather  gloves. 

E14. — Handmade  pear-cutting  machine,  adjustable  for  cutting  clock 
wlxH'lH  of  any  hIzo  or  number  of  cogs;  1820. 
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E15. — ^Two  silversmith's  crucibles,  1825. 

E16. — Steel  die  for  stamping  out  solid  sliver  tablespoons,.  1825. 

E17. — Steel  die  for  stamping  out  solid  teaspoons,  1825. 

E18. — Steel  die  for  stamping  out  solid  gravy  ladle,  1825. 

E19. — Mold  for  pressing  out  patty  pans. 

E20. — Two  pairs  lead  molds  for  candy  toys. 

E21. — Two  hand  printing  blocks. 

E22. — Reaping  hook. 

E23.— Wooden  flail. 

E24.— Flax  hackle  and  flax. 

CLASS   F. — EARTFIENWARE. 

Fl. — Building  brick,  used  in  earliest  years  in  Salora,  N.  C,  12x5x3; 
1785. 

F2. — Square  paving  brick,  used  for  laying  basement  floors,  8x8x2; 
1701. 

F3.— Roofing  tile,  or  "clay  shingle,"  1780. 

F4. — Roofing  tile,  half-round,  for  comb  of  roof;  1780. 

F5. — Clay  molds  for  making  earthen  plates  and  dishes,  1781. 

Ft>. — Plaster  molds  for  making  sundry  articles,  useful,  ornamental 
and  toy. 

F7.— Earthen  bottle,  owl. 

FS. — Collection  of  clay  pipes,  mounted  on  board,  showing  varieties 
made  In  Salem,  N.  C,  from  earliest  times. 

F9. — Pair  of  molds  for  making  pipes. 

FIO. — Large  earthen  plaque  or  dish,  ornamented  In  colored  glazing, 
with  name  of  maker  and  date,  1771,  formerly  used  as  a  potter's  sign. 

CLASS    H. FIREARMS. 

HI. — Hea\T  flintlock  rifle,  made  near  Salem,  N.  C,  with  buckhorn 
charger. 

H2.— Flintlock  pistol. 

H.S. — Flintlock  pistol,  brass  mounted. 

114. — Under-hammer  percussion  pistols,  made  in  Salem. 

H5. — Pepper-box  revolving  pistol,  six-barrel. 

116. — Four-barrel  pistol. 

H7. — Five-barrel  pistol. 

H8.— Vest-pocket  pistol. 

HO. — Militia  corporal's  stafif-hend. 

mO.— Militia  corporal's  stafl'-head. 

CLASS    J. LITERATURE,    MAPS,    ETC. 

Jl. — Stand  of  .swinging  frames,  giving  (A)  chapters  from  The  His- 
tory of  Wachovia,  as  follows : 

Side  I.  First  settlement  of  Wachovia,  17r)3. 

Side  II.  Indian  troubles  and  Froiuh  and  Indian  War,  1756-'.")0. 

Side  III.  Founding  of  Salem,  17(50,  and  Salem  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 


side  IV.  Governor  Trytni's  twn  visU.'*  tu  SnlPin,  17ti7  mid  1771. 

Side  V.  Close  of  r*Hitiir>\  I'Vmudhig  of  Wluiaton,  IS-js. 

B — Side  VI.  The  Meckleiihwrg  Declaration  of  Indei>eiidencp,  as  niea- 
tloiiiMl  111  tlif  rt?<-'c>rds  of  W:itli<*rifi.  with  favnimilc  of  snld  rfM'<>ni  ond 
trniislatlnu  of  s«me. 

C— Side  VIF.  CoHeHioii  c>f  Provlnoiat  iiinney.  174H-1H()2. 

D — Side  VI 11.  Coik-rtioii  of  iottor  biuks,  showing  some  high  rates 
of  jXHSiape.  17112-1875. 

E — Sides  IX.  X.  CorresiHindeinf  relating  to  elfliiiis  of  eitizens  of 
WnrhoAifl  Sj^uinet  the  British  Governinerit  r*»r  supjillt^  fiirtiished  Gen- 
eral Cornwallis*  aniiy,  17ltO-180!>. 

F — Side  XI.  Orip^inal  and  typewrit  ten  copies  of  ret'cipts  for  supplies 
furnlsbetl  General  Greene's  iirmy,  17S1. 

Ci — Side  Xn.  Views  of  Salem,  N,  C.  and  BOine  of  its  nklest  imilil- 
itigs. 

H^ — Sides  XIII,  XIV.  Sundry  olil  aiinH?ments.  rontraets,  indentures, 
etc,  "way  hill"  from  Salem,  N.  C.  to  H#tlilehenj,  Pennsylvania, 

Side  XV.  Old  mid  prominent  buildings  of  Salem.  N,  C. 

Side  XVI,  Funeral  rhonils  of  the  Moraviim  t'hiirr'li,  or  nttiia.H 
Fratrum,  as  played  by  trt^mbone  band;  views  of  ilie  Mitravlaa  Church, 
Cedar  Avenue  and  graveyard. 

J2. — Early  tire  regulations  and  organization  of  Are  company,  1785. 

J3. — Amnesty  Prot'lamatlon  of  Governor  Tryon.  with  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  (battle  of  Alamance),  1771;  medals  strocit  to  roinaiemorate 
the  settling  of  Wachovia,  175;M9<>.T;  leather-bound  Almanac;  illus- 
tratwi  book  of  nursery  rhymeM. 

J4.— Plan  of  battle  of  Charlestnwn   bunker  Ilillk 

JS.-'Phin  fif  battle  of  Saratopi. 

Jfi. — First  printing  press  brought  to  Salem.  N.  C.  used  by  Cora- 
wallis. 

J7,— Wonden  inkstand  and  fiulll  liens. 

JS. — Sand  box,  with  sands,  formerly  used  to  dry  writing. 

ja — Old  map  of  Wa<4u»via,  Traet  1.  17r>,H. 

JIO.— Old  mai>  of  Wachovia,  Tract  11.  1759, 

Jll.— Old  map  of  Wachovia,  small,  1758, • 

J12. — yinp  of  eastern  part  of  Surry  County.  1771. 

J13.--Plat  of  Salem  tratt  and  town.  17tiS. 

J14.— Plat  of  Salem  territory. 

J15. — Map  of  North  Carolina,  twenty-six  towns.  1770. 

CLASS    K.— Mr  SIC. 

Kl. — Harpsichord  (direct  action),  with  drawers,  mitnral  keys  black. 
K2. — French  horn,  no  valves,  used  in  Merenading  President  Wash- 
ington. 17J>1. 

K3. — Part  of  slide  trombone  used  with  abfjve. 


•Theao  maps  were  carefully  drawn  by  a  Mmpetcnt  aurveyor.  and  abow  by  aiffns, 
bestdea  the  atreama.  the  character  of  the  Boil  and  frrowth  of  timber. 
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K4. — Old  French  bom,  no  valves. 

K5. — Old  French  horn,  with  valves. 

K6. — Old  leading  trombone,  1808. 

K7.— Two  old  flutes. 

K8.— Clarinet. 

K9. — Bassoon. 

KIO.— Zlnke  (straight). 

Kll. — Zinke  (curved),  leather-covered. 

K12. — Choral  book,  used  in  serenading  President  Washington — 
"God  Save  Great  Washington,"  1791. 

K13.— Set  of  choral  music  books,  1780. 

K14. — Manuscript  music,  full  chorus  and  orchestral  parts,  performed 
in  Salem,  N.  C,  in  the  early  1800*8 :  The  Messiah  (Handel),  The 
Creation  (Haydn),  Stabat  Mater  (Pergolese-Hiller). 

CLASS   L. — SCIENTIFIC   AND   PBOFESSIONAL. 

LI. — Cyclometer,  to  attach  to  vehicle  for  measuring  distance,  1785. 

L2. — Surveyor's  compass. 

L3. — Surveyor's  compass,  with  wooden  case. 

L4. — Surveyor's  compass,  plane  table. 

L5. — Sextant. 

L6. — Wooden  triangle. 

L7. — Wooden  triangle. 

L8. — Large  wooden  protractor. 

L9. — Brass  parallel  ruler. 

LIO.— Set  tooth  extractors,  "turnkey,"  1818. 

Lll. — Instrument  for  making  silhouettes,  1828. 

L12. — Frame  of  silhouettes  under  glass. 

L13. — Alchonieter. 

CLASS    M. — FANCY    AND   ARTISTIC    WOBK. 

Ml. — Three  bead-embroidered  bags. 

M2. — Silk-embroidered  presentation  piece,  made  and  presented  by 
the  first  nine  pupils  of  Salem  Female  Academy  to  their  first  principal, 
ISOo.     Owned  and  loaned  by  his  granddangliter,  Miss  A.  A.  Van  Vleck. 

M3. — Silk-embroidered  needle  book. 

M4. — Folding  paper  souvenir  album  of  texts. 

M5. — Jubilee  souvenir  card.  Several  stanzas  of  good  wishes,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath  of  fifty  roses,  painted  on  paper  and  delicately 
cut  out  and  placed  on  a  foundation  of  illusion.  Presented  to  a  Mora- 
vian pastor's  wife,  1818. 

M(5. — Liberty  cup.  A  cup  of  white  opaque  glass,  ornamented  with  a 
spread  eagle,  with  the  word  "Liberty"  in  gold  overhead,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fifteen  gold  stars;  the  whole  encircled  by  two  cherry 
twigs,  each  twig  bearing  fifteen  leaves  and  fifteen  cherries,  evidently 
symbolic  of  fifteen  States. 
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CLASS   N. — HISTORIC   BELIC8. 

Nl.— Photograph  of  first  house  built  in  Salem,  N.  C,  1766.  British 
army  encamped  near  this  house,  1781. 

X2. — Handmade  nails  from  first  house,  1766. 

X3. — Photograph  of  loopholed  house,  1780. 

N4. — Section  of  loopholed  log  from  same. 

N5. — Gun  barrel  and  ramrod,  Guilford  Battle  Ground,  1781. 

N6.— Flint  gun  lock  from  Guilford  Battle  Ground,  1781. 

N7.— Bayonet  from  Guilford  Battle  Ground.  1781. 

N8.— ^annon  balls  from  Guilford  Battle  Ground,  1781. 

NO.— Human  bones  from  Guilford  Battle  Ground,  1781. 

NIO. — Iron  plate,  found  at  Cornwallis*  camp.  1782. 

Nil. — First  bell  hung  on  a  church  near  Bethanla,  North  Carolina. 

CIASS   O. — SINDBIES. 

Ol. — Leather  portfolio,  sewed  with  parchment. 

02. — Two  leatlier  pocketbooks,  sewed  with  parchment. 

03.— Small  tin  collection  box. 

04. — Wooden  box,  ornamented  with  colored  straw,  representing 
castle,  flowers,  etc. 

05. — Small  pasteboard  box,  straw-covered. 

06. — Iron  strong  box,  with  a  false  and  concealed  keyhole.  Very 
similar  to  "Washington's  Treasure  Chest,"  but  somewhat  larger. 

07. — Scales  and  weights,  similar  to  old  aiwthecary's  scales,  but 
these  were  used  to  weigh  gold  and  silver  foreign  coins. 

OS. — Collection  of  old  spectacles. 

09. — Small  piece  of  a  child's  scalp,  found  in  a  hole  bored  in  a  poplar 
tree ;  hole  plugged  up  and  grown  over  with  wood  and  bark ;  supposed 
to  have  been  put  there  by  Indians  during  French  and  Indian  War. 

OlO. — Pair  silver  knee  buckles. 

Oil. — Pair  silver  shoe  buckles. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


RECEIPTS. 

Appropriation  from  the  Jamestown  Commission $2,000.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Typewriter   $  27.02 

Electricity    2S.(X) 

Installation  of  exhibit 154.74 

Kailroad  exi)enses  70.00 

Miscellaneous  expenses 0(5.20 

Custodians'  salaries    38i).oO 

Postage   18.00 

Janitor's  service  7.C0 

Hotel  exi)enses   3G.;jO 

Telegrams 1.00 

Printing    5.00 

Express  and  freight  on  exhi!)its 73.71) 

Photograi)hs    0.1 7 

Exhibit  si)ace   5s.7;{ 

Repairs  on  broken  relics 22.(H) 

Exhibit  cases r)')0.4() 

North  Carolina  si^n • n..",(i 

l»acking  and  shipping ;V.n  XH) 

Decorations    2«{.(K) 

Total   .Si,o;);j.(;i 

Total  receipts  .S2,(MM).(Ki 

Total  disbursements   1  ,!M).'{.()1 

Balance  refunded .$  0.30 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION. 


To  His  Excellaivy,  Govern  on  Hobkrt  B.  <;lenn  : 

For  the  Information  of  your  Excellency  and  of  rbe  Genernl  A^em- 
blj,  we  Iw^g  to  fliibiijit  t\  brief  report  of  the  crejitioi!.  urgranixatlou  ami 
work  of  the  North  Cjiroliiiu  HlHtoricMl  iYmmiiHsioti  during  the  past 
two  years. 

CREATION   AND  ORGANIZATION. 

Thp  North  farolinEi  Ilii^toriml  Comuiifislou  was  ir(»atnl  l>y  «<*t  of 
the  Geuernl  Asst»inl)ly  uf  li>03  (ehjir)ter  71m  of  the  Puhlto  LfnvK  of 
10(»3).  Under  tlie  provisioiis  of  th!>(  net  the  Govenior  was  to  ujuKjint 
n  comml8»lo»  of  flvo,  who  were  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years* 
without  JMihiry.  per  dieiu  or  niileniLre.  The  act  doflarocl  it  to  be  their 
duty  "to  have  t-ollecttM]  from  the  files  of  old  uewi^papers.  froui  otnirt 
re«»nl.s.  clnirfli  records  and  elsewhere"  valunble  docunietits  pcrtaiu- 
Ing  to  the  hiHfory  uf  Nortli  Cjirolinu.  *'to  have  such  dorumeuts  erlited 
«iid  published  liy  the  State  Printer  or  other  pnblfe  [M'inMii^.  und  dis- 
tributed by  the  State  Lilirarinu  under  the  directititj  of  The  ("oauniH- 
sioii."  Tlie  cfjnindsslou  was  authorizal  "to  expend  a  sum  not  cxeee^l- 
Jrig  3f»ri(X»  rtiiminlly  in  tlie  eoih'ctJon  and  trinmcriptlou  of  dorumcnts/' 
Hvider  this  aict  Governor  Ayc*oclc  appoJnte*!  W,  J.  Peele,  of  Raleigh  ; 
J.  D.  nuflmin,  of  HenderKoii ;  F,  A.  Sondley,  of  Asiieville;  Itichard 
Ditlard,  of  Edeiiton,  and  R.  D.  W.  (*oQi»or.  of  Wllraiiigtoii.  The  fact 
thnt  the  «ienil»er8  of  the  coninjlHsIon  livetl  in  widely  sejiarnted  parts 
of  the  Stale,  ami  the  fact  tiuit  tlie  law  expressly  forbade  the  pay- 
ment of  tiielr  expenses,  made  it  dithcult  for  them  to  attend  r>roperly 
to  their  datlHK.  Elllcient  work  wa?*,  jiirurdhigly.  iniT»ns>iibIe*  and  ytair 
Excellency,  renlizltig  ttils  fact,  tiiougfil  it  wise,  in  l!H»."i,  h\  apfmint  on 
the  et>nimission  persons  residing  nearer  to  each  other.  Accordingly, 
the  folTowlug  were  nppointpd :  W.  J.  Peele,  of  Raleigli;  J.  Uryan 
Grimes,  of  Raleigh;  Thomas  W,  Blount,  of  Uoper;  Charles  I*.  Itaper. 
of  Chapel  mil,  and  U.  D.  W.  Connor,  of  Raleigh.  More  and  i>etter 
work  wjjN  acconiplj!*hed  tlnni  lieforc.  It  j^oon  l>ecanie  evident,  how 
ever,  that  If  the  commiKKion  wan  to  do  tiie  work  expecteil  of  it,  n 
different  and  more  efr«*ctive  organization  wan  necesaan.  ^'^  lf)07, 
lhereff»re.  the  General  Asseuddy  amended  tlie  act  of  IIX).3.  etdarged 
the  power?*  and  increaseil  the  duties  of  the  n>iiiinission.  (Clatpter 
714  of  the  Publle  Laws  of  irK17.>  By  the  provistloiiH  of  thi8  act  the 
memhefK  of  the  ooininlssioti  are  a[>polnte<l  for  terms  of  two,  four  and 
«ix  yearR,  their  mu^eessors  to  serve  for  sl.\  years.  They  receive  no 
tmhiry  or  jM'r  diem.  Iitil  Jtre  "allowed  their  actual  expenses  when 
nttending  to  their  ofhcial  duties."  The  appropriation  was  increaseil 
to  $r*,rM:>fi  amnmlly,  ami  the  tnaiimlj^lon  wu*«  aulhorlxetl  to  employ  a 


id  to  t^nlp  offices  for  tlie  aiiag  and  pretiierratioD  of  bis- 
torlr-tt)  itiMinni^fitK.  Tndifr  thf  pruvlsloiiB  of  this  act  your  Excellency 
arD[N»lntc<]  the  followlnjf  pcraoiuR.  wbo  eoinpOf**'  the  corninission  as 
iKin-  ronwjjhirc<l :  J.  Mryau  (irimoR.  of  RalelKb ;  W.  J.  Peeie,  of  Ra- 
leigh:  Thomn*  VV.  Hlount,  of  Uop<*r;  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  Chapel  HUK 
mtmI  I),  M.  HUl.  of  ItjilclKh.  Tbe  coiimilssion,  thus  constituted,  met 
In  the  nm<^  of  the  »€»ci*»«tnry  of  State,  at  Ualeigh.  May  20,  1907,  au«l 
orpuiixiil  hy  the  elci^tlon  of  J.  Bryan  Orlinew,  clmlrmaii,  and  It.  D,  W, 
Connor.  «CMTotnry.  OfllrrH  in  the  State  Capitol  were  asslgnetl  lo  the 
iH»niri*lHRion.  jind  the  .s<»i'iv'tiiry  wiih  Instructed  to  secure  the  ncces- 
Hnry  «'finl|»t»eot.  The  ctMnniisKlnu,  thux  conKlltiited  and  thuR  e<tuipped, 
ha»  tK»en  at  work  tmt  Httle  more  than  one  year,  hut  we  believe  that 
the  following  rei>cirt  will  jnwtlfy  tlje  creation  of  Ihts  apeucy  for  the 
prejiervation  of  the  blniory  of  our  8tate. 

POWERS   AND   DUTIES. 

The  (ItittcM  of  tlic  «f>rrinilKfi|on  arc  hh  fullowHi 

(I)  To  have  colloctcd  from  the  tiles  of  oid  newspapers,  court 
recMir«l»«,  church  reconlH,  private  collcrthiuH  and  elsewhere,  historical 
data  portahiln^  to  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  tlie  territory 
IncUnle*!  therein  from  tlie  earliest  times, 

f'Jl  I'o  linvr  Hitch  nintcrlrii  projierly  ••«llte<l,  puhllMlie*!  hy  the  State 
Printer  an  f»tlicr  State  print Irijr.  and  di«trlhut«^l  under  the  direction 
of  the  eoniinlHsffiu, 

{',{)  To  cure  for  the  ]»ropcr  ninrklnp  and  preservation  of  battle- 
flclilH,  hfHiHcB  and  other  places  celeltrated  in  the  hlHtorj'  of  the  State. 

<4)  To  dlttune  knowledge  In  reference  to  the  hifitory  and  resources 
of  North  Canillna. 

(fi)  To  enconrajre  the  study  of  the  history  r»f  North  Carolina  iu 
the  wh*>olM  uf  the  State.  »ind  to  stimulate  and  encourage  historical 
Invent lpitl<tri  nnil  reHeurdi  !im<tn;:  the  people  of  tlie  State. 

(ih  'I'o  tuukc  a  l»lennlnl  reiwirt  nf  it.s  receipts  and  disbursements, 
Its  work  imd  needa  to  the  (Joveriior.  to  be  by  hlin  transmitted  to  the 
(ri^neral  Assembly. 

The  |)owerH  of  the  tH>nuril8t*lon  are  as  follows: 

(1}  To  adopt  a  seal  for  usi*  in  official  business. 

^2y  To  adopt  nUes  for  Its  own  government  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provlMloiis  of  the  hivv. 

ili)  To  llx  a  reasiinalile  lU'bx'  for  Its  publications  and  to  devote 
the  revenue  arising  from  suoh  sales  to  extending  the  work  of  the 
<H>inmlsaion, 

(4)  Ti»  empbiy  a  se<'retary. 

<5)  Til  eiintrol  the  exr>eudlturc  of  sueli  funds  as  may  l«*  appro- 
prhited  for  Us  maiutpuance, 

Hou'  tlawe  duties  have  lieen  executed  and  these  powers  used  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  reiKirt  to  show. 


COLLECTION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  HISTORICAL  SOURCES. 
PUBLIC  ARCHIVES. 

The  first  nnd  most  iinixtrtant  duty  lmi}osed  on  the  coiuinlKsion  is 
"to  hare  collected  from  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  court  re<x)rd8, 
church  records,  private  collections  and  elsewhere,  historical  data  i^er- 
taining  to  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  the  territory  included  t 

therein  from  the  earliest  times."  S 

The  most  imiJortant,  as  it  is  the  largest,  collection  of  such  docu-  I 

ments  in  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the  pul)lic  archives  of  the  State,  i 

in  the  Capitol   and  elsewhere  in  Raleigh.     Few   i>eoi)lo  i-ealizc  the  r 

richness  of  these  archives  in  historical  material.    This  material  dates  i 

from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day,  covers  p 

more  than  two  hundred  years  of  our  history  and  includes  an  immense  j. 

collection  of  documents  and  manuscripts  al)solutely  essential  to  the  : 

elucidation  of  the  historj-  of  the  State  and  of  great  important^  in  the  i 

elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  manner,  however,  in  ji 

which  they  have  been  kept  is  anything  but  creditable  to  our  intelli-  ( 

gence  and  patriotism.    Thousands  of  manuscripts,  records  and  other  ' 

documents  are  stulTe<l  away  in  dark  pigeonholes,  in  lK)xes  and  cor-  j 

ners,  without  onler  or  system,  are  tossed  about  from  place  to  place  [ 

with  an  utter  indifference  to  their  value,  or  are  thrown  helter-skelter  ' 

here  and  there,  in  leaky  attics  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  ' 

The  creation  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  will  put 
an  end,  partially,  to  this  condition.    Tiie  first  care  of  tlie  commission  ' 

has  been  to  collect  these  records  and  documents,  to  file  them  sys- 
tematically and  to  preserve  them  from  destruction.  Much  time  has 
been  devoted  to  this  work  during  the  past  year,  and,  though  it  does 
not  show  for  nmcli  in  a  reiK)rt,  it  lias  reiiuirc<l  no  little  attention, 
lalwr  and  thought,  and  is  by  far  the  most  iniijortant  work  yet  done 
by  the  conunisslon.  We  cannot  say  tliat  we  have  made  more  than  a 
beginning,  for  the  task  is  large:  it  requires  lime  ;\w\  ])atience,  and 
even  years  must  elapse  before  it  is  completed.  We  say  that  tin* 
creation  of  the  commission  will  put  an  end,  fturtinUu.  to  the  condition 
above  described.  Tlie  room  at  tiie  disi)osal  of  tlie  eomniission  is  mncli 
too  small  for  the  work  to  l)e  done.  Like  all  the  other  departments 
of  the  State  Government,  the  commission  n<H\ls  room  for  its  exi)an<l- 
ing  activities,  and  until  this  room  is  providcMl  in  some  way  tlie  work 
of  tlie  commission  will  be  nmcb  to<j  restri<'te<l  for  the  field  U\  be 
covcrmI. 

For  the  present  the  commission  has  equii>pe<l  a  room  on  the  third 
finor  of  the  east  wing  of  tlie  ('ai>itol.  Steel  roller  shelves  for  Inrge 
bound  volumes  and  steel  filing  cases  for  loosi'  mamis<Tipts  hav(»  l)een 
placed  there.  The  boun<l  volumes  fill  iW.)  roller  shelves.  an<l  there 
are  many  others  for  whicli  there  is  no  nM)ni.     They  inchiile^  all  jour- 
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tmU  of  both  h«iu9(*9<  of  the  lreti4»ral  AHspiuMy  Rinoe  1777  and  iiome 
l^rtur  to  thill  ihite.  the  JminiiUf*  of  convent ious,  the  Journals  of  the 
n<mrc1  of  luterniil  lniiM*ovf*iii«tnits,  thn  journnls  of  the  Connrll  of 
Stittr,  Xiw  lettrr  l>ooks  of  the  (Jovprnor?*.  tlie  reoonlft  of  onr  troops 
In  rhr  >V3ir  UrtwoiMi  Uw  Stjitps.  tho  reimrts  of  tJ»e  r^aiid  Pruiids  Com- 
iTiisiilun,  imnn'i'ous  volumes  of  wills  and  numerous  voIuuie»«  of  niis- 
ivlhinooux  diMinup|ir«.  The  loose  manns<'rlpt8  Inrlude  the  corrt*- 
siHtudiTKV  of  the  K.viM-utlve  Dfi*rtrtiiieijl  from  ll«»  udialniHtralioa  of 
GtiVL'Nior  raHwell,  In  1T7T,  and  imiiterons  Il!et>  of  iniswIlanLHJUs  uiunil- 
tsscrlpts  which  It  wfjiild  he  too  ttnlions  lo  eniiniiTate  hero, 

NKWSHAPEtt   l'ILi:S 

Th«*  wiiiiniKsion  has  a]«o  made  some  vahinhle  colle<»tlons  from 
other  twrnrees  than  tlie  puhlie  areliivew.  Xe\vs|rnper  tiles  of  the  Colo- 
idiil  and  Hevohitioiairy  rn-riods  in  Ilhrarie«  in  rhrtrleston  (S.  C. ), 
Wllmln*;ton,  Hirlmuajd  ami  Floston  have  lieen  searched  for  North 
(*nro||na  data.  The^e  nieH  inelude  Thf  lioAtOit  llvvtiitiQ  Pnst,  17Gi1- 
1770 :  Thf  Virffifiiu  (iitzciiv,  177d;  Thr  Hnnlh  ratotinn  anzctte.  1732- 
1775;  The  South  rftt-oHna  Oazrtte  and  Coujttry  Journal,  1765-1775, 
and  The  SouUt  ('antU$ta  ami  Arnrricati  Grurrnl  Gazfttc.  170<j-1775. 
In  the  nhsenoe  of  N*f»rth  Carolina  newspapers  of  the  Colonial  p<*rlod, 
these  pnperM  throw  Interest  tug  llKht  on  our  history. 

TKK  "HAVICS-  COl.l.KCTtOX. 

At  ICdenton.  through  I  he  etnirtesy  of  Mr.  J<)hn  <».  Wooil.  the  eom* 
mlfwlnn  has  been  r'k'rmltted  to  tiave  eo|)kHl  valuahle  letterB  and  docu- 
ments in  the  Samuel  .lolmsiori  eolleitlon  In  rhe  Uhrarj*  at  "Hayes," 
formerly  the  reslden^-e  of  (Jnvertior  Sauniel  .Tolmstcai,  now  owned  by 
Mr.  WVkm!.  This  c'f»Ih»etton  Itirlndes  letters  of  Hooper,  Hewes.  Johni?- 
ton,  lre4lell  and  other  Iead<*rs  uf  the  Itevolutloii  In  Nortli  Carolina, 
whit'h  have  uever  been  puhiiHlu-d. 

THE  D.ATtTM(»rTH  COLLECTION. 

Through  the  ajjfpn<\v  of  the  well-known  firm  t»f  B.  F  Stevens  and 
lirnwn.  uf  [^►ridon.  tlie  enmmlsKlon  has  sK-nrtHl  permission  from  Ihe 
present  Lord  njirtmoulh  to  hare  iopled  sueh  of  the  private  pajwra 
of  Lord  Dartmouth,  Seeretary  of  Slaie  for  the  Colonies,  In  1772,  iis 
relate  to  North  Carollua.  Through  thlH  meauM  a  few  Interestiiiif 
dot-nmeiUs  thrnwlng  light  on  our  t^)hmlal  history  have  been  se^-ured. 

THE  SWAIN  COLLECTION, 

The  .\orth  Carolina  Uistorlctil  So<'iety  at  Uie  Cniversily  of  North 
Carolina  inis  phiee<l  at  the  dis|M>snl  uf  the  eonmdsslon,  for  copying, 
the  Ijirge  and  vahmhlc  eollectum  made  by  Governor  David  L.  tswaln 
and  jireservetl  in  the  archives  of  the  society. 


PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS. 

Three  private  collections  of  no  little  interest  and  value  have  been 
secured  and  placed  among  the  collections  of  the  commission.  These 
are  the  letters  and  papers  of  John  H.  Bryan,  member  of  Ck)ngress 
from  North  Carolina,  1825  to  1821);  the  letters  and  papers  of  Calvin 
H.  Wiley,  first  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  North  Carolina, 
1852  to  1865,  and  the  correspondence  of  Jonathan  Worth,  State 
Treasurer  of  North  Carolina,  1863  to  1865,  and  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  1865  to  1868. 

COPIES  OF  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

The  journals  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  and  the  letter 
books  of  the  following  governors  have  been  copied,  preparatory  to 
publication : 

Richard  Dobbs  Speight 17!)2-1795 

Samuel  Ashe 1795-1798 

William  R.  Davie 1798-1799 

Benjamin  Williams 1799-1802,  1807-1808 

James  Turner 1802-1805 

Nathaniel  Alexander 1805-1807 

David  Stone 1808-1810 

William  Hawkins 1811-1814 

William    Miller 1814-1817 

William  A.  Graham 1845-1^49 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Tlie  law  re<iuires  the  commission  "to  have  such  material  properly 
edited,  publlsheil  l)y  the  State  Printer  as  other  State  printing,  and 
distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  commission."  Before  this  work 
ran  be  done  intelligently,  the  work  alwve  outlined  must  be  done.  The 
policy  of  the  commission,  therefore.  Is  to  collect,  to  file  and  to  pre- 
serve l)efore  printing.    Neverthcl<»ss.  some  printing  has  been  done. 

THE   BEGINNIN(JS  OF  ENGLISH-AMERICA. 

Section  2  of  chapter  714  of  the  Public  Laws  of  10f)7  especially 
charges  the  coinniission  "with  the  duty  of  co-operating  with  tlie  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  (lovornor  to  make  an  exhil>it  at  the  James- 
town Exposition  in  making  at  said  exiwsition  am  historical  exliibit 
Illustrating  the  history  of  North  Carolina  from  the  earliest  times." 
In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the  commission  instructed  the  sec- 
retary to  prepare  a  pamphlet  giving  an  acccmnt  of  the  first  English 
settlements  in  Americn.  at  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  which 
slumld  l)e  a  part  of  tlie  State's  exhibit.  A  pamphlet  was  accordingly 
prepared,  entitled  "The  Beginnings  of  English-America:  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Settlements  on  Roanoke  Island,  1584-1587,"  39  pages,  illus- 
trated with  cuts  of  the  DeBry  engravings  of  John  White's  paintings 
of  Indian  life. 


BULLETIN  No,   1. 

Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  publieallons  cif  the  North  Carolfoai  Illstoricitl 

Ooinnilsslon  Is  "The  North  Carolina  Hietortcnl  CcunmiBslon :  Creation 
nnd  Orj,'nuizutlon,  Duties  ami  Powers,  Plnns  nm]  Purposes."  It  Is  n 
jjninpble!  of  IS  [ingeB.  explanatory  of  tht?  work  atid  the  phina  of  the 
wnjiiilsisloTj. 

BUXLETIN  No.  2. 

liiiJli'tin  No.  2  of  the  pnbllciitionfi  of  the  North  CfiroJiua  HistoHtiil 
Conimlrtsioii  jg  'Th**  Nortli  Carolina  Ilij^loneal  Exhibit  at  the  Jamw 
town  Exposition;*  u  histoo*  and  ileHcripthiii  of  this  exhibit,  prepartnl 
by  Gilt*  of  the  custofliangi,  Misa  Mary  Flllllard  Hinton. 

LITKRARY  AND  BrSTOKICAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1000- IQOA. 

The  publication!*  of  iLc  North  Carollnn  Historical  Commission.  A'ol. 
I.  is  t'tilitlH  *'Llrt«rary  and  llistorical  Activities  in  North  CantlJna, 
UXHlltKCt/*  It  is  a  volumo  of  ♦i2:i  ]mp»«,  including  some  of  the  umwt 
notable  addresses  and  paiM*rs  produced  in  the  8tfite  within  the  period 
8pe«:IJ1etl,  trtjjt?iber  with  reviews  of  tlie  Hterary  and  historical  activi- 
ties dnrfng  that  pcriwl.  Of  especial  interest  and  value  Is  the  rep<irt 
of  the  committee  apiw)lnte<l  by  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  A««>- 
elation  to  reply  to  the  Htatemeutw  of  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  of 
VIrKinIn,  qwestlonJng  the  claim  of  North  Carolina  «.«  to  her  record  in 
the  War  Hetwt*en  the  States.  The  volume  was  complle^l  atid  edltwl 
by  W-  J.  Peele,  asnlgted  by  R.  P.  Mobcb  and  Clarence  H,  Poe.  Tbongh 
IsMUed  witLiln  the  pjust  year,  it  was  projected  at  the  ftrst  meelinp  of 
the  commlKslon,  Novenit»er  '2i\  li>Oii.  lH*fr>re  the  reorgiuiixatlon  under 
the  present  plan,  imd  should  have  tieen  issiued  three  yeai-s  ago.  Prop- 
erly, it  does  not  fornj  part  of  the  work  of  the  commission  for  the 
IterliMl  cfivered  by  thin  repfirl, 

PRESERVATION  OF  HISTORICAL  LOCALITIES. 

The  third  duty  with  whicb  the  <vimu)lt^s!oM  is  chargetl  is  "to  care 

for  the  proper  marking  and  pn*8ervatlou  of  luittleflelds,  Iiousck  and 

other  places  celebrated  In  the  history  of  North  Carolina.**    The  injiu- 

mlssion  iM'lieves  quite  na  much  In  the  bruf*h  an*!  chisel  as  in  the  t)en 

•  as  implements  of  history  writing. 

PAINTINGS  OF  ROANOKE  ISLAND. 
In  fulfilling  the  dut>-  lmTK)«ed  by  this  Clause  the  commission  has 
euab]e<l  Mr-  .TaiMpies  Buabee,  one  of  our  native  artists  of  well-earued 
reputation,  to  sfH^ml  t*ome  Ufonths  on  the  banks  of  eastern  North  Cam- 
ihui  studying  the  scenes  of  the  tlrst  Kiitflisb  Colony  in  America.  His 
studies  have  rt^ultcil  in  a  »e^i6^H  of  paintings'  sliowing  these  historic 
8|K»t»  as  they  appear  to-day.  TIjese  jai lutings  formwl  part  of  the 
North  Carolina  hUtory  exhibit  at  the  Jamentown  Exposition,  and 
are  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Hall  of  History*    The  comndsHlon  fx- 


pRKSKNT  Condition  ui-  Lkgislative  Filbs,  1777-1907. 
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pet'ts  that  thiH  prellmltinry  work  will  r«*8iili  iiUhiiately  In  n  iijiiuting 
of  the  liiiidhi^c  "t*  The  nrst  Englisb  settlers  in  .Vmericu,  of  tho  first 
Clirlslian  l>si|>ti>iui  l»y  Enj?ilslimen  within  t\w  jirfsc^nt  Iwmndm'ies  of 
tlip  Uniteil  States,  or  of  some  ntlier  scene  ixjunected  witb  tluit  iui* 
iKH'tnnt  epISiiMle  in  Ajuericuu  blstory. 

BUST  OF  WILLIAM  A.  GRAHAM. 
In  ilif  rotunda  of  the  State  Cnpitol  nre  ei;;ljt  iildies.  ilesli^ntH]  to 
Jjuld  the  hosts  rtf  ei^'lit  of  the  eiolnent  sons  of  tbe  Stale  wljose  scrvli-es 
entitle  tlieni  to  sueli  re<o^ullif»n.  TlR*se  nirhes  were  cxiuipleted  nearly 
three-qnnrters  of  n  eentnry  iigo.  yel  tliey  are  ns  empty  to-dnj-  iis  tbey 
were  on  ibe  d«y  Ibey  were  finish*^!  Tbe  North  Cj\rt>linji  Historical 
Couinjiasloii  l>e!leve»  Ibiit  tbe  Stale  biis  prorUicetl  eminent  ^ons  whose 
8i*rviees  In  peio'e  and  in  war  entitle  tbeni  to  he  thus  honored,  and  the 
ennnuisslon.  theref*iro,  will  nuike  it  an  espet'hil  object  to  fill  these 
niehes  with  handstune  hiists  of  distinirnishwl  North  Carolinians.  A 
e*»ntt'aft  lias  avrordintrly  been  [tlat-ed  with  Frederick  W.  Ruokstubl,  a 
distinguished  sculptor  of  New  Vork  City,  for  a  marble  bust  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham,  eminent  as  kTlslator.  Governor,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Senator,  statesman  and  patriot.  The  artist  bus  eoBipleted  b!s 
model  and  Is  now  in  Paris,  where  the  bust  is  to  l»e  i'urved.  After 
being  e.thibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  !n  the  spring  *if  IfKri),  it  will  be 
dellvereil  to  the  Historical  rommission  in  Oclfiber  and  will  Im*  set 
up  in  tbe  State  Caplt<»l  \v\ih  Hoitnblc  ciTenionles. 

TO  DIFFUSE   INFORMATION   ABOUT  NORTH   CAROLINA. 

It  \»  made  tbe  duty  of  the  commiasioii  to  "diffuse  knowledge  In 
reference  to  the  history  and  resources  of  North  CnroUna."  It  would 
prove  tofi  tedious  to  undertake  to  give  In  detail  an  account  of  how 
the  ct)nLinlssion  Inis  perfcjnueil  this  duty.  We  beg  to  say  only  that 
tlie  creation  »»f  sucb  an  ajfcnry  has  been  welcomed  thrfins;hout  the 
T'nited  States  Ity  students  of  our  lilstory  and  rc»snurres.  Many  re- 
qut^ls  f«ir  sucb  Information  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  ctiuntry. 
which  tbe  r-onnnissiou  has  answered  as  fully,  (Completely  and  accu- 
rately as  jK»ssil»le,  This  phnse  of  the  work  will,  of  course,  grow  in 
quantity  and  Importance  with  time, 

TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  STUDY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY. 

The  cfimmtssion  Is  "to  encourage  the  study  of  Ntirtb  Carolina  his- 
tory in  the-achtMils  of  tbe  State  and  to  stimulate  and  encouratre  his 
torical   invest iRathm  and   ni^iearch   arnontf   the  people  nf  the  State." 

IILSTOHY  IN  THl^:  PliBLir  SCHOOLS. 
Till-  si*b(M*l  law  rtHpilrfS  tloit  Ibt*  history  of  North  Cnrolitia  shall 
l)e  tau;;ht  in  tbe  public  stiOMds  of  itie  State.  Tbe  re<:"ent  |itilj|i«atitin 
and  atbiptlon  of  :'.  ssui table  text-book  makes  this  iMissible,  The  more 
advanced  pnjiils,  however,  and  especially  ihf»«e  in  tbe  high  s<'h<iol8. 
should  b*'  IcmI  tn  extend  their  studies  beyond  the  covers  of  the  text- 
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lMM>k8.  Thp  t^funnilfision  exixvts  fo  ♦•<m.j.i  ijiO'  wltli  thp  K'ncht^i-R  of 
the  Stnte  la  this  vvnrk  hy  furniHliIni;  Huili  mniorijil  iis  miiy  he  iu»c*«- 
snry  for  It  !»»  b«'  •IfHio  lutHIigi^ntly.  f>?«rt»^'rK  giving  nnittMnporary 
flCftniiits  Iff  ^Vi^nx  ♦n>'MtH,  tin-  rt^priiits  <>f  ImjKirtJinr  hlst.nicnl  lincii- 
iiMnitK.  such  ns  uifi.v  be  usi^l  in  the  flnss  nMUiis,  wlJl  In*  iaautH}  trmn 
flme  to  tlijji'  mill  illHtri!uit«Hl  Im  tliose  tearlu^rs  who  M|ti>l.v  for  thvin. 
A  cojiy  r»f  the  •*R«^;;lnnhii:*<  «*f  Eimlish-AiiHTkvi"  smd  n  eiipy  of 
"The  Literary  ami  lllsturitiil  Artivitifs  in  North  Curoliini,  11)00- 
1JK)5,"  have  been  phuf><l  in  every  rnrnl  Ilbrnry  hi  the  S(nti».  These 
libraries  mnv  number  aUmt  2A>0(i. 

NOitTH  CAR<»LINA   DAW 

The  set-retary  ttf  the  couiiiilssiioii.  nt  the  requi-st  of  the  State 
8ui»erlntPTideiil  of  IhibJie  Ifistnirtion.  prermreil  the  *'rrojjnini  nf  Kxer- 
olses  for  North  ("jirnlhui  l>ny."  whirh  the  seliools  of  the  State  will 
celebrate  December  IH.  The  |ao;rram  is  ilev<»te«l  to  a  study  of  the 
Geriiititi  settlements  in  North  I'arolina. 

HISTORICAL  AND  PATHIoTIC  SOCIETIES. 
Ill  <1i.S(luirH:in}L,'  the  duty  iniiiose^l  n[ion  the  eonmiissiHii  U>  istiinulate 
and  eiaoiirai^e  hl8tin*leal  investiiiation  and  rei^areh  annnif,'  the  |»e«iple 
of  the  State,  the  iMinnnission  hjis  endeavored  to  secure  rejanrix  from 
the  varlouH  Iil«torleal  and  |>alri*»tle  eoeletles  of  the  State  of  their 
activities  durhig  the  past  j*ear.  All  of  these  societies  did  not  respond, 
bt]t  many  of  theui  did.  and  their  reports  are  here  sumanirizt^l.  b<!- 
eause  they  sliow  that  a  thie  spirit  |»ervades  our  people,  that  Ihi'y 
are  beeouiiu^  ulive  to  their  iluly  toward  the  past,  and  flwit  they 
are  really  aeconjplishlnj:  nnuli  to  preserve  and  popalarjze  onr  his- 
tory. 


CHLONIAl 

The   Xortli   t'aroHiia    Society  of 
diirliife'  the  past  year 


DAMES. 

the   •*oionlal    I>anie«   nf   America 
uiR  made  an  extensive  invest ij;a thai   to  locate 


places  of  historic  Interest  in  North  CHfoHiiii  which  are  unmarlvcd 
In  any  way,  and  therefore  are  slowly  init  ?*urely  passing  into  iiidtvlon. 
Till*  rei^ult  «if  the  H<jciety"s  inve^tipntioii  has  bfH*n  emlxniied  in  a  rc- 
IMirt  by  the  pr»>sldent  to  the  national  Li>uncil  of  the  8(»clety.  Al- 
tiinn>;li  this  report  is  eonthied  to  tlie  <'olonial  period  of  om"  history, 
and  makes  no  ilaini  to  litdug  comjilcte.  It  shows  that  there  are 
scventy-eliiht  spots.  fanie<l  for  historic  events  of  the  tVdoidal  iierlod, 
whh'h  ar<*  not  marked  in  any  way.  They  are  thus  HuUlfvided  :  nine 
iiK-alttlcs  famed  for  incidents  coum*ctwJ  with  the  earliesl  exitl^ira- 
tiouR  atid  settlements  In  Nortii  t'amlina;  tea  sites  of  Oolonhil  forts; 
thrtM^  t'lilonial  Imttle^trroujals:  ten  sites  of  Tolonial  si'lasils  ami 
chnrclies:  four  localities  faim^l  for  incidents  connected  with  the 
Ke;rii  III  tors:  twenty-five  sites  of  famous  Colonial  housi^s.  and  seven- 
teen burial  phiees  of  eminent  I'olonhil  characters.  The  Colonial 
Dames  call  attention  to  these  iinniarki'd  spots  in  order  flint  they 
may  lie  preserveil  from  neglect  and  obllvkm. 
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SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  Sons  of  the  Revohition  have  euterod  upon  an  important  phase 
of  historical  activities  in  the  collection  of  portraits  of  historic  per- 
sons. Already  the  society  has  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  Library 
oil  portraits  of  James  Iredell  and  Alfred  Moore.  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  executive 
office  a  portrait  of  Samuel  Johnston,  three  times  elected  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  and  our  first  Senator  in  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited 
States.  During  the  past  year  the  society  secured  a  portrait  of 
Alexander  Martin,  distinguished  as  a  «oldier  of  the  Revolution  and 
five  times  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  This  portrait  was  i)re- 
sented  to  the  executive  office  on  November  16th. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  have  placed  a  case  in  the  Hall 
of  History,  in  which  they  are  placing  relics  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  They  have  endeavored  to  stimulate  Interest  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  schools  of  the  State  by  offering  medals  in 
certain  schools  for  the  best  essays  dealing  with  phases  of  our 
history.  The  most  notable  service  rendereil  by  the  society  is  the 
continued  publication  of  The  \orih  Carolina  Booklet.  This  is  the 
only  i)erlodlcal  in  North  Carolina  devotetl  exclusively  to  the  history 
of  the  State  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  has  met  with  suc- 
cess, not  only  as  affording  a  medium  for  the  development  of  historical 
talent  in  the  State,  but  also  financially.  Enough  has  been  realized 
from  the  publication  to  enable  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  to 
carry  into  execution  the  purpose  for  which  The  Booklet  was  estab- 
lished ;  that  is.  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  the  women  of  the 
EJdr'iiton  Tea  Party.  This  memorial  was  unveiled  with  suitable 
ceremonials  In  the  State  Capitol  on  the  24th  of  October. 

GUILFORD   I^ATTLEdROUXD  COMl'ANV. 

The  work  of  the  Guilford  Battleground  Company  In  converting  that 
historic  battleground  from  an  old  field  into  a  beautiful  historic  park 
is  t<M)  well  known  to  need  comment.  From  the  president,  whose 
unsi>lfish  labors  deserve  the  applause  of  every  patriotic  Amerlcran, 
from  New  England  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  comes  the  following  report 
of  the  past  year's  work: 

"Our  annual  c<»lebration  of  July  4th  was  held,  as  u.sual,  most  suc- 
cessfully, l>ut  the  speeches  dellverinl  by  lUshoj)  Rondthaler  and  others 
have  not  yet  been  published  In  pamphlet  form  because  (jf  failure  to 
receive  copies  of  the  same.  I  regret  this  much.  An  unusual  amount 
of  plowing,  some  stfHling  to  grass  and  manuring,  as  the  i)atrlotic 
and  liberal  have  enal)le<l  us  to  do.  and  the  general  necessary  eare  of 
the  ground  have  been  made.  Our  purpose  Is  to  spend  all  th<'  money 
I»08sible  in  permanent  improvements  on  the  grounds,  especially  in  the 
erection  of   memcu'lals   to    Revolutionary   cliaracters.      We   have   se- 
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octaiEoo  cnnltp  Modm  soAHont  to  complete  n  monmnetit  he- 
ron to  the*  ruT^lty  arm  of  the  service  aliout  thirty  fwi  In  liplght. 
An  "  rvntlou  of  our   Uevoluflouary  ImttlelicMs  mid   porhni>s 

otl)ri  *|iuts  liJive  pr»>ven  n<jt  only  "niejirm/*  but  iil«u  iwiurfOi* 

^honc^*  iuti'rrbi  III  our  bf^loved  l^tute's  history  hiis  k«»im'  uiit.  U  was 
'il<viijt^  npjHMliriaiP  ih«t  »  uoat  memorial  to  CIi<».  ilii'  Muse  of  IIIh- 
tciry,  an  »Im»  »lts  and  repents  ta  the  populnee,  should  he^rl  the  North 
C»n»lln»  row  nt  the  bntth'g^round.  This  memorial  Is  ns  dorahlo  ii» 
Ihe  hHl*»  ami.  ns  <i»miH4cut  Judtfea  thltik,  find  I  certainly  think,  iiu 
hutmr  to  the  Stnti*  luid  very  iMNtiiMfol. 

"This  reinirt  in  wrltttm  with  my  own  hand,  us  I  have  no  stenoj^rii- 
plier  mid  never  hiid  one  rind  am  unuhle,  or  at,  least  unwilling,  to  em- 
ploy one.  tis  1  think  the  iuoney  cnn  be  a|tplied  lunre  protUabJy  from 
Wir  limited   tueiins.     G<m1  bless  the   North  Cnroliiiu   Ilisiorlcjil  l*oui- 
^intftttioa  tini)  all  other  Uki*  asstjctatlons  and   individuals  hiHtorirnlly 

ThlB  rt*i«)ri  wu»  nlgnetl  by  Jo8e|)b  M.  Morehead. 

niSTUllY   EXHIBIT  AT  THE  JAMKHTOWN   EXPOSITION. 

Thnn*  patriotic  orjijanlxntions  tu  whose  joint  efforts  the  State  owf»8 
the  hlntory  exhibit  made  at  the  Jamestown  ExiKisltion  are  the 
HuuBhlers  of  the  Rpvohition,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Itevoht- 
rion  and  the  Wachovia  Ilistorlcnl  Society.  It  would  l>e  hnpossihle 
Hi  tlilH  brlff  rcjioi^t  to  convey  «n  idea  of  the  extent  and  ehnracter  of 
tliat  exhibit.  Wo  niay  say,  wltliout  ex«irj;eration,  that  id'  all  the 
varlottH  exhibits  niade  by  tlie  State  or  by  Individuals  none  retlcctcd 
more  credit  on  North  Carolina  or  received  more  attention  frnm 
vlHltors  than  the  history  exhibit.  A  full  refwrt  of  the  exhibit  ha« 
lnM«n  t*repareil  by  Miss  Ilinton.  one  of  the  custoillans.  which  the 
IllMtifrlcal  tVimndssimi  prlnte«l  fiH  one  bf  Us  bulletins.  We  bej; 
t<i  quote  line  tir  two  paraj?ra]dis  from  thtit  report: 

"NoihhiK  ha«  shown  so  forcibly  this  historical  awnkeninp  In  the 
Old  Xortli  StJite  as  the  exhiltifK  Mhe  plan-d  In  the  History  Bullrtlnj; 
at  Jjimestown.  This  was  made  with  the  fw^jplc's  money,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  pe«jple.  It  Is,  indeed,  gratifylutf  to  know  that  she 
was  creditably  repres^enteii  at  this  most  Interesting  exposition.  ♦  ♦  * 
where  history  was  driven  a  plaj-e  never  before  lut^orded  In  the  annals 
of  America.  •  •  •  T*»o  much  prnJ»e  cannot  be  given  MrN.  Llndi^ay 
Patterson,  vSct*-p resident  K:eiieral  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Itevolutifm.  who  ttrst  plannetl  arui  arrantfcfl  this  exhibit.  Tlie  JumeH- 
town  CommlBslon  for  North  i*arolliia  ar>proprlfUe<l  as  much  mom-y 
HR  could  be  spHri-d  for  this*  nliject.  whkh  wuh  not  a  large  sum.  This 
was  Bupplcmeutcd  by  a  small  amount  from  the  State  Historical  Com- 
mission. Mrs.  Patterstni  waw  assisted  by  Ml»8  Rebecca  Schenck,  of 
Cjri*en8l)<»r»i.  and  Miss  Mary  Ililllnrd  Hlnton,  of  Kalelgh.  who  gave 
months  of  arduous  toll  to  this  patriotic  cause. 
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"The  Wachovia  Historical  Society  deserves  special  recognition,  for 
it  was  this  remarkable  organization  that  responded  primarily  to  the 
appeal  for  aid  from  patriotic  Carolinians.  It  is  the  oldest  society 
of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  has  set  an  example  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. Wachovla's  exhibit  revealed  the  life  of  the  i)eople,  their  In- 
dustries, household  utensils,  implements  of  war  and  peace,  accom- 
plishments, comforts  and  literature.  ♦  *  ♦  The  entire  history 
of  these  thrifty,  religious,  peace-abiding  citizens,  that  have  ever  re- 
mained a  distinct  colony,  affords  unusual  opi>ortunity  to  the  student. 
*  *  *  From  the  headquarters  of  the  society  have  gone  forth  to 
previous  expositions  a  few  treasures,  but  never  before  has  so  large 
a  collection  been  allowed  to  leave  Salem.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"What  has  been  the  result  of  all  those  months  of  wearing  toll, 
ceaseless  responsibility,  personal  discomforts  from  extreme  heat  and 
cold,  the  risk  of  losing  precious  heirlooms  which  could  never  be  re- 
placed, and  the  expenditure  of  money?    Did  it  pay? 

'"The  compensation  was  more  than  adequate.  Here  are  some  of 
the  rewards  of  a  year's  labor:  When  the  awards  of  merit  were  be- 
stowed. North  Carolina  won  the  silver  medal,  together  with  New  York 
and  the  church  exhibits.  Surely  we  were  in  goodly  and  pious  com- 
pany. More  visitors  sought  the  North  Carolina  exhibit  than  any 
other  In  the  History  Building,  while  numbers  came  just  for  a  glimpse 
of  that  alone.  Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  custodians  in  charge  to 
show  and  explain  all  things.  During  those  strenuous  days  of  instal- 
lation, when  admission  was  restricted  to  cards,  the  duties  of  the 
Powhatan  Guard,  stationed  at  the  entrance,  the  courteous  custodian 
and  superintendent  were  Increased  daily,  announcing  and  admitting 
North  Carolina's  guests.  We  were  just  across  the  border,  and  our 
people  in  general  were  deeply  interested.  The  unfolding  of  the  State's 
noble  past  has  been  a  revelation  to  many.  ♦  ♦  ♦  One  historian 
of  national  reputation,  since  having  his  attention  drawn  to  our  ex- 
hibit, has  visited  the  State,  making  a  systematic  study  of  her  un- 
published archives  and  gatlieiing  material  therefrom  for  a  pro- 
spective volume.  Another  one  has  had  many  photographs  taken  of 
the  chief  relics  to  appear  In  a  work  on  the  historic  South.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
From  various  sections  of  the  Union  came  i)ersons  who  found  tliere 
information  of  value  to  thoni  personally.  As  an  educational  factor 
the  success  was  complete,  and  It  is  believed  that  this  engrossing 
work  will  greatly  aid  In  developing  the  historical  awakening  already 
begun  In  our  midst." 

UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

The  history  exhil>it  at  Jamestown  was  confmed  to  the  periods  in 

the  history  of  the  State  prior  to  the  War  of  1812.     Coming  now  to 

more  re<'ent  times,  we  find  that  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  has  be<»n  actively  engaged  in 
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prefM?rvlng  fbp  history  of  ibe  War  Betweeu  ihe  States.  This  orjtniilza- 
tlon  huH  tn  Nortii  Caroliiiix  'A'^M*  members.  Its  work  fs  liistork-al 
and  charltalile.  Tho  ftorlety  has  erected  in  North  i'mrolina  fourteen 
momimeuts  to  the  memory  of  ('oQfetlerate  ftokliers,  while  others 
are  now  in  pnu-esR  of  i-onstrnctiou.  A  persistent  etftu't  han  been  tunde 
to  have  the  various  ehapters  obtain  historical  narratives  from  Hiirviv- 
\ag  veterans,  hut  unfortunately  few  only  Ijave  responded.  These 
that  have  k>eeu  jfatliereri  have  been  de|jHti«ited  in  the  otflee  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  until  the  Lej^tsUiture  vnu  be  uiatle  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  ereotiui;  a  tlrepr<x>f  library  building.  Scholnrshins  have 
been  established  at  the  State  Normal  ColJejije  niul  at  the  Salem 
Fenmle  College,  oj>eu  only  to  daughters  and  sra  mid  an  Thiers  of  Con- 
federate s<ddlers.  At  the  next  i^esslon  of  the  CJeneral  Couveution  of 
the  L>au);htera  of  the  Confederacy  the  North  Ciirolliijj  Division  will 
present  to  the  Conf^^lerate  Museum  In  Richmond  portnilrs  of  Gen- 
eriil  Kfiiiert  Ransom  and  Captahi  Kandnlitli  Slaitwell,  They  have 
already  |>rcscntcil  portraits  of  Gen(^rjil  Bryan  GrlmcH,  Major  Thomas 
Sparrow.  Colonel  Zebulou  U.  Vance,  Colimel  Charles  F.  t'ishert  Gen- 
eral Matthew  W.  lluusom  and  General  L.  O'B.  Branch. 


HALL  OF  HISTORY. 

The  director  of  the  ilall  of  History  reiHirts  that  during  the  year 
he  has  made  special  trips  In  the  Ititerest  of  lits  worii  to  tlie  Albe- 
marle region,  tfi  the  Croatan  setllemcnts  and  ti»  the  country  nf  the 
Chrr'oki-es,  During  the  year  he  has  added  more  than  one  thousand 
objects  to  the  colleetiiui,  s(t  that  the  total  uund)er  t>f  objcn-ts  now 
111  the  Ilall  <»f  lILstory  is  t;.2<X>.  In  his  report  the  director  adds  the 
foiUiwhiti: 

"'Everything  Is  beinjr  done  to  collect  while  there  Is  rliac,  for  so 
much  has  Ix-eu  lost  by  tires  at  private  bowses  that  it  is  felt  some 
steps  slioiild  be  taken  to  fdace  objects  here  where  they  run  |h>  better 
cared  for.  •  *  *  *  If  the  Legislature  will  erect  an  aiisolutely 
tlreia-oof  Injlldlng  ajid  iirovide  ami>le  nuaa,  sintv  the  present  Hall  **( 
History,  lar^e  as  it  Is,  ts  m^arly  fllicd  already,  wouderful  work  can 
be  done.  •  •  •  What  has  been  done  In  tJiia  State  at  a  LH>8t  en- 
tirely nominal  has  cost  other  Cooimon wealths  lax-ge  sums.  In  eases 
where  they  are  doinj;  an,miing  in  this  line,  but  It  may  be  sahl  of 
North  Carfdina's  historical  ooHe<llou,  as  it  can  Lh^  said  of  all  tlie  other 
departments  nf  her  State  Museum,  that  no  State  scaith  of  Washing- 
ton ai>pronches  It." 

COLLEGE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  l>eeu  able  to  secure  reports  from  idl 
the  Idstorlcal  societies  at  the  ecdlejies  of  the  State,  From  the  North 
Carolina  llistorlcal  Society  at  the  I'nlverslty  and  frc»m  the  Trinity 
College  llistoricai  Hoclety  come  reiH>rts  of  tonilaued  activity.     Both 
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have  concerned  themselves  largely  with  the  production  of  papers  and 
addresses,  many  of  which  are  valuable  and  permanent  contributions 
to  the  historical  literature  of  the  State.  The  Trinity  College  His- 
torical Society  has  published  several  of  the  most  valuable  pai)er8  read 
at  its  meetings.  This  society  has  also  catalogued  a  large  collection 
of  books,  pami)hlets  and  manuscripts,  and  has  installed  in  the  col- 
lege museum  a  case  of  rare  first  editions. 

REPORT  TO  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Finally,  the  commission  is  required  "to  make  a  biennial  reiwrt  of 
its  receipts  and  disbursements,  Its  work  and  needs,  to  the  Governor, 
to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly."  To  this  rejwrt, 
which  is  a  review  of  our  work,  is  appended  a  statement  of  the  com- 
mission's receipts  and  disbursements. 

As  to  its  needs,  the  commission  needs  but  one  thing — room — a 
larger  and  safer  der>ository  for  its  collections.  The  present  quarters 
of  the  commission  are  crowded.  Besides,  they  are  neeiled  for  the 
work  of  the  Greneral  Assembly.  They  are  out  of  the  way  and  in- 
accessible. The  work  of  the  commission  could  be  greatly  extended, 
its  collections  largely  increased,  its  usefulness  expanded  tenfold  if 
it  had  ample  and  accessible  quarters  in  a  safe  building.  Many  val- 
uable collections  could  be  securetl  if  the  owners  were  only  assured 
that  they  would  be  deposited  in  a  safe,  fireproof  building  and  would 
be  proi)erly  cared  for.  Two  such  collections,  worth  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  have  been  practically  promised  as  soon  as  the  State  erects 
an  adequately  protected  building  for  the  preservation  of  its  prop- 
erty. 

The  Historical  (Commission  therefore  endorses  the  memorial  to  the 
General  Assembly  adopted  by  tlie  State  Literary  and  Historical  As- 
sociation, urging  the  erection  of  a  fireproof  State  Library  building 
for  the  preservation  of  the  State  Library,  the  Hail  of  History,  tlie 
State  Museum  and  the  collections  of  the  State  Historical  Commission. 
The  reastms  for  the  erection  of  such  a  building  are  so  fully  set  forth 
in  that  memorial  that  they  need  not  be  rei)eattMl  luTe.  The  cimi- 
mission  therefore  hopes  that  your  Excellency  will  tliink  proper  to  ap- 
prove the  measure  and  urge  It  up<m  the  attention  of  tin*  next  (f«MU'ral 
Assembly. 

SUMMARY. 

During  the  iK'rio<l  covere<l  by  the  foregoing  report  the  ((unniission 
has  added  to  its  collections  3,i:4."i  original  manuscripts  and  transcripts, 
as  follows: 

The  .John  H.  IJryan  Collection HVA 

The  Calvin  II.  Wiley  Collection SST. 

The  Jonathan  Worth  Collei-tion l,r,()7 

The  L.  0*B.  Branch  Collection 4S 
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Tbe  Hayes  Collection   f tninseripts) » ♦ .  82 

The  Dartmoutli  CoIIet^lton    ( tnins<Tlpts ) 63 

I  tonis  from  Tlie  Vlr^lnhi  Gazelle , .  38 

Mi!i4tt?llirneous  tr:inMf'ri|jtB 9 

Total   3,135 

Aft  800II  as  practlMihle  a  fuleodar  of  thene  papers  will  h*^  prepared 
II nd  published. 

INDEX  TO   EARLY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  North  rtmiliiia  Ilistorhnl  Cuiiiinission  has  senirwi  an  Index 
to  Ihe  North  Carolina  Jtcnie  !ii  the  rolanial  and  Revulutiaiiary  news- 
papers of  South  Carolina,  whieh.  In  the  absence  of  North  Carolina 
ne\v8[iaperK  of  Ihe  |H'rli_Hls.  forms  a  vulnahle  source  of  historical  Infor- 
matl<»n.  The  index  embraees  the  fulluwing  papers  publishetl  at 
Charleston : 

The  t>'outk  Carolina  Oasette  owl  Vountry  Journal,  1732  to  1775, 
Inelnslve. 

The  iSttHttt  VutoUna  am!  AmnHcan  (Ifticral  ilnzvtte,  MWW  to  1772, 
tnelii«|ve:  1774  to  17S0,  Inehislve. 

The  fthual  OascHc,  1781,  1782. 

The  City  Quzeite,  or  Daily  Afti?ertiner,  1784),  1790. 

The  l^late  Gazette  of  mnth  Carolina,  178<i,  17S.S. 

The  Gazette  of  the  State  of  South  rumtina,  I777»  1783,  17S1,  1785. 

The  Charleston  Movninn  pQ9i,  1787. 

HISTORICAL   PICTURES. 

The  coniuiisHion  has  had  pbieed  In  ilu"  Hall  nf  Hbtory,  nmler  the 
direction  of  Col.  Freil  A.  iHds,  direetor,  the  following  pietures  iltns- 
tratinj:  the  history  of  North  Caroliini: 

Three  piefnres  nf  treaty  >vilh  Tuwnmra  Indlnns, 

Ten  pieturew  (llustmtiTJK  eolonlal  Kdeuton. 

Three  pleiures  llluHlratini^  colonial  Wilmington. 

Two  pictures  IIIustrntinK  eolouhil  Hath. 

Two  pictures  of  Hayes. 

Seven  pictures  ilhistratlng  War  of  the  Ite^ilators. 

One  picture  of  tJeneral  Hohert  V.  Iloke. 

*)ne  picture  of  Andrew  Johnson's  blrtli-plaee. 

One  picture  of  Thv  \ew  liet^t  Gnzettt.  containing  the  Mecklenburg 
Kesolvew  of  Mny  :n.  1775. 

One  picture  of  Uichard  CoKdc*ir«  letter  relating  to  the  al)Ove  copy 
of  The  iVew?  fivrn  Gazette. 

Twenty-six  pictureH  illustrating  Indian  life  In  North  Carolina. 
I'alnted  by  John  While  in  158G  and  photojjraphed  from  the  eugi*av- 
ing«  of  Thtmdore  Deliry,  l.^SK). 
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Seven  pictures  of  the  site  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigli's  Uonnoke  Colonies 
ns  they  appear  to-day,  painted  by  Mr.  Jacques  Busbee.  These  pictures 
were  exhibited  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  and  are  now  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Hall  of  History. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Bryan  Grimes, 

Chairman. 

W.    J.    PEEI.E, 

M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
Thomas  W.  Blount, 
D.  H.  Hill. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Secrcary. 

December  1,  1908. 
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1907. 

Nov.     1.    Will  lam  Weaver,  October  wages $  10.00 

2.     M.  C.  S.  Noble,  expeiiBes  attending  meeting 4.90 

9.     R.  D.  W.  Connor,  expenses  to  Charleston,  etv. . .  r>0.1)0 

J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  copying 50.00 

14.    AV.  G.  Briggs,  postmaster,  postage 10.00 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Cah'ert,  copying 49.80 

19.    Miss  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  Jamestown  appro- 
priation    50.00 

24.     Historical  Commission,  bust  of  William  A.  Gra- 
ham    1,000.00 

Historical  Commission,  oflice  equipment 1,500.00 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  office  furniture 120.40 

30.     Historical  Commission,  appropriation  for  copy- 
ing    a(]5.3:j 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  November  salary 160.00 

William  Weaver,  November  wages 10.00 

J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  copying 102.80                                      j 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Calvert,  copying 100.80                                        | 

W.  G.  Briggs.  postmaster,  postage 10.00 

T.  H.  Briggs  &  Sons,  office  supplies 2.00                                      I 

Capital  City  Telephone  Company,  telephone  rent.  12.00 

I 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Calvert,  copying 40.00                                       | 

R,  D.  W.  Connor,  December  salary 160.60                                       i 

William  Weaver,  December  wages 10.00                                       i 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Calvert,  copying 78.12                                       ' 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  January  salary 16().(>6 

William  Weaver,  January  wages 10.00 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Calvert,  copying 40.00 

Mrs.  .M.  S.  Calvert,  copying 68.40 

X     W.  G.  Briggs.  iwstniaster,  postage 25.00 

Edwards  &  Broughton  Printing  Comi)any .'5.00 

4.     Sherwood  Brocl^weli,  repair  of  typewriter 2.75 

8.     Weathers  &  Perry,  picture  frames 22.(K) 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co..  office  supplies 20.r)5 

Mcli.     2.     Mrs.  M.  S.  Calvert,  CM^pying lO.'J.OO                                         ; 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  February  .salary 166.66 

William  Weaver,  Februsiry  wages lO.(X) 

6.  R.  I).  W.  Connor,  expens(>s  to  Chapel  Hill 10.05 

7.  K.  M.  I'zzell  &  Co.,  printing 5.00 

Wharton  &  Tyret\  photographs :t.00 

18.     J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  editorial  work.  Worth  Let- 
ters    300.00 

W.  G.  Briggs.  postmaster,  postage 25.00 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  expenses  to  Richmond 25.00 


Dec. 

11. 

18. 

20. 

21. 

1908. 

Jan. 

1. 

» 

14. 

Feb. 

1. 

Mch.  24. 

30. 

April     1. 


May     1. 


JlllK'        1 


16. 


Aug.     1. 


A.  It.  Anilrews.  co[>.vIbk f 

Mi8.s  Mnbcl  L.  WeblKT,  ifjpyin»:  

J<  M.  Porter,  copying * . . 

Alfred  Wlllinms  &.  Co.,  offlce  suppll^ 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Calvert,  March  salary. . , ♦ , , .  . 

WlUiaiu  Weiiver,  Mnn-li  wngos. . , 

R.  D.  W.  Connor^  Murcli  !*nlar>'. , 

Ml86  Carrie  Stninp.  copying 

E.  H.  BtikPn  copying 

Capital  City  Telephone  Coiiii>nny,  teleplione  rent, 

HiHtorleiil  ComnilsRlon,  oxpross  chargeH 

Sherwood  Brockwell,  Itoxlti^  two  typewrltei*s. . . 

H.  !>.  W.  Cijiiuor,  April  s;ilury . 

Mrs.  M,  S.  Cjilvert,  April  .snlnry 

Wllliftm  WeAver,  April  wages 

Mlas  Carrie   Strouji?,  eopylnjc*  - ■  • 

R.  D.  W.  Coiiuor,  e-\peii!wa  to  E<letilon,  etc 

Miss  Alabel  L.  Webber,  eopying 

Capital  City  Telepbone  Company,  telephone  rent, 

R.  T>.  W.  Connor,  May  Btilary , 

Mrn.  M.  S.  Calvert.  May  salary. 

Miss  Carrie  Strong?,  ropyingr 

Wlllinin  Weaver.  May  wages 

Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  olflce  f«uppHea 

W.  G,  Brings.  po«tinaBter,  iJOBtage. .  - , 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  June  salary , , .  .. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Calvert.  June  salary 

William  Weaver,  June  waKe«. . , . 

Jacnjues   Rns1>ee,   appropriation   for  Roanoke 
paintings 

Miss  Carrie  Stronir,  eopyiug. 

Alfred  WilliumH  &  Co.»  ofllee  supplies ...... 

North  Carolina  Booklet. 

R  M.  Uzzell  &  Co.,  printing 

Miss  Julia   Royster.  photoprapha 

Commercial  National  Bank,  B.  F.  Stevens  & 
Brown 

R.  D.  W.  Connor,  July  snlary 

Mrs.  M.  f*.  Calvert.  July  sjilary 

William  Weaver,  July  wtigea.  - 

Jaixib  i[errltt,  drayage 

Miss  Mabel  L.  Webber,  eoi>ylng 

W.  G.  Brlggs,  postmaster,  postage 

Conuuerclal  National  Bank,  Art  Metal  Construc- 
tion Company , 

William  A.  McKoy,  copying... 


r30.12 

li.l.'l 

lO.IKj 


128..^ 
3.00 
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Si'|tt, 


i  >ft. 


Nov. 


IS. 


n>. 


M. 


in. 


:\n. 


Wlllhiiji  A.   MrKoy,  rnj.yiii;: $  l.lH' 

Ciiiiitnl  Cily  Trh^plmtie  Company,  Meplioiif*  nuit,  15.1N> 

3.I1HS  iMiiji-aii  t\  Wiiistuii,  i4i|iyiHK 11.S<I 

1(.  I>,  \V.  i'rHjiiLir*  pxpeiiMPS  to  Asihbm'o u.r^i 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Culvert.  AiiK"f*t  shIiut "n.iMj 

\L  I).  W.  ( 'iiriiwr,  Aii^oiHt  wilary . ,..,,..,,,.,.,  HM'*Xti't 

WIlliMin   \\Viin*r,  Aiitaist   wji«e« lu.iwt 

.\Jlss  .TuHm  KoyntiT.  pliotrt^niplt IJM) 

SiiutlM-rii  Ex]iri*ss  (V«iu|>jiiiy,  i'X|>resr*  rlinrjBres. . . .  r»i».l!0 

AlfriMl  WilUjiiUH  &  Co.,  nJlhr  supiilius, ,  T.-M> 

Vir;{fiii:i   StntH  rJlirary*  ciJiiyln^ IJ.LTt 

NVws  mni  nhs^rver  r«|jMHliliijj  Coiuiumy,  t*<ipy 

nf   V<Mir   BtMik 1 .1 M t 

U.  1>.  W.  rontior,  <'Xiicii{?i's  to  (rrt^4»iislioro. ...  dsii 

Mrs.  M.  S.  ralvtM't,  Si'ptciulKM'  «abiry 7'.<»u 

U.  1  >,  \V.  Ctniiior.  Si'pl''>JiTM?r  Siihirj' HitJ.tUi 

WMIiiim   Weaver.  Soptombpr   \vaj;t*H to.iMJ 

Sniitlif^rii   Kxprt'sx  ('cuniciiiy,  r.vpri'ss  i-|uu*KeR.».  7..'t<t 

Miss  ('arri<»   Strrni«:,   ciijtyitiw; ...,...,  HJ.2I1 

Wliiirhiii  &  Tyrw,  idmlo^niiilw H.TtO 

rniHint^rrial   NntUilial  Kunk*  It,  F.  Sti'vinis  & 

lirf)\vii    ,  u.iM) 

\V.  *T.  Hrijrj;s.  |MistiiiastiM-.  pfiwtajie "jrrjHj 

rniiii»ii*rt  i;il  Xiitioiuil  Hank,  H.  F.  Stevens  & 

Brown :U.Hi 

.Mr>'.  M.  S.  Calvprt,  (k'tol)er  salary To.im* 

Wiltiain  Woavrr  Octobor  want's Hmmi 

It.  1).  \V.  <N(iiiinr.  Oi'lolK-r  salary. HHI.iJ*! 

AlfriHl  Williams  ^  <Vk,  utflre  suppllt»s :^.4n 

CoijyrlK^lit  fw   .  . . , 1  ,m 

i'imvuwrvlul.  Nntkuinl  Bniik.  B.  F.  Stevens  & 

Rrtnvn   .._...- ,...,, 22.Hi 

Mrs,  M,  S.  CalvprL  Novemlier  sninry. TiijKJ 

Williairi  Wi^ivcr.  Novembpr  wnK^s ItJ.iK) 

It.  I).  W.  Ci>iiti<»r.  Xov*»iiilH:*r  salary...*.. HiOjif! 

Miss  Miihi'l  L.  Wet^luT,  t'oiiyiii^'. H.HO 

AlfriMl  AVllUams  iX:  Co,,  oMlrp  nnpplles » . .  .  l*iii,4.''( 

Total  <listnirspnnMits    ......._.. , . .  .$  HMMMMMI 
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DAVID  PATON 


Your  Excellency  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Council. of  State: 

At  the  instance  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Foy,  of  Xew  Bern,  and  her 
children,  and  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Shute,  of  ;N"ew  York,  I  heg  to  pre- 
sent to  the  State  the  portrait  of  Mr.  David  Paton,  the  honored 
father  of  Mrs.  Foy  and  of  Mrs.  Shute,  and  the  architect  of  this 
building. 

As  designer  and  architect,  the  talents  of  Mr.  Paton  found 
expression  in  this  superb  edifice,  which,  indeed,  is  an  enduring 
monument  to  his  skill  and  capacity,  bearing  ample  testimony 
to  his  superior  attainments  and  high  accomplishments  in  his 
profession. 

At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  this  Capitol  it  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  buildings  in  the  United  States.  Whether  we  con- 
sider its  massive  structure  or  its  admirable  design  or  the  thor- 
ough execution  of  every  detail  of  the  work,  it  was  a  remarkable 
performance ;  and  when  ^-e  recall  the  condition  of  affairs  within 
the  State  at  that  period  we  find  still  greater  cause  to  regard  it 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  that  generation  of  North  Caro- 
linians for  the  public  spirit  which  led  to  its  erection. 

For  more  than  a  century  our  people  had  no  Statohouso.  In 
the  early  Colonial  days  the  public  documents  wore  kept  at  Eden- 
ton,  hut  there  was  no  Government  building.  Tn  1766  an  appro- 
priation was  made  to  build  a  Govenior's  Mansion  at  Xoav  Bern, 
and  four  years  later  the  public  offices  wore  established  there. 
The  General  Assembly,  however,  frequently  met  elsewhere. 

During  the  Bevolution,  in  1779,  in  order  to  have  a  central 
place  of  meeting,  the  Assembly  aj^pointed  a  committee  to  select 
a  site,  either  in  Johnston,  Wake  or  Chatham  counties,  for  the 
State  Capital;  but  two  years  later  Hillsboro,  then  a  thriving 
town,  was  selected  as  the  capital,  and  the  public  offices  wore 
estahlished  there  and  the  palace  at  Xew  Bern  was  directed  to 
be  sold.  However,  before  the  sniumer  was  over,  that  enterpris- 
ing Tory,  Fanning,  caj)tnred  nills])oro,  carried  off  the  Governor 
and  all  the  State  officers  then  ])res(Mit;  and  doubtless  because*  of 
the  activity  of  the  Tories  in  the  Upper  Cape  Fear  region  the 


resolution  was  resirinded  uiul  the  A8«?iiiljly  a|?airi  bc-rttiue  jK^ram- 
Iniljitury.  It  iiiet  n»  far  \\e»t  as  Salem  and  as  far  <*ast  as  New 
Lkrii;  sessions  were  held  at  Halifax.  Tarboro,  Smifliiii'ld,  and 
Fayetteville ;  and  imee  at  Wake  (  \uirthr>use,  iu  the  nld  Jot»l  Ltiue 
resideiiee,  vvliieb  is  t*till  standing:  in  this  rity,  on  Bnyhiii  Avcnne, 
That  was  iu  one  of  the  darkci*t  hours  of  tlic  Revolution,  and  the 
legislative  body  was  proteeted  from  a  Tory  r«id  by  a  regiment 
of  militia,  Ti  wonld  indeed  liave  been  lamentalde  harl  the 
dreaded  Funning  swooped  down  on  the  Assembly  and  enrried 
ofT  into  eaptivily  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  State,  unle.^s. 
indeed,  the  legi.«*lator8  bad  taken  to  llie  lHisbe?«.  like  Governor 
Patriek  Jfenry  and  the  Virginia  Legisbihin  Imd  in  dn  inst  ni 
(bin  |»artieulnr  time  to  escape  capture. 

F^ventnally,  in  1T92»  eounuisjiioners  npjiuiotetl  for  the  ])ur|»08e 
purcliased  from  Joel  Lane  J, 000  acres  of  old  fields  and  tliickets 
near  Wake  Counliouse  and  laid  off  on  ]miier  the  streets  and 
squares  of  a  capital  city.  Doubt lesfi  cpiickly  tin*  principnl  ave- 
nues were  opened  hy  axtnen»  and  the  f-entnil  public  square^ — 
"Union  Square,"  they  named  it — ^where  then*  were  some  giant 
oaks,  doubtles**  well-grown  trees  in  the  tinie  of  Virginia  Dare 
nnd  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  a  Statcbouse. 

The  building  at  once  erected  in  the  wild  woods,  where  now 
the  city  of  Raleigh  stands,  was  pimilar  in  general  plan  to  this 
edifice,  with  otiiccii  and  [jasisageways  on  the  first  door  and  legis- 
lative halls  alxjve.  The  bricks  were  made  near-by,  and  the  con- 
struction was  Inirried  and  roughly  done. 

Twenty  veari?  later,  after  we  had  won  (»ur  second  war  of  inde- 
|H?ndence  and  everybody  was  feeling  quite  comfortable,  it  wwsde- 
tetniined  to  improve  the  building,  and  fapttiin  Williani  Nichols, 
of  New  York,  a  akilled  architect,  was  em]doyed  to  cover  the 
exterior  with  stucco,  and  a  s(at««ly  dcmie  was  reared  over  tlie 
rorunda  and  the  east  and  west  entrances  were  ornamented  by 
handsome  porticos.  Indeed,  the  exterior  of  the  building  was 
very  similar  to  the  present  edifice.  Xor  did  public  spirit  stop 
there.  An  order  was  given  to  Canova,  without  regard  to  cost, 
for  a  colossal  statue  of  Wasliington,  Canova,  who  holds  rank 
iu  his  art  with  the  famous  Michael  Angelo,  was  then  in  the 
zr-nith  of  his  greatness.  lie  had  made  a  colossal  statue  of  Xa- 
jMjleon,  but  neither  he  Tn»r  any  other  sculptor  had  evir  hjnl  sm-h 


a  grand  subject  as  the  immortal  Washington.  We  may  well  b?- 
lieve  the  work  brought  forth  his  best  and  highest  powers.  He 
had  the  art  of  giving  to  his  marble  a  soft  appearance.  With 
the  utmost  pains  he  gave  the  surface  a  most  delicate  finish,  and 
then  broke  the  dazzling  white  of  the  marble  and  made  it  seem 
soft  and  mellow,  like  ivory.  Even  now  the  remains  of  the  statue 
in  the^  museum  retain  these  marks  of  his  peculiar  handiwork. 
This  statue  was  brought  from  Italy  by  a  man-of-war  especially 
detailed  for  the  purpose,  was  transported  by  water  to  Fayette- 
ville  and  with  great  care  conveyed  to  Raleigh,  escorted  into  the 
city  in  grand  style  by  the  Raleigh  Blues,  the  color  bearer, 
mounted  on  the  monument,  enthusiastically  waving  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  It  was  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  It  was 
of  colossal  size,  massive,  and  perfect  in  every  detail.  It  was  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  world.  There  was  nothing  in  Amer- 
ica comparable  to  it. 

In  1830  the  Statehouse  caught  fire  and  the  records  in  the 
public  offices  were  for  a  time  in  peril  of  destruction.  Fortu- 
nately the  conflagration  was  arrested.  When  the  Assembly  met 
in  November,  1830,  it  directed  that  the  damage  should  be  re- 
paired, and  in  order  to  secure  the  building  against  future  dan- 
ger tlie  legislature,  with  great  particularity,  enacted  that  the 
chimney  corners  should  be  made  safe,  that  sheet  iron  should  br' 
laid  in  front  of  the  fireplaces,  a  trap  door  made  to  the  roof,  and 
a  zinc  roof  should  be  placed  on  the  buildinp:.  It  was  while 
carrying  out  this  last  direction  that  the  flame  was  lit  that  re- 
sulted on  the  one  hand  in  the  destruction  of  Cauova's  splendid 
statue  of  Washington  and  on  the  other  in  the  erection  of  this 
noble  edifice  which  still  excites  the  nduiiration  of  all  who  be- 
hold it. 

On  June  21,  1831,  when  the  work  on  the  new  zinc  roof  wa^^ 
nearly  finished,  the  interior  timbers  caught  on  fire  and  the 
building  was  consumed.  Two  days  later  the  Unlc'njh  Jicffistcr 
contained  the  following  aceount  of  the  eatastro])he : 

*'It  is  our  painful  and  melancholy  duty  again  to  announee  to 
the  public  another  a])])alling  instance  of  loss  by  fire  which  will 
be  deeply  felt  and  lamentcvl  by  j-very  individual  in  our  State. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  the  total  destruction  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
State,  located  in  this  city.  Of  that  noble  edifice,  with  its  splen- 
did decorations,  nothin":  now  remains  but   the  blackened  walls 
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and  snioiildoring  ruins.  The  State  Library  Is  also  entirely  rou- 
siiined,  and  the  stntuc*  of  WasliingtoTi,  tliuf  |(i*niid  lamnimeiit  of 
imtioual  pi'niinidr',  whirli  was  our  jiride  iiiid  glory,  is  so  niuti- 
luted  iiiu]  thi'iu'iA  fliat  none  ran  behold  if  wilhont  mournful 
fL'i.'Iijj^si,  jumI  (}j('  rMnviftiuu  Luvnhijiiarily  forces  itself  upon 
rlieir  minds  that  it  is  a  lo«.s  which  cannot  be  repnii*ed.  Tlie 
most  active  exertions  were  Towde  to  re.<cue  this  chef-d*  iru nr  of 
r^auova  from  the  ravages  of  the  devouring  elenieiits,  nor  were 
they  desisted  from  until  the  danger  became  inimiuenl.  The 
alarm  was  given  about  7  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  it  was 
presently  evident  that  all  attempt:;  to  extinguish  the  fire  would 
prove  perfeeily  fruitlesH.  The  efforts^  of  the  bvtitandei's  were 
then  dirertod  towards  t)\o  pri»teetinii  of  tin*  puhlii*  ofhces  on  the 
squiire  and  the  ndjneent  private  buihliiigs  and  ti»  the  preserva- 
lion  of  the  otHeial  archives*.  W*'  are  happy  to  add  that  none  of 
the  fonntM'  were  injured,  niid  tlnU  the  latter,  including  the  legis- 
hilive  K-cords,  were  all  i*uved.  The  beautiful  grove  of  onk>»,  of 
which  the  Capitol  was  the  center  ornamcEit.  did  more  towards 
staying  the  progress  of  the  tlanie^  thiiii  any  hninun  effort.  Sel- 
dom luiH  fhc  eve  witnesf;e<i  sn  awful  a  speetncle  as  that  vn^t  build- 
ir^g  in  one  concentrated  blaze,  streaming  from  every  window, 
and  a  vast  column  from  the  roof,  foi'ming  together  u  scene  not 
a<ie(pnUely  to  bo  deserilK*d.  The  origin  of  the  tire  is  not  ecr- 
tainly  knowTi,  but  we  believe  the  general  impression  is  that  it 
was  the  result  of  most  culpable  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  man 
wdni  hud  Iw^Hi  euJidoyed  to  assist  in  soldering  the  new  zinc  roof, 
as  lie  was  seen  carrying  up  a  c*ial  of  fire  between  tw^o  slnngles, 
considerably  iguitedt  a  spark  from  which,  in  all  probahility.  fell 
among  some  combustible  matter  !>etw^ecn  the  roof  and  exiling, 
wliich  took  tire  while  (lie  hamls  were  at  breakfast.*' 

The  citizens  of  Raleigh  naturally  bemoaned  the  destniction 
of  the  hiiilditig*  but  Governor  Stokes  did  not  regard  it  as  a  great 
loss.  In  his  opinion  there  w*ere  some  mitigating  circumstiinecs. 
Tn  his  message  to  the  General  Asftcmbly,  when  it  met  the  fol- 
hiwing  Xovembcr,  he  said  that  the  ealaniity  was  not  so  great, 
becaTisc  the  old  Statehouse,  built  in  I7i*4,  was  almost  ready  to 
tumble  dow-n  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  ]>erhap9  many  valuable 
lives  had  been  saved  by  its  being  destroyed  by  fire  instead  of 
tinnhling  down  on  the  Legislature  while  in  session. 

At  once  Senator  Sea  well,  of  Wake,  brought  forward  si   lull 


proridiiig  for  the  eroi'tioii  of  ft  iii^w  (''a])itol  on  ilip  .site  of  flie 
old  uue,  and  a  similar  bill  was  introdiii'cd  in  the  IJuiiso.  Tiiey 
met  with  slight  favor.  At  that  titiie  the  situation  in  Xorth  Car- 
olina was  dt'|dorahlf.  It  wa^  mw  of  flit'  darkest  jierinds  in  the 
histon-  of  file  »State.  There  was  only  one  politieal  party,  for  the 
Federal  parry  iiad  passed  away  and  tlie  IVbig  party  had  not 
yet  risen,  and  politirfil  action  was  largidy  colored  by  local  in- 
terests, by  factions  and  the  anibition.s  of  as]>iring  men.  The 
West,  ahnost  iu  a  «tate  of  revolt,  because  under  the  Conatitu- 
fion  every  county,  no  matter  how  sunill  or  how  popidous,  was 
entitled  to  the  same  representation  in  the  Assend>ly,  realized  thi^ 
tyriinrjy  of  a  situation  from  which  it  could  get  no  relief.  The 
dominant  East  offered  no  ho|>e  of  change-.  W1i*mi  at  lenglh  a 
e.onviMition  was  called,  iu  lS;ir»,  Governor  Swain  nobly  gave  ex- 
preisdion  to  the  wild  feeling  of  lier  pKjple  in  a  momenl  of  exas- 
peration, '"'We  will  pull  down  tfie  jnlbirs  of  the  temple/*  only 
to  evoke  Gaston's  rjuiel  re|i!y  that  he  had  heard  thai  Samijsou 
had  involved  himself  in  tin-  common  niin. 

The  people  of  the  State  were  dreiidfully  poor.  Tlu*  West  had 
no  outlet  for  its  surjdus  production.'*;  there  were  no  internal  im- 
provemenU;  8teain  railroads  had  not  Then  been  introduoed,  and, 
indeed,  such  a  man  us  Xutbaniel  Macoti,  rejnited  to  be  wise  and 
patrioiie,  sternly  aet  his  face  against  the  State  (bMernnunt 
undertaking  any  works  of  internal  improvement. 

The  stream  of  emigratits  to  the  far  Wt^t  that  had  hegim  be- 
fon*  the  Revolution  had  continued  in  increased  volume.  In 
sliewr  desperation  the  people  were  abandoning  their  native  fields 
and  making  new  homes  in  the  wilderness;  the  population  of  the 
Slate  was  at  a  stnndstilL  While  Virginia  and  the  tvvn  Caro- 
liiias  were  peopling  the  region  from  the  Ohio  River  to  New 
Orleans,  th(*v  themselves  could  not  increase  in  population.  Be- 
twe<Mi  1N20  and  1>^40  ihitt  Westem  region  gained  1J00,000 
souls,  while  the  three  mother  States  made  no  appreciable  gain 
in  white  pojmlaiifui.  They  made  a  magnificent  gift  to  the 
I'nion,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  their  own  life  blood. 

Our  townis  remained  villages.  Xew  Bern,  the  Athens  of  the 
State,  the  largest  of  our  toAnis,  boasted  only  4,000  souls.  Wil- 
mington had  sotiiewhal  recovered  from  her  tremendous  loss  iti 
1819,  when  200  houses  and  a  million  dollars  of  property  went 
up  in  flnmes,  nnd  had  about  3,000;  while  Fayetteville.  at  the 
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hc^ad  of  water  imvigatiun,  the  iin»st  ueeessible  to  tiio  inierior, 
priding  li**rst*lf  as  the  irade  emporium  of  the  State,  followed  fast 
with  3.900.  Hitleiglu  still  ensconced  in  lier  jiurrouiidiiig  ibirkets, 
hud  2,244  viUz(*n». 

More  than  otie-seventh  ol"  the  grown  while  tueu  could  not  read 
or  write;  but  ihere  whh  nu  iiiteHertiial  i-lamn — learned  divines  Miid 
doctors  and  judges?  and  lawyers  and  publie  uieti.  Tlnit  being 
Wfar»*.  buggies  were  invented,  these  traveled  over  the  State  in 
their  hi^b-stiek  gigs  and  lab^irinusly  diseus«*ed  piiblie  nffairi* — 
the  tarilT^  the  sectional  issue  (then  assuming  great  importaiiee), 
the  Xat  Turner  insurrection,  and  the  State  iasue  betwcn^u  the 
West  and  the  East,  tb«t  enuld  only  lie  r[ui(*ted  by  a  State  ronven- 
tiun,  and  the  demand  of  Fayettevillr  thiU  tbr  capital  be  rennfrnl 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tape  Fear. 

Sueb  WHS  the  eniiflilioti  wbeti  the  Assembly  met  in  Xo\'enji>er, 
1831,  after  the  eondagratitm.  A  letter  written  by  one  of  the 
body — one  of  the  first  men  uf  that  period — well  portrays  it : 
**We  are  distraetpd,  rent  asunder  by  factions,  and  Ihe  result  of 
the  legislative  diseussiotts  and  dissensiotis  will  {x\  I  fear,  timt 
we  will  separate  in  anger,  after  having  proved  oui*selves  uti- 
profitable  servants.  Then*  are  five  parties  here.  The  largest 
(but  il  does  not  ipiite  eonstilute  «  majority)  is  for  rebuilding 
tlie  Cajiitol  and  is  opposed  to  a  convention  in  every  form- 
Tins  uuty  be  named  I  he  Eastern  (larty.  The  next  in  point  of 
magnitude  is  the  Western  party;  they  want  a  reconstruction 
of  our  Constitution  with  respect  to  political  power,  and  want 
no  more,  but  will  either  kee|»  the  govenunent  at  Kaleigh  or 
remove  it  to  Fnyetieville,  as  the  one  or  the  other  will  favor 
their  great  emb  The  fhird  in  point  of  sijse  is  the  Fayetteville 
party;  their  main  nbject  is  removal,  but  they  are  willing  also 
to  go  for  a  generul  convention.  Tbi*  two  others  tire  of  about 
the  same  magnitude,  the  Northwestern  ami  SnnTbwesirni  par- 
ties. The  former  want  a  modifieiition  of  the  Constitution,  bnt 
are  utterly  opposed  to  a  removal;  and  the  Inlter  want  renioval, 
but  resist  the  alteration  of  the  Cotistitiitiou."  In  this  eimflict 
of  the  faelions  Judge  Seawell's  bill  w'as  quickly  disposed  of, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Senator  from  Edgi*conil»e,  moved  to  (able  it,  and  it 
was  tabled.  The  House  bill  was  longer  discussed.  The  discus- 
sion was  prolonged  for  two  days,  but  on  a  yea  and  nay  Vf»te  the 
bill  failed,  lb*)  to  tJS.     The  Assenddv  of  1S31  refused  to  reljuild. 
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A  year  i)assed,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Statehoiise  still  marked 
the  site  of  the  former  Capitol.  But  the  Constitution,  or  rather 
the  Ordinance,  of  1789  located  the  capital  at  Raleigh,  and  the 
Legislature  had  no  power  to  move  it.  It  was  even  questioned 
with  great  seriousness  whether  the  Assembly  could  hold  its  ses- 
sions in  the  Governor's  Mansion,  at  the  end  of  Fayetteville 
Street,  as  that  was  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  town.  To  move 
the  capital  a  convention  was  necessary,  and  a  majority  of  the 
Legislature  w^as  not  favorable  to  a  convention. 

At  the  session  of  November,  1832,  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote 
of  35  to  28  in  the  Senate  and  73  to  60  in  the  House,  resolved  to 
rebuild  on  the  old  site,  and  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  William  Boylan,  Judge  Duncan  Cameron,  Judge  Henry 
Seawell,  Judge  Romulus  M.  Saunders  and  State  Treasurer  Wil- 
liam S.  Mhoon  were  appointed  commissioners  to  have  the  work 
done,  and  they  were  directed  to  make  it  similar  in  design  to  the 
old  building,  but  more  extensive,  the  lower  story  at  least  to  be 
of  stone,  and  to  have  a  zinc  roof.  At  first  the  commissioners 
consulted  with  Captain  William  Nichols,  who  had  made  the 
addition  ten  3Tars  before,  and  Mr.  Ithiel  Town,  of  Xew  York, 
by  whom  doubtless  the  general  plan  was  designed.  A  suitable 
granite  was  found  on  the  State  land  near  the  city. 

Women  have  been  the  origin  of  much  trouble  in  this  world, 
but  a  woman  of  Raleigh  at  that  time  achieved  for  herself  an 
enviable  fame  and  "deserved  a  name  among  the  henefiictors  of 
the  State."  Some  small  railroads  had  been  built  at  the  Xorth, 
and  the  Legislature  had  granted  a  charter  for  a  railroad  from 
Beaufort  to  Xew  Bern  and  then  on  to  Raleigli  and  tlie  West, 
under  the  name  of  the  Xortli  Carolina  Railroad.  It  had  also 
chartered  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Yallev  Railroad,  with 
water  communication  from  Wilniintrtou  to  Fayetteville  and  a 
railroad  from  Fayett(n'ille  to  tin-  West,  and  $5,000  had  been 
a]>])ropriated  for  surveys,  but  that  was  all.  ^Irs.  Polk,  \\\v 
widow  of  Colonel  William  Folk,  son  of  the  famous  Colonel  Tom 
Polk,  who  ])roelaimed  inde])eiKlence  at  Charlotte,  and  ecpnilly 
to  be  revered  as  the  mother  of  Bishop-Cieneral  Polk,  of  the  Con- 
federate Army,  suggested  the  oonstnn*tion  of  a  tram  railway  to 
the  rock  quarry  and  became  the  i»rincipal  stockholder  in  the 
enterj)rise.     It  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  Xortli  (^irolina. 
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tmd  hi^vutiiv  an  ubjci*l-lri*sou  to  vlw  [jt'Opk*.  ll  was  quieklv  ooiii- 
plpted,  and,  besides  the  cars  loaded  with  gtoiie,  it  had  on  it  n 
hfuidsonic  cnr^  dniwii  hy  a  sinple  liorsrs  for  thr  ut^cnniniodation 
of  »uch  ladies  and  g:entlenieu  as  (h\sirt4  to  lake  u  railroad  airing. 
PcM>ple  came  from  the  neigbhnring  ronnties  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  riding  on  a  railroad. 

The  eonimissioners  to  bntld  tfie  Capitol,  with  $"«0,0(>0  at  their 
eommand,  did  not  dally.  The  rubbish  was  eleared  awaj  and  tlie 
exeavations  made  and  the  foimdatioMS  were  laid.  By  Jidy  4, 
ls33,  file  corner  stone  was  set  in  |)laee.  Up  to  that  time  W.  S. 
Druniniond  was  the  miiieriiitendent  and  ehief  architect,  and  he 
waj4  one  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  cereniony  of  hiving  the 
corner  stone. 

The  Internal  Improvement  <^lnvention  was  in  session  at  Tln- 
leigh  ot  tlie  time,  and  a  large  number  of  di«tinguii^hed  nim  were 
in  attf^ndance,  Dr,  Sinnuons  Baker,  Grand  Mn«tfr  **i  the  lodge, 
laid  the  corner  stone  with  Masonic  honors,  \Vh<ii  fhc  cereun> 
nies  at  the  (*apitul  were  ended  there  was  a  dit^cluirge  of  cannon 
to  signalize  the  event,  and  then  the  Fourth  of  rinly  oration  was 
delivered  in  rh*-  Presbyterian  church.  At  night  there  was  a 
handsome  illnniination,  elegant  transparencies  and  a  balloon 
ascension. 

After  ihe  foundations  w^ere  laid  tbt*  work  progreRj*ed  more 
slowly,  and  it  was  so  expensive  that  the  a|)propriation  was  ex- 
hausted. Tlie  Legislature  at  ita  next  session  appropriated  over 
$75,D00  more*.  To  do  the  stone  and  finer  work,  many  skilled 
artisans  bad  been  brought  from  Scotland  and  other  eonntries. 
Among  them  were  siojne  who  remained  among  us  and  made  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  citizenship.  Part  of  tlie  work  was 
eonducted  iinder  the  supervision  of  W.  S.  Drummond  and  an- 
other part  under  C\ilonel  Thomas  Tiragg,  father  of  Governor 
Bragg;  but  fhese  arrangements  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  a 
year  later,  in  Se])tendier,  1H34,  Mr.  Town,  of  New  York,  acting 
for  the  commissioners,  contracted  with  David  Patou  to  come  *,* 
Raleigh  and  superintend  the  work. 

!Mr.  Pa  ton  was  an  architect  whf>  had  come  from  Scotland 
the  year  bt*fore.  ITo  was  then  thirty-three  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Paton*  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  an  exten- 
sive builder  in  that  city  and  vicinity  and  who  bad  built  the 
gr<?ater  part  of  the  new  town  and  constructed  the  famous  Dean 
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Bridge  across  the  water  of  Leith,  and  he  ranked  high  in  his 
profession.  His  parents  were  of  gentle  birth.  David  Paton, 
the  elder,  father  of  John,  married  a  sister  of  Lord  Campbell, 
of  Monzie  Castle,  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Scotland,  and 
his  father  married  Eleanor  Roper,  a  sister  of  Sir  Timothy 
Roper.  Thus,  through  two  previous  generations  the  Patons 
were  associated  with  persons  of  consequence  and  had  distin- 
guished connections.  Having  received  a  liberal  education  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  David  Paton  took  up  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father  and  was  regularly  bred  as  an  architect  and 
builder  under  his  father  and  under  Sir  John  Sloan,  R.  A.,  pro- 
fessor of  architecture  to  the  Royal  xVcademy  of  London.  He 
had  married,  but  had  lost  his  wife,  who,  however,  had  home 
him  a  daughter.  Circumstances  had  brought  him  to  New  York, 
where  he  became  known  to  Mr.  Town,  who  employed  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  commissioners,  to  superintend  the  building  of  the 
Capitol.  Mr.  Town  wrote  to  the  commissioners :  "I  have  a  high 
opinion  of  him  as  a  gentleman  and  an  artist,  both  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  building  art."  And,  indeed,  no  one  could 
have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  commissioners  better  than  Mr. 
Paton.  He  was  not  merely  an  accomplished  architect,  but  an 
experienced  builder.  Not  only  was  he  familiar  with  the  beau- 
ties of  the  most  famous  designers  in  the  world,  but  he  knew  how 
to  work  and  how  to  employ  workmen  to  the  best  advantage.  Ho 
soon  demonstrated  his  ca})acity.  When  he  first  came  the  cost 
of  overseeing  was  $25  a  day.  TFo  reduced  that  cost  to  $9.  Twen- 
ty-eight stonecutters  were  paid  $81  a  day.  This  lie  reduced  to 
$56.  He  made  a  saving  in  these  two  items  alone  of  $42  a  day. 
He  found  himself  to  be  not  merely  the  suj)ervisor  of  the  work, 
Init  the  superintendent;  not  merely  the  superintendent,  but  the 
bookkeeper  and  paymaster.  He  liad  every  detail  of  the  work  on 
his  shoulders.  And,  then,  he  had  to  make  the  workins:  drawings. 
He  was  the  builder,  the  architect,  the  designer.  \Vhat  experi- 
ence \w  had  under  his  father  in  the  matter  of  eonsTruction  was 
of  great  value,  but  the  learning  he  obtained  under  the  ])npilage 
of  Sir  John  Sloan  when  he  attended  the  Royal  Academy  at 
London,  studying  the  remains  of  those  magnificent  structures 
that  made  the  Acro])olis  at  Athens  the  glory  of  the  world,  now 
came  into  ])Iay,  and  he  was  fomid  to  he  the  very  man,  in  every 


particular^  that  the  commissioners  nwded.  He  sihui  Ijad  tbeir 
eutii-e  roufidt^iico  and  tlie  estepui  of  h11  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
riated. 

On  Jaiiuury  1,  ls;i5,  the*  fdd  hoard  resigiii'd.  State  TreaMiirer 
Mhoou  was  then  succeeded  by  State  Treasurer  Samuel  F.  Piit- 
teraon.  General  Beverly  Daniel  l>e('ame  chairniaii  of  the  hoard, 
Cfovernor  Cliurles  Manly,  Alfred  Jones,  of  Wake,  and  <!1uirles 
L.  llnfkter,  of  Wake,  afterwards  State  Tr<'«surt'r,  wore  the  new 
mfiolM'rs*  When  they  retired  from  the  board  Judge  Cameron 
and  Treasurer  Mhoon  wrote  to  Mr.  I'nton:  "We  take  much 
j)lensnre  in  eomnnmieatinp;  to  you  our  eoiifidenee  in  your  skill 
and  eom|>eteney  as  an  architect,  and  our  up|>robat.ion  of  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  fulfilled  your  duty  since  you  have 
Ih'imi  in  the  employ  of  the  hoard.'*  In  view  of  tlip  magnitude 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Paton  thought  that  Iuh  compensation  should  h:^ 
increased,  hut  the  new  board  urged  him  to  remain,  lioldinp:  out 
the  inducement  that  the  Li»p:islature  would  increase  his  remun- 
eration when  the  work  was  fijiish€*d.  A  year  later  the  commis- 
»ioners»  of  their  own  accord,  increased  his  pay.  In  the  licjsrin- 
uing  of  1837  he  wa»  invited  lo  enter  ijito  the  s^ervice  of  thi' 
Federal  Government  as  an  architect  to  construct  the  arsenal  at 
Fnyrtteville,  hut  declined  to  abandon  his  work  on  tho  C'apitid. 

At  lialeigh  he  wat*  esteemed  by  those  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  General  Daniel,  writing,  in  May,  1836,  to 
(Vdonel  Baldwin,  late  chief  ert^ineer  in  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, said:  "Allow  uiv  trj  sny  tluit  Mr.  Quimiprly's  impression  as 
to  the  professional  skill  of  Mr.  Paton  is  only  such  as  he  justlv 
merits*  and  at  the  samr  time  to  add  that  Ins  nmral  worth  is  no 
less  apprecinfed  by  those  who  know  him."  Xo  man  in  his  day 
was  more  careful  in  weighing  his  words  than  the  venernted  Dr. 
William  McPheeters,  the  pastor  as  well  as  the  teacher,  of  Raleigh. 
In  writing  a  note  to  Mr.  Paton  he  concluded:  "Accept,  dear  sir, 
the  assurance  of  my  high  regard.'^ 

C'aptnin  J.  A.  J.  Broadford,  who  a  ijuarter  of  a  century  later 
was  one  of  the  Board  of  War  to  conduct  the  military  ni»erations 
of  Xorth  Carolina,  in  oHering  him  the  work  of  constructing  the 
arsenal  at  Fayetteville,  said:  "Without  wishing  to  de]>rive  the 
State  of  your  valunble  services,  I  should  nevertheless  W*  ]»leased 
if  you  find  it  advantageous  to  accept  it.  Willi  mucli  respect,  T 
am,  mv  dear  sir.  yours  verv  trulv,"  etc. 
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On  every  side  he  had  made  warm  friends  and  had  drawn  to 
him  the  respect  of  all  who  appreciated  excellence  of  character, 
moral  worth  and  fine  attainments.  He  fonnd  friends  also  among 
the  ladies,  and,  although  deeply  interested  in  his  work,  he 
courted  and  was  married  to  Miss, Annie  B.  Farrow,  of  Washing- 
ton, X.  C. 

As  he  managed  every  department  of  the  work,  from  making 
the  plans  to  paying  off  the  hands,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
plaudit  of  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  for  no  fin- 
ished work  ever  gave  greater  satisfaction.  Tn  the  construction 
he  made  over  three  hundred  working  drawings  which  he  pre- 
sented.    How  many  he  failed  to  preserve  is  unknown. 

Regard  the  mouldings,  the  arches,  the  pillars  of  the  porticos 
and  lower  hallway ;  stand  in  the  exquisitely  i)roportioned  rotun- 
da; consider  for  a  moment  the  construction  of  the  rotunda — the 
floor  self-supporting — a  wonderful  exliihition  of  architectural 
skill.  But  the  masterpiece  is  certainly  the  Senate  Chamber. 
View  it  from  the  0])en  gallery.  What  can  be  more  elegant  in 
design,  more  perfect  in  execution  ?  Or  stand  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Kepreseiitatives  and  let  your  feelings  attune  themselves 
to  the  noble  scene.  How  lofty  the  emotions  that  naturally  swell 
the  bosom  in  the  presence  of  such  glorious  architecture!  These 
halls  are  reproductions  of  the  most  classic  halls  of  ancient 
(Jreece.  They  speak  to  us  of  the  renowned  Pericles,  and  of  those 
famous  artists  who,  under  his  directions,  made  the  Acr()]M)lis  at 
Athens  the  wonder  of  the  world.  They  carry  us  to  the  Par- 
thenon and  to  those  other  temples  on  the  Acroi)olis,  ])crf(u't  in 
their  simplicity,  which  men  may  reproduce,  but  never  excel. 

Tn  1S39,  when  the  Capitol  was  nearing  completion,  ^[r.  Le- 
may  having  asked  for  a  description  of  the  building,  ^Ir.  Patc)n 
wrote  him  some  account  of  it.  ^[r.  Lcnnay  oi)ened  the  article 
in  his  newspaj)er : 

*ilen<('f<»rth  our  youth  may  never  need  to  ro:un. 
The  sirts  to  stu<ly  :  hetter  seen  ;it   home." 

Tn  the  course  of  his  article  he  remarked  :  *'We  say  to  our  eiti- 
zens  at  home  and  our  friends  abrojid  that  there  is  no  building 
in  the  Union  superior  to  and  but  one  e<]ual  witli  this,  in  ])oint 
of  material,  style  and  construction." 
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Mr.  Piittiu,  in  liis  lt'ti(*r,  sHirl  that  tlif  clerjiii 
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art*  of  lUc  Tem[>le  of  Miiu-na.  coiinnouly  enlled  tUe  Partlieiioij. 
The  oasi  a»d  west  vo»tilnilos  art*  richly  droorated  with  granite 
iMjhiinns,  copiod  from  the  Ionic  Ti'mido  of  Flisiii^us,  near  Athens. 
Thi'  roriindu,  the  vcstibiiles  and  thr  Wgishuive  fbambers  arc 
reproductiuuH  from  the  Octugoii  Tower  of  Androuicus  Cyrrhes- 
tcs,  of  the  Trniiple  of  Erechtheus,  Minerva,  Pol  las  and  Pandorus, 
in  I  he  Aeropolis. 

That  wonderful  hiiildiiig,  the  Library  at  Washington,  is  com- 
posed of  re]>rodiictiou8  uf  the  most  Ix^auliful  arehitcctnral  de- 
signs in  ihv  world.  One  beholds*  here  a  staircase,  there  a  niche, 
hei-e  a  et)rrid««r,  ilare  an  arch— Kieemed  the  uiost  exquisite  thai 
tnan  lias  created;  but  the  sight  is  dazzling,  like  a  kaleidoscope; 
there  is  no  unity  or  harmony  of  design.  Here,  in  tliis  perfect 
building,  we  have  entii-e  harniony.  It  is  all  the  simple  style  of 
tho  iinlde  Greek  conception.    It  is  the  perfection  of  architecture. 

''lleforc  concluding,*'  sayg  Mr,  Paton,  "I  uiay  remark  that  the 
stone  with  which  this  edifice  h  constructed  is  of  the  toughest 
ami  hardest  descrijitiiui,  containing  less  iron  than  any  stone  I 
have  ever  seen:  hciicc  it  presents  a  beautiful  cream  color,  of  a 
much  warmer  tint  than  ntarhlc.*" 

Nut  only  an  cx])crienced  builder,  not  only  skilled  in  archi- 
tecture, Mr.  Paton  proved  himself  \i\  his  pereeiition  of  the  l>eau- 
tiful  to  be  an  artist  of  high  merit.  Threenpiarters  of  a  century 
has  elaj>srd,  imd  another  artist  of  high  merit,  whose  life  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  beautiful,  is  <lrnuii  to  Rah^gh  to 
]iut  in  marble  <»ne  of  our  greatest  and  most  illustrious  citizens. 
Observing  the  Onijitol,  he  said:  '*I  coJisider  that  there  u  no 
building  in  the  cmintry  of  its  size  which,  f«u*  color,  for  care  in 
construction  and  puHty  of  style,  is  its  superior.  The  only  build- 
ing vvhieh  T  ever  saw  with  that  Iw^HUtiful.  rich  yellow  ivdor  in 
yttur  Siiitehoiise  is  the  ruined  Piu-ihenon  at  Athens/'  fonsider — 
near  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  have  brought  their  changes 
to  mankind,  but  the  Parthenon  remains  the  most  sydendid  con- 
ception of  art.  Our  State  Capitol  was,  when  firnt  finished,  the 
most  perfect  building  of  the  kind  in  America,  and  to-day  re- 
mains uneqnaled  ;  and  were  it  to  stood  undisfigured  by  later  gen- 
erations for  a  thousand  years  it  would  still  be  regarded  as  unsur* 
passed  by  any  building  in  America. 
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lu  March,  1840,  when  the  Capitol  was  Hearing  its  completion 
and  the  State  of  Tennessee  had  in  contemplation  the  erection 
of  a  similar  building,  Governor  Edward  B.  Dudley  w^rote  to 
James  K.  Polk,  then  Governor  of  Tennessee,  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Paton  to  do  that  work,  and  said:  "I  believe  our 
Capitol  will  proudly  bear  a  comparison,  for  beauty,  symmetry 
and  strength,  with  any  building  within  my  knowledge,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  by  most  travelers  to  be  a  very  superior  struc- 
ture." 

Treasurer  D.  "W.  Courts  said:  "I  can  with  great  pleasure 
bear  testimony  to  Mr.  Paton's  close  attention  to  his  business, 
and  the  edifice  is  itself  a  proud  and  enduring  monument  of  his 
great  skill  as  an  architect." 

Later,  Mr.  John  Primrose,  writing  to  Mr.  Paton,  said :  "The 
Statehouse  is  the  pride  of  all  our  citizens ;  and,  indeed,  all  trav- 
elers who  have  seen  it  think  it  the  most  handsome  building  in 
the  Union ;  and  for  its  masterly  workmanship  few,  if  any,  can 
come  up  to  it.  All  strangers  give  their  testimony  in  favor  of  its 
perfectness  and  elegance  to  anything  of  the  kind  they  have  seen ; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  the  best  monument  of  your  fame  as  to 
your  ability  in  your  profession  as  an  architect  that  could  be 
gained  for  you." 

In  the  summer  of  1840  the  work  was  finished.  The  Assembly 
had,  in  Deceml)er,  1832,  ajjpropriated  $50,000  for  the  building, 
but  certainly  not  witli  the  expectation  that  that  amount  would 
suffice.  Mr.  Boylan,  Judge  C  ameron  and  State  Treasurer  Mhoon 
and  their  associates  spent  tluit  sum  in  the  foundation.  They 
proposed  to  have  a  Capitol  worthy  of  the  State.  At  every  sub- 
sequent session  the  Assembly  made  jidditional  ap])ropriations. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  some  cavilling,  and  the  coniuiissioncrs 
resigned;  but  the  Legislature  and  the  new  conunissioners  took 
no  step  backwards.  Year  by  year  thcv  pressed  on  the  work  as 
it  had  been  begun,  until  at  last,  alter  more  than  seven  years,  the 
sum  of  $530,000  was  expended.  As  large  as  that  sum  Avas  for 
the  time,  when  the  State  was  so  ])i)or  and  when  the  entire  taxes 
for  all  State  pur])osi'S  reached  less  than  $100,000,  yet  the  peo])l(^ 
were  satisfied.  The  ])iiilding  Inid  been  erected  Avith  rigorons 
economy,  and  it  was  an  object  <>f  irrcai  ])ri(le  to  the  i)eo])l('.  In- 
deed, never  was  money  better  ex])en<lcd  than  in  the  erection  of 
this  noble  Capitol. 


Hifi  work  l>eiiig  done,  in  the  summer  of  1840  Mr.  VaUm  re- 
tiirriffl  to  New  York,  and,  nti  the  urgent  solicltahon  of  bis?  fullipr, 
lit'  HniliHl  fur  Edinburgh  noon  uflerw«rdi?. 

In  1847  the  ofHce  of  8uperiniendent  of  Public  Works  of  Edin- 
burgh berame  vacant,  «nd  tPstinioninU  of  the  most  jiubstantiiil 
eharac'Tcr  were  [iresLMitod  to  the  Hlderinen  of  that  I'ity  for  his 
ai)pointment.  Tlie  tesitinionial*  given  by  Lord  Cunningham. 
John  heiinnmitb,  tlif  bile  Lord  Provost  and  otlier  niou  of  high 
standing  to  his  citurat'liM*  and  rapacity  are  now  enduring  wit- 
nesses of  his  worth  in  private  life  and  in  ptibllc  employment, 
and  t^f  his  efficieriey  in  his  prof<*ssion. 

In  1S4!>  Mr.  Fa  I  on  returned  to  America,  and  for  more  ilian 
thirty  years  he  was  j)rofc68or  in  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tiM'ture,  of  Brooklyn,  nnd  the  Mechanieal  Institute,  of  Xew 
Viu-k.  There  he  rendered  loyal  nerviee  in  his  iimfesaion  by 
I  ruining  others,  as  he  was  trained,  to  study  the  beantifuK  to 
bnihl  tiolidly,  and  to  erect  noble  edifices. 

Like  many  other?*,  gifted  by  nature  to  enjoy  nnd  a]ipreciate 
tlie  eJtaltaiionH  of  noble  things,  he  was  simple  in  his  habits  and 
taiites.  As  hiH  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr,  Patterson,  the  Presbyterian 
minister,  of  lironklyn,  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  "lie 
was  never  looking  for  evil  in  anyone,  und  as  he  was  good  liinj- 
self  fie  thouirht  everyone  else  was  good."  And  Dr.  Patterson 
added:  **I  have  known  liini  intimately  for  more  than  ihirty 
years,  and  have  never  met  sueh  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman — 
kind  find  good,  loo  charitable  for  his  owii  grnxl,  as  regards  to 
heaping  n]p  richi*s/'  Siu'h  a  life  be  led  in  I  he  time  of  bi;s  mature 
nninhood — the  intellectual  life  of  a  h^arned  jirofessor.  dealing 
with  the  nobh»8t  creation  of  architectural  genius;  the  perfect 
Christian  gentleman,  benevolent  to  his  own  linrf,  esteemed  and 
revered.  At  leiigth,  on  March  25,  1882,  he  died  and  was  in- 
tf'rred  in  (\v71ress  Hill  ( Vmetery,  in  Brook hn. 

By  his  first  wife  Mr.  Pa  ton  had  a  daughter,  Eleanor  Murray* 
who  remained  in  Scotlajjd,  marrying  John  Wyld.  n  banker,  of 
(ilasgow,  a  kinsnun*  of  (tladstone. 

His  Xortb  Carolina  wife  bfU'e  him  eight  children^Anna,  wlio 
died  unmarried;  Theresa^  who  be<*anie  the  wife  of  Elbert  Sned- 
eker,  once  the  general  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Rail- 
way; Sarah,  who  married  Xathaniel  Bush,  an  ari-hitect,  of 
Brookl;5m ;  Matilda,  who  is  tin-  wife  of  ^Ir.  Williain  Van  (xor- 
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don,  of  Xew  York;  Marv,  who  is  the  wife  of  Oscar  Silvcy,  of 
Denver;  John  Paton,  of  Xew  York;  Esther,  who  married,  first, 
Mr.  H.  F.  Hopkins,  by  whom  she  liad  two  sons,  and  who  now 
is  the  wife  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Shute,  of  Xew  York,  and  Agnes  Char- 
lotte. Agnes,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Civil  War,  came 
to  Washington,  N.  C,  to  visit  her  grandmother.  Her  health 
was  delicate  and  it  was  thought  that  passing  a  few  winters  at 
the  South  would  be  beneficial.  The  war  coming  on,  she  remained 
with  her  grandmother,  Mrs,  Farrow,  and  grew  up  so  Southern 
in  her  sentiments  that  she  did  not  care  to  return  permanently 
to  the  Xorth.  She  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Foy,  of  Xew 
Bern.  Her  living  children  are  Claudius  B.  Foy,  Annie  E.  Foy 
and  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Raymond  Pollock,  of  Kinston.  It 
is  especially  due  to  the  laudable  interest  of  Mrs.  Foy  and  her 
children  and  Mrs.  Shute  that  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Paton  has 
been  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  State.  They  regard  with 
pride  his  achievements,  and  are  justly  proud  of  his  fine  charac- 
ter, his  natural  endowments  and  professional  attainments.  As 
the  architect  and  builder  of  this  beautiful  and  elegant  Cajiitol 
building,  they  hope  that  his  portrait  may  find  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  edifice  constructed  by  his  skill  and  genius. 

This  portrait  was  painted  by  Mr.  Jacques  Busbee,  of  Raleigh, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  most  excellent  likeness  and  as  doing  grejit 
credit  to  the  artistic  ability  and  skill  of  that  talented  son  of 
Xorth  Carolina. 

Your  Excellency,  my  task  is  done,  and  yet  I  linger  on  the 
subject. 

Xot  seventy  years  have  passed  since  the  completion  of  this 
building,  yet  it  has  undying  memories.  It  was  finished  the  year 
Henry  Clay  was  set  aside  and  his  i)la<'e  as  the  Whig  leader 
given  to  General  Harrison,  Four  years  latei'  ( 'lay  s])oke  from  tlie 
western  portico;  but,  like  Webster  and  Calhoun,  the  prize  of  the 
presidency  was  denied  him.  The  voices  of  other  men  of  large 
mould  also  have  been  heard  within  this  (\i])itol.  Uow,  too,  our 
great  jurists — (laston,  Rufhn,  J^ejirson  and  their  associates — held 
their  sessions  and  brought  renown  to  Xorth  Carolina.  Here 
Badger,  Mangnm,  Dohhin  and  sern-es  of  men  known  to  fame  held 
high  debates.     Here  was  brought  forth  in  great  travail  our  sys- 


internal  iuiprnveinrnta,  aud  of  edueation,  ramifviiig  fhi 
Statt%  cliHiR-miiiatiiig  enliglilennieiit  and  opmungf  the  |uithways 
to  prosperous,  conientc?d  and  bappy  lionivs  fur  our  peajvlo. 

Uvrv  E1U&  and  Clark  and  \]w  niiglity  V^anw  directed  the  af- 
tairs  of  State  in  the  trying  days  of  war  and  suffering  and  deso- 
lation, tbe  glories  mingled  with  pain  and  Bt^rrow,  and  fading 
away  in  heartremling  defeat;  Injt  ibrough  it  all  the  women 
and  men,  alike  heroes,  worthy  the  poets'  loftiest  strains.  Then, 
when  the  people  were  still  bowed  in  angnish,  Carolinians  tnrned 
their  faees  to  the  fiitnre,  and,  with  re^olntion  and  intelligence, 
themselves  niodified  their  laws  and  institutions  to  meet  the  new 
conditions;  but  in  vain,  for  these  mute  walk  are  witnesses  of 
the  saturnalia  of  Reconstruction  still  awaiting  some  Dante  to 
portray  the  scenes  with  realistic  jxiwer.  Yet  the  dark  cloud  had 
Its  silver  lining,  and  the  courageous  dev«ition  of  Jarvis,  John 
Graham  and  their  Spartjin  band  adds  histMric  interest  to  that 
time  of  fearful  storm. 

Later,  here  wjis  tbe  scene  of  the  great  State  trial,  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Chief  [Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
eoutt^st  between  the  intellectual  giants  of  that  generation,  (iov- 
erjior  Graliam  and  Bragg  and  Merrimon,  contesting  witli  Smith 
and  Coningland  and  Tiichard  Badger. 

And  tbcjse  walls  have  witnessed  the  reversal  of  that  State  pol- 
icy forced  on  an  unwilling  i>eople  by  the  mailed  hand  of  the 
conf|Uering  ]»ower,  and  the  full  restoration  of  Anglo-Saxon  eon- 
trol.  Xever  in  history  has  a  jieople  Im^cu  so  clearly  and  etfec- 
tually  vindicated  as  those  gallant  souls  of  Xorlh  Carolina,  who, 
emulating  the  constancy  of  Haiuilcar,  swore  their  children  to 
undying  opiiosition  to  those  Avho  would  destroy  their  civiliza- 
tion. Let  the  o]>]/reHsed  of  future  ages  gaze  on  thi*  scene  and 
take  courage.  Already  hallowed  are  the  inemories  that  these 
ehamlwrs  evoke.  What  grand  occflsious  yet  await  them  I  We 
may  not  lift  the  veil  of  the  future,  but  ex])erienr'e  warns  us  thai 
history  constantly  repeats  itself,  and  as  the  web  woven  by  des- 
tiny unrolls  itself  there  will  yet  occur  within  those  enduring 
walls  occasions  of  surpassing  nuignitude  atfeciing  the  weal  and 
woe  of  our  jKisterity. 
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THE  ACCEPTANCE  BY  GOVERNOR  W.  W.  KITCHIN. 


Captain  Ashe: 

We  have  heard  with  great  interest  and  benefit  your 'eloquent 
tribute  to  the  high  moral  character  and  splendid  architectural 
ability  of  the  late  David  Paton,  and  also  your  remarks  about 
this  beautiful  Capitol,  possibly  the  best  production  of  his  skill 
and  genius. 

We  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  and  generosity  of  the  donors 
you  represent  in  the  presentation  of  the  portrait  of  the  architect 
of  this  Capitol.  With  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  State, 
already  expressed,  I  accept  the  portrait  for  the  State.  It  will 
be  hung  in  an  appropriate  place  in  this  building,  to  remind  its 
visitors  both  of  the  high  Christian  character  of  its  architect  and 
of  the  great  service  he  rendered  to  the  State  in  its  construction. 
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THE  GREAT  SEAL 

or  THE 

STATE  OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 


The  imnierous  inquiries  received  at  tlio  Secretary  of  Staters 
office  oonceriiiiig  '*Tiio  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Xorth  Caro- 
lina'* suggest  the  preparation  of  a  sketch  giving  descriptions  of 
the  various  seals  which  hiive  been  used  in  the  Colony  and  State 
of  Xorth  Carolina. 

In  the  colonial  period  there  were  four  different  seals.  Since 
North  Carolina  became  a  State  there  have  been  five  dis- 
tinct seals  used.  The  second  charter  granted  by  King  (Charles 
the  Second  to  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  dated  the  30th  day  of 
June  ii[  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1*365,  recited 
the  fact  that  he  had  la'en  *'gritcions!y  pleased  to  grant  nnto  our 
right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor  Ed- 
ward Earl  of  (Marendon,  our  high  chancellor  of  England ;  our 
right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin  and  eounsellor  George 
Duke  of  Albeojarle,  master  nf  onr  liorse;  our  right  trusty  anri 
well-beloved  William  now  Earl  rd'  Craven;  rnir  riglit  tnn*ty  ami 
welbbeloved  counsellor  John  L<ir4  Berkeley;  our  right  ttiisty 
and  well-beloved  counsellor  Anthony  Lord  Asldey»  chancellor 
of  our  exchequer;  our  right  rmsiy  and  well-beloved  CMimsellor 
Sir  George  Carteret,  knight  and  Inironct,  vice-ebnneellnr  of  our 
household;  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Jnhn  rS>lleton, 
kiiighf  and  baronet;  and  Sir  William  Berkeley,  knight;  all  that 
province,  territory,  or  tract  of  gronmL  called  Carolina,  situate, 
lying  and  being  within  «<ur  dominions  of  America;  extending 
from  the  north  end  of  the  island  called  Luke  Tj^land,  which  lieth 
in  the  southern  Virginia  seas,  and  within  thirty-six  degrees  of 
north  latitude;  and  to  the  west,  as  far  as  tlie  south  seas;  and  so 
resp<'cti%'ely  as  far  as  the  river  of  Matthias,  whieh  bordereth 
upon  the  eoast  of  Florida,  and  within  thirty-one  degre«»s  of  north- 
ern latitude^  and  so  west,  in  a  direct  line,  as  far  as  tlie  south 
sens  aforesaid." 


Nt*TK. — .\n  the  IliustrutloiiH  umhI  lutein  are  the  (u'tunl  sizes  of  tht* 
seals  ilM»y  represteur- 

Tbe  cut  of  ltu»  Alliemart**  soal  Is  tnkHi  frmii  an  imiirt-ssirm  in  tlie 
courlliouse  at  E*Jeni«»M:  Those  uf  <;ri>ri:H  TI,  itail  (JeHri:e  III,  froin  seals 
loaned  by  .\rr.  John  <J.  \Vo«mI.  *tt  I%<lriit"ti.  ;nul  Itv  the  Hull  ♦if  ITisiitry 
at  llalelisU. 


Tlu'sr  bigli  fujii'tintuirii's  tlioiight  |irrnn.^r  to  afinpt  for  this 
iMi^MTijil  diHiiaiii  a  isrul,  of  wlncii  no  otBrinI  iie.^i'ripti(ui  iias  bo^n 
founds  but  is  to  be  fi{'t^ii  in  ilu*  Public  Record  Otfict*  In  Loudon. 
The  obverse  side  has  a  shiehl  bearing  on  its  faee  two  coniu«?opias 
crossed,  fiUed  with  jirodiiets  unci  having  fur  suptHjrti'rs,  ou  tlie 
sinister  side,  iiu  Indian  ehief  holding  an  arnnv.  On  tlie  dexter 
is  an  Indian  squaw  with  a  payypoose  by  her  side  and  one  in  her 
anns.  Tliese  naliveri,  I  injagine,  are  supposed  to  lie  bringing 
tribute.  The  erest  is  a  stag  upon  a  wreath  above  a  hekiiet  from 
whieh  rhi/re  is  a  mantling.  On  the  ser*dl  below  the  shield  is  the 
UiottOj  iKtMirrs  riLTORiurs  ukbis.  Around  the  shield  arc  the 
words  ilAGXUM  STGTLLUM  rAKOLrXAEDOMINOHUM, 
On  the  reverse  is  a  dise  bearing  a  eross,  aronud  whieh  are  ar- 
ranged fhe  eoais-of-aruisi  of  the  Lordsi  rro)>rietorjfi  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Clarendon,  Albemarle,  Crav<*!i,  John  Berkeley,  Coop- 
er, Carteret,  William  Berkeley  an<l  Colleion.  Tlie  size  of  this 
seal  is  3-%  inehes  in  diameter,  and  was  made  by  placing  together 
two  wax  cakes  with  tape  between  before  being  impre^sedt  and 
was  ahout  V^  inch  tliiek.  This  ^^al  was  used  on  all  the  oHicial 
papers  of  the  Lijrds  Proprietors  fur  Carolina,  embracing  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

About  1605  thp  Government  of  Alln-marle  was  organized,  and 
they  adopted  for  a  seal  the  reverse  side  of  the  seal  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors.  Between  the  coats  the  word  A-L-BE-M-A-H-L-E 
was  fixe<l  in  capitals,  iR'ginning  with  the  letter  A  befwet>n  the 
arms  of  Clarendon  and  Albemarle,  L  between  Albemarle  and 
Craven,  BE  between  the  Craven  arms  and  tJiose  of  Lord  John 
Berkeley,  etc. 

This  was  a  small  seal  l^k  inches  m  diameter,  with  one  face 
only,  and  is  now  frequetitly  to  be  foimd  attached  to  colonial 
papers.  It  is  generally  impressed  on  red  wax.  hut  is  oeeasioually 
Been  impressed  on  a  jjaiHU-  wafer  which  is  stuck  to  the  instru- 
ment with  soft  wax.  It  was  first  used  for  the  government  of 
the  County  of  Albemarle,  and  tVieit  iK'came  the  seal  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  North  Carolina,  being  used  until  just  after  the  pur- 
chase by  the  CrownJ  During  tlie  troublous  times  of  the  Cary 
rebellion  the  Albemarle  8eal  was  not  used.  In  1708  Cary  used 
his  family  arms  on  a  large  seal  to  his  official  papers.     A  fine 
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ACTUAL    SIKK    OF*    HIXAL. 


Seal  of  thb  Govebnment  of  Albemarle  and 
Province  of  North  Carolina  166 —  to  1730. 


ACTUAL    SIZE    OF    SEAL. 


spccimori  of  this  seal  sliowing  tlir  Carr  arms  is  jireservod  in  the 
Seert^tiiry  of  State's  office.  During  Glover's  jiresidenpy  (1710) 
he  ushI  his  private  seal,  and  on  one  occasion  he  wrifc>»:  **Thede 
jjapors  ought  to  have  eonie  under  the  public  seal,  luit  tliat  IxMug 
forcibly  detained  in  the  hnnds  of  those  who  are  professed  ene- 
mies of  the  Cliurch  as  well  as  to  nil  giX^d  order,  i(  euuld  net  Im- 
procured  on  this  occasion.**- 

In  1720  Westmoreiaud  and  others  eoniposing  tlie  Lords  of 
Trade  proposed  ro  the  Lords  Justices  "that  two  great  seals 
should  forthwith  he  prepared  to  he  used  in  the  two  Provinces 
of  South  and  Xorth  Carolina,"""*  but  I  find  no  record  of  any 
action  being  taken  upon  this  recommendation.  On  February 
3,  1729/30,  the  Lords  of  Trade  recommended  to  the  Kin":  that 
he  order  a  public  &eal  for  the  Province  of  North  Carolina.^ 

On  February  21,  1729/30,  his  Majesty  in  council  was  pleased 
to  approve  and  order  "that  a  Publick  Seal  bepre])ared  and  given 
to  the  Governor  of  the  said  Province  of  North  Carolina.  And 
that  the  said  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations 
do  cause  a  Draft  of  such  seal  to  be  prepared  and  laid  l>efore 
His  Majesty  at  the  Board  for  his  Royal  Approbation/'^ 

On  Miirch  25,  1730,  the  Lords  of  Trade  laid  iK^fore  his  Maj- 
esty for  bis  royal  approbation  a  draft  of  a  proposed  seal  for 
the  Province  of  North  Carolina  ^'whei-eon  Liberty  is  represented 
introducing  Plenty  to  your  Majesty  with  this  Motto  Quae  sera 
tamen  respexit  and  this  inscription  roimd  the  circumference 
Sigilhini  Provinciae  Nostrae  Carolinae,  Septoitrionalis,"  The 
background  on  which  the  King  and  these  figun^s  stand  is  an  out- 
line map  of  the  coastal  region  of  North  Carolina^  and  in  the 
ofting  is  to  l>e  seen  a  sbi]>.  "On  the  reverse  of  this  seal  we  would 
humbly  propose  Your  Majesty's  Arms,  Crown,  (jarter,  Support- 
ers and  Motto  with  this  Inscription  round  the  circuinfereuce, 
Geo:  IT:  IXd  Gratia  ^lagnae  Britaniae  Franciae,  et  Tliberniae, 
Rex,  Fidei  I^fensor,  Brnnsvici  et  Lunenhcrgi  Dux,  8acri  Roiujini 
InifK'rii  Atvhi  Thesaurarius,  et  Elector.""  On  the  l^th  day  of 
Aprils  1730,  the  King  apjiroved  the  above  recommendations, 
except  that  it  appears  Georgius  Secundus  was  to  be  substituted 
for  Geo.  IL,  and  his  chief  engraver  of  seals  was  ordered  to 
**engrave  a  silver  seal  according  to  said  drausrht,"^     Mr.  Hollus 
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lU  Majf^t/ii  engmver,  wm»  ordefi^l  to  prrpaw-  a  drift  of  the 
seal."  About  this  Min^  time  Mr.  liollots  wns  preparing  seaiU  for 
Xrw  Jericv  »  tUt-  Barbmdop^,  Jamaicji  «od  TirginU, 

In  173(1  t\\i^  ^fw  mm\  for  North  CaroUnj  was  sent  to  Giweruor 
Btirrijigton  and  the  old  ^enl  ordered  rptnmed  **to  our  Cotami»- 
iionorft  of  Tradt*  and  Plantations  to  be  laid  bi^fore  iia  aa  usual 
in  order  to  iif^  iieinf!  defaced  in  like  manner  with  alber  seals  b^ 
uii  in  nur  Privv  CownriU"*** 

Thi-re  effms  to  linre»  be«fn  some  delav  in  receirinir  the  new 
•letiL  for  at  a  council  held  at  Edeiiton.  March  30.  1731,  it  was 
"orderc^d  that  the  old  »eal  of  tlw  Colon v  be  used  till  the  new 
neal  arrive!*/**'  The  latter  j»art  of  April  the  seal  came,  and 
**the  n»r^>»enger  that  went  to  C^]ye  Fear  to  fetch  the  Pnblick 
Seal  of  lJiJ«  Proviniti"  was  jiaid  the  sum  of  ten  ]>onnds  for  his 
jotimeyjs 

Thh  M^i\\  was  nuide  by  plarinjr  two  cake*  or  layers  of  wax 
toffcther,  W*twtH*n  which  was  the  rihUtu  or  tajn*  with  which  the 
irijirrurnent  was  interlaced  and  by  which  the  seal  was  appended. 
It  wfl»  cnstoniiiry  to  pnt  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  outside  of  these 
cakcji  before  they  were  imprea^'d.  The  seal  complete  was  4'^.y 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  "*,«  ^*J  %  Jti**^  thick  and  weighed 
about  5^  i.  ounces. 

In  1736  Governor  rTohnston  imagiuini  that  the  seal  of  the  late 
Lords  Proprietors  '*uiighl  yet  remain  in  the  Province  and  be 
privately  atHxed  to  blank  patent?  which  had  been  left  subBcribed 
with  the  nameH  of  the  Proprietors'  f  omicil,  but  not  sealed,*'  so  an 
inquiry  was  made  of  Governor  Burrington  and  Mr.  Skelton,  Sec- 
rrtary  of  tb«-  late  Lords  Proprietors,  to  know  what  had  l>een  done 
with  the  old  seal;  whercu]>on  Governor  Burrinerton  reported  tlial 
he  had  trjinsinitted  the  Proprietors'  Meal  to  the  Diikr*  of  Xevv- 
castle,  Ciiie  of  the  KiiigV  Secretaries  of  State.^"' 

In  Jjitnuiry,  173fl/4(>,  Governor  Johnston  was  reproved  for  his 
failure  (o  niinex  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province  to  Acts  irana- 
irntted  to  WhitelijillJ^ 

At  a  coiiucil  ln4J  lit  Xi-w  Bern,  DeeemlkT  14»  1767,  Governor 
Try  on  produced  to  ilie  Board  a  new  Great  Seal  for  the  Province 
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with  hif*  Mnjt«8ly\N  Koyul  Wnrrjiiit  bearing  dale  ar  ihe  Court  of 
St.  JjniHvs  i[ie  IHh  dny  of  July,  17H7.  The  old  t^eid  was  i*piit  f«i 
Kew  York  by  (.'aptnin  Collet,  commander  of  Fort  JoliiistOTn  in  be 
returned  to  liii*  Majesty's  Council  OfKee  of  Wliiteliall.  Aeeoiii- 
pauying  his  Majesty's  warrant  wa.s  a  description  of  tlie  new 
seal,  which  was  engraved  on  the  one  side  with  the  royal  **Arnis, 
Gurter.  Crown,  Supporters  and  Mntto,  and  this  inscription 
rcnind  the  circumference  Georgius  HI  1):  (?:  Mag.  Bri.  Fr,  et 
Hib.  Hex,  F.  1).  Bruii,  et  Liin.  Dxjx,  S.  R.  I.  ar  Thes.  et  El.  on 
the  other  sido  our  Royal  EHigicis;  and  Liberty  represented  intro- 
ducing Plenty  to  us,  with  this  Motto — Qinie  Sera  Tanien  Res- 
pexit — and  this  legend  round  the  eircuniferenee  Sigilbmi,  Pro- 
vineiao  Nostrae  Carolinae,  Septentrionalis."'  This  seal  was  to 
be  URed  in  sealing  all  ])ateiits  and  grants  of  lands  and  all  pub- 
lic instruments  jui?ised  in  the  King's  name  and  service  within 
the  province.**  It  was  4  inches  in  diameter^  V2  to  %  inches 
thick,  and  weighed  A^*j  ounces.  In  1767  ''His  Majesty  in  Coun- 
cil approved  fourteen  new  seals  for  tbe  following  Islands  and 
Provinces  in  America  viz :  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Leward  Islands, 
Bahama  Islands,  Xova  Scotia,  Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Ilnnip- 
»*hire,  Xew  Jersey,  Xew  York,  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia."'"  Tt  is  probable  that  tbe  reverse  of  all 
theee  was  tbe  same  and  in  sonn^  i>f  rh*'in  tin'  nhvi-rse  mhs  had 
points  of  siimibtrity. 

It  a[*{X*ars  that  sometimes  a  smnller  seal  than  the  Great  Seal 
was  used,  as  I  have  seen  commissions  and  grants  with  a  small 
Ilea rt -shaped  seal  about  one  inch  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  which  was  imprcHscd  with  a  crown.  Also  a  seal  was 
occasionally  used  about  three  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse.  These  ini- 
fo-essions  were  evidi-ntly  made  l»y  putting  tbe  wax  far  enough 
iindrr  the  edge  of  the  Gi*eat  Seal  to  take  the  impression  of  the 
erowiu  The  royal  governors  also  sonietinu's  used  their  private 
seals  on  commissions,  etc. 

Lord  Granville  on  the  grants  issued  by  bini  ii>5im1  hia  private 
seal.  The  last  reference  I  find  to  tbe  Colonial  Seal  is  in  a  letter 
from  Governor  Martin  to  the  Earl  of  Ilillsboro  in  Novejuber, 
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1771,  ill  wLifh  he  soiil  "that  the  PruviiKT'  Sefil  was  broke,"  but 
ihni  he  had  had  it  repaired  and  that  it  had  Wen  "nwkardly 
mended  but  in  sueh  maimer  as  to  answer  all  (nirpoftes."^* 

When  rlie  guvemnient  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was 
organized,  the  ( Vinsfitntion  ndo]*ted  at  Halifax,  December  18, 
177t)»  provided,  Section  XVII,  **That  there  shall  be  a  seal  of 
this  State,  which  shall  ho  kept  by  the  (iovt-riior,  and  us4^d  bv  him 
as  neeiision  may  reqnire;  and  shall  l>e  ealled  the  (iriMit  Seal  of 
the  Btate  of  North  Carolina  and  be  affixed  to  all  grrunts  and 
conunissions/*  The  Con^titntional  Convention  of  ls;^:>  liroiiejlit 
thii*  Heetion  forward  timdiaM^ed. 

The  Convention  of  is*!^  changed  the  Coiistittitioii  somewhat 
and  the  Convention  of  1875  brought  the  section  referring  to 
the  seal  forward  as  adopted  in  186S,  which  now  reads: 

**Sec.  16.  There  shall  l«?  a  seal  of  the  State,  which  shall  be 
kept  by  tiie  Governor,  and  used  by  him  as  occasion  may  re(]!iire, 
and  shall  W  called  'The  (irent  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  r'an*- 
linn.*  All  grants  and  eomtnissiona  shall  be  issued  in  the  nsinie 
and  by  the  anthority  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  sealed  with 
'The  (ireat  Seal  of  the  State,'  sigited  by  the  Governor  ami  coun- 
tersignwl  by  the  Secretary  of  State." 

On  DeeemWr  22,  1776,  an  ordinance  was  jhissckI  by  the  Con- 
gress at  Halifax  aiipointing  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes 
and  Thomas  Burke  commissioners  to  procure  a  Great  Seal  for 
the  State  nf  North  Carolina,  bnt  I  find  no  record  of  a  report 
being  made  by  this  coniniission.  The  ordinance  j>nivi»le(|  that 
the  (tovornor  should  use  Ins  **private  seal  at  arms"  until  the 
Great  Seal  was  secured.  On  April  2fl,  177^,  a  bill  which  became 
a  law  on  Mav  2d  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Conunons  of 


NOTK. — III  tlie  <'onStitntlon  n(lt»pie<l  hy  tlie  free  men  of  rlie  State 
of  FnmkUti  in  eonvinitinn  nsseniMeil  sit  .InnrsliMroii^li  tin*  ITtli  nf 
D^^cember.  17S4.  a  seal  was  in'ovitl»il  for  in  the  rulkiwliij;  sectlnu  : 

'*Sect.  17— Tbat  tbcre  Sliall  l>e  a  t^esil  of  this  State,  which  hliall  be 
fver>t  liy  the  (Jovenior  ami  ysinl  Uy  liini  as  Otvnslnn  nuiy  lte«inlre  ihhI 
sliJill  be  **ulle<l  th**  irn^sit  Sv,il  uf  the  State  of  rr«tikllii,  &  {*o  umxm] 
to  al!  Krnhts  aui]  roinmissbins.*"     ii\  U..  Vol.  22.  p.  <i«5it. ) 

I  do  not  recull  tner  liavin^  stn^n  u  j^eal  of  the  Slate  of  Fi'auUUn 
on  tbe  Franklin  paiierii  la  this  otlite. 


^ 
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tile  General  A^t^einbly  lield  in  Xew  Bt^rnt'  for  prornriiig  a  (ircat 
Setil  for  rhe  StaloJ**  It  provided  ''that  William  Tisdale,  Esq., 
be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  to  cut  and  engrave  a  seal,  under 
the  direction  of  liis  Excelleix.'y  the  Governor,  for  the  use  of  thr 
State."  On  Sunday,  Xovomber  7,  177!),  the  Senritc  eonrurred 
in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  allowing  Wil- 
liam Tisdale,  fiATj.,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  making  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Stuto.^**  Under  this  act  a 
»eal  wa.^  secured  which  was  uised  until  1794.  The  «ctual  size  of 
this  seal  wa^i  three  inches  In  diameter  and  Vi  i^eh  tiilck.  It  was 
made  by  putting  two  cakes  of  wax  together  with  paper  wafers 
on  the  outside  and  pressed  between  the  dies  forming  the  obverse 
and  reverse  sides  of  this  seal.  The  seal  pre.ss  inust  havi-  been 
very  large  and  unwieldy,  for  Governor  S]iaight  in  writing  to  Col- 
onel Thomas  in  February,  1793,  said:  '*Let  the  serein's  by  which 
the  impression  is  to  be  made  be  as  portable  as  possible  so  as  it 
maiy  be  adapted  to  our  present  Itinerant  Government.  The  one 
now  in  use  by  which  the  Great  Seal  is  at  present  made  is  so  large 
and  unwieldy  as  to  Im?  carried  only  in  a  cart  or  wagon  and  of 
course  has  become  stationary  at  the  Secretarv's  office  which 
makes  it  very  inconvenient."  Governor  Spaight  in  January, 
17f>3,  in  writing  of  the  Tis<lale  seal  then  in  use  says:  "The  old 
Seal  is  not  only  nearly  wort*  out  but  in  my  opinion  has  been 
always  a  reproach  to  the  genius  of  the  State."     An  oiiicial  de- 

NoTF. — In  the  lihrarj*  al  frritneKlniid.  ninonjf  the  pfipers  of  tlie  late 
fi^neni]  Bryan  (irimoR,  nre  nine  of  tlie  Tlsilaie  scnls  in  giMul  ettndl- 
tlon  [lendant  to  irranta  dated  from  1779  to  1784. 

There  ts  alnu  a  seal  of  North  Curolina,  to  a  ^riuil  dated  IT45,  whifh 
Is  bnikier  llnin  the  George  II  seals  usually  stvn,  imd  Is  %  of  an  inch 
thlek  >ind  wJthnut  the  n^ual  paix^r  eoveriug. 

Tlieix*  are  niso  twn  iini>erfe<.t  impres^ilens  of  the  Albemarle  seal 
to  two  KraniK  chiled  in  171.1.  These  two  uTiiiits.  itnitalnhm  J22K  atTCH, 
Uien  called  Alt.  raivert  and  Mt.  Pleasant  Jind  now  a  part  of  Grimes- 
land  Plantatlou,  are  aniornr  the  first  entries  made  in  Tu«t*jirora  terri- 
tory after  the  Treaty  of  IVjire.  and  were  llie  first  lands  grante<l  on 
Tnr  River. 

Amnn^  tliesf*  pai^rs  Is  a  avam  fnMo  The  Karl  of  (Jrnnvllle  fnr  7(X) 
acre«,  bearlng^  his  seal,  and  this  is  the  only  ;rrant  I  reeull  ever  having 
seen  with  his  seal  attaeheil. 
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pi-epared  with  one  side  only,  and  enlnikited  to  niaki:;  the 
impression  on  the  face  of  such  grant,  commission,  rpoord  or 
other  publifr  act,"  etc.  Groveruor  Martin  com  miss  ione<l  Col.  Abi- 
shn  Thomas*  the  agent  nf  North  Carolina  in  Phihuielphia  for 
the  settlement  of  the  State's  Hevoliitionary  cluinis  against  the 
Federal  Government,  to  have  one  made,  at  the  same  time  sending 
him  a  desi^  therefor.-**  After  eorrespondenee  between  (»ov- 
ernor  Martin  and  Colonel  Thoiiuii*  conn  rninjac  the  seal,  in  which 
suggestions  were  made  l>v  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  and  Senator 
Samuel  Johnston,  both  attending  CongreKs  in  Philadelphia  at 
that  time,  they  eoneluded  that  the  design  offered  by  Governor 
Martin  would  not  do,  and  Colonel  Thomas  submitted  a  sketeh  by 
an  artist.  The  sketch  .^uhmirted  l»y  the  artist  to  Govenuir  Mar- 
tin is  as  follows:  ''The  tigures  are  Minerva  lu  the  aet  of  intro- 
dueing  Ceres  with  her  horn  of  |>lenty  to  Liberty,  who  h  seated 
on  a  pede^stal  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  liook  on  whieh  is 
inscribed  the  word  ^Constitution.'  In  the  background  are  intro- 
duced a  pj^Tamid,  denoting  t^trengtli  and  durability  and  a  pine 
tree  whieh  relates  immediately  to  the  ]>roduee  of  the  State," 

This  sketeh,  omitting  Minerva  and  i^nth  other  ehangO!?,  was 
finally  accepted  by  Governor  Spaight,  and  Colonel  Thomas  had 
the  seal  made  aeeordiugly.  The  seal  was  cut  some  time  in  the 
summer  of  1703,  and  Colonel  Thomas  brought  it  home  with  idm 
in  tiuie  for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  Xoveml>er,  1793,  at 
which  session  it  was  "apiirobated."'  Tlie  screw  to  the  seal  would 
not  work,  so  in  1794  the  General  Assembly  passt^d  an  act  author- 
izing the  use  of  the  old  seal  of  1778  until  the  now  one  could  he 
put  in  order.^  ^  No  otheial  ile?icript  ion  of  this  seal  has  been  found, 
hut  it  was  very  mneh  like  the  present  one,  It  has  two  figures, 
Lil)erty  and  Plenty.  Liberty  is  seated  on  a  pedestal  with  her 
pole  in  her  right  hand,  and  her  cap  on  the  pole;  in  her  left 
hand  is  a  scroll  with  the  word  ^'Constitution"  u])on  it.  Plenty 
is  standing  to  the  left  and  front  of  Liberty;  around  her  head  is 
a  circlet  of  flo\i'^rs;  in  her  right  hand,  leaning  against  her  shoul- 
der, is  her  cornucopia,  mouth  ut»wards,  overflowing  with  fruits 
and  producf*.  In  her  left  is  an  ear  of  corn.  Around  the  circum- 
ference are  the  Avord^  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  XORTH  CAROLi:jA. 
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Thig  seal  was;?*Ainches  in  dianjeter,  sli^litly  larger  than  the 
prcjwnit  one,  and  was  used  until  about  1835. 

In  ihi*  winter  of  lS34-'35  ihe  lie^islature  passed  an  not 
autliorixinK  'he  Governor  to  procure  a  new  seal.  The  preamble 
to  the  act  slates  that  the  old  seal  had  been  in  use  yince  the  first 
dav  of  March,  ITDJ^.^^  The  neal  adopted  in  1835,  whieh  was  iLsed 
until  18S3,  was  very  similar  to  its  predeoessor.  On  it  Liberty 
mid  Plenlv  faeed  each  other.  Liberty  standing,  her  pole  with 
cup  nn  it  in  her  left  liand,  and  a  scroll  with  tlie  Avord  '*Consti- 
tution*'  inscribed  tbereon  in  her  right  hand.  Plenty,  sitting 
down,  her  rif?ht  arm  half  extended  towards  Liberty,  three  heads 
of  wheat  in  her  ri|jjht  band,  and  in  her  lefl  the  small  end  of  her 
hum,  the  month  of  which  is  resting  at  her  feet,  and  the  cou- 
tenlfi  of  her  horn  rolling  out.  Around  the  eircumference  were 
the  wonls  The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  This 
seal  was  2^  inches  in  diameter.  In  1868  the  Legislature 
authoriztHl  the  Governor  to  procure  a  (treat  Seal,  and  required 
bitn  to  provide  a  new  seal  whenever  the  old  one  was  lost  or  bo 
w«ini  or  defaced  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  use.^s 

In  1?^83  CoL  S.  McD.  Tate  introduced  a  bill,  whieh  became  an 
act  (diapter  3U2,  Public  Laws  of  1883),  and  was  ineorjmrated 
in  The  Code  as  section  3329.  The  seal  tlierein  provided  for  is 
de£!eribed  as  follows: 

'*The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Xorth  Carolina  shiiU  l>e  two 
and  one-ijuarter  inches  in  diameter^  and  its  design  shall  be  a 
representation  of  the  fignres  of  Liberty  and  Plenty,  looking 
toward  each  other,  but  not  more  than  half  fronting  each  other, 
and  otherwise  disposed  as  f ollowfi :  Lilx-rty,  the  first  figure, 
standing,  her  pole  with  cap  on  it  in  her  left  hand  and  a  scroll 
with  the  word  H'onstihition'  inscribed  thereon  in  her  right 
hand.  Ph^iity,  the  second  figure,  sitting  down,  her  right  arm 
half  extended  towards  Liberty,  throe  heads  of  wheat  in  her 
right  hauil,  and  in  her  k'ft  the  small  end  of  lier  horn,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  resting  at  her  feet,  and  th*-  **<nit<Tits  of  the  born 
rolling  out,** 


NoTK. — I  can  find  no  record  of  a  new  ^esil  hnviiii:  tjfH^u  prwun^il  in 

isas. 


-Should  Inivi-  h,,f^  I79f 


-'See  AiJiiftidlx. 
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At  thia  time  the  ship  that  apfH^ared  in  the  offing  in  ihe  seals 
of  G<?orge  II  and  George  III  and  in  our  seals  from  1S35  to  18S3 
seems  to  have  disapiK*ared,  and  the  designer  of  the  seal  shows 
mountains  in  the  background  instead  of  both  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  as  formerlj. 

In  1893  Hon.  Jacob  Battle  introduced  a  bill  which  became 

'chapter  145,    This  made  no  change  in  die  seal  of  1SS3  except  to 

ftdd  at  the  foot  of  the  coat-of-arais  of  tla-  State  as  a  part  thereof 

the  motto  "Esse  Quam  Videri/*  and  that  the  words  "May  20, 

1775/*  is  inscribed  at  the  top  of  the  coat -of -arms,-"* 

The  pi*esent  Great  Seal  of  the  Slate  of  Xorth  Carolina  is 
described  as  follows ; 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  two  and 
one-<inarrer  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  design  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  figures  of  Liberty  and  Plenty,  looking  toward  each 
other,  but  not  more  than  half  fronting  earh  otlier,  and  otherwise 
disposed  as  follows:  Liberty,  the  first  figure,  standing,  her  pole 
with  cap  on  it  in  her  left  hand  and  a  scroll  with  the  word  "Con- 
stitution" inscrilDed  tliereon  in  her  right  hand.  Plenty,  the 
second  figure,  sitting  down,  her  I'ight  arm  half  extended  towards 
Liberty,  three  heads  of  wheat  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left 
the  small  end  of  her  horn,  the  mouth  of  which  is  resting  at  her 
feet,  and  the  contents  of  horn  rolling  out.  In  the  exergon  is 
inserted  the  words  May  20, 1775,  above  the  coat^}f-arms.  Around 
the  circumference  is  the  legend  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Xorth  Carolina"  and  the  motto  "Esse  Quam  Videri.*' 


Note. — The  Xorih  Carolina  Historical  ("ojinniHston  will  appreciate 
the  srift  or  loan  of  Nortb  Cnrotirui  seals  In  onler  to  ni«ke  a  oomplt'le 
eullfctinn  of  tlie  same.  They  will  also  be  glad  to  get  the  private  seals 
and  eiiat 8-1  >f -arms  of  the  early  Governors  of  North  Carolina  and  of 
fainllles  ideutlflecl  with  the  history  of  ttie  State, 

-^See  Aprx^fiJix.     StC5  5320,  5119.  VMO,  Vol.  it,  Kevisal  of  WOS  of  N.  C, 


APPENDIX. 


*  NViK  A.— Ju!*t  nfti'i'  Hu'  Itfviiliitinii  stM«M-fi!  tif  the  States  iif|i>iitp<l 
JUiJiU,  l«»arliijEf  tlio  il;;iir('s  uf  MJiiervn  nnd  (V'ret!  nr  Libtnty  aru)  [ictit.v. 
Liberty  iuhI  Ir'liMity  ji|>|iriiri'il  in  tin*  NorHi  i "3irn!ilii;i  inlnnijil  scjil  iind 
lire  nc»w  in  our  <Trt'iit  Sr;>l, 

Clu  tin*  I't'vcrHr  of  tbf  Virgliilii  s«'iil  (»r  177il  itn*  tin-  liynm's  of  Lili- 
erty  wJih  her  p«*lf  iiiul  <ai>.  T'li'iity  with  thf  three  ht-iuln  of  uiieat  iii 
her  rlglit  iiaiHl  nml  the  eoraini^>piti  held  In  ]wr  left  bjuul  wtih  the 
intmtli  leiuiiiii^  »ijf«inst  her  shoiildi^r  ni»1  AftfrnitJis  with  the  sjlolie  and 
phoenix.  Om'  of  the  flrwl  shloltlH  prepared  for  the  T'ldted  Statet?  by 
the  roiiimittee  Mf  xht*  t'oiitineutal  Omijrc'ss  hi  17T>i  eomp«>stMl  nf  Frank- 
lin. AdaniK  and  Jefffrnon,  bad  i«8  ont*  of*  the  **sni*|)orterK  Dexter  the 
iJtHbb^ss  tif  Liberty  in  a  rtjrnelet  of  annuiir,  ullmliui^  tn  tlie  present 
tiniesi,  Ijoldinir  in  lier  ri^ht  hanci  tin*  spear  and  eap  and  witli  her  left 
snp|Miirini:  tlie  nbield  <»f  |  he  Staler/" 

In  ITH)  nntilber  efiniialttee  repnrteil  anotlirr  seal  to  Coni^ress  on 
tlif  i»*»v^rs«*  sld^f  of  which  wa«  *'Thi'  fijjr^ire  of  LIIhm  ty  ^eatotl  in  a  ehair 
holilinc  th*»  staff  nnd  cjit»,  TIjo  motto  SKMlM\Ii  iiia!  nndrrneatti 
MlM'i'LXXVL'* 

The  liiMldeHH  of  Liiierty  aippeari!  in  the  prt\sent  seals  of  Arkansas, 
Idalio  and  other  States.  The  fl^nre  uf  Lil«erty  also  tippearn  in  an 
<»arly  Pennsylvania  seal.  Tlie  design  of  the  sejil  of  New  Jer.<*ey  hii.H 
the  figures  itf  LilH'rty  with  iMiIe  ami  <'ap.  and  Plenty  with  «'«irnu<:«"pui 
in  left  hiinil.  lejiiiin^  ajrain«t  her  Kbonhler.  ete.  This  wa?*  deslitrneil  l>y 
rierre  Eimeue  L>n  Siudtiere  t»f  Philadeli»liia  iti  Oetoher,  177a  He 
had  Ju»t  fniTjishe^l  the  bihiI  of  Vh-ginia  in  August.  1776.  and  was 
then  preparini;  the  (Se<»rgia  ami  Uelaware  seiUs,  The  tig^ire  of  Lib- 
erty with  her  |»ole  and  *'ai»  appears  in  the  New  ^'o^k  seal.  The 
reverse  side  of  tlie  ("olonial  Seal  of  New  Vurk  in  tlie  reStrim  of  fjeio'ge 
It.  ami  <le<M'>re  HL.  as  far  as  I  i^in  jud^e  from  ilhi>it  nit  ions  and  de- 
scTifilionsi  I  have  He^-n.  wint  jtlentleal  with  the  North  ^'arnllna  seals  of 
fhrtt  jierJod;  in  fuet,  I  lake  it  that  tlie  ntyiii  anus  nmstifuied  the 
reverse  side  of  tlie  i*enU  of  all  the  royal  ♦*«»lunieH. 


[a  U  .  Vol.  in.  pageTO.l 

(B.  p.  R    o,,  NoTih  Cdroltn*.  B.  T..  Vol.  21,  p,  26,  now  Colonial  Ofllie.  Class  n, 

Vol,  323iJ 

LORDS  OF  TRADE  TO  THE  KING,  25  MARCH,  1730. 

To  the  KUiif*i  itH/Ht  Exeelt,  Xhtjcittff 

May  Jt  please  Yor  Majesty. 

In  oiM^dlenee  to  Yor    Majtys  eonunnnds  signlflod  to  Us  by  Your 
Order  iu  <'onneil  of  ye  UltJi  ftf  hist  .Montli,  directltig  us,  to  canae  the 


Note. — Tticre  h  somi*  rUff^-ri'tire  iu  tin?  *^xtrarts  froai  I'olonittl  Ittconl!*  ft.**  apjiettf 
here  «tid  In  the  prlnlcd  volurnL'S,  Tlie  proof  of  die  copy  here  w^a  verUlcd  from  J  be 
«>rletti(U  pHpcfM  «ow  In  i la*  Colonial « >mcB  in  Loiidoa  by  Mi'»»r«.  B.  F.  Steven*  A  Brown. 

»*Zt<?b?f.  p.  W.         i^Zieber,  p.  97. 


v; 


DriiiKlit  of  n  i!r*J  to  Im-  j*tf|.:iiiil  for  Yor  Majesty's  Provimv  of 
Xortll  C^arulltMi,  ^  li»  lay  ihe  Satiie  b««fore  Your  Miiji»sty  for  Yor 
R<1^3r«]  Awiro^Milion.  Wv  liniubly  liiko  Imive  io  Annex  hereto  ft  druu^lu 
«r<tintllt(ly  wlwreou  1,llH*rty  is  rrpipsonte*!.  lutrwlucing  I'knity  to 
\i»ur  llajv^y  with  liils  Motto,  guai*  seni  tiiineii  ivH]^oxit.  nnd  this 
liKHTl|iiUm  ruuiHl  thi*  Oiriuiiir"r.<fM"»'  Sigilluui  Pruiriacitie  Nosirn** 
OmilliuK^  Sot'tenlHotiiiIi8 

On  Hk*  UcVt>rs^  of  thts?  S«:ii,  v\«'  would  Itumbly  i>i*o|mj«i>  Ymn* 
MaJe«t>-'»  Anns,  t^'muii,  <;arter.  SiipihorUn-s  &  Motto,  with  this  In- 
nerliHIon  hHiml  tho  rirtnuiifereiiro,  <;oin  11:  Dei  Gnitiu  Mji^jmho 
|llitJiiitai«  Fr.'un'Uit\  vi  lUhvrt\iin\  Uvx,  Fidoi  E>r'fc'nHor,  Brnnsviri  ot 
laWlkpnlN^rgi  Imx,  Sm-ri  Ilonianl  IitijH'rii  Arrhi  Thpsaurarfiis,  c?t  Elertnr. 

All  svhirh  lt&  »ii*»sl  hmmlfly  siihmitrotl. 

WESTMOUKLAND 

r.  EH^i'^nxigri': 

T.   FMOLIIAM 

M.   R LA DEN 
ED.   ASHE 
Whitrhal!  Murvh  loth  HSd. 


[C.  ti.,  Vol.  III.  piiite  79] 

\\    I'    t{    n  ,  N'iirUi  CaroUnA.  B.  T..  Vol.  h.  a.  7.  nui/^  Culoniiil  Office.  Cla^  ft. 

Vol.  203.) 

At  thk  Clhrt  at  St.  James's  Tur  HHii  oav  of  Apkii.  17:uk 

PBtSkNT 

The  Kmo's  Most  Kxcki.i.ent  Majesty  in  CouNriLi. 


r]M>n  ivadiiig  this  day  nt  the  Board  a  Ueiiort  fr*nii  the  Lords  Com- 
tulssioiiers  for  Trnde  nnd  Phmt/ithms  dated  the  'Joth  of  March  last 
with  Ihe  Draught  of  a  Seal  for  the  l*i'i^>vliiee  of  North  Caviillna, 
when  nil  Llherty  ff^  represf^Dled  hitrodiuhiK  Plenty  to  Ills  Majesty 
with  ihl»  Motto  Quae  sera  tHineii  rexiiexit:  and  this  ui.Hcriiilion  round 
the  Clreumferenre,  Sigillnni  Provim-iae  Xostrae  r'arolinae  Se[>ten- 
trloiuillH.  And  the  said  Lord«  ( 'nniiiilssioiier.s  htiniibly  iirofMisf  that 
on  the  Reverse  may  he  His  Majesty's  Arms.  Crown,  (iarter  8u[>port- 
ers,  and  Mottc>  with  this  InstTJiition  round  the  I'lrrmmrereni'O.  tieor- 
ghi8  SiHundua,  Del  Gratia,  Maitnnie  Britanniae,  Fr-nn-iae,  et  Iliheridae, 
Rex  Fidel  Defensor;  BrunsvKi  et  Luuehergi  Dux;  Saeri  Romanl 
Imperil  Arehi-Thesaurarhm.  et  Eleetor ; — His  Majc«ty  in  Couuelll 
this  day  took  the  same  into  t^onniderntlon  and  was  pleast^l  to  approve 
thereof,  and  to  Order  as  it  Is  hereby  Order<Mt  that  His  t'hief  En- 
graver of  f<enlsi  Do  forthwith  Engrave  a  Silver  Seal  axcordin?  to  the 
said  Draught  which  Is  hnreiintu  annexed  and  to  what  is  above  prn- 
I»osed  by  the  said  I*<irds  ('nmndsrB,  for  the  Reverse  of  the  said  Seal; 


IT 


And  Ills  Grnoe  tho  iKike  of  Newcastle  inie  of  Mis  Mtijfsty's  Prmt-ipalt 
Sei-retarys  »>f  Stale  is  to  Causo  a  Wnrriinr  to  do  |ni-|ijir<xl  for  11  is 
Mjijosty's  Royall  Siitruaturo  to  the  saNl  Etiu'raver  as  uHual  uikju  the 
Uko  Oirnsioiis. 

A  truo  roi*y  .lA :  VERNON. 

IC.  H.,  Vol.  in.  pjigi^  liW] 
(B.  P.  It.  O..  Am.  ttiuJ  W.  Iiid.,  No.  W2,  now  Colmilal  tHfic*v  Clews  5,  Vol  30«j  ) 

WARRANT  TRANSMITTING    NEW  SEAL   FOR   NORTH 
CAROLINA,    1730. 

To  Our  Trusty  and  WeUK?iovp(l  Georsie  Burrliigkm  p]»|re  (Jur  i'liii- 
tniu  (Jt?n*»nU  and  ilovoi'iiur  in  t'liii't  of  Our  Provinro  nf  N«iitli  raro- 
Una  in  America;  Or  tu  the  t'ounuauUer  in  Thief  of  Our  said  Province 
for  llu*  time  l»eiti]L;,  <Ir*M4iim,  With  liiiw  yott  will  rorelvf^  a  Seal  pre- 
fiareil  hy  Our  Order  for  the  Tse  of  Our  said  Proviuee  ilie  sauie  heiug 
Eujfraveu  on  the  one  side  with  our  Arms.  GarttT.  frown.  !^up|K>riers 
and  Motto,  and  this  Inseri|jtlou  rouud  tlie  Cireumfereuce,  Georgius 
11.  D.  «.  Mag.  Bi'i:  Fr  et  Ilib.  Rex.  F.  D.  Briin.  et  Lun.  Dux.  S.  R.  I 
An*.  Til.  et  Pr.  El.  on  tlie  other  i^ide  Our  Royal  Emmies,  and  Liberty 
represented  introdufiog  Plmity  lo  Us  with  tius  Mnlto.  Quiw  Sera 
Tanien  Kesjiexit.  And  this  IiistTiidiou  round  tlie  CliLiuiifereuif , 
Siirilluni  Provlnelae  Nostrfin  I'aroliiuie  Sf[>teutriouali.s.  Our  Will  and 
Pleasure  is,  and  We  do  ln'roliy  Autiiorix**  ami  dirert,  tliat  the  S4iid 
Seal  be  used  in  the  SoaUng  all  Patents  and  Grants  of  LaiidB.  and  all 
Puhltck  Instrumenta  whhHi  shall  be  made  aud  passed  1e  Our  Name 
and  for  Our  Service  %vithin  Our  saUl  Fravince;  And  that  the  same 
be  to  al!  Intents  aud  Pnrimst-s,  of  the  same  Force  aud  Validity  as  any 
other  Seal  lieretofore  used  within  the  said  Province.  And  we  do 
further  Command  and  rc^ivilrc  you  uptai  tiie  receii>t  of  the  said  Seal, 
to  return  the  former  Seal  to  Our  Commissioners  for  Trade  aud  Plan- 
tations, to  be  laid  l>efnre  Us  aa  usual,  in  order  to  it's  t^'lui?  defaced 
lu  like  nuinner  with  other  Seals  liy  Us  in  our  Privy  Council.     Given 

at  Our  Court  at  St  James's  the    ...    Day  of. 1730,  Id   the 

fourth  Yej*r  of  Our  Rel^, 


(C,  H..  Vol.  Ill,  iukftt  120  J 

(B,  P.  R,  O,  Xorth  tTarollnft,  B,  T..  Vol.  8.  A.  10.  now  Colonial  Office, 
Class  5.  Vol.  aOfl.) 

At  tiie  CotiKT  AT  St.  James's  the  14th  day  of  Decebjber  1730 

PRESEJTT 

The  Kino's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  tw  Couiirrux 

A  New  Seale  for  His  Majestys  Province  of  North  Carolina  liavln^ 
been  thl.s  day  laid  hefore  His  Majesty  in  Councill  for  His  Royall 
Aiiprobatlon  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  approve  thereof  and  to  Order 


IS 


nn  it  i»  hert'liy  Ordered  thnt  tin*  iMVd^  Cruumisffirmcrs  for  Tmde  liud 
rUuitinicuis  Utt  urt'iiiir*'  n  iMauirht  of  a  WjirnMit  fnr  triiiismiuinji:  tlie 
snlil  Si^jiU*  tr»  tlip  <;c>venior  <»f  tin*  »mU1  ProvliKv  uiid  Empowering;  hhn 
tn  tiinkf  ii.***-'  theriHif — Ami  tin*  sjild  Lords  </itiitiiiis8i<niers  nre  to  lay 
th«^  snkl  iM'iiii^'ht  liefnrr  his  tinMc  the  iMiUe  nf  Newcastle  One  «>f  Ilia 
MnJeHrys  l'riiirii»:dl  Serretiirys  nf  Stale  ii>  Order  to  Olitalri  111**  Maj- 
€»«t.v»  Si^'i>  MMimall  tlierel^i — And  jiftepwards  to  tnmsiiiHt  the  said 
Warrnnt  with  the  said  Seale  to  tJje  Governor  of  the  said  Tnivluee 
aceordlngly,  JAS   VERNON. 


|C.  R..  Vol.  Ill,  jittge  120.1 
(B   1\  It,  (»,.  Am.  fttjd  W,  Iiu1„  No,  «i2.  m»v  Coloatid  Office.  Hftss  5.  Vol.  30ii 


LORDS  OF  TRADE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE, 


Mv  Limn, 


DECEMBER  31th.  1730. 


IIavin«  ill  uliedienre  Ui  hi«  Mnjesty***  Order  iu  rounell  of  the  1-ltli 
lOHtant.  pret)Mr»Ml  the  Dran^ht  of  a  Warrant  for  transmlttinji?  a  new 
Senl  for  Hi:*  MajeHiy's  rroviiue  of  Nortii  <*ai'ohnat  to  the  (iovernur 
of  the  .Ha Id  Pnivinee.  Inipowerhijj  hhii  to  niidce  nse  tlierL*<if.  and 
n<iniriii^r  hlin  to  transmit  the  old  Seal  in  Onler  tu  its  liein;;  defaced 
ill  illie  manner  with  cttlier  Seals  by  his  Majesty  in  t'ouneil ;  We  here 
Inehise  the  said  Drani^lit  of  n  Wtirrant  whieli  we  desire  your  Ornre 
will  pleas^f  to  lay  before  Hin  Majesty  for  his  Royal  SIpmtnre, 
We  are 

My  L<a*(K  Ynnr  (;r:ire'H 
niuBt  uh«*tlieni  and 

mohit  IniHilpIe  Servants 

r^   IMKMINIQUE 
T    TKLIIAM 
JA:    BItUDENELL 
Cll.  CROFT 
WhitthaU  fUrtmha-  Sini  ILiiL 

\\\h  tinice  the  LHike  of  Newcastle. 


[C.  R..  Vol    VI L  p.  532.1 
( Frorr*  MS.  Rearrth  in  Offku  nf  tfn  Sicrtlary  uf  State.) 

COUNCIL  JOURNALS. 

At  a  Conncil  held  at  Newberii  Monday  lltli  iHvember  17»i7 

Ills  Excellency  itnalnefHl  to  this  Board  a  new  Great  Seal  of  this 
provhR-e,  with  his*  Majesty's  Royal  warruut  bearing  date  at  the  Tourt 
of  St.  James  the  9tli  day  of  July  17t>7— Antliorizitig  the  use  of  the 
same,  and  re*|nirlng  the  old  i*e«l  to  he  returned  to  his  Majestys  Cruin- 
Cll  otMce  of  Whitehall 


r.i 


AikI  111*  K3£c*enetU'.v  Informed  this;  IVninl,  tlifit  lu'  > i\stjpiMlrty  9Pti\ 
tlM'  oUi  seiil  to  New  York  ().v  Titpt.  ColU't  rtimiiuiniiei"  of  Tort  John- 
9Uin  ill  ortl«T  to  U*  forwiinli'fl  Ilium' — vtrilenHj — Th^it  a  Prrn'liiTualioti 
isKue  Innerting  His  Msij(»stysi  u;iir:inr  r<n  ihr  nsr  of  the  new  seiil  in 
tUe  fulluwInM  w«rds.  Viz— 

North  i\Km)U.^A — Ss. 

By  IKs  Ex-olUMuy  Wllllniji  Tryoji  Esq'  &c. 

A  PIKM'LAMATKJN. 

Wht^reiis  I  linvo  itH-t»ivPil  from  tbe  EnrI  of  SlidUurne  one  of  dia 
Mttji^stys  iirlnripal  Sii-returys  of  State  ii  new  (ireiit  Seal  for  this 
Provliuv  witii  a  warrant  uiiilfr  bis  M«jt*sly»  si^n  Maiiuiil  to  iist?  the* 
««njo  in  Uie  fi>i lowing  wonlg,  VIje 

ihtngv  R.  To  our  tnitttit  and  welt  brlovtit  ^^iUinHt  Ttfjon  /?»(/'  our 
t'tifitfiin  (Miti'rni  and  froreruM'  in  Chief  of  out'  pruviitec  of  ytn-fh 
Cnt'oliiiu  III  Anicrira  or  ttt  the  Cumm^mdvr  in  Vhirf  of  our  ttnitt 
prorinre  for  thr  tittir — (JMKKTlNr;: 

With  tijis  you  will  reteivi"  a  Seal  iireparnl  hy  oiir  onlrr  for  tlie 
use  of  our  said  iinniure:  tlio  y**ftl  J>elii^'  fiijrravol  *ui  Ciie  our  sUlr  witli 
our  Aruis,  barter,  Crown  Sui»i"'rt«'rs  am)  MotKt,  ami  this  inscriiitiun 
rouml  the  rJri'amfiTt'nrf  lU'orjrluj*  til.  I»:  <i :  Maj:.  rirl»  Fr.  vi  I  III*. 
Ilex,  F,  \K  Bnni.  et  Lun,  [Mix,  i?.  l«.  I.  nr  Tliew*  n  Ki.  on  tlu*  otta-r 
side  our  Royal  Erlijfies:  and  Liberty  reprpwentwl  ititroilncin;'  IMeiity 
to  us,  with  ihiH  Motto— Quae  Sora  Tanam  ISf^ia'XIt — i\m\  this  instTlji- 
tion  round  tlio  eirrnniferimeo  Sigiliuiii.  t*r(»vitH'iat'.  \trslrae,  Carnliriiif, 
Heiitehtrloiialis — Our  will  and  Pleas^nre.  Is  and  wi*  do  h^'roity  atitlnirl^e 
and  dlr<x*t  tiiat  tlie  said  seal  hc^  ns<Hl  in  sealing  all  l*at**ntw  and  liniuts 
of  Lands*,  and  all  Puhllc  In*itnnnents  wldeh  sliali  bi-  made  ami  pa^Med 
In  our  name,  and  fur  *mr  Service  within  tlie  m\U\  Provliiee;  and  that 
it  \ie  to  nil  Intents  and  runaiHes  of  the  Hanie  force  and  validity,  im 
any  othtT  nejil  lu^retofore  unecl  within  the  sjild  Province,  Anil  we  do 
fnrlln'r  will  and  re^inire  you  upon  Ue<-t»ipt  of  the  hmIcI  seal,  lo  return 
the  old  j»eal  to  tair  rouneil  Odiee  at  Whitehall  In  order  t(»  lis  helnp 
defaced  hy  uh  in  our  privy  «'onnril.  <;iven  at  lair  Court  at  St.  James's 
Uie  mil  ilay  of  July  1T*m 

In  the  seventh  year  of  .lur  Kelj*n 

By  h\9  Mnje^tys  Conmianii  SHELBf'RNR 

I  have  therefore  thtai^Ut  pritper  l»y  and  witli  tlie  advlee  and  eon- 
sent  of  his*  Majesrys  c Vnmrn  to  Issue  this  iiro<lamatk«n  to  notify  that 
the  New  Great  8eai  will  from  the  datv  hereof  he  made  use  of  In  thl« 
Province,  and  that  the  late  fireat  Seal  a»a'»?eaide  to  the  Royal  Com- 
ninud!«t  Is  transmitted  to  En^lntal 

Given  niaii'r  my  liand  jhhI  iln*  Tiresu  seal  *4  tldft  provln<'e  at  New- 
beni  Wm  TRYON. 


I 
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|C.  R.,  Vol.  IV,  |.*«»»  ll«H.| 
Nrv*BeK3i  Uie  fitli  of  Ai>t1]  1748.? 

Norrn  Cabouka. 
To  his  S^cettency  O^hriel  Johnston  Kniire  Cuptain  Otneral  atui  Com- 
mmmdcr  in  Chief  of  hU  J/tf/ewfifs  Province  of  North  Varolina 

Tlie  If^jtiorlal  of  tbe  Hi^tiibert*  uf  HIb  M»j«.'«ijr'8  Cuuucil  of  the  said 

Provinti», 

Mat  It  Puusk  Tor»  Exceu^^scr. 

After  tlie  Charter  granted  tiy  Klti^  Charles  to  tbe  Lords  Profrletors 
of  CaruHna  they  foruji?il  several  Cuustllullous  »»r  Uiile**  of  Govern- 
itieut  i*iien*in  (inter  a\\R»}  It  svta  provided  that  the  lands  should  be 
laid  off  luto  Counties  each  i-ounty  to  be  u  seiierate  Government  and  a 
Prortrletor  or  his  Deputy  to  have  the  Government  of  it  But  still 
the  whole  vight  Counties  to  be  uudttr  the  Govfrnment  of  tbe  EigJit 
Proprietors  ni-ofinllngly  the  first  (jovernuiont  ur  County  was  that  of 
Clartnidou  Couiity  «in  Cope  FVar  Illver  ho  ralk^d  from  lli*'  Karl  of  tJiat 
Title  first  uientinne»l  in  the  Charter  tiie  »t*eond  was  timt  of  Albeniarh' 
from  the  duke  of  that  aan»e  next  in  the  Charter  and  it  is  to  i>e 
reinarkoiJ  that  the  Deeil  uf  Grant  to  this  County  so  hiifhly  valued  by 
the  InhubltantK^  of  it  and  upon  which  »o  great  a  stresH  is  laid  with 
regard  to  his  Majesty  rents  was  directed  to  Samuel  Stephens  Gov- 
eroour  of  our  above  County  of  Albemarle  and  the  seal  of  that  County 
Oovornment  nistHl  as  the  seal  of  North  Carolina  untill  the  Khi^^'s 
purchase)  had  together  with  the  arms  of  the  eight  Proprlplors  tlio 
word  All>emarle  in  capitals  fixed  iK^tween  the  Coats. 


NATII:   RICE 
itOGEU  MOO  HE 


ELEAZAR  ALLEN 
MATIIEW  ROWAN 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ABJSHA   THOMAS   TO   GOVERNOR   ALEXANDER    MARTIN.^ 

rHii-Ar)[E]i,fpiiiA],  HJth  Jniio  ITIiU 
Snt 

Do<t<>r  WiniiiDi.«oii  liaiiiroiied  to  In*  berc  wlien  ymir  letters  arrived, 
which  I  was  r-ertuiiily  umrii  ploiistHl  with.  He  to<ik  i+ossfssion  of  the 
great  Seal  business,  kept  it  two  dJiys,  then  threw  it  on  my  hands  and 
went  off  without  rhiiiii^  any  tljin^  hi  XL  This  is  truly  nlarnilng.  for 
really  I  know  nothing'  ahont  the  liusiriess  riuI  I  aui  afraid  of  having  it 
s)ifilterl.  besides  ilie  Doctor  aih  iKod  me  not  to  have  it  done,  he  found 
fault  with  the  Lathi  of  the  Motto:  however  I  consider  your  Excel- 
lency's inslruotlons  superior  to  his  advice,  I  will  hold  council  with 
some  i>f  the  Connisftieurs  and  endeavor  to  have  it  elegnntly  executed, 

am  with  much  re8i>ect  and  attachment 

Your  Excellencys 


Most  obt.  Servt. 


ABISHA  THOMAS  TO   GOVERNOR   ALEXANDER    IVIARTIN" 

PHlLADtB]L[PHiA].  22  July  1792 

Since  my  iafift  to  you  I  have  cruisnltrd  Mr.  Johnston*"  respeOting  the 
great  Seal,  he  told  nic  ttiat  rkictfolr  Willinntson  has  shewe<l  Idni  the 
device,  and  suggested  so  me  additions  ur  alterations,  which  he  «iiid 
tlie  Doctor  wonitl  ijropose  to  your  Exeellenty  when  he  met  you  at 
IlUtsiiorough  ill  August,  in  cousequeuce  of  which  I  have  postiioned 
having  It  executed  until  I  ngain  hear  from  you  on  the  sitbjoct. 


GOV,   RICH[AR]D  DfOBBS]    SPAiGHT  TO   ABISHA  THOMAS.* 

Newbebt*  9th  January  1703. 
Sin: 

I  have  understood  fK>Dj  Gov:  Martin  th:it  he  had  wrote  to  you,  to 
pr<X*ure  a  srftit  seal  f<ir  the  State  a)tiroeahle^'^  to  an  act  of  the  General 
Assemldy  at  their  sessions  in  1701  and  that  you  liad  undertakcu  to 

«4.  L.  North  Carolina  fristoricaJ  r^aualwloa.  Executiv**  FUt-s.  Alcxonder  Mm- 
ttn,     Draft  la  lnin'lvvrJtia*f  of  AtMsha  Tliomis. 

*»A-  U  NorrU  rarciMna  ItistoTlrnl  I'ornrtiisi^lorK  ExccuUce  Files.  Governor  Mar- 
liin,     Draft  In  ItAnrlvvntinir  of  Al»isha  Tlioinii.^^ 

"Samiu'l  Joliustou  pj,  itivn  in  t'nlUtt  State*  Si'iuii(>. 

"'From  Kx«*cMt  t' I    liiicr  Honi:    n   »  "l!T  th»' oriainat.  aeretttile. 
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have  n  pmiwr  uiie  exe<*uit*«l  uuil  .nent  forwoni  If  it  is  t*xecute<l  1  wUl 
thjitik  you  to  forward  ir  to  me  n«  goon  as  piisi*iliU»  If  it  is  iint  fluisluxl 
I  win  Irt*  nltllt^^Hl  to  you  to  Imvt"  it  tloiip  iiutnwHtitol.v  s\tii\  sont  to  ijh\ 
ns  tlu'  oM  Sesil  is  imt  only  nearly  wtirn  mit  Uwt  hi  my  OiiUiiou  liaj^ 
l>tH*n  always  a  n'pt"**"*  li  to  tUe  gtMiius  of  thf  State. 
I  am  Sir 

Yr.  most  Ubt  Serraul 

UKilD.  D,  SPAHJIIT. 
Alkislwi  Tlionius  Esquire  Assent  (nr  Tho  Htato  of  No  Carolina. 


ABISHA    THOMAS    TO    RICH1AR|0    D[OBBS]    SPAIGHT.- 

rHlL-iUKLiMiiA  24tU  Janiiaty  ITlCl. 


Sir 


p.  8.  J/iunnry  rwith. 

With  n'j;;ai'(l  hr  tho  Grfiit  StsU  1  am  at  ii  Inss  liov>  lo  ait.  It  i^ 
nssiVi'M  on  all  liiind!*  that  tho  Ski*tr|j  trnmsmlttni  liy  Oorornm'  Martin 
will  not  i!o.  He  jiuthoriztHl  ni«»  lo  iinH-urr*  an  artist  h*  *Jivotrli  Homt'- 
tliin^  from  it  ami  to  trtuismJiT  the  samt*  to  liini  Cor  a{)in*ohntion.  I 
dill  M*i,  he  <1is!ii«jirovrd  antl  fliriH-tfii  me  (o  iiVof-eiMi  no  farther  in  the 
busiuet^s  uiitill  farther  orders*  thnw  (lie  mailer  resi&i.  1  >!eiid  yttu  a 
copy  of  the  Governors  sliHeh  with  his  explanation.  I  wish  1  c-ould 
send  ymi  the  other  hut  did  not  copy  it  perluips  tlovernor  ^lurtiu  has 
furnisliwl  you  with  it.  hnurr  1  ean  nearly  lperha|w  |ire<'lsely> 
oxphiin  it,  the  tigmvw  ai'e  Minerva  in  lU<^  art  of  IntmdiKing  ten*?* 
with  her  horn  ot"  ph»nty  to  Lilierty  who  is  H<?attHl  on  a  jM^desital  hohl* 
he^  in  her  rijrlit  hand  u  biMik  on  whfeh  Is  inserihed  ilie  wnrd  *M"*i!isti- 
tntion"  in  the  laiek  jyronnd  are  introdueed  a  pyramid  denoting  Str»^niuth 
and  dural>inty;  and  a  i>ine  trcM*  whieh  relatt»i=i  Imnietiiateiy  to  the 
produiH*  of  the  State  i^e.  the  tirst  Is  too  eomplt'.v  to  he  exeeutttl  on 
so  small  a  Sraie,  ln^sides  say  the  men  of  science  it  Is  not  conformable 
to  tlie  rules  of  Heraldry  to  quarter  the  Arms  or  the  Seal  of  a  sint^ie 
soVfn*eign  Stiite.  The  t;overnor  wisla^l  to  have  soniethin«  expressive 
of  t'lunmerco  and  Airrieultnre  introdtieed  :  this  I  Jliink  niifilit  I'c  done 
in  ndditifin  to  the  t1j;nre?*  aJxtve  named,  lie  »lsi»  autliorlKCil  me  to 
eltani;e  the  Motto  from  **Ui/t  Crenctf'*  to  **//«tr  umtvnt  nofttrfj." 


Witli  l!ie  utmost  respix-t  and  aiiaehnK'tit 
I  remain  t<lr 

Yowr  Exeelleney's 

Mo<*t  Ohiilient  Hert. 

ABISHA  THOMAS. 


•■From  tetter  Book  of  aoT<-mor  Spaighi.    Nortli  Curoltria  Historical  Commission 
collrcitan, 
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Thf  ^reat  sral  Is  laid  off  Jiiti>  (iimrttn-s.  tlit*  (irst  Siiilntrr  Ik  iiUfMulj'd 
for  II  Slu-jif  of  Wlii'sit  Jiinl  I  wIkIi  iIuu  <'rr*^  with  tier  Duvli  coulil  hi^ 
iuscn'tetl  lo  rei»ri»s».Hii  tlie  fanniuji  iiiU*rt»i*t  Iji  tlit*  W»'sti'i'n  part  of  \hU 
State.  The  llrKt  di^xier  is  lnl<MidtHl  tnv  AmnUhtti  uitU  Ut'V  cormuMi- 
pine  liPttpttl  with  Ii»dinn  roru,  tliut  tin*  Corn  \^  tuiUnn  out  i*i']»roseiit- 
Liig  tht*  >;ri?at  jjUuitiJiK  liitt'r*'«t  nf  Unnimke  and  Hn^  NiM'tLpru  part. 
tlj*'  j*ef'ond  I>ext**r  is  l1Uc<l  witli  Illid?;.  Iianvls  jind  hal^s  *>(  (^mmIs 
rPtJrt.Hfntini!?  th»*  Coiniiu'nv  of  tin-  StJit^^,  tliH  fimrtlj  Siiilsp>r  tonfjiiiis 
n  p!ue  tret*  roprt^siMitiiu^  the  luinher  piti-h  tar  and  turpi'iitlix*  prodiu*- 
tlons  of  thi*  S<"iith«*rii  \ntvx  with  IHu-rty  siandiii^  inidi-r  iU*'  shmk'  with 
hpf  cup  on  n  »U\ft  by  her  ri'i^ld  linnd  atid  tin-  ('onwtiMititai  Ijehl  liy  lH*r 
left.  Tlu'  Artist  must  corrivt  the  disi>oj*itloii  of  tin*  tl^urt's  mid  jyive 
thofii  Riich  ornunieuts  iirul  ease  necesaary.  for  the  elassie  druiK'ry  of 
the  two  <tiiddes8e8  f»r  rather  Indies  he  iiniHt  «'<iU8iilt  the  riit«  of  the 
Piinthefni. — I  lliiiil;  however  their  rttUvH  are  ]uf*e  and  open  before  to 
tile  Kne*'  smne  part  of  whleh  Jire  IUhI  wIlli  a  liinit,  The  nwttft  *ilix 
ereseti"  to  l>e  done  In  tlie  shape  of  a  nbljaiid  nr  label  at  the  buttoui. 
the  winde  to  be  I'njiravod  ib'ep  tluil  a  fair  and  plain  intpressloii  may 
be  iH'reeiv4Hl.  Tin*  diameter  of  tlie  Seal  eomjirehends  three  inehe.s. 
1  am  donblfnll  tins  ftlze  Is  rather  h»*  lar^e,  the  size  i»r  tlie  grent  se;d 
of  tlu'  rniti'd  States  would  be  atxnit  proper  If  tlie  fitjinvs  enii  be 
inseitetl  as  well  nn  in  the  size  liei-ewltb. 

(signeil)      ALKX   MAUTIN. 


GOV,  RICH[AR]D   0[OSBS]   SPAIGHT  TO  ABISHA  THOMAS." 
NouTii  (AiwnjNA  Newuebx  IStU  February  1703. 

Ib'liiiir  jierfertly  i^^tairant  id'  the  S«l«nit'e  i)f  lli*raldry  I  woidd  md 
presume  to  kIx*"  any  partindar  diriMtlons  j'*'S|ii'iTin}4  the  «reat  Seal  r»f 
tlif  Stale  the  mpy  ynu  sent  (ioveruor  Martin  I  saw  whon  It  was  In 
the  t'nnimons  but  etinnot  tind  It  auu^Ufj;  the  papern  returned  to  nie  by 
Mr.  Hunt  1  prefer  It  by  fur  to  (jt»venior  MartUrs  Skei<-h  I  think 
his  too  Inrire  fjtid  tlw  Olvjoets  too  crowded  and  dindnntlve.  the  fnuli 
wbli'ti  you  found  wllh  the  eopy  you  sent  the  tidvernur  niit:ht  bi*  easily 
amended  by  addiujf  a  Ship  In  the  most  proper  iiart  whl«-li  is  in  my 
uplniou  the  mnsi  sublime  embbnu  nf  I'onnneree.  and  will  starnl  for 
Iwixea,  bails,  tojiaei^n,  ITbds.  pinh,  tar.  aial  tnrp<*idtne  barrels,  and  a 
thousaTid  other  ndnuto  artlrh's  the  baslis  of  t 'onnneree. 

I  shfjll  leave  the  Imsiness  wholly  to  you,  yon  are  in  a  *"Ity  where 
the  Jirtfi  and   SeiiMiees  are  umlerstooil   ami    where  you  can   gel   the 


••Frotii   I'AiM'iOlv  r   Ii*<Hcr  KciriA     )»ii    2<\  21 
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iry  iiir'oruuaioii  luiil  iissLHUincf.  1  sJuill  b*?  jclad  lo  Lave  it  duiie 
8tM»n  Hiid  furwardetl  to  iii€».  let  the  strew  by  which  the  liiipresHlon  Is 
to  ho  made  be  ns  portable  as  p<isslb]p  so  ns  U  iiiJiy  be  arljipted  to  our 
present  Itluemut  (fovcriiinetit.  the  one  now  in  use  by  which  the 
iproar  sen]  is  at  preseot  mnrte  Ls  s:»  Inrei*  ink!  unwiebly  as  to  b*^  lari'ie*! 
fiiily  In  n  Cart  or  WsijrKon  and  of  n»urwe  lias  heronn.'  sttitkmnry  nt  the 
Serretnry's  Otlire  which  mnkei?  it  vi-ry  hiionvenieiit. 
1  hiivr  the  honor  tu  be  with  resptnt 
Sir 

Your  nioiit  4>binU.  Servant 

RK  n.  D.  fsPAIOHT. 
Aiiishn  Thoiiijis  enqr.  ['blladelplila. 


GOV.   RICH[AR1D    DIOBBS]    SPAIGHT  TO   ABISHA  THOMAS."* 

New  Bern  24lh.  June  1793. 
liKAK  Sir 

I  have  not  yet  l»f«ii  Infonmtl  by  you  whether  any  or  what  progress 
bus  bt^^M  made  In  pMtinjf  a  Gi*e«t  8«miI  fnr  the  State.  I  wli^b  It  could 
be  done  a«  soon  as  possible,  eoiisistant  with  having;  It  well  done.  I 
wuTit  it  likewise  complete  with  n  ?<teel  screw  to  njnke  the  lmf»ression. 
anil  jtortable  enoujrb  t«i  \*e  carri»>tl  alM.mt  without  much  diffliulty. 

I  am  Dear  Sir 

Your  inofat  Obt.  Servt, 

HICHD.  D.  SrAltJHT. 
Abisbn  Thrana^^  eH(iniri>  Philailelphia. 


ABtSHA   THOMAS  TO   GOV.    RICHIAR]D   0[0BBS1    SPAIGHT" 

1>^AK  Sir 

« 

I  have  tiow  in  hand  the  Grcjit  Seal.  Dr.  Willianistui  is  so  obliging 
JUH  to  aid  me,  and  from  his  extensive  knowledge  and  jissiduity.  I  fi'el 
Hanpiiine  that  stmiething  will  be  pivRlueed,  which  will  merit  the  appro- 
bation of  yom*  Excellency  iind  the  le^iitlature. 

I  am  with  mu<  b  respect 

Y*r.  Exct*!lencyj^ 

Mo  Obeil.  Servant 

AinSHA  THdMAS, 
His  Excellency  Rlehd.  D.  Si)aigbt, 


»«From  Kx»-culhT*  letter  Bi>ok,  pi*.  &4-«5. 
«From  Exei'uUve  U-iler  Book*  pp.  70-71, 
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ABISHA  THOMAS  TO   RICH[AR]D  D[OBBS]   8PAIGHT.=« 

Philadelphia  8tli  Augt.  1794  [3]. 
Db  Sib 

Before  I  was  taken"  I  emleavouretl  to  have  a  screw  seal  press  made 
but  the  makers  were  all  so  engaged  that  none  of  them  could  under- 
take it  within  any  reasonable  time.  I  shall  however  not  cease  my 
endeavours  untlll  I  get  one  which  shall  be  forwarded  with  the  wafers 
whicli  are  readj*-. 

I  am  &c. 

ABISIIA  THOMAS. 
His  Excellency  Richard  D.  Spaight. 


GOV.  RICH[AR]D  D[OBB8]   SPAIGHT  TO  ABISHA  THOMAS."" 

New  Been  19th.  Augt.  1793. 
Deab  Sib 

I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  bring  with  you  when  you  return,  the  new 
great  seal,  and  that  it  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  r^egis- 
lature.  I  am  Dear  Sir 

yrs.  &c. 

RICHARD  D.  SPAIGHT. 
Abisha  Thomas  esqr. 


"•From  Executive  Letter  Book. 

*^He  had  just  written:  "I  received  in  due  time  your  Excellency's  letter  of  22nd 
June  for  a  fortnixiit  past  I  was  indisposed  so  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  busine^s 
thanlc  God  I  am  mucli  recovere<i  and  yesterday  turned  out,  tliis  morning  I  feel  still 
better." 

•*From  Executive  Letter  Book,  p,  74. 


LAWS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  SEAL  1776-1893. 


ORDINANCE   ADOPTED   AT  HALIFAX,  DECEMBER,  1776. 

An  UuiiX.NAXti:  JtoR  Ai'Puimini;  I'turvix  t'oMiii^sioxs  TutuiEix  Namfjj, 
TO  Procure  a.  Grej^t  St,\i.  fob  this  State,  and  Otheb  PunptisES 

T1II:RKIN    MfeXTlOXKD. 

Whfreas  it  is  neressary  ibnt  n  groat  s^j:»]  shoiihl  iiuiucHllati'ly  be 
proL-iirtMl  for  I  hi**  state  for  tho  uso  i»f  the  Guvonmr  for  the  time 
Iwinj?,  to  h*^  alHxed  to  all  grantj*.  lunji.'laiiiatioQs  ami  other  public  ads; 
and  that  tertnln  commissioners  be  iippomterl  for  that  iniriiuse: 

II.  Be  it  tUerefore  onlaine*].  ami  it  is  hereliy  ordaiiierl,  hy  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  freemen  of  the  state  of  North-Curolinn,  in  funpress 
nssonihleil,  nnrt  hy  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  Willtani  Hooper. 
Jo8«»ph  Jlewes,  luul  Th<imas  P»nrke,  EsiiuireK,  l>e  appointetl  voiumis- 
siouers*  to  prtN-uro  for  this  state,  for  ibe  use  of  the  Governor  for  the 
time  helnj?  thereof,  a  great  sac'al.  to  he  affixed  to  all  t;ranty,  prorhi- 
mat  ions  and  other  public  arts, 

III.  And  he  it  further  enarted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the 
Governor  for  the  time  shalU  nntll  the  great  seal  ran  l>e  procured, 
make  xise  of  hif<  own  private  senl  at  arms,  and  affix  tlie  same  to  all 
grants,  proehinintion^.  iind  other  public  acts  of  this  state* 

Uatmcd  \Uv  22d  of  r>erend»'r,  ITT'^S^ 


ACT  PASSED  BY  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AT  NEWBERN, 
APRIL,   1778. 

An  Act  for  pMinraiNt,  a  Great  Seal  for  this^tate, 

Whereas  It  Ls  ue<*essHry  that  a  great  seal  he  i>roeurtH!.  to.  he  used 
by  tlie  governor  for  ilie  lime  beinj:  i\s  the  seal  i»f  this  s»tate : 

II,  He  it  tiierefnre  enacted  the  f4enernl  At*s<*nihly  of  the  state  of 
Xortli-t'aroliiia.  and  it  is  hereby  enacteil  by  the  authority  of  same, 
That  William  Tisdale.  Ksc|,  he  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  to  cut  and 
engrave  a  seal,  under  the  direction  of  Iris  exeelleney  the  governor, 
for  the  use  of  tlie  Htate;  and  the  Kald  »eal,  uiien  enpravtsl,  Rlnill  i>e 
enlleil  the  great  Heal  of  the  Htnte  of  Northrarohnn.  and  shall  be  ustxl 
II lid  allixtMl  by  the  j:<ivtTn(»r  fi»r  tlie  time  Itein^  t«»  all  ^runti?,  i>roeln- 
niati*»ns  and  other  publie  aels  of  the  exenuUlve  autliorlty  of  this  slate. 
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ACT   PASSED  BY  THE  GENERAL   ASSEMBLY  AT   NEWBERN, 

DECEMBER,   1791. 

Ak  Act  to  Pro^tue  a  Profer  Skai,  for  the  Statk,  and  the  Si:\'ekal 

("Ol  KTS   OF    llEtORD. 

L  BE  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  North- 
rarolina.  and  it  is  hereby  euaeted  l>y  the  authority  of  the  »nme.  That 
the  Govei-nor  he  and  he  is  hereby  authftrized  and  required  to  pr<x"tire 


fof  tljf  sftjite  a  seal,  whkli  glirill  ho  call^l  tlie  Grent  Sen!  of  North- 
I'arollnn,  to  be  used  for  attesUnt;  ami  Jiutliciillrotiug  grimts.  prorhi- 
ijjiitiotm.  <'inuim!!'i»iun»  and  othrr  |iulil»r  artH.  iu  sin-h  manner  uh  may 
he  directed  by  law,  and  the  xmnge  estabJisitttMl  in  the  public  offlros; 
also  a  seal  fur  eacli  of  tlie  Cinirls  of  record  wUhiii  Uiis  state,  for  the 
jmrpose  of  aitthiMJtlnitUis?  the  papers  sitid  records  of  such  *x>nrts  vvheii 
n.-quirKl. 

III.  And  be  it  ftn*th**r  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the 
Heals  provldeil  by  (be  direi-ibm  of  thi^  art.  tthall  be  pret)ared  with  one 
side  only,  ami  valeniixted  to  make  tiio  impresshu)  mu  tJie  fare  of  sn<'h 
jirnnr.  ixnimiiis.sb»n,  record  or  other  puldie  aet ;  and  the  i»re«ent  Great 
Seal  yliall  not  be  uyed  In  any  case  whatever  alttT  the  seals  prescribed 
by  this  net  are  prtx-ured, 

IV.  And  whereas  the  seals,  nnnexcnl  to  grants  and  other  pnbllc 
papers  are  in  many  ense^  lost  and  destroyed:  Ite  tt  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid.  That  in  all  such  cases  whert*  any  person  or  per- 
sons may  tind  it  neiessary  to  have  liic  seal  of  the  state  put  again  to 
sueh  j^'rant  or  other  public  papers  that  he,  whe  or  they  may  prefer 
his,  her  or  ilieir  petition  to  the  trfivernor  and  ro\incil  who  shall,  if 
they  shall  deem  the  sani**  i>roper,  after  examiidtig  such  grant  or  other 
jiafH'f,  4a''«l*'^r  an<l  dirert  the  S«><retai'y  to  pnt  the  nenl  of  the  stale 
ther«'lo,  liir  nliirli  Im'  shall  be  allowed  the  nsmil  fees. 


ACT   PASSiD   AT   FAYETTEVILLE,   DECEMBER,   1793. 
As  Act  ArPRooATiNc  the  New  i^rkat  Sslm.  of  the  State. 

Whereas  in  pur^^uniHe  ef  an  act  passed  at  Xewbern  hi  the  year 
otie  thousand  seven  bumtreil  and  niiiety-i>ne.  endtled,  "An  act  to 
provide  a  lUoper  seal  for  the  state  and  the  several  Courts  of  record, 
the  Governor  hath  pnicurcd  a  new  fe'r*^at  seal  for  the  st;Ue,  calculated 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  face  of  the  ;prant,  commission  or  other 
public  act  with  one  side  only: 

L.  Be  it  therefore  emicted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  stnte 
of  Xortii'Caroliini,  and  it  is  heret»y  cnactol  liy  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  after  the  th'si  day  of  March  next,  the  said  new  ^reat  seal 
shall  be  use<l  for  attestlnir  and  authenticating  all  gnints,  JAunmis* 
sions,  priv-IannUhais,  and  other  public  acts;  and  the  said  new  great 
seal  shall  be  poml  am!  valid,  to  all  Intents  and  purimses,  as  the 
former  great  S4*al  bath  bcietofore  been,  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to 
th<*  contrary  notwIthstamllniHr.  Providinl  nevertheless,  That  the  for- 
mer great  seal  of  the  state  shall  and  may  be  ns*Hl  for  attesting  and 
nntlientlcating  t^'onts,  t'onunlssions,  pvunhi  mat  ions  and  other  jniblic 
acta,  until  the  said  Jirst  day  of  March  next,  and  until  the  said  new 
siNil  shall  be  depoKitRl  hi  the  Se<'retary*s-i>tHfe,  and  after  that  day 
Hhall  be  kept  for  the  purposes  m€'ntiofK*d  In  the  fourth  and  last  section 
of  the  above  reeite<J  act. 
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ACT   PASSED  AT  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY   HELD  AT   RALiiGH, 
DECEMBER,  1794, 

iftnH  G«ttrrAj  A«^^ibl>'  tiH4  »t  Ritdch.) 

An  A<  I  TO  AjiK-^i*  iin  A<  I  Annii^Tixti  THE  New  (tkiut  Skal  or  tite 
Statk  rASHiru  AT  VAyrTTt.Mi4JK  THK  Last  A?s?H'al  Se8sio:c. 

WUt»n*nM  u  |*r<»|i«*r  Kr-rHw  liut^  out  yet  Xvd^^n  pnirtirwl  to  uuike  liupres- 

I.  IW  It  fiiiicliHl  by  tlie  (ttMi«'riil  .\i«*«*uil>ly  of  the  slate  of  North* 
Caroliiiti,  niiit  It  is  ber«*by  i«iuu'lt*d  In*  tbf  authority-  of  the  sauie.  That 
111]  &;riiiitx,  I'uiiiriitH^iiiiiK,  prtHhniiatioiiH  jiml  trthiT  inihlif  nr't8  whUii 
Uiivc  Imhmj  jitt4»«t»Ml  ami  nuthi'iitif-ated  with  thn  old  Sfsil.  siin-e  the 
iJine  |jr«*«riiliHl  In  thi*  said  u*'t  for  ilu/  us**  of  Hr*  new  <»ri*iU  S<mi1.  or 
Hblfli  may  »o  fitft»«ii^|  nnd  aiitUeiitk*at**d,  ^luill  U*  g*HKl  «iid  valid 
In  law  to  t\U  luttMita  and  purfio«o«.  And  the  Goveruor  is  hereby 
niirhorl«*<l  to  fontlniif  the  use  of  the  old  r^eal  until  he  shall  l*e  able 
to  pronire  a  serew  t<»  make  iuiprewwloim  with  the  new  one. 

And  wliereas  thp  snid  af't  dirwts  that  the  new  great  Seal  f>f  the 
Hinw  shall  ht'  (h'pojiiled  In  the  SiM'retary's  <iHiee,  whh-h  is*  e<intrary 
Ut  :i  |»rovlsloti  in  th**  j-onstltnllnu. 

IK  lU*  It  i^narU'd.  That  ho  nm«ij  of  the  said  act  as  diretts  the  Hiiid 
Seal  to  b«'  d('iN»>«itf<l  in  the  Stn-retary's  oflii-e.  be  and  the  same  Is 
hi'ivby  I'L'pt'Mb'd  and  nuub*  void. 


ACT  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  SESSION    OF   1834-'35. 

[<*Uar.i^r  2*,) 

A>  An   Ai  'nioi{i/ix\<,  tkh  <^ov^:a^^lK  to  Piw mrut;  a  New  Gjt£AT  Seal 
lua  Till-:  T'sK  OF  the  8tate, 

Whereas,  llie  fcrent  svui  of  this  Slate  whlrh  ba.s  been  nsetl  since  the 
first  thiy  of  Marrh  one  thmiMjiiid  smen  bnndred  and  nliu'ty-tbree.  has 
biTOine  HO  nnn'b  worn  as  to  tvnder  it  ne«vssary  to  obtain  a  new  one. 

Be  it  eaaeteil  liy  tJu>  General  Asfsenilily  of  the  Stale  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  It  iH  liert'by  eiuniiHl  by  the  authtirlty  of  the  Katae.  That 
the  (governor  i«ball  be,  ami  lie  \n  lieruby  anthorlseil  to  proeiire  a  »rreat 
seal  for  thiH  State,  which  sbatl  t»ear  snlbihlp  devices ;  and  that  stieh 
new  jrreal  seal,  when  ho  prucnriHl.  shall  b«'  used  to  nttt»st  and  antben- 
tinit«"  all  grant***  ronuiii.HKioiis.  iiriH^lMinsitions.  and  otlitT  |inl)lle  acts, 
to  ulibh  Hucb  attestMlion  ami  nntbcutiratlon   may  bo  iirr^^sary. 


ACT  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,   SESSION    OF   1868*69. 

•  •«*««•  * 

Se<'.  8r».  T!k*  UoviTiJcir  sbnll  jiroouiv  fi»r  the  Stiitf  a  seal.  wbU-h 
nhihU  lie  cjiUmI  the  iirefit  S4^;tl  uf  tlie  State  ^jf  North  rju-oHtm.  to  lie 
ti8ed  for  atH^stint?  ami  iUitlieiitii'Mrluix  ^fuuti*,  ]H*iHhimntioas.  rMHJiiiis- 
sloiiB  and  ottier  piihllr  actK,  In  sncli  luntiuet*  an  may  bo  lUrei-ttMl  by 
law,  and  the  usage  eHtabUsbed  In  tbe  iinbUr  oiIlft»s ;  also  a  seal  for 
pverj'  rxjurt  i>f  recrml  of  the  Slate,  for  tbe  i»ur|j»»so  of  antbcnticfttlng 
tbe  pajK*]*?*  and  reeordn  of  siifli  court. 

8w.  .Sij.  Whenever  tbe  iJreat  Seal  nf  the  State,  or  any  seal  of  n 
cnnu*t  of  ret'onl  slnill  f^e  bixt,  or  s<>  worn  ur  defaced  aM  to  render  It 
nnfit  for  use,  tbe  (iovernor  shall  proviile  a  new  one.  and  when  iww 
geal8  are  provided,  tlie  fnriner  ones  shall  not  be  used. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  1868. 

Sec.  Ifi.  There  rthall  lie  a  m-nl  of  tbe  State,  which  sball  be  kept 
by  tbe  Governor,  and  usinl  by  bhn.  as  occasion  nniy  rwiulre.  and  shall 
l»e  ranoil  "tbe  Great  Soal  uf  the  State  of  Nnrth  rnrolina/'  All  srant8 
anil  iminnlswiouK  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
tb*»  State  of  North  Carolinn.  seale<l  witli  "tbe  Gresit  Senf  of  the  Stale/* 
st^ued  by  tbe  Governor  ami  cinimtersigned  by  tbe  SiHTetnry  nf  State. 


BATTLE'S   REVISAL  1873. 

tChopter  7S.) 

31.  Tito  Governor  sbal!  proctire  for  the  State  a  «eal.  whb'h  sball 
be  fjllled  tbe  (ireat  Sejd  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to  lie  used 
for  nttestbit'  and  authenticating  prnnts.  pmelauiatbuts.  rinumissions 
and  otber  public  acts.  In  snch  nmiiner  as  may  be  dire^*tel1  by  law,  and 
the  nsa^e  estnbllHhetl  In  the  public  otficcs:  also  a  seal  for  every  court 
of  riH'oril  of  the  State*,  for  the  purpnse  of  authenticnttnjr  tbe  pnperB 
and  reeordi4  of  sueli  murt. 


ACT  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  1883. 
(Chaptrf  3ft;'.) 
An  Act  ('o.\cEi*.\*txtj  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State, 
The  (leticrul  Aft^emhly  of  North  i'nroUiut  do  murt: 

Section  1.  That  the  (;r«»at  Seal  of  tbe  State  of  North  Carolina  shall 
be  two  and  one-nuarter  Intdies  In  dia]n*»ter.  ami  Its  desiittn  Klmll  be 
a  repr**sentatIon  of  the  tli,'iires  tif  Liberty  and  I'lenty.  looking:  toward 


30 


eiicLi  oIIrt  l»ut  not  inor**  tluiii  half  fnintititr  t»iioli  ntlier.  niid  otherwise' 
di»iK»siHi  as  follows:  Liliort.v.  tlii"  first  tiKtirf'.  stnnclfii*:.  her  iK"Ie  witli 
('ii|»  on  It  hi  Ut*r  Jt*ft  ImiitU  .hii!  n  wtoII  wlrli  Mn'  word  'Monstitiition" 
insrribetl  thereon  in  ber  right  hiintU  PU-nty.  tlie  f^tvtind  iiijnre,  silting 
duwn.  bor  right  urui  half  extendtnl  townnl  Liherl:j\  thri*t?  heinls  of 
wheat  in  her  right  hand,  and  In  her  left  ihe  snnill  end  of  her  horn, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  restinjc  at  her  feet  and  the  ei>merits  of  the  liorn 
rolling  out 

See.  2.  That  it  nhjill  lie  th»*  duly  <.r  tiie  Uovernor  In  hie  in  the  office 
of  SfHiTetftry  of  Stnie  nu  inipreHsinn  of  tlie  Great  Seal,  eertitied  to 
under  his  hand  and  rtttestt*d  hy  tlie  t^eiretnry  of  State,  which  Imiires- 
sion  so  certlfie*!  tlie  Sei^retJiry  of  State  shall  cause  to  ii4»  homid  ui* 
with  tills  statute  juiioh;:  the  manuscript  statntes  of  thfs  GiMieral 
Asjicmlity, 

*Sec.  3.  That  this  act  nhall  take  effei-t  from  and  after  It;*  ralili- 
eatioiL 

111  tile  (ieneral  AK^emldy  read  rhi'c«'  rimes,  and  raHtte<l  tliis  the  I2tli 
day  of  Maivh,  A.  D.  ISSii 


THE  CODE  OF   NORTH  CAROLINA,  VOL,   11. 
(Chapter  41.) 

Sec.  lySJ^}.  Dt'sign  of  Great  Seal:  Oovanor  1o  fih'  itnjitrttMion  with 
t^frrrttiiif  of  State.     188^,  c.  ',*AV2. 

The  Great  8enl  of  the  Siar**  of  North  r:irolina  sliaii  in^  two  and  on*'- 
fjnarter  hiehes  in  diameter,  and  its  design  shall  he  a  reirresentatloii 
of  the  hpures  of  Liberty  and  Plenty,  l«x>lLlng  towanl  each  other  but 
not  more  than  half  froutlntr  each  other,  and  otherwise  dls]iosed  as 
fidiows:  Liberty,  the  first  titnire.  standing,  her  inde  with  cap  on  It 
in  iicr  left  hiind,  a  si^roll  with  the  word  •'(^nistirtition"  hisirilxHl 
llicreon  In  her  right  hand.  Plenty,  the  seeond  titrure,  sitttn;i;  down, 
her  right  arm  half  extended  towards  Llherty,  tliree  lieadK  of  wheat 
in  her  rigid  hatid,  and  in  her  left  the  small  end  of  her  htirti,  the 
mouth  of  which  Is  resting  at  her  feet,  and  the  eoutents  of  Ihe  horn 
rrdling  oHt. 

It  shall  lie  the  iluty  <»f  the  tioveruor  to  file  in  tlie  otflee  of  Secretary 
of  State  Jin  Impn'ssion  of  the  (;rent  St'al.  eertitiefi  to  under  his  baud 
aiul  attested  hy  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  iuipression  so  eertlfiett 
tlie  Secretary  of  State  shall  eause  tu  Im^  iMinnd  \\\y  with  the  manuseript 
statutes  of  the  (rerioral  Assemlily  rd'  tl)e  year  «aie  thousand  eight  hun- 
divd  and  eighly-tliret". 


ACT  OF  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY   189X 

a'daptf-r  146.) 

An  A<t  to  Establish  a  State  Mono. 

Wliew-as,  conti'rtry  t<*  I  ho  ii.s;ip'  ttf  m»sirl,v  all  tln»  StJitP8  u\'  rht- 
Aiiierli*an  ruiou  tlu»  <'*);it  of-nrnis  and  the>  <;ront  Sejil  <if  iliis  Slad" 
liear  ri«j  niotJo;  ,*riitl  wlH^nsis  ii  siUtJihle  nioUo,  exiu'essivi*  uf  atniH' 
nttlile  sentiment  and  tudirnitive  of  some  knidin^if  ti.iit  ttf  *mv  i»p)»]d*v 
will  f»t*  InjilTLicliv*"  !is  well  as  oviKiiinMitiil.  am]  tin*  Stalf*  slintdd  alni 
keep  in  [mrpt'tiial  remembniiu**'  tliL»  innutifUH  ilt'rlaratJun  of  inde- 
pendeuoe  uunle  at  Cbarlutte:  now.  thin*ori>re. 

The  Genvrail  As^cmbi}/  of  yorth  ('(trofhta  iln  runt  t : 
Section  L  Thnt  tlie  words  "esse  ♦juaiu  vidiTi"  an*  Ijim'Hiv  jidojiicd 

us  TtiP  luotiii^  i»f  ilils  Slaf»»,  and  as  surli  shiill  Im^  onsTiivod  mi  rlic  *i4n'Mt 

Soal  t>f  Xorl  h  t'arnHna  and  likuwist*  at   the  foat  of  thi*  roat-nf-anns 

of  the  Slalf  as  a  part  tht'it^d'. 

Se<%  12.  Tlifll  on   tbi*  tuat-ofarnis,   j]j  adtliTiitn   In  tin'  nioUu.  al   the 

bottom.  th(^iv  Hhall  ho  instiihod  at  thr  toin  tlio  words.  '\Ma.v  tho  'Jmli. 

1775." 


REVISAL  OF  1905  OF   NORTH    CAROLINA,  VOL.    M, 
(ampler  114.) 

Section  5320.  Mrdtrt. — The  words  *'€>ss4?  qWiUn  vlderi"  are  hereby 
ado]iti>i1  as  tin*  nnMtn  of  thlw  State,  and  as  sin  h  shall  Im»  enj^ravcHl  on 
the  <ireat  Sen  I  nf  Xnrlb  Tariiliiia  i»nd  likewij^e  ill  the  foot  of  the 
etiatHtf-arniK  of  t!ie  State  as  a  lairt  tlierH.>f.  On  the  «•oal-l^f-anns. 
lit  addition  to  the  motto,  at  the  hipttoni.  thcri*  j^hall  h*-  iosrrilM'd  nt 
the  lop  tile  words,  "May  lYith.  U~'k' 
1W13.  c.  145. 


(Chapter  115 J  " 
'tXlU,  Kttjif'r  (if  Gnat  Seal  of  Stutf  ;  fltsiffti. — The  (iovt-niur 
Rball  pnxnire  for  the  State  n  weal,  which  sliall  h*-  (alliNl  I  he  (freat  Seal 
of  the  State  of  North  Cawjlina.  and  shall  l)e  two  and  oiie-iptarter 
ineliea  in  diameter,  and  Its  design  shall  he  a  repi'esentntiiui  nf  the 
fl^ire.««  of  Liberty  aiu!  Plenty,  lookinj*  toward  earh  other,  but  ut»t 
luoit*  than  half  frooilii^  *Mifh  otlifr,  and  otiierwise  dfsjMi.seil  as  f<dliiws  : 
Liberty,  the  first  tijtcure.  stiindinjj.  her  judt-  with  rap  un  it  in  lier  left 
hand  and  a  scroll  with  the  word  "rVaistitntlon"  inscrlbetl  thereon  In 
Iter  ritiht  band.  Plenty,  the  siHuml  fiutu'e,  fitting  down,  her  rl«lit 
arm  half  extended  towards  LUterty.  three  heads  of  wheat  In  her 
right  Imnd,  and  in  ber  left  the  small  end  of  her  h»n*n,  tbe  month  of 
wUieh  Is  resting  at  her  feet,  and  the  contents  of  the  born  rolllnsj  out : 


i 


tberc"  hIuiU  also  1r*  Insertoil  thereini  tlie  svorcls  "esso  qiiaui  vlilt*rl." 
It  sliJiJI  he*  rlie  iliJty  nf  i\u'  UoviTimr  tit  ttk*  iu  ttie  uifii'*?  of  Swivtary 
of  Stiih'  :iii  iiii|>ressioii  of  th*^  Gronl  Siviil.  i'f*rtiflcMi  to  uuclor  liis  Iminl 
aii«i  att(*»h'ii  by  tin*  StMivtary  nf  Statn.  whirl)  iuiiiressioii  »*«»  ("ortlfit*"! 
ihf  S<'rri'tnry  ot  Stat*'  ahnU  lart'fiilly  preservp  anionic  tin*  retonlt*  of 
Uls  utntw  CmU'.  ss.  ^{:{1'.S.  tili'2U:  isilS.Jl,  r.  270,  s.  a,"*:  1SS3,  c.  3H2 ; 
18113,  c,  145. 

Bi^,  r)340.  Procvrcff  avaU  for  tavh  th'tmrtrntHt  attti  vuurtH  of  n^cont, 
— The  ilavt»nior  kIihII  alsu  invM-urt'  «  avn]  for  ench  departmcut  of  the 
Rtatr  ir(j\Triiiiit<*iit  tu  1m^  iiMtnl  fi)r  altt^stiii;;  aial  rtiUlit^ntwvntiuK  ^I'-Tnts. 
prurljuiiallcms,  ioiiiijiLsj4iiiUK  ami  otln'r  pvildir  at-tw,  hi  sufii  iiui»iu*r  as 
may  Im?  dlr<Mle<l  by  law  ami  th*'  usa;:i*  psta1>lislii^il  in  the  initilk*  nllUes: 
alj^i  a  seal  for  t'V**ry  court  nf  r«Horil  iit  tin*  Siati^,  for  th*^  raifiM»s«»  of 
HUthontUatiiig  tlM*  paiiers  aiul  rocordM  of  «mij  court.  All  sm-h  seals 
sliall  bt'  ilolivert-il  to  tho  pnqier  ofH<Hr**,  who  shall  i^lv*.'  a  rin-fipt 
therefor  niifl  he  aceoMiiUiblc  for  thefr  mife-keeplnj?.  Code,  sa.  ;fW*J8, 
333*2;  imsAi,  (\  '2HK  «**.  :\7k  ai:  iss^l.  f.  TL 


A  Pkoi'i.e  Who  IIavk  Not  this  Pbiue  to  lliscoftn  Tnici-. 
History  Will  Xot  T-on«  TLivi  thk  VriiTtrR  to  Make  Iti!*- 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  HISTORY  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 


Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

There  is  a  day  famous  in  the  creed  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tendom known  as  All  Saints'  Day.  On  this  day  honor  and 
reverence  are  paid  without  distinction  to  all  the  saints  and 
martyrs  who  have  gone  before.  At  other  times  individual 
saints  and  individual  martyrs  have  their  individual  days; 
but  on  this  great  democratic  day  all  saints  and  all  martyrs, 
wherever  their  loyal  dust  may  lie,  receive  their  merited 
guerdon  of  praise  and  gratitude.  It  is  a  homage  as  honor- 
able to  those  that  render  it  as  to  those  that  receive  it,  for  it 
is  a  homage  paid  not  so  much  to  saints  themselves  as  to  the 
universal  spirit  of  saintliness,  not  so  much  to  martyrs  as  to 
the  inner  meaning  of  martyrdom.  All  Saints'  Day  has  its 
secular  counterpart  in  the  day  and  in  the  occasion  that  have 
brought  us  together.  The  Fourth  of  July  is  for  us  and  our 
])06terity  All  Heroes'  Day.  And  the  monument  which  we 
have  met  tx)  dedicate  is  a  monument  not  to  this  hero  or  to 
that  hero,  but  to  the  spirit  of  heroism  which  made  them  what 
they  were.  It  symbolizes  no  detached  date  or  occurrence  in 
history.     It  is  itself  the  august  spirit  of  history. 

There  is  to  my  mind  something  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
suggestive  in  the  thought  that  this  Greek  figure  is  henceforth 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  this  historic  field.  Beneath  the 
shadow  of  this  figure  Socrates  talked  and  Plato  dreamed  and 
Aristotle  reasoned.  Into  those  eyes  Sappho  looked  as  she 
sang  herself  into  the  heart-history  of  the  world.  Around  the 
base  of  this  figure,  in  Athenian  ])ortico  or  in  Attic  grove, 
Greek  boys  and  girls  gathered  to  hear  afjain  the  story  of  Melon 
and  Paris  and  Ulysses.  From  its  i>edostal  outward  Pericles 
spread  the  splendor  of  a  democracy  which  has  served  as  bea- 
con light  for  all  democracies.  The  far-off  C^ueen  of  Sweden 
cherishes  as  an  unpurchasable  heritage  one  of  these  Greek 


figures  which  the-mutatirms  of  histury  have  transferroil  from 
Athens  to  Stockholm. 

This  hlstiiric  figure,  Ififlies  and  gentlemen,  eoiild  not  have 
played  the  part  that  it  lias  played  in  human  thought  and  in 
national  progress  uiile.ss  it  symbolized  some  universal  truth. 
The  other  eight  nmses  have  had  their  day,  hut  this  tigure 
live.s  on.  Receding  natioiib  cHteh  glimi»>es  of  it  and  are 
stirred  to  renewed  effort.  Yuuthful  nations  interpret  it  in 
terms  of  praetiral  patriotism  and  of  constructive  idealisnu 
U  beckons  to  ixietg  and  philosoiihers,  to  statesmen  and  his- 
torians, giving  a  wider  horizon  to  their  thought  and  a  Uner 
unity  to  their  concept:?.  Every  discovery  of  an  historical 
truth,  every  refutation  of  an  hisjtorical  error,  every  contribu- 
tion l>y  word  or  deed  to  a  natiou*8  story  18  a  leaf  added  to  the 
laurel  ehaplet  around  the  brow  of  the  Muse  of  History.  Jef- 
ferson saw  this  figure  when  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  w^as  shield  and  buckler  to  the  great  Wash- 
itigton.  Jt  was  with  Cdrnelitis  Harnett  when  he  defied  the 
power  of  Tryou.  It  gttiod  at  Charlotte  and  at  Halifax.  It 
was  by  the  side  of  William  H.  Davie  when  he  laid  the  fouB- 
dation?^  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  And  I  pray 
God  that  when  the  things  of  sense  grew  dim  to  the  fading 
eyes  of  the  patriots  who  fell  here,  this  immortal  figure  may 
have  passed  before  their  vision  as  a  herald  of  the  time  when 
their  memory  should  be  pedestaled  in  triinnph  and  their 
examj>le  become  a  nation's  heritage. 

To  the  Greek  mind  statuary  was  nut  only  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever:  it  was  the  outward  anil  vi&ililc  sign  of  an 
inward  and  abiding  truth,  A  study  of  this  statue  will  show 
that  there  are  two  underlying  coucoptions  which  have  served 
to  vitalize  and  perpetuate  it  through  all  the  centuries. 

The  first  great  truth  that  the  Greek  artist  wrought  into  the 
po-^e  and  grouping  of  this  figure  is  the  vital  rtdationshiji  that 
should  ever  exist  between  the  present  and  the  past.  When- 
ever a  Greek  looked  upon  thi*^  figure  he  ol>served  that  the 
siugle  scroll  in  the  uplifted  hand  harl  lieen  taken  from  the 


sheaf  of  scrolls  in  the  casket  behind.  The  single  scroll,  the 
scroll  that  the  Muse  of  History  is  reading,  represents  present 
time;  the  scrolls  in  the  casket  represent  past  time.  The 
present,  therefore,  is  included  in  the  past,  for  it  is  the 
product  of  the  past;  and  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  past  a 
progressive  nation  must  seek  the  meaning  and  conduct  of  the 
present. 

It  was  this  unbroken  continuity  of  history,  this  duty  of 
the  present  to  recognize  its  filial  obligation  to  the  past,  that 
drew  from  Tennyson  one  of  his  most  characteristic  messages : 

'TLove  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  past,  and  used 
Within  the   present,   but  transfused 
Through  future  time  by  power  of  thought." 

In  his  great  essay  on  The  Meaning  of  History  Frederic 
Harrison  defines  the  past  as  "that  power  which  to  understand 
is  strength,  which  to  repudiate  is  weakness."  The  motto  of 
our  efficient  State  Historical  Commission  will  henceforth  find 
an  eloquent  advocate  on  this  field: 

"The  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past,  and  nothing 
in  the  past  is  dead  to  the  man  who  would  learn  how  the 
present  came  to  be  what  it  is.*' 

A  democracy,  fellow-citizens,  can  not  afford  to  be  ungrate- 
ful. I3uilt  as  it  is  on  loyal  service  and  patriotic  sacrifice, 
the  day  of  its  forgetting  will  l)e  the  day  of  its  undermining. 
Other  nations  trace  their  origin  back  through  a  long  series  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  wars.  We  find  our  national 
genesis  in  a  single  war ;  and  the  measure  of  our  greatness  and 
stability  will  be  the  measure  of  our  gratitude  to  the  men  who 
made  Yorktowii  possible. 

I  wish  also  to  enter  my  protest  here  against  the  lifeless 
and  mechanical  way  in  which  our  Revolutionary  history  is 
so  frequently  taught.  The  purely  scientific  method  of  cause 
and  effect  has  its  rightful  place  in  colleges  and  universities, 
but  whenever  the  Revolutionary  War  is  interpreted  to  youth- 
ful minds  in  terms  merely  of  great  industrial  or  social  or 


political  movements  and  not  in  terms  also  of  personal  heroism 
imd  individual  initiative,  the  actors  iu  the  striiir^lo  st'oni 
mere  |myiiH*t3.  They  are  but  thr*  playthinp?*  of  irresisfitibh* 
rxternal  forces.  There  i?  no  eharcj  or  [lersoual  appeal  in 
the  story  thus  told.  There  is  information,  it  may  l)e,  but 
no  inspiration.  Ko  great  literatnrc  of  stimulant  sonir  and 
Rtnry  will  €*ver  spring  fr«)iii  our  Kevolntiimary  history  indess 
that  bi«t«try  it»  tanij;bt  in  terms  of  indiv'^idual  hemisni  on  the 
one  aide  and  individual  gratitude  on  the  other. 

There  are  those,  however,  wh<j  say — or  who  used  to  s^ay^ — 
that  the  h-v4sun  of  relatfMlness  to  the  pa^t  and  of  eon^^eipient  in- 
debtedness ean  n(jt  approjiriately  be  tanght  by  the  Battle  of 
Guilford  Court  House.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  his- 
toricrd  details,  but  the  XnrOi  rarofiuian  who  aeeurately  in- 
forms himself  of  what  took  plaee  here  on  March  15,  1781, 
and  who  does  not  thrill  with  pride  and  gratitude  is  unworthy 
t»f  his  citizenship.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  ago 
(here  was  a  rail  fence  yonder  and  in  front  <d'  it  an  open  field. 
On  this  side  of  the  fence  lay  the  Xorth  Carolina  militia 
under  ronton  and  Butler.  Across  th<^  o]K'n  field,  advancing 
from  west  to  east,  charged  the  f!«>wer  of  the  English  army. 
There  are  elements  of  pathos  as  well  as  of  glory  in  the  scene. 
These  foemen  spoke  the  same  language;  they  knew  by' heart 
tlie  same  iirayers;  their  institutions  wej-e  the  same;  Shake- 
speare and  the  English  Bible  were  the  common  heritage  of 
bittb;  and  both  were  etpudly  ])roud  of  their  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  and  of  what  it  had  aceoniplisbeiL  But  these  Nortk 
Carolina  mili tinmen  had  never  seen  an  English  soldier  be- 
fore, nor  had  they  bti:*n  present  at  a  battle.  They  had  shot 
rabbits,  squirrels,  and  an  occasional  fox,  but  no  larger  game. 
If  they  succeed  gloriously  there  will  be  no  promotion,  for 
they  are  not  professional  soldiers.  If  they  fall,  the  only  note 
taken  of  it  will  l>e  the  widowed  cry  of  some  desolate  woman 
as  she  fronts  the  future  alone. 

If  the  Xorth  Carolina  militia,  with  thoughts  like  these 
stirring  at  their  hearts,  can  hold  their  ground  and  reserve 


their  fire  till  the  English  amiy,  disciplined  on  a  hundred 
battlefields,  has  come  within  easy  shooting  range,  if  they  can 
stand  the  ordeal  of  merely  waiting  and  then  pull  their  trig- 
gers with  steady  aim, — they  will  have  done  the  braveat  deed 
that  either  army  on  that  eventful  field  can  boast.  Let  his- 
tory answer.  Captain  Dugald  Stewart,  of  Scotland,  who 
led  his  men  across  the  open  field,  says  :^ 

"In  the  advance  we  received  a  very  deadly  fire  from  the 
Irish  line  [he  moans  the  Scotch-Irish  Xorth  Carolinians]  of 
the  American  Army.  One  half  of  the  Highlanders  dropped 
on  that  spot."  Brown,  in  his  History  of  the  Highland  Claiis, 
says:  "The  Americans  [the  untrained  North  Carolina  mili- 
tia], covered  by  the  fence  in  their  front,  reserved  their  fire 
until  the  British  were  within  thirty  or  forty  paces,  at  which 
distance  they  opened  a  most  destructive  fire,  which  annihi- 
lated nearly  one  third  of  Colonel  Webster's  Brigade."* 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  an  American  soldier 
shortly  after  the  battle  and  published  in  the  Neiv  Jersey 
State  Gazette  of  April  11,  1T81: 

"The  enemy  were  so  beaten  that  we  should  have  disputed 
the  victory  could  we  have  saved  our  artillery,  but  the  Gen- 
eral thought  that  it  was  a  necessary  sacrific'o.  The  s]urits  of 
the  soldiers  would  have  been  affected  if  the  cannon  had  been 
sent  off  the  field,  and  in  this  woody  country  cannon  can  not 
always  be  sent  off  at  a  critical  moment. 

"The  General,  by  his  abilities  and  good  conduct  and  by  his 
activity  and  bravery  in  the  field,  has  gained  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  army  and  the  country  to  an  amazing  de- 
gree. You  would,  from  the  countenances  of  our  men,  bclic^ve 
they  had  been  decidedly  victorious.  They  are  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  appear  most  ardently  to  wish  to  engage  the  e^noniy 
again.  The  enemy  are  much  embarrassed  bv  their  wonnd(Ml. 
When  we  consider  the  nakedness  of  our  troops  and  of  course 

1  See  Carutliors'a  Life  of  Cnhluyll,  p.  237. 

2  Both  of  these  citations  may  Ik;  found  in  .1  Memorial  Volumr  of  the 
Guilford  Battle  Ground  Cotnpani/,  propartMl  by  Judge  David  Schenek 
and  published  in  1893  by  Reece  &  Elani,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


their  want  of  discipliDe,  their  numbers,  and  the  loose,  irregu- 
lar manner  in  which  we  came  into  the  field,  I  think  we  have 
done  wonders.  I  rejoice  at  our  success,  and  were  our  exer- 
tions and  saerificeH  published  to  the  world  as  some  command- 
ing ofHcers  w*fMiId  have  publinhed  theni^  we  should  have  re- 
ceived more  applause  than  our  modesty  claims.'" 

These  letters  frnm  actna!  participants  in  the  battle  tell 
their  own  story.  They  do  more-  The}  make  it  plain  that 
for  a  quarter  of  a  ei'Utnry  the  most  unselfish  form  of  prac- 
tical patriotism  exhibited  in  North  Carolina  has  been  ejc- 
hibited  by  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company.  With  but 
one  meager  appropriation  from  the  National  Government, 
with  an  inadequate  appropriation  from  the  State  Govern- 
ment, they  have  exhumed  the  bodies  of  our  heroic  dead,  they 
have  redeemed  their  nicmories,  they  have  made  the  name  of 
(i  nil  ford  Court  House  known  and  honored  where  it  waa  un- 
known Ix'fore,  and  they  have  brought  to  the  historic  past  of 
North  Carolina  a  new  meaning  and  an  ad«led  renown. 
Surely  there  is  no  place  in  this  State  where  a  monument, 
whose  dei^ign  is  to  invest  the  past  with  new  significance  and 
the  pret^ent  with  a  larger  sense  of  responsibility,  could  be  so 
iitly  dedicated  as  on  this  sjx)t  and  by  this  company. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  letter  last  citetl  that  suggests  the 
second  teaching  of  this  monument.     The  writer  says: 

"Were  tmr  exertions  and  sacrifices  [nil>lisbed  to  the  \^orld 
as  some  commanding  ofHcers  would  have  published  them,  we 
sbniiM    [lave    received    more    applause    than    our    modesty 


In  olher  words,  tb^re  bad  come  to  the  writer  of  this  letter 
a  dim  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  writing  of  history  is 
part  of  the  making  of  history,  that  the  deed  of  an  individual 
or  of  an  army  or  of  a  nation  is  comparatively  incomplete  and 
inelfective  unless  perpetuated  in  writing.  This  great  truth 
the  Greeks  were  also  the  first  to  ajiply  in  a  national  way, 

« I  am  indebtpd  for  tliijs  letter  to  niy  friend,  Mr.  B,  C.  Gre^ry, 
Bupcrinttindent  of  tbt-  Public  Schools  of  CfaelaeA,  Maim. 


History,  as  represented  bv  Greek  genius  in  the  design  of  this 
statue,  is  a  recorded  history,  a  history  written  down  on  leg- 
ible and  accessible  scrolls,  to  be  read  of  all  men.  The  writ- 
ten scrolls  in  the  casket  and  the  written  scroll  in  the  hand 
are  evidence  that  to  the  Greek  consciousness  Clio  was  the 
tutelary  deity  not  of  history  enacted  but  of  history  recorded. 
Other  deities  presided  over  the  events  that  went  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  nation's  history.  To  the  Muse  of  History  was  as- 
signed the  honor  of  garnering  in  written  form  the  example 
of  the  past  for  the  emulation  or  avoidance  of  the  present. 
'No  such  conception  could  have  originated  among  a  people 
who  had  not  themselves  attained  a  rare  degree  of  civilization, 
who  had  not  themselves  realized  their  grateful  indebtedness 
to  the  past,  or  who  did  not  feel  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of 
trusteeship  for  the  future. 

The  lines  written  by  the  President  of  the  Guilford  Battle 
Ground  Company*  express  with  accuracy  and  beauty  the  sec- 
ond teaching  of  this  monument : 

"As  sinking  silently  to  night, 

Noon  fades  insensibly, 
So  truth's  fair  phase  assumes  the  haze 
And  hush  of  history. 

But  lesser  lights  relieve  the  dark 

Dumb  dreariness  of  night, 
And  o'er  the  past  historians  cast 

At  least  a  stellar  light." 

It  is  this  great  truth  that  we  dedicate  afresh  to-day.  The 
darkness  that  has  rested  upon  this  field  shall  be  dispelled 
and  the  starlight  of  history  shall  irradiate  it  with  imperish- 
able splendor.  If  I  were  to  call  the  roll  of  the  nations  fore- 
most in  history  and  ask  how  their  historic  past  escaped  the 
thralldom  of  the  tyrannous  years  and  why  it  lives  on  in  un- 
diminished youth  and  beauty,  the  Muse  of  History  would  an- 
swer that  these  nations  have  themselves  realized  the  dutv  of 


*  Major  Joseph  M.  Morehead,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the  credit  for 
this  monument  and  who  for  seventeen  years  has  labored  unselfishly  and 
unceasingly  to  establish  the  truth  of  North  Carolina  history. 
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preserviug  their  pant  for  the  guidance  and  enricliment  of 
their  future.  Bj  history  and  biography,  by  song  and  story, 
by  epitaph  and  moniinient,  they  have  made  of  their  past  an 
ever  living  present. 

The  gkiry  of  Greei'e  lives  forever  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
and  is  inscribed  on  a  thousand  marble  memorials.  Rome 
ininiorta!izf»d  her  past  in  the  /Kneid,  England*s  greatest 
hijstorian  was  Shakespeare,  and  Westminster  Abbey  is  to- 
day her  most  eloquent  spokesman,  rnitc'd  Germany  points 
to  her  Siegeaallee.  Scntland  fmind  her  world-interpreter  in 
the  stories  and  poems  of  Walter  Se<»it, 

Ameriea  has  made  a  beginning,  bnt  only  a  beginning.  No 
writer  has  yet  realized  the  possibilities  of  world-appeal  that 
lie  in  onr  Ilevohitionary  War  as  Shakespeare  realized  the 
{lossibilities  in  the  far  less  signifieant  Wars  of  the  Koses,  or 
Seott  in  the  border  skirmishes  between  Lowlander  and  High- 
lond^r,  nr  Sehillor  in  the  tragTMly  nf  tbp  Thirty  Years  War, 
or  Virtor  Hugo  in  the  single  battle  of  Waterloo*  One  great 
rJevoliitionary  novel  or  drama  in  which  the  eontributions  of 
lK»th  the  Sonth  and  the  North — of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Peiin&ylvauia — sliould  be  jjortrayed  with  e<]ual  insight 
and  with  compelling  |i«nver,  would  bind  tliis  nation  together 
in  tlje  indissoluble  bonds  of  a  eouimou  syui]>athy  and  a  com- 
mon historic  pride.  Such  a  work  will  ne^'er  be  written,  nor 
would  it  lie  aeelaimed  if  written,  initil  each  State  recognizes 
the  value  of  its  own  historic  material.  No  writer  can  be 
just  to  a  State  until  that  State  is  just  to  itself. 

National  unity  and  stability  must  be  luiilt  upon  a  founda- 
tion nf  common  sympathies,  sacrifices,  and  triumphs.  Every 
battlefield  of  the  Revolution,  where  American  valor  was 
tested  and  not  found  wanting,  will  yet  l>ecome  a  link  in  the 
golden  chain  of  national  brotherhood.  The  men  who  fought 
here  and  the  men  who  have  since  wrought  here  are  nation- 
builders.  Slowly  bnt  surely  the  truth  of  history  is  widen- 
ing its  domain,  and  a  heroic  past  is  returning  to  make  a 
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heroic  and  united  present.  This  Battlefield,  already  a  Mecca 
of  patriotism,  will  yet  become  in  the  expanding  life  of  this 
commonwealth  a  stepping-stone  to  a  larger  national  con- 
sciousness and  a  chapter  in  the  epic  of  a  nation's  birth.  I 
dedicate  this  monument,  therefore,  to  the  spirit  of  a  just 
and  impartial  history.  In  gratitude  and  love  I  dedicate  it 
to  the  splendor  of  the  past  and  to  the  ever-widening  service 
of  the  future. 
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THE  GRAHAM  BUST 


In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  North  Carolina  are  eight 
niches,  designed  to  hold  the  busts  and  statues  of  eight  of  the 
eminent  sons  of  the  State.  Completed  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  these  niches  remained  empty  until  1010, 
silently  protesting  against  the  failure  of  the  State  to  jjerform 
one  of  her  highest  and  most  important  duties^  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  memories  of  the  founders  and  builders  of  the 
Corimio  n  w  ea  1  th. 

Convinced  that  the  State  was  unconsciously  doing  herself 
a  serious  injustice  by  her  negligence,  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving 
the  history  of  the  State,  on  October  23,  1907,  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

**ReBolved,  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  set 
aside  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Commission,  to  bc^  expended 
for  a  marble  bust  of  William  A.  Graham,  to  be  set  up  in  one 
of  the  niches  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol,  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  have  the  bust  executed  in  the  best 
manner  by  some  reputable  sculptor,  as  soon  as  possible/' 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  a  contract  was  made 
with  Mr,  Frederick  W.  Rnckstuhl,  of  New  York,  who  exe- 
cuted the  bust  and  delivered  it  to  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission  in  December,  1909.  Upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Historical  Commission,  Messrs.  Frank  Nash  and 
Thomas  W.  Mason  consented  to  deliver  addresses  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling.  On  the  evening  of  January  12, 
1910,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Housp  of  Representatives,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  the  members 
of  the  State  Historical  Commission,  the  memlx^rs  of  the  Gra- 
ham family,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  North  Carolina, 
and  a  large  audience,  the  bust  was  set  up  in  the  northwestern 
niche  of  the  rotunda  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Capitol j  and 
unveiled  by  Master  William  A.  Graham,  Junior,  the  Fourth. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  consisted  in  the  delivery  of 
the  addresses  printed  in  this  bulletin. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 


BT  J.  BRTA5  OBIMEB 
Chairman  of  tbe  North  Carotliia  EMogrleal  Commlalon 


Ladies  and  Genilevien: 

North  Carolinians  have  been  careless  in  preserving  their 
history,  and  that  we  have  been  neglected,  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  misrepresented  by  historians  of  the  country,  has 
been  largely  our  own  fault.  We  must  remember  that  to 
reeeive  proper  credits  we  must  keep  our  own  accounts*  We 
have  been  lacking  in  self-appreciation  and  wanting  in  a 
pro^XT  State  pride,  which  is  tu  some  extent  due  to  the  fact 
that  wo  were  ignorant  of  the  aeeomplishments  and  heroic 
deeds  of  our  own  people. 

The  North  Carolina  nistorieal  Commission  is  collecting 
from  every  available  source  data  and  records  pertaining  to 
the  history  <if  North  Carolina,  and  stiniulating  and  encour- 
aging liistorical  investigation  and  research  in  every  way  in 
its  |)ower,  and  now  our  history  is  being  more  thoroughly 
sludicKl  and  written  than  ever  before.  The  State  Historical 
(Vunmission  Wieves  that  one  of  the  nut^t  pcrwerful  stirnu- 
lanrs  in  amusing  State  pride  and  proper  appreciation  of  our 
own  great  men  is  to  be  found,  not  merely  in  reconiiu|r  their 
great  deeds,  but  also  in  pi-eserving  their  form*  nwd  fV^IHTM 
in  marble  and  in  bronze.  Inaugurating  this  moftfm/mtf 
therefore,  the  State  Historical  Commission  will  nnml  tkis 
evening  a  marble  bust  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Can^linians — 
William  A.  Graham. 

Accordingly  the  Commission  has  invited  a  scholar  and  his- 
torian, Mr.  Frank  Nash,  to  address  you  upon  the  life  and 
services  of  Governor  Graham,  and  Capt.  Thomas  W.  Mason, 
who,  as  soldier,  statesman  and  orator,  is  known  and  beloved 
by  all  North  Carolinians,  to  speak  upon  the  "Value  of  His- 
torical Memorials  Among  a  Democratic  People," 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM 


BY  FRANK   NASH 


INTRODUCTION 

"  Office  ie  the  most  natunJ  and  proper  aphere  of  a  public  man's  ambi- 
tion, as  that  in  which  he  can  moet  freely  uee  hh  powers  for  the  common 
good  of  hi8  country/'— Lord  Palmer^Um, 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  some  writers  to 
strain  the  facts  of  history  a  little  in  order  that  North  Caro- 
lina may  appear  to  have  been  first  in  some  great  political, 
or  other,  movement.  This  not  only  makes  our  State  motto 
an  hypocrisy,  but  it  has  no  sound  moral  basis,  is  untrue  in 
fact,  and  is  foolish  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy.  That 
she  was  first  at  Bethel  was  an  accident ;  that  she  was  farthest 
at  Gettysburg  and  last  at  Appomattox,  means  daring,  but 
steady,  courage  and  staunch  imfailing  fidcdity.  Indeed  the 
things  in  which  she  was  last  have  done  her  more  credit  than 
those  in  which  she  was  first.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  her 
as  a  meretricious,  volatile,  impulsive  figure,  but  as  a  noble, 
steadfast  one,  unadorned  (cprtainly  by  gewgaws  and  jim- 
cracks),  and  like  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi  pointing  to  her 
sons  as  her  jewels.  Certainly  she  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
them,  for,  at  no  time  from  the  days  of  Glasgow  to  the  days 
of  the  Carpetbagger  and  from  the  days  of  the  Carpetbagger 
to  the  present,  did  any  of  these  sons  prey  upon  her.  Pecula- 
tion and  fraud  in  public  life  may  have  existed  elsewhere, 
but  not  in  North  Carolina. 

In  this  paj)er  T  try  to  depict  one  of  those  sons  as  the  most 
prominent  figure  amid  the  scenes  in  which  he  lived  and 
worked,  and  in  the  company  of  those  who  lived  and  worked 
with  him.  I  want*  too,  to  show  what  he  was  and  what  be 
stood  for,  as  well  as  what  he  did,  frir  it  is  not  so  much  the 
material  as  it  is  the  spiritual,  that  gives  to  men  real  power 
and  renders  them  immortal.     Not  that  activity  and  energy 
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are  to  be  contemned,  far  from  it — slothful  in  business  can 
never  be  predicated  of  the  truly  great  and  good— but  Ijecause 
it  is  the  subtle  and  silent,  but  pervading,  inflnence  of  char- 
acter, only,  that  gives  action,  force  and  efficiency  for  good. 
Thp  story  of  William  A.  Graham's  life  h  well  worth  the 
telling  for  what  he  did,  but  much  more  for  what  he  was. 
The  writer  is  very  eon.scious  that  it  has  not  been  told  ade- 
quately in  the  following  pages.  The  final  word  about  him 
can  not  be  said  until  hi.s  literary  remains  are  eollt^eted  and 
published  with  his  eorres^ixmdence* 

HIS  ANTECEDENTS 
William  A.  Graham  was  no  less  fortunate  in  the  race  from 

which  he  sprang  than  in  his  ininiefiiate  ancestry.  The  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  located  in  Ireland  by  James  T,  and  the  Eng- 
lit*h  by  Cromwell,  made  that  conifK3site  race  which  has  been 
for  some  time  known  to  history  as  the  Scotch-Irish.  During 
three  or  four  generatimis  they  lived  in  Ireland  among  a  people 
hostile  in  faith  and  differing  in  language,  in  ideals,  in  aims 
and  in  temperament.  The  Saxon  was  the  representative  of  a 
stern,  unyielding,  but  essentially  uplifting  Calvinism,  while 
the  Celt  was  the  representative  of  all  the  superstition  and 
ignorance  of  an  unenlightened  Romanism.  The  one  had  a 
faith  so  clear,  so  earnest,  so  vital  that,  in  his  worship  he  dis- 
carded nearly  all  symlwl,  while  the  other*H  faith  was  so 
obscured  by  false  cnneeptions  that  mdy  a  sensuous  and  sym- 
bolic worship  could  appeal  to  his  inferior  nature;  the  one, 
even  in  his  superstitions,  dealing  only  with  things  supernal . 
while  the  other  made  to  himself  graven  images,  likenesses  of 
things  in  heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath^  and  bowed 
down  to  them  and  worshiped  them ;  the  one  industrious  and 
tlirifty,  doing  with  all  his  might  what  his  hands  found  to  do, 
the  othc^r  thriftless,  industrious  only  by  fits  and  starts,  con- 
tent, in  the  midst  of  degrading  [i«3verfy,  to  live  among  swine 
and  fowls;  the  one  sensitive  about  his  rights,  and  ready  in  the 
fear  of  God  to  defend  them  with  a  calm,  cool,  unflinching 
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courage ;  the  other,  a  serf  to  his  lord,  a  child  t«j  his  priest,  a 
willing  servant  to  hig  friend  and  a  savage  to  his  fue,  his  emo- 
tions a  sensitive  harp  that  resjKnided  to  every  wind  of  passion.* 

What  wonder  that  the  contact  uf  two  such  races  should 
result  only  iu  an  antagonism  which  manifested  itself,  on 
occasiuiis,  in  murders,  in  rints  and  in  relentless  warfare! 
But  alt  this  was  to  the  Saxon  a  tonic,  atimulaling  his  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical  development,  making  him  the 
bolder,  the  mure  watchful,  the  more  self-reliant,  lie  was  a 
minority  of  the  jieople  of  Ireland,  but  it  was  a  militant  and 
dominant  minority.  So  little  brought  in  contact  with  the 
English  government  was  he,  that  he  was  fast  beeoming  repulv 
lican  in  his  political  ideals.  Kings  and  governors  were  kings 
aufl  gov(  riiurs  to  him  only  so  long  as  thoy  olieyed  the  laws 
and  were  faithful  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Otherwise  he 
cared  nothing  for  them.  His  liberty  consisted  in  laws  made 
lyy  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  the  due  execution  nf  those 
laws.  He  was  free  not  from  the  law  but  bv  the  law.  So 
these  English  and  Scotch  Protestants  in  Ireland,  these  Sax- 
one  in  Celt  land,  were,  in  their  dealings  with  the  Irish  uncon- 
sciously fitting  themselves  for  their  greater  work  in  America, 
It  was,  90  to  say,  a  forty  years  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  in 
preparation  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  they  entered  that 
land  strong  in  the  holy  contidence  that,  '*the  Lord,  He  it  is 
that  doth  go  before  thee;  He  will  l>e  with  thee;  He  will  not 
fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee  ;  fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed/' 

Of  this  sturdy  and  virile  race  was  James  Graham,  who  at 
the  agi^  of  nineteen  years,  in  1731),  migi*ated  from  County 
Down,  Ireland,  to  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  the  widow  Mary  Bar- 
ber, and  died  in  1T<^3.  By  the  last  marriage  there  were  iive 
children.  In  1768  Mrs,  Graham,  with  her  children,  coming 
by  sea  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  thence  acn»ss  country,  Itn-ated  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.     Itt  1771  she  purchased  a  tract 


^  It  mturt  be  remerobcrGd  thAt  the  Irish  of  the  17lb  oontury  had  only  roaphricl  ■  stajce  of 
radal  development,  throuirh  which  their  Saxon  foea  had  pasacd  2(30  year*  before.  80  thu 
parallel  haa  to  do  only  witn  such  devclopmenta.  and  not  at  all  with  racial  capabUlilea, 
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of  land  eontaiiung  two  hundred  acres  within  three  miles  of 
the  then  little  hamlet  of  Charlutto.  Alost  of  these  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  there  were  many  of  thern^  migrated  from  Penn- 
sylvania south  in  search  of  fertile  lands  in  a  milder  climate. 
It  18  probable  that  this  was  Mrs.  Graham's  motive,  induced 
thereto  also  bv  the  fact  that  many  of  her  neighbors  and 
friends  had  preceded  her.  She  must  have  been  a  woman  of 
remarkable  courage  and  strength  of  character  to  undertake 
this  Inng,  tedious  and  dangerous  journey  with  six  young 
children,  the  youngest  scarcely  more  than  four  years  of  age. 
No  dnnbl  she  selected  the  actual  location  with  a  view  to  the 
religious  and  educational  privileges  convenient  to  it.  John 
Frohock,  Abraham  Alexander  and  Thomas  Polk  bad  already 
laid  off  the  town  of  Charlotte  into  3B0  half-acre  lots,  and  on 
some  of  these  good,  habitable  houses  had  ber:'n  erected.  Eighty 
lots  had  been  s^'dd  and  must  be  built  upon  within  three  years, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture/  So  with  the  court-house,  prison  and 
sttK^ks  there,  with  tradesniLii  and  artisans  plying  their  trades, 
and  lawyers  locating  to  practice  their  profession^  Charlotte  at 
the  time  of  its  inc(»rporation,  November,  1708,  must  have 
been  attracting  some  attention  as  a  p>lace  with  a  future. 
Many  of  the  settlements  about  the  county,  too,  were  fertile, 
frnitfii],  well  tended  farms.  The  rule,  however,  was  here,  as 
it  was  in  all  these  Scotch-Irish  communities,  the  man  to  the 
plow,  the  woman  to  the  distatf  and  the  child  to  the  school. 
Mrs,  Graham,  though  of  limited  means*  after  giving  her  chil- 
dren such  instruction  as  she  was  capable  of  doing,  sent  most 
of  them  to  the  best  school  in  this  section.  Queen's  Museum, 
afterwards  Liberty  HalL  She  instilled  into  all  of  them  a 
love  for  learning  and  a  desire  to  acquire  knowledge.  Her 
sons  wr  re  among  the  most  prominent  men  of  their  time,  and 
probably  came  into  public  notice  at  an  earlier  age  than  any 
nther  youths  of  the  county.  Her  daughters  were  the  heads  of 
families  whose  descendants  are  known  for  their  virtue  and 
intelligence,  and  have  ever  been  prominent  in  the  communi- 


<  Stute  Re<jqrd»  of  Xorth  Curollna.  XXIII.  772-^. 
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tit^s  in  wkich  they  lived  on  account  of  their  worth  and  public 
r^pirit.  She  was,  herself  a  faithful  Presbyterian,  member  of 
Sugar  Creek  church,  and  her  children  were  noted  not  only 
for  their  intelligence  and  activity  in  worldly  matters,  but 
were  also  earnest  supporters  of  morality  and  religion/ 

Iler  third  son.  Joseph  Graham,  was  bom  in  ChesttT 
County,  Pennsylvania,  October  13th,  1750.  He  assisted  in 
cultivating  his  mother's  farm  and  attended  school  in  Char- 
lotte. He  was  distinguished  among  his  fellow-students  for 
talents,  industry  and  manly  bearing.  The  mere  schooling, 
though,  was  not  the  most  valuable  training  that  he  had  at  that 
period*  In  the  political  ferment  of  the  time,  1768-1770,  the 
minds  of  men  were  expanding.  At  every  church  gathering,  at 
every  county  court,  they  discussed  the  power  of  parliament, 
the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  how  liest  to  preserve  those 
rights.  These  discussions  were  going  on  throughout  all  the 
colonies,  making  every  intelligent  man  a  politician,  and  caus- 
ing the  patriots  in  the  face  of  threatened  danger  to  draw 
closer  together  in  sympathy,  thus  paving  the  way  for  future 
organizatiun,  Patrick  Henry,  in  Virginia,  was  but  giving 
eloquent  utterance  to  the  aspirations  and  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  the  people,  unexpressed,  or  inadequately  expressed,  by 
themselves.  He  was^  in  other  words,  but  the  mouthpiece  of, 
and  interpreter  for,  the  people.  The  intelligent  boy  or 
youth,  standing  about  in  these  crowds  listening  to  these  dis- 
cussion? among  his  elders,  was  having  his  own  ideas  enlarged, 
his  patriotism  aroused  and  his  mind  trained  for  his  futun> 
work.  Joseph  Graham  was  interested  in  all  these  discus- 
sions and  atteitded  many  of  these  public  meetings.  He,  as 
a  boy  in  the  ICth  year  of  his  age,  was  present  at  the  adoption 
of  the  Mecklenburg  Resolves  of  May,  1775.  Fifty-five  years 
later  he  gives  an  account  of  this  meeting  and  testifies  that  it 
was  held  on  May  20th.  At  this  distance  of  time,  without 
any  contemporary  reeord  to  verify  his  memory,  there  ore 
errors  in  his  statement  which  subsequently-discovered  records 
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show.  lu  several  iustaiices,  he  mistakea  the  time  of  evento 
that  he  undertakeg  to  narrate,  but  he  and  othera  have  so  com- 
]ilete^ly  identified  May  20th  as  the  date  uiM)n  which  some 
resulutions  were  adopted,  that,  in  the  ahseiiee  of  lM?tter  evi- 
dence we  may  assume  that  a  meeting  was  held  on  that  day, 
in  order  to  take  some  aetioii  upon  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington,  which,  we  know,  arrived  that  week,  the  20th  oecur- 
riug  nn  Saturday.  And  it  makea  no  differenee  whether  they 
nif't  on  Friday  the  19th  and  continued  the  meeting  over  until 
2  a.  m.  of  the  *20th,  or  met  on  Saturday  morning  the  20th, 
so  far  as  the  essential  faet  is  concerned,  that  a  meeting  was 
held  at  that  time  and  that  certain  resolutions  were  adopted. 
Confining  the  issue  to  this  essential  fact,  I  have  seen  nothing 
that  coMtradiets  the  testimony  of  the  many  eye-witnessen  on 
that  point.  We  can  imagine  the  exeiteUKut  and  angfT 
among  these  descendants  of  the  hold  defenders  of  London- 
derry and  Enniskilleu  at  the  new.s  of  Lexington,  how  they 
w^otihl  hold  a  public  meeting  a^  soon  as  the  crowd  cotihi 
gal  her,  how  in  the  anger  and  excitement  of  the  moment  they 
should  adopt  rcsohitious,  which  on  rtdm  .s(*eond  thought  they 
would  realize  were  premature  and  unwise.  That  there  were 
two  meetings,  at  least,  is  perfectly  apparent  from  ihe  faet 
that  the  papers  of  which  J.  McKnitt  Alexander  had  the  cus- 
tody were  resolutions  adopted  at  a  puhlic  meeting  of  which 
he  was  secretary,  wherens  those  of  the  fHst  were  a<lopted  at 
a  committee  nu'eting,  Ephraim  Bn-vard  W-ing  the  secretary 
of  that  committee.  The  resolutions  of  the  Blst,  too,  neces- 
sarily presupposes  a  previous  meetitig,  or  meetings.  They 
are  not  the  product  of  a  day  or  of  a  week.  They  were  not 
devised  hy  one  mind  or  written  by  one  hand.  They  show 
calm  deliberation,  and  not  emotional  excitement  or  sudden 
anger,  such  as  that  provoked  by  news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. It  seems  to  ine,  with  dcfcrene**,  that  the  modern  his- 
torians have  taken  issiu^  on  immaterial  facts  and  have 
obtained  a  verdict  on  those  issues  alone.  Captain  Jack  did 
not  take  the  resolutions  of  the  20th  to  Philadelphia  ;  he  did 
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take  those  of  tlie  31st.  Admitted,  because  proven.  Gover- 
Dor  Martin  Bent  those  of  the  3l8t,  and  not  those  of  the  20th, 
to  London.  Admitted^  beeanse  proven,  Thf^re  was  no  con- 
temporary record,  or  allusion  to  those  of  the  20th ;  there  wore 
both  to  those  of  the  31et.  True,  also,  so  far  as  discovered. 
The  resolutions  written  down  from  memory  by  J,  McKnitt 
Alexander  in  1800,  show  in  their  verbiage  the  influence  of 
the  Deelaratioii  of  July  4th,  1776.  This,  tors  is  probably 
true.  We  have  bc^en  mistaken  heretofore  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  it  is  true,  yet  after  all,  none  of  them  is  essential  to 
the  determination  of  the  true  issue — was  there  a  nieetinj^  held 
on  the  20th  with  resolutions  which  amounted  to  a  LX'claration 
of  Independence  adopted  i  And  to  this  there  are  a  cloud  of 
witnessi'S.  The  wrifer,  when  not  mor<'  than  half  as  f^ld  as 
was  Genera)  Graham  at  this  time,  was  told  of  General  Lee's 
surrender  by  a  lady,  while  we  were  near  an  osage  orange 
hedge,  and  while  she  was  talking  a  raccoon  came  from  under 
the  hcHJge,  If  he  should  live  a  thousand  years  he  will  never 
forget  the  fact  of  the  coon,  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  his  connection  with  General  I.,ee^s  surrender.  Now,  the 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  was  to  Joseph  Graham  what 
this  coon  was  to  myself — a  fact  indelibly  engravetl  upon  his 
memory.  It  seems,  therefore,  reasonably  certain,  though 
there  are  many  conflicts  in  the  testimony  of  the  various  wit- 
nesses, that  the  resolutions  of  the  20th  were  real,  but  having 
been  adopted  in  a  moment  of  anger  and  excitement,  the  sober 
sense  of  the  people  prevailed  in  those  of  the  31st,  and  the 
latter  were  published,  while  the  former  were  permitted  to 
slumber  undisturbed,  in  the  ]>ossession  of  Alexander,  as  a 
folly  to  be  regrotted  rather  than  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance. 

It  was  amid  scenes  such  a&  these,  among  men  such  as  these, 
that  young  Graham  worked  and  stndit'd  and  ihought,  his 
character  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  a  wise  mother, 
developing  into  an  almost  perfect  type  of  the  noble  race  to 
wbirh  hf  belonged — b«>ld,  self-reliant,  earnest,  God-fearing, 
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He  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  took  up  arms  for  hia 
country  and  fought  valiantly,  successfully  and  faithfully, 
until  his  scmees  were  no  longer  needed.  He  was  just  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  *'Ke 
entered  the  army  as  a  private,  passed  through  the  grades  of 
orderly  sergeant,  quartermaster  sergeant,  quartermaster, 
adjutant^  captain,  and  major.  *  *  *  He  commanded  in  fif- 
teen engagements  with  wisdom,  calmness,  courage  and  success 
to  a  degree  perhaps  surpassed  by  no  other  officer  of  the  same 
rank.  Hundreds  w^ho  sensed  under  kis  command  have  tes- 
tified to  the  upright,  faithful,  prudent  and  undaunted  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  responsible  sta- 
tions. Kever  was  he  known  to  sh-rink  from  any  toil,  however 
painful,  or  quail  before  any  dangers,  however  threatening,  or 
avoid  any  privation  or  sacrifice  which  might  promote  his 
oountry^s  cause."^ 

The  very  qualities  that  made  him  successful  as  a  soldier — 
courage,  alertness,  intelligeiicf^made  him  successful  in  civil 
life,  as  legislator,  as  member  uf  two  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions, as  iron  miner  and  founder,  I  may  not  pause  over  the 
stirring  incidents  of  the  military  service  of  this  excellent  man 
and  soldier,  nor  can  I  tell  more  fully  of  his  great  usefulness 
to  church  and  state  in  the  quieter  walks  of  his  civil  career. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  loved  and  served  his  state  and  church 
faithfully  and  welK  that  in  all  that  concerned  their  welfare,  he 
was  not  only  interested,  but  active,  not  only  intelligent  but 
wise.  "His  life  was  a  bright  and  illustrious  pattern  of  domes- 
tic, social  and  public  virtues.  Modest,  amiable,  upright  and 
pious,  he  lived  a  noble  ornament  to  his  country,  a  faithful 
friend  to  the  church  and  a  rich  blessing  to  his  family."  In 
1787  he  married  Miss  Isabella  Davidson,  a  daughter  of  Maj, 
John  Davidson,  and  of  a  family  distinguished  alike  for  intelli- 
geneo  and  patriotism.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  marriage, 
that,  forming  a  business  connection  with  his  father-in-law,  he 
moved  to  Lincoln  County  in  1792,  and  became  an  iron  founder 
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and  monger.  Mrs.  Graham  is  said  to  h&ve  been  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful of  Major  Davidson's  handsome  daughters,  and  hor  char- 
acter corresponded  in  loveliness  and  j^rx>diiess  to  her  personal 
appearance.  It  was  from  her  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
derived  so  nniich  of  the  mauly  beauty  that  was  one  of  his 
distinguishing  characteristics  during  his  long  life.  At  the 
residence  of  his  father  near  Vesnvius  Furnace  in  Lincoln 
County,  he  was  born^  September  5th,  1804. 

CHILDHOOD,  YOUTH  AND  YOUNG  MANHOOO 
William  Alexander  Graham  was  the  eleventh  child  and 
youngest  son  of  General  Joseph  Graham  and  Isabella  David- 
son Grahanij  his  wife.  J[rs.  Graham  died  January  15th, 
1808.  The  eldest  sister,  Sophia,  who  afterwards  marrieil 
Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  of  South  Carolina,  but  was  then  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  assumed  the  care  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  the  family.  She  performed  the  duties  with  faithful- 
ness, consideration  and  affection.  She  was  regarded  as  a  typi- 
cal older  sister  and  daughter  nod  was  renieml>ered  with  great 
love  and  pleasure  by  those  to  whom  she  had  given  her  atten- 
tion and  love.  Young  William  was,  too,  an  object  of  especial 
solicitude  and  care  to  his  father.  He  made  him  his  com- 
panion by  day  and  by  night,  and  instilled  into  him  lessons 
of  virtue,  piety  and  patriotism.  This  constant  ass4:>ciation 
with  so  excellent  a  man  and  so  good  a  Christian  as  General 
Graham  was  one  of  the  strongest  influc^nces  in  shaping  the 
boy*s  life.  For  years  he  lived  the  happy,  free  life  of  the 
ODuntry  boy  in  a  household  where  there  was  competence  if 
not  wealth.  When  he  was  older  he  was  sent  to  a  neighbor- 
hood school,  very  much  against  his  will,  for  he  hid  under 
a  bed  and  had  to  be  dragged  out  by  the  heels.  There  he  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  learning.  His  first  school  away 
from  home  was  in  Meekleuljurg  County,  where  he  lived  with 
his  mother's  brother,  Mr.  Robin  Davidson.  The  school- 
house  being  three  miles  distant,  ho  rode  to  it  on  horseback, 
generally  accompanied  by  James  W.  Osborne,  of  Charlotte, 
who,   being  the  younger,  rode  behind.     His  uncle  became 
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wry  fimtl  of  lh<^  niotherlcw  lad,  and  the  boj  reciprocate  so 
boartily,  that  hr  later  named  one  of  his  boob  for  tliis  mide. 

FrHpri  ihiA  f^iiintry  Hchmi]  he  was  sent  to   the   Fleaaant  Re- 
ir^iH  A»ni|i my  nf  IjncijJutun,  of  which  hie  father  was  one  of 

I  he  (rn-«u»v.  Ujm  room-mate  was  his  couein,  Theodore  W. 
Hriviird^  who  ttfltrwttrd*«  became  distinguished  in  the  State 
of  Muriila,  wln'it*  ho  h<*l<l  several  important  office®.  Xext  he 
vva«  m'lil  t«i  I  ho  i'lrtHKii-nl  whool  of  the  Rev.  I)t.  Mnchat  at 
H!iilc»*«vilk'.  Ilr  wiiH  notod  for  hift  industry,  his  thirst  for 
knowh'«l^'o  immI  hin  n|9iitiNlc  to  learn.  Que  who  knew  him 
will,  <  Uov.  hr.  U.  H.  Mitrritifin),  testified  that  from  his 
rliilillKMHl  hr  wnH  IK)  li'Hw  roaiarkable  for  his  high  sense  of 
houi»i*  uiol  hnlh,  tlnui  for  his  exemption  from  the  levities 
Hiiil  vi(H'M  tMiuiiNtiii  t*»  vtHith,  At  this  academy  he  applied 
hiiiiMf'ir  lu  bin  HliuHoB  with  the*  most  exemplary  diligence. 
■fiitl^o  Hiovurd^  M  <'lii»«HmMtc,  said  of  him:  "He  was  the  only 
lH»y  I  ever  knew,  who  would  sjX'iid  his  Sattirdays  in  reviewing 
the  wtiidii*H  nf  the  week."*  This  habit  he  kept  up,  too,  during 
biM  (AiihHotpu  Ht  ^it'hool  and  eoUege  courst*.  When  he  was  foxir- 
li  in  or  tiftreii  years  of  age,  he,  for  a  time,  probably  during 
H  vneatiiiM,  HU[«Tiiitetided,  on  the  advice  uf  his  brother  John, 
Spring  Hill  forge.  General  Grahnni  was*  much  pleased  with 
bin  work  in  thi^  capaeity,  nayin^  that  it  was  out^  of  the  most 
i»uceeH»^ful  Beasons  in  the  history  i»f  the  works.  His  final  pre|)- 
aratioii  for  college  wat?  obtained  ut  the  llillsboro  Academy, 
•n  nneommonly  good  elnsi^ieal  seh*M»l.  The  Kev.  John  Wilh- 
©rspoon  had  the  gi-neral  pupervision  of  tbii^  school,  but  the 
active  teacher  was  Mr.  John  Itoger^R,  who  had  distinguished 
hinist^lf  ill  bin  profession  at  Wilmington.  President  Cald- 
well induced  them  to  iigrec  that  thoir  institution  should  be 
preparatory  to  the  Fniversity.  MemWrs  of  the  faculty  could 
participate  in  the  periodical  examinations  of  the  pupils, 
and  those  passing  the  examinations  of  the  highest  classes 
had  a  right  to  enter  the  l^iivcrsity  on  certificate  of  the  fact.* 


1  McGebee:  Hemortd  Orfttloo  on  Ufe  and  ServhM  of  WUlUm  A.  Grmhun. 
*  BftlUe:  Hyiory  of  lb«  Ualv«nlty  of  North  CftreUna,  fSH, 
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Mr.  Kogers  had  been  educated  for  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  for  accurate  scholarship  and  capacity  a&  a  tL-achcr,  had 
few  super iors/ 

Yuiiiig  Graham  matriculated  at  the  Uuiversitj  m  the  sum- 
mer of  1820.  Savs  Mr.  MeGehee  in  his  very  aditiirabie 
memorial  oration:^  ''His  course  throughout  his  college  life 
was  admirable  iii  every  way.  lie  appreciated  the  scheme  of 
study  there  established,  not  oidy  as  the  best  discipline  of  the 
intellect,  but  as  ihc  best  foundation  for  knowledge  in  its 
widest  sense.  He  mastered  his  lessons  so  perfectly,  that  each 
lesson  became  a  permanent  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge. 
The  professors  rarely  failed  to  testify  by  a  smile,  or  some 
other  token,  their  approval  of  his  etficieney.  On  one  occasion 
a  professor  (Olmstead),  who  has  attained  a  world-wide  rep- 
utation in  the  field  of  science^  remarked  to  one  of  young 
Graham's  classmates  (John  W.  Norwo^id)  that  his  lecture 
on  chemistry  came  back  as  perfectly  from  Mr.  Graham  as  he 
had  uttered  it  on  the  previous  day.  Some  thirty  years  after, 
the  same  professor  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Graham,  (then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy)  says:  "It  has  often  been  a  source  of  pleas- 
ing  reflection  to  me,  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  bear  some 
part  in  htting  you,  in  early  life,  for  that  elevated  post  of 
honor  and  usefulness  to  which  Providence  has  conducted 
you." 

His  high  sense  of  duty  was  manifested  in  his  conscien- 
tious deportment  under  the  peculiar  form  of  government 
to  which  he  was  then  subject.  His  observance  of  every  law 
and  usage  of  the  college  was  punctilious,  while  to  the  fac- 
ulty hf^  was  ever  scrupulously  and  conspicuously  respectfnl 

His  extraordinary  proficiency  was  purchased  by  no  labori- 
ous drudgery.  The  secret  of  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  precept 
which  he  acted  upon  through  lift' — ^'whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might/'  His  powers  of  concen- 
tration were  great,  his  perceptions  quick,  his  memory  pow- 
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erfnl,  prompt  and  asdidiiously  improved.  Bj  the  joint  force 
of  such  faculties,  he  ooiild  accomplish  much  in  little  time. 
Hence,  nutwifhstanding  his  exemplary  atU^ition  to  his  college 
duties,  he  devoted  mueli  time  to  general  reading.  He  partic- 
ipated regularly  in  the  debates  and  other  exercises  of  the 
Literary  Society.  For  all  such  he  prepaid  hinii^elf  with 
care;  and  it  is  asserted  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Norwood— a  most  couipeteut  jud^je^ — that  his  eom]JMsition8 
were  of  such  exeellence  that,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  they 
would  have  ehallenged  comparison  with  anything  done  by 
him  in  after  life. 

His  engaging  manners  brought  him  into  pleasant  relations 
with  all  his  fellow  students.  He  lived  with  them  upon  terms 
of  the  frankest  and  most  faunHar  intercourse.  In  their  mcwut 
athletic  sjxjrts  he  never  participated,  but  he  was  a  pleaded 
spectator,  and  evinced  by  his  manner  a  hearty  sympathy 
with  their  enjoynu'iits,  Tlis  favorite  exercise  was  walking, 
and  those  who  knew  him  well  will  recollect  that  this  con- 
tinued to  be  bis  favorite  recreation  while  health  was  spared 
him.  With  friends  and  chosen  companions  he  was  cordial 
and  easy,  and  always  the  life  of  the  circle  when  met  to- 
gether. 

He  graduated  in  the  class  of  1824,  he  being  one  of  the 
four  first  honor  men,  the  others  being  Thoraaa  Dew^s,  after- 
wards a  very  able  lawyer,  but  dying  early,  Matthias  Evans 
Manly,  afterwartls  state  senator,  judge  of  the  Superior  and 
Supreme  Courts,  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1866,  but 
not  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  and  Edwin  D.  Sims  of  Virginia, 
afterwards  tutor  in  the  ITniveraity,  and  professor  in  Ran- 
dolph-ilacon  College  and  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  To 
young  Graham  was  assigned  the  classical  oration.  It  has  been 
the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  see  this.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
orderly  resume  of  the  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  clas- 
sics, and  an  argument  for  their  continued  usefulness  in  the 
training  of  the  mind  and  their  giving  breadth  to  one's  cul- 
ture.    His  style  at  that  early  period  had  not  become  individ- 
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ualistic,  but  was  rather  a  reflection  of  his  own  training  at  the 
Universitj^  so  was  a  little  stiff  and  formal.  Other  noted 
graduates  of  1824  were  Daniel  B.  Baker,  jud^e  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Florida ;  John  Bragg,  memlKT  of  Cong^e>^^<  and 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Alabama;  James  W.  Brjan, 
strong  lawyer,  trustee  of  the  Universitj  and  state  senator 
from  Craven ;  A.  J.  DeRoaset,  physician  and  merchant  of 
Wilmington,  treasurer  of  the  Dioceses  of  North  and  East 
Carolina  and  often  deputy  to  the  general  conventions  of  the 
Episcopal  Church;  Augustus  Moore,  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court ;  John  W,  Norwood,  able  lawyer,  member  of  the  legis- 
lature and  senator  from  Orange ;  David  Outlaw,  member  of 
Congress,  state  solicitor,  state  senator  and  delegate  to  the 
convention  of  l^M,  and  Bromtield  L.  Ridley,  chancellor  of 
Tenneflee,' 

After  his  graduation  he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Wither- 
spoon,  at  Lexington,  Kj.,  and  while  there  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  him  in  a  great  slander  ease. 

On  his  return  from  this  tour  he  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  otfice  of  Judge  Rnffin  at  Hillsboro.  The  opinion  of  Judge 
Huffin  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  a  student 
of  law  was  somewhat  peculiar.  He  held  that  he  should  have 
little  assistance  beyond  that  of  having  his  course  of  studies 
prescribed.  lie  must,  as  it  were,  scale  the  height  alone,  by  his 
own  strength  and  courage;  availing  himself  of  a  guide  only 
at  points  otherwise  inaccessible.  Yonng  Graham's  brother, 
JamcB  Graham,  in  a  letter  written  at  this  period,  made  men- 
tion of  this  opinion,  and  urged  him  to  adopt  the  expedient 
resorted  to  by  himself:  '"When  he  would  not  examine  me  I 
took  the  liberty  of  questioning  him  very  fre<]uently,  and 
by  drawing  him  into  e-onversation  on  legal  subjects,  my  own 
ideas  were  rendered  more  clear,  correct  and  lasting."'" 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  contact  of  two  such  minds — the 
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one  young,  ardoiU.  and  acquisitive — the  other  mature  and  vig- 
orous, the  mind  of  a  master  in  his  particular  calling,  could 
result  only  in  good  to  the  younger,  whatever  the  method  of 
instruction  might  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact  yoimg  Graham 
came  to  the  bar  renjarkably  well  prepared.  The  points  be 
made  were  substantial  and  well  sustained,  and  six  years 
afterwards  he  was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  succesafnl  practice. 
lie  obtained  hiH  county  court  license  at  the  December  term, 
182r>,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  sworu  in  before  the 
county  court  at  Hillsboro  in  February,  1827.  His  first 
litigated  case  in  that  court  was  at  the  August  term,  1827, 
Charles  Allison  v,  Samuel  Maddeti,  Judge  Nash,  who  had 
recently  resigned  from  the  Superior  Court  l>ench,  api>raring 
with  him  for  the  plaintif!.*  At  the  ensuing  November  term 
ho  had  two  nther  cases  on  the  trial  docket^  and  three  on  the 
appearance.  He  obtained  his  Superior  Court  license  at  the 
December  term,  1827,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  took  the 
oathf?  at  the  March  term,  1828,  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Orange  County.  His  tirst  litigated  case  was  at  the  same 
term  of  thai  court — Do^  and  John  Dunn,  executor  of  William 
Keeling,  v.  James  Keeling;  A,  D.  Murphey  and  Wiley  P. 
Mangum  for  plaintiff,  and  Frederick  Nash  and  W.  A.  Gra- 
ham for  the  defendant.*  His  first  case  of  importance  in 
the  Superior  Court,"  says  Mr*  McGchce,  *Vaa  one  which 
^^^^  from  peculiar  causes,  exr^itcd  great  local  Interest.    It  involved 

^^^H  an  intricate  question  of  title  to  land.     On  the  day  of  trial, 

^^^H  the  court-room  was  crowded  and  the  bar  fully  occupied  by 

^^^1  lawyers— many   of  them   m.en   of  the   highest   professional 

^^^H  eminence.    When  he  came  to  address  the  jury,  he  spoke  with 

^^^^  modesty,  but  with  ease  and  self-possession.     His  preparation 

H  of  the  case  had  been  thnrough,  and  the  argument  which  he 

H^  delivered  is  described  as  admirable,  both  as  to  matter  and 

^^^K  manner.     Wlien  he  closed,  the  Hon.  William  IL  Hayw^ood, 

^^^H  who  had  then  risen  to  a  high  position  at  the  bar,  turned  to 
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a  distinguished  gentleman,  still  livings  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  inquired  who  bad  prepared  the  argument  which 
Mr.  Graham  bad  delivered  so  handsomely.  The  answer  was, 
*It  is  all  bis  own/  to  whieh  Mr.  Haywood  replied,  *William 
Gaston  could  have  done  it  no  better/  " 

At  the  lime  he  determined  to  locate  at  Hillsboro,  young 
Graham  had  already  spent  several  years  there;  first,  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  llillshoro  Academy ;  second,  as  a  student  of  law 
under  Judge  Rnfhn,  and  third,  as  practitioner  in  the  county 
court.  It  was  centrally  loeated,  convenient  to  the  State  capi- 
tal. It  was  the  county  seat  of  a  large  county,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  25,000,  and  there  was  much  litigation.  It  was 
then,  as  it  had  always  been,  the  foster  mother  of  great  men. 
There  was  no  town  in  the  State  that  contained  so  much  that 
was  best  of  the  public  life  of  the  State,  though  it  had  then  only 
about  four  hundred  white  inhabitants.  There  was  Murphey, 
perhaps  the  greatest  genius  in  its  history;  Rutfin,  the  greatest 
lawyer  and  judge;  Maugum,  one  of  its  gr(*ate*st  popular  ora- 
tors and  statesmen;  Norwood,  the  elder,  able  lawyer,  and  op- 
right  judge;  Nash,  whose  excellencies  as  an  advocate,  said 
Mr.  Abraham  W.  Venable,  were  equaled  by  few  and  surpassed 
by  none,  attaining  later  the  highest  honors  of  his  profession  ; 
Dr.  James  Webb,  distinguished  physician  and  business  man, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  while  Duncan  Cameron, 
George  E.  Badger,  William  K.  Haywood  and  Bartlett 
Yancey,  were  intimately  assiK^iated  with  the  place.  iVmong 
men  of  his  own  age,  were  Richard  S.  Clinton,  Dr.  Edmund 
Striidwick  and  John  W.  Norw(X)d,  his  college-  and  class- 
mate. The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  that  time 
was  the  Rev.  John  Witherspoon,  grandson  nf  the  signer,  an 
able  man,  and,  though  unequal,  on  occasion  eloquent.  He 
was  afterwards  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly.  The  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  the 
Rev.  William  M.  Green,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Mississippi 
and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  South.  Mr.  Dennis 
Heartt  was  successfully  editing  and  publishing  the  IliUshoro 
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Recorder,  The  social  advantages  of  the  place,  too,  were  very 
great.  I?  was  full  of  CEltivated  men  and  women,  none  very 
wealthy,  but  all  having  an  abundance  of  the  comforts  of 
life  and  many  of  itt?  luxuries,  and  they  were  hospitable  with- 
out s^tint.  This  isociety,  though  somewhat  formal,  was  wholly 
delightful.  Nor  was  the  competition  at  the  bar  so  stringent 
as  appears  on  the  surface.  Judge  Norwood  was  at  that 
time  on  the  Superior  Court  liench,  ami  so  eontimied  until 
1836.  Judge  Ruflin  was  on  the  Superior  Court  bench,  re- 
signed that  year,  182ft,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  State 
Bank,  and  the  following  year  was  elevated  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Mangum  was  elected  to  the  Superior  Court 
in  1828,  and  to  the  United  State  Senate  in  1830.  Judge 
Cameron  lived  out  in  the  country,  and  presided  occasionally 
over  the  county  court.  Judge  Murphey'e  health  was  failing, 
and  he  died  in  February,  1832.  Of  the  visiting  lawyers, 
Bartlett  Yancty,  who  did  a  large  business  in  Orange,  died 
in  1828,  and  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1830.  Judge 
WHS  left,  and  he  returned  to  the  bench  in  1836.  There 
is  no  wonder  then  that  so  able  a  young  lawyer  as  Mr.  Gra- 
ham should  l<x*ate  under  these  favorable  ciuiditions  at  Hills- 
boro.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  he  should  be  cordially  re- 
eeived  there,  and  in  a  few  x-ears  should  be  at  the  head  of  its 
bar,  a  preeminence  which  he  maintained  for  forty  years. 
Few  young  men  have  ct^mmencetl  the  practice  i.»f  the  law 
with  greater  natural  and  acquired  qualifications  than  had  he. 
In  him  a  remarkably  handsome  and  dignitied  pre^ience  was 
united  to  the  highest  character,  excellent  mental  endowments, 
untiring  industry,  kind,  courteous  and  elegant,  rather  genial 
manners  and  thonmgh  cnnscientioiisness.  He  was  fully  six 
feet  tall,  very  erect,  and  had  hazel  eyes,  dark  hair  and  clear- 
cut  features.  His  action  in  speaking  was  easy  and  graceful, 
sometimes  warming  into  energy  and  force  when  the  subject 
demanded  it,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  mellow,  har- 
monious and  well  modulated.  He  was  ambitious  and  self- 
reliant,  so  all  that  was  best  in  him  came  at  his  demand. 
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Sueeess  and  rMinplr  te  success  to  such  a  cliaractcr  was  only 
a  matter  of  time*,  and  one  oould  predict  it  for  him  with 
absolute  confidence  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 

LEGISLATOR.  1833  TO  1B4I 

llillsUiro,  enfrauehised  by  Goveniur  Tryon  in  1770,  con- 
tinued to  be  erne  of  the  l>r>rnngh  to\ms  of  the  State  under 
the  Coustitutiun  of  1776,  and  until  borough  representation 
was  abolished  by  the  Convent  ion  of  1835.  The  qualifieatinns 
for  voters  in  these  towns  were:  First,  possession  of  a  free- 
hold in  the  town,  whether  the  proposed  voter  was  a  resident 
or  not ;  second,  freedom,  coupled  with  residence  in  the  town 
for  twelve  uiontbfi,  next  before  and  at  the  day  of  election, 
and  payment  u(  public  taxes.  The  elections  for  borough 
members  were  annual.  Mr.  Graham  repreaented  Hilkboro 
the  last  three  vears  of  its  existence.  At  that  time  there  were 
about  85  qualified  voters  in  the  town,  and  the  elections  were 
generally  close,  and  conducted  amitl  great  excitement  with 
the  free  use  of  intoxieautg.  Though  William  Norwood, 
Thomas  Ruftin^  Jnhn  Scott  and  Frederick  Xash  bad  at  inter- 
vals of  time  represented  it,  its  niember  was  often  some  taveni- 
ke4?per,  or  oue  of  the  lesser  lights  of  its  citizens.  At  Mr. 
Graham's  first  election  he  was  vigorously  opposed.  He  was 
thereafter,  however,  electcil  with  little  opposition. 

At  the  time  he  entered  public  life,  Xorth  Carolina  was 
on  the  whole  retrograding.  Its  soil,  moderately  fertile, 
yielded  remunerative  returns  only  to  intelligent  and  per- 
sistent lalxir.  It  contained  a  great  variety  of  minerals ;  gen- 
erally en<^»nfi:h  in  a  sint!:le  loralitv  to  attract  the  adventurous 
prospector,  not  enough  to  prevent  disappointment  to  bis 
hopes.  There  was  vast  wealth  in  its  forests,  hut  there  was 
little  caiutal  to  exploit  it,  and  no  accessible  market  for  it. 
Away  from  the  cott<m  section,  iu  its  midland  and  west,  it 
was  a  country  of  small  farmers,  a  majority  of  whom  had 
their  material  wants  well  supplied  from  the  products  nf 
their  farms,  but   again   there  was  no  adei]nate  market   for 
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any  excess.  Without  this  market^  there  was  no  hope  that 
thtv  t'i)uld  improve  their  condition,  and  witliout  this  hope, 
llirv  toiled  on,  p^^neration  after  p^eneration,  quite  often  the 
liiliorioiLs  father  being  followed  by  the  shiftless  sou.  In 
conseqtience  of  this  occasional  retrogression  in  families, 
there  were  whole  rommuiiitiGS,  not  rmnierous,  or  large  in 
themselves,  scattered  here  and  there  ihroiighoiit  this  section, 
plajE^iie  spots  upon  the  body  politic,  in  which  the  men  were 
without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world,  and  the  women 
were  without  decency  and  quite  frequently  without  virtue — 
communities,  whose  fragmentary  remains  are  with  us  to 
this  day,  fast  disappearing,  thank  God,  under  more  hopeful 
conditions.  The  opening  of  the  West,  ttxi,  with  its  inviting 
opportunities  for  the  adventurous  and  bold,  was  carrying 
awny  more  and  more  the  brawn  and  sinew  of  the  State. 
Those  who  owned  slaves  might,  year  by  year  and  generation 
after  generation,  tend  their  ancestral  acres  on  or  within  reach 
of  the  navigable  streams  uf  the  East,  and  live  in  ease  and 
comfort  while  they  educated  their  children,  but  to  the  small 
farmer  of  the  West  was  lacking  that  c^^ntact  with  the  world 
which  brings  enlightcnnient  and  hope,  and  stimulates  am- 
bition and  effort.  What  wonder  then  that  North  Carolina 
was  retrograding  and  that  the  pall  of  ignorance,  instead  of 
receding,  was  extending  wider  and  wider  over  its  people! 
It  is  natural  that  under  such  narrow  conditions  the  people 
thcmselvoH  shuuld  l»ecome  narrow,  and  should  think  that 
the  whole  science  of  government  must  expend  itself  on  a 
peniiywiae  pound  foolish  economy,  nnd  that  the  two  great 
evils  in  the  world  were  death  and  taxation.  There  are  two 
remedies  for  such  a  condition  that  are  perfectly  obvioua  to 
us  and  were  no  less  obvious  to  the  great  men  of  that  period : 
First,  bring  the  people  in  contact  with  the  world  by  opening 
highways  of  trade  and  commerce  through  their  borders; 
second,  place  a  free  school  within  reach  of  every  child  in 
the  vState.  That  was  Murphey-s  program,  that  was  Graham's 
program,  that  was  the  program  of  nearly  all  the  Whigs  of 
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the  period.  Some  talk  nowadays  of  the  aiite-kllum  aris- 
tocracy standing  in  the  way  of  the  people's  enlightenment, 
of  their  progress.  Not  so.  The  aristot'rate  (if  I  may  use 
80  false  a  term  to  desig-nate  the  hettor  educated  class)  were 
the  progressives ;  the  reactionaries,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  the  neighborhood  political  bosses,  whose  principal  stock 
in  trade  was  an  attack  upon  the  kid-gloved  aristwracy,  as 
ley  dubbed  the  Whigs  of  the  towns,  Tbcse  Whigs,  with 
le  notable  exceptions,  built  the  railroads  of  the  State. 
They,  again  with  some  notable  exceptions,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  public  school  system.  In  both  these  enterprises, 
Mr.  Grabam  was  a  leader.  Ilis  temperanient  peculiarly 
fitted  him  to  be  a  pioneer  in  tJiis  great  work.  The  influence 
and  training  of  his  father,  and  of  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  sup- 
plemented by  asscK'iation  with  Judge  Murphey,  made  internal 
improvementSj  the  education  of  the  peojile  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  State  the  three  great  ends  that  he  set 
himself  to  secure  in  his  public  life.  With  him  it  was  a  calm, 
set  purpose,  to  be  worked  out  throygb  tbe  meaiis  and  instru- 
raentalities  which  the  times  provided.  Those  means  were 
small,  and  the  instrumentalities  often  perverse  and  blind 
and  stupid,  yet  with  a  self-reliance  that  came  from  self- 
knowledge  as  well  as  knowledge  ai  the  subject,  with  a  self- 
control  tbat  prevented  any  irritation,  be  pursued  bis 
ends  with  a  placid,  but  firm  persistence,  which  was  not 
checked  by  any  rebuff  nor  daunted  by  any  defeat.  Through- 
out his  legislative  career,  during  his  incumbency  of  the 
^l>ematorial  office,  he  was  constantly  stimulating  the 
ambition  and  State  pride  of  the  people  by  telling  them 
of  the  great  deeds  of  their  sires,  constantly  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  striving  to  enlighten  them  by  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  education  among  them  and  to  arouse  them  to 
effort  and  industry  by  bringing  the  highways  of  commerce 
to  their  doors.  Early  in  life  he  learned  the  great  lesson, 
that  in  a  democracy,  where  so  many  adverse  minds  are  to 
be  convinced,  the  progress  of  any  great  reform  is  necessarily 
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slow,  that  «)ft*/ii  it  is  the  work  of  more  than  oiio  generation, 
that  he  and  his  contemporaries  must  be  coutent  with  line 
upon  line  end  pre<*ept  iipou  preeept,  here  a  little  ami  there 
a  little,  leaving  to  the  future  the  fruition  of  their  hopes. 
Very^  very,  often  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  gfr^^t 
men  of  the  past  have  been  realked  in  the  everyday  life 
of  ibe  eonimonalty  of  the  preBeut.  To  them  the  Jays  that 
were  to  eoine  are  the  wiw»&t  witnesses. 

In  the  Legislature  of  183.'^-4  he  whs  plaeeil  niton  the 
Judieiary  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Edneation,^ 
The  House  of  that  body  was  of  average  ability,  its  ablest 
members.  David  Outlaw,  D.  M.  Barringer^  \V,  IL  Battle, 
Charles  B.  Shepard,  J.  H.  J.  Daniel,  James  Seawell^  Charles 
Fisher,  Daniel  W,  Courts,  and  the  Speaker,  William  J. 
Alexander.  It  was  in  session  tifty-tive  days  inehiding  Sun- 
days, enaeted  184  laws,  only  twenty-four  of  whieh  were  pub- 
He,  Nineteen  aeademies  or  sehools,  iueluding  the  predeees- 
sors  of  Wake  Forest  College,  Guilford  Collf*ge  and  St»  Mary's 
at  Raleigh,  two  libraries,  three  gold  mining  eom|)aniea,  fjne 
manufaeturing  association  and  twelve  r^iilroad  eompaniea 
were  ineor|Mirate(l.  This  indieates  the  drift  of  ptiblie  senti- 
ment at  that  time.  The  Bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  was  reehart- 
ered,  and  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  Mer- 
ehaiits  Bank  of  New  Bern  and  the  Albemarle  Bank  of  Eden- 
ton,  were  charterefL  Mr.  Graliani  was  the  author  of  a  bill, 
afterwards  enaeted  into  a  law,  whieh  eorrK'ted  a  gross  in* 
eijuality  in  the  eriminal  laws  as  then  administered,  making 
one  guilty  of  grand  lareeny  as  infamous  upon  convietion  as 
one  eonviefed  of  petty  lareeny/  He  was  on  a  eommittee 
to  inquire  intu  the  right  of  Romulus  M,  Saunders  to  con- 
tinue as  Attorney -General  of  the  State  after  having  accepted 
a  eontmis^ionership  froni  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
French  spoliation  claims.  He  wrote  the  report  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Saunders's  right .^  His  argument  is  based  on  the  word- 
ing  of  the  Constitution  of  177(1 — '*No  person  in  the  State 
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shall  hold  more  than  one  lucrative  office  at  any  one  time,*' 
and  also  upon  the  fact  that  the  offices  were  not  incoiinistent* 
The  constitutional  prohibition  seems  upon  its  fare  to  apply 
onlv  to  State  officeis.  Especially  is  this  true  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Federal  Government  was  not  in  exist* 
ence  when  the  State  Constitution  was  adopted.  The  legis- 
lature of  lS;)3-4  adopted  the  report  thus  made  hy  Mr,  Gra- 
ham, but  that  of  18;j4-5,  repndiating  thiif  view,  passed  a 
joint  reaohition  that  the  office  of  Attorney -General  bad  been 
vacated  by  Mr.  Saunders's  acceptance  nf  the  Federal  Com- 
missionership^  and  Mr,  Saunders,  to  avoid  eontroverBy,  but 
protesting  against  the  accnracy  of  this  legal  conclusion,  re- 
si^ied  as  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Graham  adhered  to  his 
opininu  and  voted  against  the  resolution. 

He  was  sent  again  as  representative  from  Hillslxiro  to  the 
Legislature  of  1834-5,  By  that  time  the  demand  for  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  1776  had  become  so  in- 
sistent that  it  could  no  longer  Vh?  disregarded  with  safety 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  State.  Mr.  Graham  suj> 
ported  the  convention  bill  very  heartily.  During  its  con- 
sideration he  Vdted  against  the  provision  allowing  the  con- 
vention to  submit  the  election  of  governor  to  the  free  white 
vote  of  the  State/  though  he  afterwards  voted  for  the  bill 
with  this  provision  in  it.  This  vc^te  was  afterwards  remem- 
bered to  i^lagnt*  bim  in  his  canvass  with  Mr.  lloke  f<ir  the 
gubernatorial  office  in  1844.  He  explained  that  be  was  never 
opposed  to  the  provision,  but  voted  against  it  while  the 
House  was  considering  the  bill,  section  by  section,  because 
he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Outlaw  of  Bertie  that  the  eastern 
memb«TS,  withnnt  whose  vote  the  bill  could  not  become  a 
law,  would  not  vote  f<»r  it  with  that  provision  in  ll,  so  he 
voted  against  that  to  save  the  bill  itself^  hnt  afterwards 
finding  that  the  bill  could  l)e  passed  with  that  provision  in 
It,  he  followed  what  wa.s  his  inclination  all  the  time  by 
voting  for  it.     To  show  the  attitude  of  some  memlK-rs  nf  ibe 
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House  on  this  provision  and  others,  at  first  iU  advocates 
could  iiiurtter  hut  thirty-live  votes,  while  there  were  ninety- 
four  againat  it/  On  the  proposition  to  suhniit  the  election 
of  Supreme  and  SuiKTior  Court  Judges  to  the  popular  vote, 
tliere  were  twenty-two  ayes  to  one  hundred  and  three  nays.* 
On  the  proposition  to  debar  lawyers,  pleading  under  a  license, 
frtun  membership  in  the  Legislature,  the  vote  was  twenty 
ayes  to  one  hundred  and  ten  nays.*  At  this  session  Mr. 
Graham  was  again  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee.  In  the  latter 
ca|)acity  he  made  a  report  Jantiary  3,  1835,  on  the  res<:>urees 
of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  the  best  means  of  impn^ving  the 
same,  and  aeciimpauied  the  same  by  a  bill  tn  authorize  the 
Literary  Board  tx>  sell  certain  portions  of  the  swamp  lands 
l>elongiiig  to  it.*  This  bill  passed  the  House,  but  failed  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Ilugh  McQueen,  of  Chatham,  at  this  ses- 
sion also  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  to  provide  a  fund 
for  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  This  passed  its  first 
reading,  and  was  then  laid  on  the  table.  By  joint  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly,  however,  it  was  afterwards  ordered 
to  be  appended  to,  and  published  with,  the  laws  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  Literary  Fund  ainuunted  tn  idxuit  $LSO,000,  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  enlarge  at  the  rate  of  $L5,000  or 
$20,000  per  annum,  through  the  sale  of  swamp  lands  and 
the  receipt  of  dividends  from  investment  of  its  capital.  This 
sum  w^s  wholly  inadequate  to  establish  any  general  system 
of  public  schools,  so  the  efforts  of  legislators  were  directed, 
for  the  present,  wholly  toward  increasing  it.  In  the  state 
of  public  sentiment,  tiny  did  not  dare  levy  additional  taxes. 
Indeed  conditions  among  the  people  were  so  wholly  adverse 
to  increased  taxation,  that  a  plan  that  iin'oh^ed  such  increase 
would  hove  proven  utterly  futile. 

On  Deeember  2D,  1834,  Mr.  Graham  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  a  trustee  of  the  University,*  and  he  continued 
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until  hifi  death  to  be  flctivclj  interested  in  all  ot  the  afTairji 
of  that  institution.  An  interesting  political  event  occnrred 
at  this  session.  Judge  Wiley  P.  Mangum  and  Bedford  Brown 
were  the  seiistors  from  the  State  in  the  Federal  Congress. 
Mangum  voted  for  the  resolution  of  censure  on  Jarkson  for 
removing  the  deposits,  passed  March  28,  1834,  and  refused  to 
vote  for  Benton's  resolution  to  ex]uinge  the  eenyure.  The 
Legislature  of  1834-5  was  Democratic,  or  pro-Jaekson,  and 
hence  opposed  to  Mangum.  It  instructed  Mangum  and  Brown 
to  vote  for  the  expunging  resolution.  While  the  House  was 
considering  these  instructions,  Mr.  Graham  delivered  a 
speech  of  remarkable  power  against  them.  He  had  jus?t 
passed  his  thirtieth  birthday,  yet  this  speech  made  him  a 
leader  of  his  party,  the  Whig,  only  second  to  Mr.  Mangum 
in  influence  and  power.  It  had  so  great  an  eifeet  upon  his 
fortunes  and  is  so  characteristic,  that  these  alone  would 
justify  my  giving  it  in  full,  if  spac4*  permitted.  It,  too, 
gives  a  remarkably  clear  and  just  view  of  the  conditions 
as  they  were  in  North  Carolina  at  that  period,  and  of  the 
political  issues  that  confronted  the  people. 

Mr.  Graham  was  again  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  Hillsboro  in  the  Tx-gislature  of  1835-0.  Among  the 
other  able  memVjcrs  of  that  Legislature,  were  Matthias  E. 
Manly,  Kenneth  Ilayner,  Thomas  L.  Clingman  and  Michael 
Hoke,  the  first  three  being  Whigs,  and  the  latter  a  Democrat. 
Mr.  Graham  was  his  party's  candidate  for  sjicaker,  but  was 
defeated  by  William  LL  Haywo«:)d,  the  vote  Ix^ing  tifty-four  to 
sixty-eight.  He  was  again  on  the  Committee  oti  Education, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  C^immittee,  He  intro- 
duced a  bill  incorporating  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad, 
and  defended  it  during  all  the  stages  of  its  enactment  into  a 
law  against  a  vigorous  opposition.  It  was  the  first  railroad 
built  in  the  State.  There  was  much  disenssion  of  the  division 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  p\d)li(*  lands  by  the  Federal 
Government  among  the  states,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
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by  the  Legislature  that  thej  ought  ta  be  so  divided,  the  vote 
beiiif^  seventy  avea  to  fifty -four  nays,  the  division  being  not 
aluiig  jjarty  linos,  Mr.  Graham  voting  aye.  Judge  Martin, 
having  resigned  as  om*  of  the  judges  of  the  Suj)erior  Court, 
Romulu)^  M.  Sannders  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  ninety-seven 
to  succeed  hi  in.  On  the  last  ballot  Mr.  Graham  received 
sixty  votes,  and  the  Register  of  NovemWr  22,  1835,  com- 
inenting  on  this,  says:  *'It  is  due  to  Mr.  Graham  to  .^tate, 
that  though  strongly  solicited,  he  refuspd  to  suffer  his  name 
to  be  put  in  nomination.  Had  he  eonsented,  he  is  so  de- 
servedly a  favorite,  that  the  eontest  would  have  been  a  very 
doubtful  une.  Mr.  Grahant  is  a  young  man,  and  the  flattering 
vote  which  he  received,  under  the  fx^culiar  eircumatances  of 
the  case,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  his  elevated  standing  in 
the  State;' 

The  new  Constitution,  having  gone  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1836,  and  boroughs  having  been  thus  abolished,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham wa.s  a  candidate  t>cfore  the  people  of  Orange  County 
in  (he  summer  of  1836,  to  represent  that  e<mnty  in  the 
Legislature  of  1836-7.  He,  for  the  first  time,  canvassed  the 
county  for  internal  improvement8  and  for  the  distribution  iif 
the  land  proceeds.  He  was  triuinphanlly  elected,  carrying 
with  him  also,  two  out  of  the  other  Whig  candidates  for  the 
House,  Orange  being  entitled  under  the  new  Constitution, 
to  four  representatives.  He,  however,  ran  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  ahead  nf  bis  ticket. 

The  House  was  again  Democratic  by  a  small  majority; 
Haywood  received  sixty  votes  for  speaker  and  Graham  fifty- 
three.^  He  was  on  the  same  standing  committees  as  at  the 
last  session,  and  was  again  ehairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary.^  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Revised  Statutes,  which  were  then  to  be  enacted  into  a  law, 
and  Irxiked  carefully,  painstakingly  and  ably  after  tJieir 
progress  through  the  House,  He  was  also  ehairman  of  a 
joint  committee  of  both  houses  on  the  funds  to  be  received 
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under  the  Deposit  Act  of  Coc^retssw  *nd  as  cbaimum  pro  tcm. 
of  the  committee  made  an  able  and  locid  report  upon  the  did- 
poeition  of  that  fond,  accompanied  by  bills  to  carry  the  sl^^ 
gestions  of  the  ocnnmittee  into  effect.^  In  porsnance  of  the 
act  for  the  distribution  of  the  snrplns  revenne,  nearly  $2S,- 
000,000  were  deposited  with  the  states,  by  three  equal  pay- 
ments in  January.  April  and  July  of  1S37.  Xorth  Caro- 
lina's share  was  $1.4^.757.39.  The  Graham  report  con- 
templated an  equal  division  of  this  fund  into  two:  one,  to 
constitute  a  fund  for  common  schools,  and  the  other,  a  fund 
for  internal  improTcments.  It  very  strongly  reprehended 
the  diversion  of  any  portion  of  this  fund  to  meet  ordinary 
State  liabilities.  The  legislation,  however,  did  not  follow 
this  report  in  its  entirety.  $100,000  were  diverted  to  the 
payment  of  the  civil  contingent  expenses  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, $600,000  were  used  in  purchasing  bank  stock, 
$200,000  were  appropriated  to  draining  swamp  lands,  and 
$533,757.39  purchased  stock  in  the  Wilmington  and  Kaleigh 
Railroad. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1835-6  had  enacted  a  law  to 
regulate  the  mode  of  passing  private  acts.  After  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law,  the  Constitution  of  1835  went  into  effect. 
A  new  provision  was  incorporated  therein  that  the  General 
Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  private  law,  unless  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  that  thirty  days  notice  of  application  to 
pass  such  law,  shall  have  been  given  under  such  directions 
and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  law.  Upon  this 
state  of  things  two  questions  were  submitted  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  1836-7  to  its  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Graham  was  Chairman:  First,  was  the  Act  of  1835  super- 
seded by  the  Constitution,  which  went  into  effect  January 
1,  1836,  in  such  way  as  to  render  it  inoperative  upon  the 
present  and  future  assemblies,  without  its  reenactment ;  sec- 
ond, what  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between  public  and 
private  acts?     Mr.  Graham  replied  to  these  questions  in  a 
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very  able  and  luminous  report.  Except  as  restricted  by  the 
State  and  Federal  constitutions,  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assemhly  to  legislate  is  plenary,  and  its  legislation  binds 
its  succc'ssort^  until  altered  or  repealed  by  them.  The  Act 
of  1835  waB  obnoxious  to  no  provision  of  the  ConBtitution 
of  177(>,  and  being  in  entire  accord  with  the  provision  of 
the  new  ConBtitution,  quoted  above,  it  is  still  in  full  force 
and  eifect.  Upuu  this  point,  among  other  things,  be  said: 
"The  convention  has  not  only  not  taken  away  the  power  to 
enact  euch  a  law,  but  virtually  ordained  that  it  should  be 
passed.  It  is  supposed  that  the  right  to  pass  it  is  derived 
from  the  amendment,  and  it  could  only  be  passed  by  a 
Legislature  convened  under  the  new  Constitution,  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  paragi*aph  of  the  amendment 
now  under  dlscnssion,  conferi*  no  new  power  on  the  General 
Assembly,  but  forbids  the  exercise  of  an  old  one,  except  on 
certain  conditions.  The  legislative  power  of  the  General 
AsHcnibly  extends  not  merely  to  the  present  time  and  events, 
hut  may  prospective!}^  embrace  any  future  contingencies. 
The  law  in  question  might  have  provided  that  in  the  event  of 
the  adoption  uf  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  advertise- 
ment of  application  for  private  acts  should  be  made  for  thirty 
days?,  much  more,  when  it  was  authoritatively  announced  that 
the  amendments  had  been  adopted,  might  it  provide  to  give 
them  practical  operation.  A  wise  lawgiver  will  endeavor  as 
well  to  prevent  grievances  as  to  administer  remedies  for 
them.  To  have  enacted  no  law  in  reference  to  private  acts 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  would  have  been  to 
exclude  any  private  bill  from  consideration  for  at  least  the 
first  thirty  days  of  this  sessiim.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
deem  the  passage  of  the  said  act  to  have  been  both  consti- 
tutinnal  and  expedient." 

In  answer  to  the  seecmd  question  hi*  said:  "On  the  one 
hand  your  committee  have  felt  that  by  a  too  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  term,  private  law,  much  useful  legislation 
might  have  been  prevented  at  the  present  session,  whilst  on 
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the  coutrarj  the  salutarj  operation  of  this  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution wuuld  bu  wholly  abrogated  and  annulled,  unless  the 
General  Assembly  shall  affix  a  proper  construction  to  this 
term,  and  insist  on  its  enforcement  in  every  instance.  It 
can  hardly  he  siippoaed  that  the  judiciary  branch  of  the 
government  will  have  either  the  disposition  or  aiilhorily  to 
look  beyond  the  enactments  of  the  Lc*gislature,  to  asrnrtain 
whether  they  were  passed  with  or  without  legal  notice  of 
their  introduction.  This  clause  of  the  amended  Constitution 
is  binding  therefore  only  on  the  conscience  of  the  legislator, 
and  is  dependent  upon  this  alone  for  its  observance.  Its 
true  meaning  is  for  that  reason  to  be  sought  with  greater 
diligence  and  adhered  to  with  more  vigor.  *  *  *  In  some 
statutes  special  clauses  have  been  inserted  declaring  that  those 
statutes  shall  be  held  and  deemed  public  acts,  but  this,  as  your 
committee  believe,  has  beeu  properly  construed  not  to  change 
the  character  of  the  acts,  but  merelv  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  they  shall  be  alleged  and  provr«l  in  courts  of  juntice. 
Whether  a  statute  be  public  or  private  must  depend  on  its 
nature  and  object.  If  those  be  private,  the  statute  itself  can 
not  be  public,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  contrary ;  nor  should  the  evasion  be  allow^ed  of 
inserting  provisions  of  a  public  kind  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  advertising,  where  they  do 
not  bt^long  to  the  general  scope  of  the  particular  bill.  The 
general  description  of  public  acts  is,  that  they  relate  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large;  and  private^  that  they  relate 
to  individuals  and  their  interests  only.  This  vague  descrip^ 
tion  which  pervadrs  all  the  elementary  books  and  has  by 
many  been  mistaken  as  a  definition,  affords  but  an  unc*^rtain 
test  for  discrimination.  Your  committee  lielieve  that  the 
following  points  are  settled  by  adjudication  or  by  cnmnion 
consent,  to  wit,  that  all  acts  are  public: 

"1,  Which  concern  all  persons  generally. 

"2,  Which  affect  the  sovereign   in  any  of  his   rights  <if 
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sovereigiitj  or  propertj.  Hence  any  act  whii-h  gives  a  penalty 
or  fine  to  the  State  i»,  on  that  account,  public. 

**3.  Wliich  concern  the  officers  of  (he  State,  whether  civil 
or  military. 

'"4.  Which  concern  the  Legislature. 

"5.  Which  relate  to  trade  in  general,  or  the  public  high- 
ways or  navigable  rivers. 

"And  oi  these  some  wr<-  termed  public  local  acts,  and 
others  puiilic  general  acts,  according  to  their  respective 
sphereB  of  operation.  The  foregoing  nummary  may  not 
end>race  all  acts  of  a  public  nature,  hut  is  supported  by 
authority  ^o  far  as  it  extends,  and  may  1)e  useful  in  drawing 
the  line  of  distinction.  Private  acts  embrace  all  those  not 
falling  within  any  of  the  descriptions  aforesaid.  An  atteniptt 
to  detine  theiu  more  particularly  is  unnecessary.  Your  (Com- 
mittee are  aware  that  the  precise  boundary  l>etween  jmblic 
and  private  acts  can  not  in  every  instance  be  determined 
by  the  rules  here  furnished,  but  they  are  gratifie/1  by  the 
retiection  thai  in  a  gi*cat  majority  of  bills  there  can  !>e  no 
questicm  as  to  their  character,  ami  in  any  particular  case 
where  difficulty  may  arise,  the  foregoing  classitication  may 
be  found  useful  if  not  decisive.  To  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  it  w\]\  belong  to  apply  them  with  i>rr»per  discrimi- 
nation, in  each  case  in  which  the  application  becomes 
necessary." 

T  reproduce  this  liuig  extract,  not  so  much  l>ecause  it  is  an 
admirable  statement  of  the  legal  principles  involved,  as  be- 
cause it  throws  light  ujron  the  stage  of  mental  devcdopment 
at  Tvbicb  he  had  arrived  when  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  and  also  u|>on  bis  character.  This  constant  sense  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  this  assumption  that  k^cause  power 
is  irresponsible,  it  is  the  more  incumWnt  Tipon  those  who 
exercise  it,  to  exercise  it  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and 
caution^  characterized  all  his  utterances  and  actions  thrcmgh- 
out  his  whole  career. 

While  on  bis  way  to  one  of  his  courts,  in  ll^3r*,  he  was 
so  injured  by  an  unruly  horse,  that  he  was  compelled  to  go 
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North  for  treatment  in  the  siimnier  of  1837.  Before  the 
accident,  it  was  understood  that  he  or  tludge  Maiigum 
was  to  have  beeu  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Federal 
House  of  Repreaeiitatives.  Judge  Manginn,  however^  posi- 
tively declined^  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Graham  should  be 
nominated,  and  he  was  nominated  withont  a  dissenting  voice. 
He  was  absent  at  the  North  until  a  few  days  before  the 
election.  He  could  make  no  canvass.  Instead  he  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  the  voters  of  the  district,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  issues  of  the  day  and  offered  hinb>elf  as  a  candi- 
date for  their  suffrages.  Martin  Van  Bnrcn  had  been  Presi- 
dent only  a  few  months,  and  the  country  was  in  the  throes 
of  a  severe  panic,  largely  induced  by  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  his  predecessor,  Giinral  Jackson.  Mr.  Graham,  in  this 
letter,  thtis  rapidly  describes  conditions  as  they  then  were: 
*'Onr  public  moneys  amounting  to  many  million  dollars 
have  been  paid  into  banks  which  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
repay  the  goveninient,  and  much  it  is  feared  will  never  l^e  re- 
paid at  all.  Bank  notes  which  constitute  by  far  the  largest 
portion  nf  our  currency  are  no  huiger  convertible  into  specie. 
E.^changes  are  destroyed,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  make  remittances  froni  one  part  of  our  country  to  an* 
other,  to  carry  on  the  necessary  commerce  between  it  and  for- 
eign nations.  Many  of  nur  merchants  and  Either  citizens,  both 
the  judicious  and  prudent  as  well  as  the  rrckless  ami  specu- 
lating»  have  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  both  to  themselves 
and  others,  become  insolvent.  Pecuniary  confidence  between 
man  and  man  has  been  greatly  abridged,  and  in  many  places 
destroyed.  The  great  staple  productions  of  the  country 
have  fallen  in  price,  and  agricidtural  as  well  as  mechanical 
labor  meets  wifh  insufficient  reward.  Our  immediate  sec- 
tion of  the  country  from  its  interior  position,  as  well  as 
other  causes,  is  happily  exempt  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
calamities  which  oppress  others;  but  no  section  can  long 
escape  unless  a  remedy  is  speedily  applied.  Every  section 
is  interested  in  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  the 
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soundness  of  the  circulating  medimn,  the  facilities  of  do- 
mestic trade  and  the  prosperity  of  our  foreign  commerce," 
His  remt'dy  was  a  national  bank,  such  as  that  which  was 
chartered  during  the  Washington  and  Madison  administra- 
tions. "I  believe/*  said  he,  *'that  Congress  has  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  establish  such  bank,  and  I,  at  present  per- 
ceive no  measure  better  calculated  fo  relieve  our  distresses. 
I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  moneyed  power,  and  if  such 
a  corporation  can  not  be  so  restricted  as  to  be  incapable  of 
wanton  injury,  either  to  the  public  or  individuals,  it  should 
not  be  allowed.  But  the  legislative  power  must  l>e  lamentably 
impotent  if  it  can  not  fashion  the  creation  of  its  own  hands 
that  it  '^hall  be  accountable  to  the  law  for  its  conduct  and 
thus  prevent  its  abuses/* 

And  hv  concludes  thus:  '*It  is  known  to  many  of  you  that 
I  did  not  concur  in  the  election  of  the  present  chief  magis- 
trate, and  should  a  competitor  be  presented  whom  I  prefer, 
I  probably  shall  not  do  so  at  the  next  election*  I  will  en- 
deavor, nevertheless,  whether  in  public  or  private  life,  to 
do  justice  to  his  measures,  and  should  deem  myself  altogether 
unworthy  of  your  confidence,  were  I  capable  of  opposing 
or  supporting  any  measure  on  account  of  the  sources  from 
which  it  springs.  My  first  wish  is  that  the  country  should 
be  well  governed,  rather  that  it  should  be  governed  by  any 
particular  set  of  men." 

The  Baleiffh  Register  had  the  following  on  his  candidacy, 
issue  of  July  17,  1837:  **We  do  not  believe  there  lives  a 
man  who  can  with  truth  allege  anght  against  the  character 
of  Mr.  Graham.  We  say  of  our  own  knowledge,  that  he  is 
as  pure  a  public  man  as  we  over  saw,  and  if  elected,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  learning,  talent  and  eloquence  of  the  House 
of  which  he  is  a  member."  Tn  the  issue  of  July  /SI,  18.37, 
he  is  designated  as  follows:  "A  man  whom  even  his  political 
foes  respect  for  his  acquirements,  and  honor  for  the  irre- 
proachable purity  of  his  private  cliaracter." 
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The  Standard  of  July  19,  1837,  took  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent view :  "In  him  the  hank  Whigs  and  Wall  street  brokers 
will  have  as  warm  a  friend  and  as  ardent  a  champion  as 
they  desire.  *  *  *  As  to  Mr.  Graham's  private  char- 
acter we  know  nothing  and  have  heard  nothing  against  it. 
He  is  a  man  of  talents,  but  he  can  never  be  great  among 
great  men.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Though  he  may  be  looked  upon  as 
estimable  as  a  man,  he  is  dangerous  as  a  politician." 

At  almost  exactly  the  same  time  and  in  England  another 
newspaper  writer  wrote  of  Mr.  Gladstone:  "He  is  a  man  of 
very  considerable  talent,  but  has  nothing  approaching  to 
genius.  His  abilities  are  much  more  the  result  of  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  of  mature  study,  than  of  any  prodi- 
gality on  the  part  of  nature  in  the  distribution  of  her  mental 
gifts.  I  have  no  idea  he  will  ever  acquire  the  reputation 
of  a  great  statesman.^" 

Mr.  William  Montgomery  was  elected  by  191  majority, 
the  only  instance  in  Mr.  Graham's  long  public  life  in  which 
he  was  defeated  in  an  election  before  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

He  was  again  a  commoner  from  Orange  County  in  the 
Legislature  of  1838-9,  the  only  Whig  elected  in  that  county, 
all  his  colleagues  being  Democrats.  The  House,  however, 
was  Whig,  and  he  was  elected  speaker  over  Michael  Hoke, 
the  vote  being  sixty-one  to  forty-nine.  This  General  Assem- 
bly is  distinguished  by  its  enactment  of  the  first  comprehen- 
sive school  law.  Says  Mr.  Coon* :  "Early  in  the  session  of  the 
Assembly  of  1838-9,  Mr.  Dockery  repeated  his  resolution 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  H.  G.  Spruill 
presented  a  resolution  and  a  plan  which  contemplated  divid- 
ing the  counties  into  school  districts  and  holding  an  election 
in  each  district  on  the  question  of  scho'ol  or  no  school.  The 
district  was  to  be  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  one-half  the 
teacher's  salary,  the  other  to  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the 
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litertnr  fund.  A  mauMt  Cettture  uf  t]m  plan  was  tbe 
tioD  that  ererr  district  r^anii^  to  ntaUiifti  achook  ahoiild  be 
leqmred  to  Yoce  on  eke  nofilinii  rmr  jemr  wifil  tbej  wiere 
The  pfaui  wJhBJtted  V  ^  literarr  Board 
the  dmaiott  ef  the  State  into  1250  districts, 
calimatiiig  the  avemge  school  populatiou  for  each  diatriet  of 
108  childreD  betwyeii  the  ages  of  fire  and  fifteen ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  ^chixtls  after  the  fashion  advocated  by 
President  Caldwell  some  veara  before ;  the  hi  tiding  of  an  elec- 
tion in  each  county  to  detenaine  whether  it  was  willing  to  levy 
a  tax  for  schools  in  amount  to  twice  the  sum  expected  from 
the  literary  fund:  and  the  appointment  of  a  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  schoola.  It  was  climated  by  the  board  that 
the  inei»me  of  the  school  ftind  was  then  about  $100,000. 
This  amonnt,  added  to  $200,000  proposed  to  be  raiij^d  by 
county  taxation,  would  pay  the  1250  teachers  each  a  salary 
of  $240  a  year.  The  suggestions  of  the  board  were  received 
with  consiilerable  interest.  Bilk  to  carry  out  its  plan^  were 
introduced  in  thf  Senate  by  William  W.  Cherry,  and  in  the 
House  bv  Frederick  J.  HilL  Mr,  Cberrv's  bill  did  not  con- 
teuijilate  establishing  school*  until  another  meeting  of  the 
Assembly;  Mr.  Hill's  bill  provided  for  their  immediate 
establishment.  ♦  *  *  The  net  results  of  the  education  ef- 
forts of  the  Assembly  of  1838-9  was  the  passage,  on  »Tainiary 
7,  \SiiiK  of  a  law  submitting  the  question  of  ^eboctls  or  no 
schools  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  several  counties  in  August* 
1830.  A  favorable  vote  meant  a  county  tax  levy  of  one 
dollar  for  each  two  dollars  to  be  received  from  the  income 
of  the  literary  fund.  The  schools  establiyheti  were  to  be 
under  the  control  of  five  to  ten  county  superintiendents ; 
the  whole  territory  of  the  county  was  to  Ix*  divided  into  no 
more  districts  than  oik-  for  eaeli  thirty-six  square  miles,  and 
the  first  term  of  the  schools  in  each  district  was  to  be  eon- 
ducted  on  $20  of  county  taxation  and  $40  income  from  the 
literary  fund." 

No  meml>er  of  the   Assemhlv  took  a  mnre  active  interest 
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in  the  enactment  of  this  law,  than  did  the  speaker,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. Four  out  of  the  nine  sections  of  the  original  House 
bill  were  in  his  huudwriting,  and  two  of  tlu*  bills  finally 
adopted  bv  the  (^'t»iifererK*e  Cmnmitte^e  were  also  in  his  hand- 
writing.^ It  is  fiaiil  to  have  Umu  adapted  from  the  New 
York  law  on  the  same  subject* 

Mr,  Coon  verv  tinelv  savs  of  this  act":    ''While  the  school 

♦•  1'       ♦' 

law  of  18-39  w^as  not  a  very  satisfaetnrv  nirasure,  it  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Individualism  was  nt«w  gradu- 
allv  to  give  way  to  eonnnuuity  spirit;  selfishness  and  in- 
toleranee,  which  only  desired  to  be  undisturbed,  must  now 
needs  give  place  to  measures  devoted  to  the  welfare  and  u]d- 
lift  of  the  people ;  hatred  of  taxation  for  schools  must  now 
begin  to  disappear  before  the  dawning  i>f  that  wiser  pidiey 
that  no  taxation  is  oppressive  whieb  is  used  in  giving  etpial 
educational  opportnnities  to  all," 

Mr.  Graham  was  reelected  a  mendier  of  the  ITouse  of  Com- 
mons  from  Orange  in  1840.  He  was  aeeomjmnied  by  two 
Whig  colleagues  to.  and  llr.  Wiley  I*,  ifarignm  was  senator 
in,  the  General  Assc^mbly  of  1840-1.  So  fair  and  impartial 
as  speaker  was  lie  the  preceding  session  that  he  w^as  reelected 
unanimously  at  this.  Th(^  meeting  of  the  Legislature  was 
immediately  after  the  triumphant  election  of  Harrison  and 
Tyler.  The  State,  falling  in  line,  had  given  the  Whig  ticket 
a  large  majority.  The  Democratic  Ix*gislature  of  1835-6 
had  instructed  the  then  senators  in  C^ingrrss,  Bedford  Brown 
and  Wiley  P.  Manginn,  to  vote  for  Benton's  expunging  reso- 
lution. Mangnm,  <lenying  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  to 
instruct  him  how  to  vote,  voted  against  that  resolution,  and 
refused  to  resign.  In  the  campaign  of  1836  he  and  Brown, 
who  took  the  affirmative  of  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to 
instruct,  discussed  the  matter  larijely  liefore  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  General  Assembly,  elected  that  year,  w*as 
Democratic  by  a  very  small  majority,  and  Mangnm  inter- 
preting this  as  a  reb\ike  of  his  own  course,  by  the  people 
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themselves,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Strange, 
a  Democrat.  In  1S38-9  conditions  were  reversed.  The  Ben- 
ton resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate  January  H>,  1837, 
both  Brown  and  Strani^e  voting  for  it.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  1S38-9  was  Whig  by  a  substantial  majority.  Ken- 
neth Rnyner,  on  l)crrnil)er  4-,  l!^38,  introdncrd  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  series  of  resohUious  that  in  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  a  condensed  but  definite  statement  of  the  Whig 
faith,  the  first  resolution  containing  a  simple  allrgation  that 
the  present  senatdrs  had  not  truly  rrpresented  the  people  of 
the  State  in  voting  for  Benton's  exputiging  resolution,  and 
th('  last,  Ix'ing  as  follows:  *'That  our  senators  in  Congress 
will  represent  the  wishes  of  a  majority  r»f  the  people  of  the 
State  by  voting  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  resohitions.' '  There 
18  no  doubt  that  these  resolutions  were  drawn  up  at  a  confer- 
ence of  (he  Whig  leaders,  for  the  Eegister,  in  it-s  issue  of 
N'ovemlx^r  2(5,  1838,  said:  **That  course  is  not  to  instruct 
them  as  their  party  instructed  Mangum  to  do  a  particular 
act  or  resign,  but  to  give  so  decided  and  unequivocal  an  ex- 
pression of  the  opinions  of  their  constituents,  that  they  can 
not  disregard  it,  unless  they  are  determined  to  set  at  naught 
the  popular  will  and  practically  assert  their  independence 
of  it."  So  every  amendment  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
was  voted  down»  and  the  resolution  passed  the  former  body, 
without  dotting  an  i  or  crossing  a  i,  December  25thj  and  the 
latter,  December  27,  1838,  in  each  instance  by  a  strict  party 
vote,  so  far  as  their  essential  features  were  concerned.  Sena- 
tors Brown  and  Strange,  protesting  that  %vhen  positive  in- 
structions were  given  them  they  would  either  vote  as  the 
General  Assembly  commanded  them,  or  resign^  hy  a  letter 
to  that  body,  dated  December  31,  1838,  asked  for  more  au- 
thoritative instructions.  These  the  Legislature  never  gave. 
Messrs  Brown  and  Strange,  still  treating  these  resolutions 
as  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature, 
which  did  not  concern  them,  refused  to  resiern  until  June 
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30^  1840.  Their  resiguatimis  were  accompanied  by  luug 
explaiiatioiifi,  the  gist  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing: *'My  resignation  is  not  prompted  by  a  belief  that  the 
resolutions  imiwsed  on  me  any  such  obligation,  but  from  an 
anxious  desire  to  submit  my  public  course  to  the  decision 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  which  would  have  been  done 
sooner,  if  an  ticetiou  bad  sooner  intervened/'  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  General  Assembly,  elected  the  second  Thurs- 
day in  August,  1840,  was  Whig  by  a  large  majority.  These 
vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  it  at  it^  coming  November  ses- 
sion. Bedff)rd  Brown's  term  was  to  expire  March  4,  1841, 
Wiley  P.  Mangimi  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term, 
and  also  for  a  full  term  commencing  at  that  date.  Rolx^rt 
StrangeV  term  was  to  ex|iire  on  March  4,  1843,  and  William 
A,  Graham  was,  on  NovemlHT  24,  1840,  elected  to  fill  tiiis 
by  a  vote  of  ninety-eight  for  himself  and  sixty-four  for 
Strange.  Both  candidates  were  selected  by  the  Whigs 
in  caucus,  out  of  some  five  or  six  names.  Mr.  Matigum 
was  at  the  time  the  kader  of  the  Whiir  party  in  tlie 
State.  By  general  consent  of  the  Whigs  at  large  he  was 
to  be  Mr.  Brown's  successor,  and  be  was  unanimously 
so  named  by  the  eaucns.  It  was  a  very  great  and  un- 
usual honor  that  the  Whigs  conferred  rrn  so  young  a  man 
as  Mr.  Graham  to  choose  him  out  of  five  candidates  as 
United  States  Senator,  when  he  was  a  resident  of  the  same 
county  as  Mr.  Mangiira.  It  is,  too,  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  his  ability  and  his  private  and  public  worth.  His 
selection  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  Whigs, 
Said  the  liegisler  of  Xoveml^er  27,  1840:  "lie  is  a  states- 
man of  high  order,  is  a  powerful  debater,  and  combined  with 
these  qualifications  has  indefatigable  application.  His  vir- 
tues and  amiable  cpuilities  endear  him  to  all  who  know  him." 
The  Democratic  comment,  however,  was  rather  caustic,  un 
his  age,  his  lack  of  experience  and  his  g€M>graphical  situation. 
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UNrTED  STATES  SENATOR 
It  was  flip  second  sossiou  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress 
that  the  new  senators  first  attended-  Mr.  Mangum  wa^ 
sworn  in  on  I>eeeml>er  0th,  and  ilr.  Graham,  Deeeraher  10, 
1840/  That  Congr<?SJ*  was  Democratic,  both  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  was  composed,  then,  of  the 
ahlest  men  in  pnhlie  life  thronghont  the  eonntrv.  From 
Alaluinia  there  were  William  R.  King  and  Clement  C.  Clay; 
from  Delaware,  Thnmas  Clayton;  from  New  Jersey,  Samnel 
L.  Southard;  from  Kentnoky,  Heniy  Clay  and  -John  J. 
Crittenden;  frnni  Missouri,  Thomas  Benton;  from  Georgia, 
Wilson  Lnmpkin;  from  New*  York,  Silas  Wright  and  Na- 
thaniel P.  Tallmadge:  from  ^lassaclmsetts,  Daniel  Wehster 
and  John  Davis;  frrtm  South  Carolina.  Jnhn  C.  CaJhoun 
and  William  C.  Prestun;  from  New  Hampshire,  Franklin 
Fierce;  from  Vermont,  Samuel  Prentiss,  and  from  Virginia, 
William  H.  Roane.  Martin  Van  Buren's  term  as  president 
was  expiring,  and  his  last  annual  message  was  a  defense  of  the 
p*iliey  of  his  a<lniinistrahnn."  Kspeeiallv  did  he  congratu- 
late the  country  that  in  the  midst  nf  the  very  trying  con- 
ditions which  eoiifronte^l  it  at  the  outstart,  a  panic  and  the 
stoppage  of  specie  payments  hy  the  hanks  and  the  consequent 
lass  of  revenue  from  such  a  condition,  complicated  hy  !arge 
expenditures  in  the  removal  of  the  easterTi  Indians,  appro- 
priations for  which  had  already  lieen  made,  every  demand 
upon  it  at  hom«'  or  abroad,  had  heen  promptly  met.  *'This 
has  lx*en  done  nni  only  without  creating  a  ]>ermiinent  deht, 
or  resort  to  additional  taxation  in  any  form,  but  in  the 
miflst  of  a  steadily  progressing  reducti(jn  of  existing  burdens 
n|Hin  the  people,  leaving  still  a  iMinsiderable  balance  of  avail- 
able fun<ls  which  will  remain  in  the  treasury  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  *  *  *  The  policy  of  th<' Federal  Government, 
in  extinguishing  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  national  dt'bt,  and 
subsequently  in  resisti ug  every  temptation  to  create  a  new 
one*  deserves  to  Ur   regarded   in   the  same  favorable  light. 
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Coming  into  office  tbe  dcHiiiircd  enomy  of  b<*tb  (a  national 
debt  and  a  nadonal  bank),  I  bavo  earnestly  endeavored  to 
prevent  a  res(>rt  to  either/'  Mr.  (Tniliain  was  phiced  on  the 
Standing  Couuuittee  on  Revolntinnarv  Claims  at  thiij  aes- 
eiou/  From  that  conmuttce,  on  January  13,  1841,  he  re- 
ported a  bill  to  cause  monuments  to  be  erected  in  honor  of 
Brigadier-Generals  Francis  Nash  and  William  Davidson, 
favorably.*  He  accompanied  the  bill  with  a  special  report 
which  was  ordered  printed.  It  l>eing  his  first  attendance, 
and  at  a  short  scission  w^hen  the  Democrats  had  a  majority,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  larger  debates, 
contenting  hiniBelf  with  a  eon.stant  attendance,  voting  gen- 
erally with  his  party. 

The  Senate  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress,  at  the  call 
of  fbe  President,  met  in  special  session  on  March  4,  1841. 
Mr.  Webster,  having  been  nominated  as  Secretary  of  State 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  had  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Rufns 
Choate.  Levi  Woodbury,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Van  Biiren,  appeared  as  one  of  the  senators 
from  Vermont.  John  J.  Crittenden,  who  had  been  appointetl 
Attornf^y-GeneraU  was  succeeded  by  James  T.  ^forehead. 
John  ilcPberson  Berrien  nppeared  from  Georgia,  and  Hich- 
ard  IL  Bayard  fr*»ni  Orlaware.  The  leaders  of  the  Denn> 
crats  were  Thomas  H.  Bentnn,  William  R.  King,  James 
Buchanan,  vSila.s  Wright  and  Levi  Wofidbury ;  of  the  Whigs, 
Henry  Clay,  Thomas  Clayton,  Sanuud  Prentiss,  William  C. 
Rives  an<l  Wiley  P.  Mangum.  The  Whigs  had  a  majority  of 
seven.  This,  however,  was  nierelv  an  executive  session  to 
confirm  tlie  nominations  of  the  new  president,  Harrison* 
The  new  cabinet  wiis:  Daniel  We!)ster,  Secretary  of  State*; 
Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  Bell,  Secre- 
tary of  War;  George  E.  Badger,  Seerf*tary  of  the  Navy; 
John  J.  Crittenden,  Attorney-General,  and  Caleb  Grainger, 
Postmasfer-Ge'TiPral — n    very    able    eomjiany  of  counselors. 


At   Mr.   Clav's 


iUggf 


'stion.    President    Harrison    calU'd    the 
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Twenty-seventh  Congress  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  May 
31,  1841.  Unfortunately  for  the  country  and  fatally  for 
the  Whig  party,  Mr.  Harrison  died,  after  a  short  illness, 
on  April  4,  1841,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Tyler,  the 
Viet^President,  a  Demoorat,  misplaced  in  the  Whig  party,  to 
the  confusion  and  dismay  of  all  who  wished  it  well.  The 
extra  session  began  at  the  time  appointed,  the  Hoii^e  being 
als*>  Whig  by  nearly  fifty  majority.  The  program  of  the 
Whigs  as  announced  by  their  leader,  Mr,  Clay,  was:* 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  law. 

2.  The  incorporation  of  n  bank  a<laptf'd  to  the  wants  of 
the  people. 

3.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue  (there  was  a 
deficit  at  the  time,  estimated,  of  $14,000,000),  by  the  impo- 
sition of  tariflf  duties,  and  a  temporary  loan. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  necessary  appropriations. 

5.  The  prnspc»ctive  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  public 
land  sales. 

ti.  Some  modification  of  the  banking  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cnhimbia. 

Of  the  tfoiicra!  legislatirm  involved  in  this  program,  all 
was  frustrated  by  the  veto  of  President  Tyler,  except  the 
repeal  of  the  siil>-treasury  law  and  the  temporary  loan. 

The  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
were  olmspn  bv  the  balb»t  of  the  senators,  ^fr.  Graham  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,'  a  very  im- 
portant p^isition  for  so  new  and  so  young  a  senator.  He 
wag  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary 
Claims,*  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  select  com- 
mittee on  sn  much  of  the  President's  message  as  related  to 
a  uniform  currency,  and  a  suitable  fiscal  agent,  by  Mr.  South- 
ard, president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate/  "RemembrTing  that 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  times  was  the  wholly  inade- 
quate currency  system,  this  was  one  of  the  most  important 
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committees  of  the  Congress,  ami  it  was  composed  of  very 
able  senators, — ^Mr.  Clay,  chairman;  Mr.  Choate,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Berrien,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Tallmadge,  Mr.  Bay- 
ard, Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Uuntington.  As  above  said,  how- 
ever, all  the  measures  of  this  committee  were  made  futile  by 
the  veto  of  the  President, 

At  the  second  session  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress, 
Mr,  Graham  was  continued  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Claims,  but  wa^g  transferred  from  the  Committee  on 
Revolutionary  Claims  to  that  on  Pensions.^  He  presided 
over  the  Senate  as  president  pro  tempore  on  February  17, 
1842.*  He  was  appointed  second  on  the  special  Committee 
on  Retrenchment,  on  February  28th.'  On  March  31st*  Mr. 
Clay  retired  from  the  Senate,  and  wrs  succeeded  by  hia 
friend  and  fulluwer^  John  J.  Crittenden,  who,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  original  cabinet  except  Mr.  Webster,  had  resigned 
the  preceding  September,  '*I  want  rest/'  wrote  Mr.  Clay, 
"and  my  private  affairs  want  attention,  Nevertheless  I  would 
rnakt*  any  persotial  sacrifice,  if  by  remaining  here  J  could 
do  any  good;  but  my  belief  is,  I  can  effect  nothing,  and  per- 
haps my  absence  may  remove  an  obstacle  to  something  being 
done  by  others." 

As  I  have  said,  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
left  to  the  adrainietration  of  Mr.  Tyler  an  inheritance  of 
debt,  and  the  fomproniise  tariff  mcas^ore  of  1833,  working 
automatically,  had  reduced  the  revenues  below  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  government.  There  was  an  annually  increas- 
ing deficit.  The  special  session  of  1841  had  authorized  a 
temporary  loan  of  $12,^00,000,  to  tide  over  immediate 
embarrassments.  Coupled  with  that  measure  was  one  re- 
quiring the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands  among  the  states,  this  distribution,  however,  to  be  sus- 
pended whenever  the  necessities  of  the  treasury  required  an 
increase  of  the  tariff  duties  above  the  twenty  per  cent  fixed 
by  the  compromise  of  1833.     To  raise  the  duties  above  this 
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twenty  per  cent  level  wad  absolutely  necessary  to  seizure  an 
ade<]uate  revenue  for  llie  expenses  of  the  government.  Thus 
any  further  distribution  of  these  funds  among  the  states 
could  not  l>e  made.  Indeed  such  was  the  condition  nf  the 
treasury,  that  Congress  was  compelled  at  the  ensuing  session 
to  extend  the  l^an  of  1841  and  add  $5,000,000  thereto.  The 
Democrats  wii^htd  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  gradual  liquidation  of  this  temporary 
loan.  This  the  Whigs  op|v>8od,  and,  having  a  majority,  de- 
feated* It  was  while  the  bill  authorizing  this  loan  wa^  pend- 
ing that  Mr.  Graham  made  his  first  i^et  speech,  April  13, 
1 842,  He  first  shows  that  during  the  four  years  of  the  Van 
Buwn  administration,  the  expenses  of  the  government  ex- 
ceeded its  revenue  by  $.31,000,000;  that  this  drficit  was  re- 
duce<l  to  $5,500,000,  by  the  application  of  $2r),000,000  of 
extraordinary  funds,  $17,000,000  of  surplus  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  administration,  $9,000,000  of  which  slioubl  have 
been  the  fourth  installment  of  the  de}M>sit  <Yf  land  pro- 
ceeds with  the  states,  and  $t),000,000  were  received  from 
debts  due  the  United  States,  principally  for  the  sale  of  it5» 
stock  in  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  that  thvy  iir.t 
only  diverted  this  capital  to  the  payment  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
borrow  $5,500,000  more  by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  to 
meet  their  extravagant  expenditures,  and  this  legacy  of  debt 
tboy  have  left  to  the  Tybn*  administrahon.  '*To  meet  this 
deficiency,  what  have  we?  Instead  of  surplus,  we  have  debt. 
Instead  of  extraordinary  means  falling  in,  we  have  a  daily 
increasing  charge  of  interest.  Instead  nf  a  tariff  of  forty 
per  cent,  we  have  one  nearly  approaching  20  per  cent,  and 
tlmt  upon  little  more  than  half  the  imports.  What  then  is 
fo  Ik*  dc^ne?  *  ♦  ♦  y[y^  President,  our  whole  duty  in 
this  emergency  seems  to  Ite  conipreheiided  in  three  propo- 
sitions; 

"1.  Borrow  such  sum,  upon  the  best  terras  we  can  obtain. 
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will  relieve  uur  jirtt^eiit  utTessities,  ^ud  save  the  publie* 
honor  from  disgrace. 

*'2.  Reduep  our  experiseH  to  tlie  lowest  point  whieh  k  eoii- 
sisteat  with  an  etlieieut  ])iiblie  i*erviee. 

**3.  Levj  such  duties  upon  imports  as  ure  necessary  for  an 
economieal  administration  of  the  government,  and  no  more." 

The  Demoerats  hud  suirgested  that  the  Tvler  administra- 
tion evmid  relieve  Itself  of  all  its  tinaiieial  ditheulties  hy  de- 
manding the  return  of  the  $28,000,000  of  land  proceeds  al- 
ready distributed  among  the  states.  !Mr.  Graham  proceeds 
in  a  calm,  courteous  and  well-reasoned  argument  to  shrtw 
that  such  extraordinary  funds  were  not  to  he  devoted  to  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  go%*ernment,  according  to  the  sclienic 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  even  if  they  cf>uld  snrmcumt  the 
impracticaltleues.s  and  injustice  of  the  scheme  cd'  taking  hack 
from  (he  states  the  money  which  had  bc^en  so  recently  de- 
posited with  them.  "I  have  i^aid,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
authors  of  the  Constitntion  di<l  not  rely  upon  the  public 
lantls  as  a  means  for  the  ordiniirv  maintenance  of  guvt-ni- 
ment.  and,  in  my  hinnhle  opinion,  to  effectuate  their  design 
tu  make  this  a  goveniineiit  of  limited  pi»wers,  confined  to 
comparatively  few  objects,  it  ought  to  be  restricted  to  those 
modes  of  supply  pointed  out  in  the  Constitntion.  All  history 
will  verify  the  fact,  that  those  nations  have  Imhmi  most  re- 
markable for  purity  and  correctness  of  administration,  far 
the  strictest  accountability  of  ]nd»lie  agents,  and  have  longest 
preserved  their  libei'ties,  who  have  kept  their  ruling  powers 
constantly  dependent  upon  the  contributions,  direct  or  in- 
direct, annnfllly  levied  upr»n  the  ]ieople.  As  a  certain  writer 
has  remarke<b  *They  who  would  trani^de  on  their  rights  are 
restrained  hy  the  want  of  their  money.'  This  general  truth 
aj>p!ies  with  tenfold  force  to  a  gnvernment  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  far  distant  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
whom  it  affects,  and  so  coinplicated  in  its  structure  and  so 
diversified  in  its  opf-ratiorm,  that,  to  kr^ep  up  a  minute  knowl- 
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edge  of  its  details  of  administration,  federal  politics  mus^t 
be  made,  to  a  great  extent,  an  exchwive  profession.  That 
period  of  our  history^  when  peculation  and  embexzlemeut 
were  most  rife,  when  the  respousihilify  of  public  officers  was 
least  rigid,  when  salaries  were  unregulated  and  the  gains 
in  many  offices  were  almost  what  their  holders  desired,  and 
when  appropriations  were  most  extravagant,  was  the  period 
whieh  I  have  reviewed  in  the  first  part  of  these  remarks 
(Van  Buren's  administration),  when  revenue  was  not  re- 
dundant but  ^ossly  deficient,  but  there  were  surpluses  and 
extraordinary  mjeans  in  your  coffers,  which  the  administra- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  wiiK  but  to  expend.  Think  von, 
sir,  that  in  any  other  state  of  the  treasury,  a  district  attorney 
would  have  k<ni  allowed  to  receive  emolumc^nts  greater,  by 
more  than  onc^half,  than  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States^grcater  according  to  his  own  declaration 
when  about  to  leave  office,  *than  any  citizen  of  a  free  re- 
public ought  to  receive';  that  marshals,  ci^llcctors  of  customs 
and  postmasters,  would  have  been  permitted,  like  Rijman 
proconsuls,  to  enrich  themselves  to  immense  fortunes  out 
of  the  offices  created  for  public  benefit  alone,  and  oftentimes, 
by  like  instances  of  official  abuses — abuses  to  which  no  cor* 
recti ve  was  applied  until  the  third  of  March,  1S41,  the  very 
last  day  of  the  hUe  adnunistration,  when  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  appropriation  bill — a  kind  of  beqne?t  to  pious 
uses  upon  the  dentblx^d  repentance,  spoken  of  by  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Preston),  restraining  the  com- 
pensation of  fbesf  functionaries  to  r$»>,000  per  annum,  for 
the  future.'* 

On  May  31,  1842,  Mr.  Mangum  was  elected  president 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Southard,  of 
New  Jersey,  who  had  resigned,  thui^  making  a  vacancy  on 
the  Finance  Committee**  Mr.  Graham  was  appointed  to 
fill  this  vacancy.^  A  question  about  which  there  was  much 
discussion  at  this  session  was  the  redistricting  of  the  country 
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>rding  to  the  census  of  1840.  The  Democrats  were  in 
favor  of  leaving  the  matter  of  electing  members  of  the  House 
,of  Repreiiontatives  by  districts  or  by  a  general  ticket  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  various  states.  Mr,  Graham  was  in  favor 
lOf  Congress  determining  this  question  for  itself  and  of  its  re- 
quiring the  legislatures  to  lay  off  contiguous  districts  con- 
taining a  certain  number  (70,680)  of  voters,  thus  in  effect 
prohibiting  tbe  election  of  representatives  bj  general  ticket. 
On  June  3,  1842,  he  made  a  very  able  speech  sustaining  this 
view.  He  discusses  it,  first,  from  the  standpoint  of  expedi- 
ency and,  second,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  constitutionality. 
In  concluding  the  latter  branch  of  the  discussion,  be  said: 
*'But  we  are  told  we  have  no  power  to  pass  this  law,  because 
we  can  not  enforce  its  execution  bv  pena!  sanctions;  and  au 
urgent  appeal  is  made  to  us  by  the  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Woodbtiry)  to  know  whether  au  armed  force  or 
a  writ  of  mandamus  is  to  be  sent  to  the  state  legislatures  to 
compel  them  to  lay  off  the  districts,  No,  sir,  neither.  No 
one  ever  conceived  the  idea  of  compelling  a  free  legislative 
assembly  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  anything  by  physical  force, 
or  the  precept  of  a  court  of  justice.  The  crime  of  omission 
or  commissiion  in  their  constitutional  duty,  like  that  of 
parenticide  among  the  Athenians,  is  provided  with  no  legal 
sanction,  but  left  to  the  oaths  and  consciences  of  men,  to  an 
accountability  to  piddic  opinion,  and  to  that  constituency 
whose  rights  have  been  outraged  or  neglected.  The  preserv- 
ation of  this  government  greatly  depends  on  the  faithful 
fulfillment  of  the  duties  imiiosed  by  the  Constitution  on  the 
state  legislatures.  If  a  majority  of  them  shall  fail  to  elect 
senators  (as  one  has  done),  if  five  or  six  of  those  in  the 
larget^t  states  shall  fail  to  make  regulations  for  choosing 
electors  of  president  and  vice-president,  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  Congress,  the  Union  would  be  as  effectually  dissolved 
as  if  we  who  are  sent  to  the  legislative  halls  of  the  capitol 
fihould  obstinately  refuse  to  attend  in  onr  places  and  pass 
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tile  laws  annually  necessarj  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  h  faith,  honor,  conscience,  and  not  the  hangman's 
whip,  nn  which  at  last  rest  the  blessings  of  this  noblest  human 
iu8titiitiun  wbieh  has  ever  been  devised  for  the  security,  the 
welfare  and  the  happiness  of  man.  The  duties  of  the  states, 
under  our  Constitution,  are  not  to  be  determined  bv  their 
liability  to  punishment,  but  bj  the  eovenantg  into  wbieh  they 
entered  hy  that  iustrunn^iit/' 

At  thin  session  of  CongreBs  a  tariff  bill  was  pa«^8ed.^  It 
represented  fairly  the  Whi^  idea  of  a  I  aril!,  i.  e.  for  revenue 
with  incidental  pmteetiun.  The  President  had  already  stated 
his  objectinn  to  a  bill*  that  contained  a  provision  continuing 
the  distribution  of  the  publit*  land  mlvs,  Mr.  Graham  was 
with  the  Dennu'rats  in  neiirly  h11  the  rf^durtions  proposed 
by  tbein  during  the  eonsideratiun  of  the  bill,  and  voted 
against  it  on  its  third  and  final  reading.  He  was  very 
earnestly  in  favor  of  enntinning  tlip  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  this  bill  Vwdng  a  sur- 
render to  the  T^nvsident  on  this  subject,  he  could  not  vote  for 
it  without  stultifying  his  mvu  record.  Compared  with  the 
prcrtCMt  it  wa.s  an  exeeediitgly  moderate  pnitcction  measure, 
not  averaging  more  than  thirty  \ier  cent.  Moderate,  however, 
as  protection  was  at  that  jx^riod*  he,  being  a  southerner,  was 
even  more  moderate.  He  said  himself  in  his  letter  accept- 
ing the  Whig  nomination  f«*r  governor,  December  18,  1843: 
"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  whilst  T  think  the  govern- 
ment should  collect  the  least  amount  of  money,  which  may  be 
necessary  for  an  efficient  public  service,  in  laying  duties  to 
raise  such  sum,  I  would  incidentally  afford  protection  to 
American  interests,  when  they  were  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  it,  as  well  as  counteract  the  effects  of 
restrietive  rcgxilations  on  our  trade  by  foreign  nations 
wherever  it  should  appear  expedient  to  do  so.  *  *  *  j 
did  not  vote  for  the  tariff  now  existing.  Some  of  its  duties 
were  higher  than  I  approved,  but  in  the  vacant  condition  of 
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the  treaBiiry,  I  would  not  have  withheld  from  it  my  support 
had  an  amendment  which  I  offered,  proposing  a  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states,  been 
incorporated  in  the  bill.'' 

At  the  third  session  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress, 
1842-3,  he  was  again  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims, 
second  on  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  second  on  thr 
Special  Committee  on  Retrenchment. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Graham  was  only  thirty- 
eight  year»  and  five  months  old  when  his  term  aa  United 
States  Senator  expired  in  March,  1843^  and  consider  the 
iutluential  position  he  had  taken  in  that  august  Ixidj,  we 
need  no  stronger  evidence  of  his  ability,  his  faithfulness 
and  his  industry.  The  fimetions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Claims,  at  that  time  when  there  was  no  court 
of  claims,  were  very  much  like  that  of  a  chancellor  presid- 
ing over  a  court  of  equity.  Many  important  matters  were 
presented  to  that  committee  while  Mr.  Graham  was  chair- 
man, raatlers  which  involved  the  reading  and  digesting  of  a 
great  mass  of  written  evidence,  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  of  justice  to  the  ease  under  consideration, 
and  finally  the  rendering  of  the  written  opinion  in  snch  form 
as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  uf  the  great  lawyers  and 
eminent  statesmen,  who  constituted  the  body  to  which  the 
report  was  made,  None  of  his  reports  was  perfunctory,  and 
some  of  them  show  such  industrious  mastery  of  detail,  aiich 
capacity  for  sifting  out  the  strong  from  the  weak,  the  true 
from  the  false,  from  a  great  mass  of  conflicting,  or  obscure^ 
or  false  testimony,  such  clearness  in  statement  of  conclu- 
sions of  fact  and  enunciation  of  legal  and  constifntional 
principles  applicable  to  them,  that  we  are  convinced  he  wouhl 
have  made  a  great  chancellor  as  well  as  a  great  senator,  if 
fair  opportunity  had  presented  itself.* 

The  Legislature  elected  in  North  Carolina,  in  1842,  was 
largely  Democratic    in    lK>fh    branches.     Mr.  Homiilus  M. 

*8«t  hii  Report,  H*in«-FuToir  CUlm.  3  SettmU  Dot).,  tJth  Con.,  34  Scastoa.  No    [17 
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Saunders  and  Mr.  Bedford  Brown,  both  Democrats,  were 

candidates  to  succeed  Mr.  Graham,  and  divided  the  votes  of 
that  party  between  them,  while  the  Whigs  voted  to  a  man 
for  Mr.  Graham.  On  Deet-mber  20,  1842,  Mr.  Graham^s 
name  was  withdrawn  from  the  hallotting,  and  the  next  day 
Mr.  William  II.  Haywood,  Jr.,  was  elected  senator.  Says 
the  Raleigh  RegiMer  of  Di^>ember  23,  1842:  "The  elevation 
of  this  gentleman  over  the  head  of  all  of  the  leaders  of  the 
genuine  Democracy  is  a  strong  exhibition  of  political  leger- 
demain, in  which,  however,  we  believe  be,  himt?elf,  had  no 
hand.  .(As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not  in  Raleigh  at  the 
time.)  ^  *  *  At  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Judge 
Saunders  was  taken  up  as  a  representative  of  the  Calhoun 
wing  of  the  party,  while  the  Hon.  Bedford  Brown,  being 
the  beau  ideal  of  pure  locofocoism,  was  the  nucleus  about 
which  the  elements  of  Van  Burenism  rallied.  It  was  in  vain 
that  caucus  after  caucus  was  held.  The  frit^nds  of  Saunders, 
regarding  his  success  as  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  Mr. 
CalhfMin,  would  not  give  way,  though  in  a  minority.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  Brown's  friends  at  an  early  period  de- 
clared that  they  would  prefer  Mr.  Graham  to  Judge  Saunders, 
and  some  of  them  affirmed  that  in  no  event  could  they  be 
brought  to  the  support  of  any  man  tainted  with  nullification.'' 
After  Mr.  Graham's  withdrawal  on  the  19 tb,  the  Whigs 
had  no  candidate,  but  voted,  some  for  Saunders,  and  others, 
scattering.  When  the  Democrats^  however,  centered  upon 
Mr.  Haywood,  they  again  voted  as  a  body  for  him,  the  tinal 
ballot  standing  Haywood  ninety-five  and  Graham  sixty-nine^ 
w*ith  two  scattering. 

FIRST  TEKM  AS  GOVERNOR 

At  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Mr.  Graham  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Hillsboro.  But  the  people  of  North  Carolina  were  not  wil- 
ling that  he  should  remain  long  out  of  their  service. 

The  Whigs  throughout  the  State,  while  they  were  intensely 
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indignant  at  what  thej  regarded  as  Mr,  Tyler's  treason  to 
their  party,  were  not  discouraged  bj  it.  They  turned  as 
one  man  to  Mr.  Clay,  as  their  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1844,  and  to  Mr.  Graham  aa  their  candidate  for 
governor.  The  Whig  Stale  Convention  was  held  in  Raleigh 
December  7,  1843,  and  Mr.  Graham  was  unanimously  and 
with  great  enthusiasm  chosen  as  its  candidate  for  governor. 
It  was  with  some  sacrifice  of  his  iinancial  interests  that  he 
accepted  this  nomination.  He  said  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance, Deecmber  18,  1843:  *'But,  however  gratifying  to  an 
honorable  pride,  your  commnnicafion  awakens  feelings  also 
of  a  different  character.  It  breaks  in  upon  my  plans  of 
life,  my  professional  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  demands 
a  sacrifice  of  interests  which  can  not  well  be  spared  from  my 
family.  I  had  therefore  most  earnestly  and  anxiously  hoped 
that  the  choice  of  the  convention  would  have  fallen  on  some 
one  of  those  able  and  virtuous  citizens,  whose  names  have 
been  connected  with  this  snbject  and  whose  disinterestedness 
and  zeal  in  the  Whig  cause,  is  only  equaled  by  their  devotion 
to  its  principles.  Nevertheless,  with  my  conceptions  of  duty 
(howevTT  much  I  had  wished  it  otherwise)  I  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  nontinatinn.  Without  stronger  rea- 
sons than  any  I  have  to  \^Tge,  I  could  not  hold  any  other  per- 
son justified  in  refusing  a  call  from  such  a  source,  to  lend 
his  name  and  his  efTnrts  to  the  support  of  principles,  which, 
I  verily  believe,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  enduring  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  country."* 

Mr.  Graham's  opponent  was  a  personal  friend  and  fellow 
county-man^  Michael  Hoke,  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Hoke  was 
young  (only  thirty-four  years  of  age),  ardent  and  able.  He 
was  considered  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  Democrats 
of  the  State,  had  great  personal  magnetism,  was  a  fine  de- 
bater and  universally  popular.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproach- 
able character  and  had  a  great  deal  of  humor,  but  it  was  a 


*NoTi5.— He  w»»  urjtod  very  Btrongly  by  Senstor  M«Diruni  *nd  Mr.  James  W.  Oibomo 
not  to  Aooppt  thla  aomlaaUon,  tbnt  hiti  proper  place  wu  la  the  U.  S.  SeDAte.  ftnd  thla 
would  prevent  hJa  being  eoiuddored  for 
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kindly,  genial  humor  that  left  little  sting  behind  it.  Hia 
death,  on  September  9,  1844,  from  a  fever  contracted  iu  the 
eastern  part  uf  the  State  during  this  campaign,  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  State,  and  it  was  deplored  scarce Ij^  less  by  his 
political  opponents  than  by  his  party  associates.  The  cam- 
paign was  arduous,  the  candidates  occasionally  meeting  in 
joint  discussion.  Graham,  more  learned,  more  experienced, 
calmer,  more  dignified  and  impressive;  Hoke,  more  nimble^ 
quicker,  brighter  and  more  entertaining.  The  Graham-Hoke 
campaiirn  was  long  spr»keii  r>f  in  the  State  in  very  nine  h  the 
same  terms  that  we  sju»ak  of  the  Vanee-Settle  campaign  of 
1876,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  iu  the  history  of  the 
State.     Mr.  Graham  was  elected  by  3,15^3  majority. 

Here  is  a  contemporary  estimate  of  Mr.  Graham  which  I 
give.  It  is  that  of  a  political  foUower,  but  allowing  some- 
thing for  natural  partiality  and  exaggeration,  its  essential 
features  present  hini  very  near  as  he  was:  "Governor  Gra- 
ham dignities  and  adorns  everything  he  touches.  Such  grace, 
such  elegance,  such  ease,  such  candor  and  so  much  placid 
eloquence,  were  never  seen  before  concentrated  in  one  man. 
He  can  not  fail  t(t  acquire  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and 
when  acquired,  he  keeps  it  chained  with  a  magic  spell.  We 
have  seen  speakers  who  seemed  as  if  they  snatched  the  very 
lightnings  and  thunders  of  heaven  to  assist  them  in  over- 
powering the  senses  and  arousing  the  passions  of  their 
hearers ;  we  have  seen  those  who  appeared  to  make  the  very 
walls  laugh  with  anecdote  and  the  air  boisterous  with  rairth ; 
we  have  seen  those  whose  plain,  niatter-of-fflct  statements  fell 
with  convincing  force  upon  the  judgment,  but  in  so  cold  and 
formal  a  manner  that,  althongh  we  were  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  force  of  the  argument  and  the  solidity  of  the 
facts,  we  could  not  fi>rgt»t  the  repulsive  manner  of  the 
speaker;  but  never  have  we  seen  so  due  a  degree  of  the  excel- 
lences of  a  public  speaker  united  in  one  man  as  in  Governor 
Orahnm.  He  is  possessed  of  a  lofty  dignity  withnut  haughti- 
ness, ease  without   affectation,   talent    without    vanitv,   and 
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principlei?  which  have  the  respect  of  cvm'ii  those  who  enter- 
tain others.-*  Of  course  the  tone  of  this  is  exaggerated,  but 
after  all  it  is  simply  truth  aomowhat  eolctretL  Governor 
Graham  had  a  verj  fine  and  noble  presence.  He  was  at  this 
time  the  handsomest  man  in  public  life  in  Xorth  Carolina. 
The  tones  of  his  voice  were  mellow  and  harmonious,  and» 
though  not  strong,  well  modulated.  His  action  was  free» 
easy  and  graeefnl,  on  oeca^ion  wanning  inta  energy.  His 
matter  was  carefully  arrangt'd  so  as  to  give  his  argument 
the  effect  of  cnmulHtion.  He  was  fair  in  statcm^^nt,  and 
perfectly  honest  and  sincere  in  the  positions  he  took.  His 
public  addresses,  though  always  orderly  arranged*  are  never 
closely  reasoned.  He  knew  the  danger  of  the  logical  short 
cut  in  dealing  with  public  questions?.  lis  beauty  and  force 
could  lie  appreciated  only  by  the  initiated^  and  such  were 
not  his  fellow-citizeus  whom  he  was  addressing.  He  very 
seldom  dealt  in  sophistry.  Indeed  so  practical  a  mind  as  his 
could  rarely  do  so.  In  abort  the  matter  of  his  public  speeches 
was  interesting  and  instru(iive,  while  his  manner  was  always 
attractive. 

On  January  1,  1845,  be  was  installed  as  governor,  the 
oaths  of  otiice  1>eiug  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
Rufiin,  in  the  Commons  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses. 
He  then  delivered  his  inaugiaral  address.  After  a  merely 
cursory  glance  at  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Federal 
Government,  in  which  he  condemned  the  practice  of  devoting 
BO  much  of  our  public  discussions  to  Federal  topics,  he  con- 
fines himself  io  the  problems  which  were  to  confront  him  in 
his  coming  administration.  ^*That  these  important  concerns 
of  the  nation  should  be  objects  of  constant  observation  and 
active  vigilance  is  to  be  expected  and  desired;  but  that  thry 
should  be  so  to  the  exclusion  of  those  itnmedinte  interests 
which  come  to  our  liomes  and  our  firesides,  and  which  are 
wisely  retained  under  state  jurisdiction,  is  a  misfortune  to 
be  deprecated.  If  we  glory  in  the  name  of  American  citi/*ens, 
it  should  be  with  feelings  akin  to  filia!  affection  and  grati- 
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tude,  that  we  remember  we  are  North  Carolinians;  and  that 
the  preservation  and  prospcTity  of  our  system  and  its  ability 
to  secure  the  peniianent  and  hahitnal  attaehment  of  the 
people,  depend  quite  as  much,  nay  miieh  more,  upon  an  en- 
lightened policy  and  a  correct  administration  in  the  state 
governments  than  in  that  of  the  union.  *  *  *  North 
Carolina,  possessing  a  soil,  upon  the  averafre  not  alw^ve  the 
medium  ^ade  of  fertility,  but  yielding  fruitful  returns  to 
patient  toil  in  uur  generally  esalubrioua  climate;  excluded  by 
the  nature  of  our  sea  coast  from  any  enlarged  share  in  the 
commrrce  of  the  world,  her  people  have  been  iinired  to  self- 
reliance,  industry  and  economy.  The  natural  fruits  of  this 
situation  have  been  personal  independence,  unostentatious 
self-respect,  habits  in  general  of  morality,  olx^dieiiee  to  the 
law,  fidelity  to  engagements,  public  and  private,  frugality 
in  expenditures  and  loyalty  to  the  government,  the  offspring 
of  the  simple  manners  and  honest  and  manly  character  of  its 
citizens.'*  lie  then  proceeds  to  show  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued efforts  to  provide  an  adequate  common  school  system, 
and  the  means  for  creating  an  adequate  market  for  the  pnv 
durls  of  the  pen])li' :  *'If  we  can  not,  without  too  great  a 
loss  of  profits*  st'tul  our  staples  to  existing  markets,  we  must 
endeavor  to  bring  a  market  nearer  to  them,  by  indnci'ng 
capital  to  come  to  the  State,  by  utilizing  local  capital  in  the 
establishment  of  various  industries  for  which  the  State  could 
provide  so  mitch  raw  nu^trrial,  liy  tht-  biijlding  of  more  rail- 
roads and  better  local  highways.  Our  country  must  be  made 
to  hold  nut  the  hope  and  expectation  of  acquiring  the  means 
of  conifortabk*  livelihood  and  a  reasonable  accumulation,  or 
its  population  can  not  be  expected  to  remain,  nor  its  resources 
to  increase.  While  labor  is  the  true  foundation  of  national 
wealth,  if  may  be,  much  aided  in  its  efforts  by  the  kind  and 
upholding  hand  of  government."  He  concludes  thus:  "In 
our  past  history  we  have  gained  a  high  character  for  the 
virtues  of  honesty  and  fidelity.  Thus  far  our  escutcheon 
s  unstaint'd,  the  public  faith  has  been  kept,  the  public  honor 
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is  innolate.  And  whatever  tests  may  await  us  in  the  future. 
let  US  fervently  unite  our  invocations  to  that  good  Providence, 
who  has  so  signally  upheld  and  preseiTed  us  heretofore,  that 
our  beloved  North  Carolina  may  stili  be  permitted  to  walk 
in  her  integrity,  the  object  of  our  loyalty  and  pride,  as  she 
is  the  home  of  our  hearts  and  affections." 

The  Register  of  January  8,  1845,  commented  on  this  ad* 
dress  as  follows:  "We  have  never  seen  a  larger  or  more 
intelligent  assemblage  on  a  similar  occasion  in  our  State; 
and  we  can  say  without  disparagement  to  others  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Governor  Graham  on  the  occasion  was  deciJeilly  the 
best  inaugural  we  have  ever  heard,  or  have  ever  seen  from 
any  of  the  state  executives  of  the  union.  It  speaks  the  words 
of  truth  and  Rol)erness  to  our  sister  states  and  counsels  our 
own  in  a  lanie;iiage  of  the  soundest  wisdom." 

One  of  the  tirst  problems  with  which  Governor  Graham 
had  to  deal  was  the  foreclosure  of  the  State's  mortgage  on  the 
Raleigh  &  Gaston  Railroad.  The  building  of  railroads  was, 
of  course,  a  new  thing  in  North  Carolina.  The  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  such  work,  as  usual,  wrought  its  own  penalty. 
It  cost  more  than  it  should,  and  was  operated  badly — ex- 
pensivrly  and  inefficiently.  The  State  had  made  itself  liable 
as  surety  (ui  $787,000  of  its  bonds.  The  company  had  failed 
to  pay  even  the  annual  interest  on  these  bonds,  and  the 
State  was  forced  to  pny  both  interest  and  a  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal. I^gal  prcH^'cdings  %vere  instituted  for  the  foreclnsure 
of  all  the  mortgages  on  all  of  the  property  of  that  company 
at  the  Spring  term,  1845,  of  the  Wake  County  Court  of 
Equity.  But  owing  to  the  resistance  made  by  the  company, 
and  ibe  decision  of  the  Superittr  Court  in  their  favor,  an 
appeal  was  rendered  necessary  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  decree  of  foreclosure  was  postponed  to  the  fall  term  of 
that  year.  The  cost  of  the  road  was  $1,500,000,  and  it 
brought  at  the  foreclosure  sale,  on  the  hid  of  the  State, 
through  Governor  Graham,  $t5fi^,000, 

Thr  Legiplature  of  lS44-ri.  also,  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
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Governor  to  collect  tJie  mcmoriak  of  the  Revolutionary  his- 
tory of  the  State.  In  pursuance  of  this,  Governor  Graham 
wrote  to  Judge  Francis  Xavier  Martin,  of  Louisiana,  on 
February  8,  1845:  **Presnming  that  jour  researches  when 
engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the  State  put  you  in  |>os- 
session  of  many  of  the  letters  of  these  early  gijvernors  ( Cas- 
well, Nash  and  liurkej,  as  well  as  other  documents  of  great 
interest  to  our  j)eople,  I  have  to  request  as  a  special  favor 
to  North  Carolina  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  communis 
cate  to  uie  any  of  our  public  documents  of  the  descrijitirtu 
desired,  which  nuiy  Ih'  under  your  control;  or  that  you  will 
inform  me  as  early  as  yttur  convenience  will  permit,  where 
copies  of  them  may  be  procured.'*  But  Judge  Martin,  as  he 
wrote  Governor  Graham  on  March  29,  1S45,  had  collected 
no  material  so  late  as  the  administrations  of  early  governors. 
He  corresponded  also  with  Miss  Mary  Burke,  the  only  sur- 
viving child  of  Governor  Burke»  and  it  was  by  her  consent 
tbar  the  Burke  papers,  then  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  James 
Welib,  of  Hillsboro,  were  turned  over  to  Governor  Swain. 
On  March  5,  1845,  he  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  people 
ttf  the  State^  reciting  the  resolution  of  the  Leiiislature  and 
giving  in  detail  the  jiublie  docnuients  already  discovered  in 
the  capitol  and  describing  those  missing  and  desired,  and 
requesting  them  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the  pres€*rvation  of 
the  memorials  of  the  Revolutionary  pi^riod.  The  early  part 
of  his  first  administration,  too,  was  much  occupied  with  the 
preliminaries  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  Raleigh  for 
the  draf,  dumb  and  blind. 

IL?  met  bis  first  Legislature  in  Noveralxn-,  1840,  with  an 
elal>orate  and  very  able  message,  dealing  largely  with  the 
finances  of  the  State.  The  average  expenditure  for  the  ordi- 
nary support  of  the  government  at  that  time  was  $<>7,50<> 
per  annum.  At  the  same  time  the  income  from  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue  averaged  $83,000,  the  excess  of  which, 
over  and  almve  ordinary  expenses,  was  devoted  to  the  apcount 
of  rebuild  ins:  tbe  capitu!,   interest  on  the  State's  dnbt  until 
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it  W&9  liquidated  in  full  and  to  liabilities  of  the  railroad 
conipanies.  After  showing  that  the  income  could  be  largely 
increased  by  an  adequate  assessment  of  tlie  lands  and  pulla 
in  the  State  (there  had  been  uo  reassessment  of  lands  in  ten 
years),  he  proceeds:  *'No  valuation  can  continue  to  be  a 
just  criterion  of  worth  for  any  considerable  period,  and  a 
reassessment  should  be  provided  for  once  at  least  in  live 
years,  if  it  be  not  annually.  By  adopting  those  measures  of 
fairness  and  justice,  to  collect  what  is  now  imposed  without 
increase  of  taxes^  it  may  reasonably  be  exj>eeted  that  the 
public  revenue  from  present  sources,  now  equal  to  about 
$86,000,  may  be  raised  to  $100,000  per  annum."  Jlv  then 
recommends  a  specific  tax  upon  pleasure  carriages,  gold 
watches  kept  for  use  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  to  go  into 
operation  at  once,  and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  "In 
advising  therefore  but  a  temporary  provision  for  extra  tax- 
ation, 1  am  influenced  by  the  couBideration,  that  possibly 
it  may  not  longer  be  required,  rather  than  a  fear  of  any 
aversion  nf  our  constituents  to  contribute  whatever  may  be 
needed  to  redeem  the  public  obligations,  however  incautiously 
or  unfortunately  entered  into.  The  odious  doctrine  that  a 
State  may  refiise  or  postpone  the  fulfillment  of  contracts 
guaranteed  by  her  public  faith  and  sovereign  houor,  has  no 
resting  place  in  all  our  iMinlors,  and  T  am  yet  to  hear  of  a 
single  exception  to  the  unanimity  of  our  people  upon  this 
subject." 

There  were  at  the  time  many  railroad  schemes.  Amtmg 
others  were  two  proposed  railroads  into  South  Carolina,  one 
from  Wilmington,  which  was  by  this  Legislature  incoriwi- 
rated  as  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester,  and  one  from 
Fayetteville,  Governor  Graham,  while  not  opposing  these 
projects,  was  very  much  in  favor  of  a  railroad  from  Fay- 
etteville to  SalisUury  or  Cliarlotte,  and  thence  into  South 
Carolina.  And  the  Legislature  did  grant  a  charter  to  the 
Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad. 
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At  that  time  our  common  school  system  was  in  its  infancy, 
only  $95,578  being  distributed  by  the  State  for  its  support. 
Governor  Graham  reoonuneuded  that  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools  he  created,  and  that  it  he  tilled 
by  one  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  system 
throughout  the  State,  and  devoting  his  whole  time  and  at- 
tention in  imparting  to  it  vigor  and  usefulness.  "The  sub- 
ject is  of  sufficient  weight,  especially  in  the  infantile  stage 
of  these  institutions,  to  engage  the  best  talents  and  most 
exalted  j»atrintij*m  of  the  country.** 

In  May,  184U,  the  President,  Polk,  called  for  one  regi- 
ment of  volunteer  infantry,  to  be  enrolled  and  held  in  readi- 
ness to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war  with  the 
Republic  of  ^lexico.  Governor  Grabamj  in  response,  issued 
his  proclamatiuiij  and  with  a  most  commendable  prompti- 
tude, said  he,  more  than  three  times  the  number  required 
tendered  their  service.  Capt.  S.  L.  Fremont,  the  army  of- 
ficer appointed  by  the  Federal  Govenmient  to  muster  this 
regiment  into  service,  wrote,  after  he  bad  performed  this 
service  and  was  leaving  the  State:  "Public  men  may  differ 
about  the  justice  of  the  war,  but  the  good  people  of  the  Old 
North  State  have  shown  that  in  a  foreign  war,  they  know 
no  party  but  their  country,  and  no  country  but  their  own.'* 
Governor  Graham's  attitude  toward  the  Mexican  War  was 
that  held  by  most  of  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  period,  i.  e. 
it  was  unnecessary,  if  not  criminal,  and  was  brou£fht  on  not 
by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  by  President  Polk's  pre- 
cipitancy in  sending  General  Taylor  to  take  possession  of  the 
territory  in  dispute  between  the  State  of  Texas  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  War  being  flagrant,  however,  every- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  the  arms  of  the  United  States 
successful. 

To  :^ome  degi*ee  Mr.  Graham's  first  term  as  governor  was 
devoted  to  earrying  out  the  plans  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration (Morehead's)  or  that  had  been  inaugtirated  by  the 
General  At^Hcmbly  of  1844-5,  such  as,  for  instance,  saving 
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the  Sute  hannless  from  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  Railroad  and  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlows  Creek  Canal, 
and  directing  the  settlement  of  the  acconnts  between  the 
State  and  insolvent  purchasers  of  the  Cherokee  lands  and 
their  bondsmen.  In  all  these  matters  he  demonstrated  his 
terj  superior  abilitj  as  an  administrator.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  in  his  management  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
Railroad,  Had  it  not  been  for  a  fire  in  February*  1848,  by 
which  the  machine  shops  and  engine  house  were  destroyed 
and  its  stationary  engine  and  four  locomotives  were  seriously 
damaged,  it  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  have  been 
made  a  profitable  investment.  There  had  been  occasional 
discussions  of  amendment  to  our  penal  code  which  would 
moderate  in  harshness  and  provide  a  penitentiary  for  a  cer- 
tain class  of  offenders  from  ItOl  on,  notably  so  in  1817  and 
in  1822,  but  nothing  definite  had  been  done  until  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1844-5.  The  governor  was  directed  to 
secure  statistics  from  states  in  which  the  penitentiary  system 
then  prevailed  and  submit  the  same  to  the  people  before  an 
election  to  be  held  under  the  Act.  Governor  Graham, 
through  an  extensive  correspondence,  did  collect  the  data 
desired  and  published  the  same  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
State  in  the  early  suramfr  of  1846.  Under  the  act*  the 
question  of  a  penitentiary  or  no  penitentiary  was  snhmitted 
to  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  election  for  governor  in 
August  of  that  year.  The  election  seema  to  have  gone  by 
default  against  any  change,  the  vote  for  it  being  very  small. 
So  satisfactory  to  his  own  party  and  to  the  people  of  the 
State  was  his  first  term  a^^  governor,  that  in  January,  1846, 
Governor  Graham  was  nominated  for  a  second,  by  a  largely 
attended  and  very  enthusiastic  Whig  convention,  and  the 
following  Ani^ist  was  reelected  by  a  great  majority  (7,850), 
over  his  Democratic  opptment,  James  B,  Shepard.  Mr. 
SLepord  was  a  man  of  fine  ability  and  was  a  good  speaker, 
but  he  had  inherited  wealth,  so  was  disinclined  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  politics  and  of  the  bar.     TTis  candidaey  and  canvass 
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against  so  popular  aud  etiicii'Dt  a  governor  as  Mr.  Graham 
was,  of  course,  a  forlorn  hope,  Mr.  Graham,  had,  by  this 
time,  become  nnquest  ion  ably  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party 
in  the  State.  He  praftieally  dictated  the  poiicy  nf  that 
party.  I  do  not  use  the  term  dictate  in  an  offensive  sens^e, 
for  he  was  too  courteous  a  gentleman  and  too  wise  a  public 
mail  ever  to  assume  a  dictatorial  manner.  His  knowledge 
uf  the  people  was  so  extensive  and  so  accurate,  that  his  party 
associates  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  in  all  matters  of  p^jlicy,  and  so  alm<w^t  invariably 
adopted  his  views  after  a  conference,  or  if  on  rare  oceasious 
they  overruled  him,  had  cause  to  regret  it,  as  subsequent 
events  showed  their  wisdom.  As  a  party  leader,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  he  was  never  excelled  by  any  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  1848-0,  tho  two  parties  %vere 
tied  in  both  Ilonse  and  Senate,  so  a  compromise  was  made 
by  which  R.  B.  Gilliam,  Whig,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Calvin  Gravps,  Democrat,  was  elected  Sj^eaker  of 
the  Senate.  The  principal  subjects  for  consideration  by  this 
Legislature  were  the  establishment  of  a  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Raleigh,  the  disposition  of  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  Railroad  and  the  charter  of  the  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road, Governor  Graham  gives  his  views  at  large  on  all  these 
topics  in  his  last  biennial  message.  He  conclinb's  his  recom- 
mendatioo  of  a  State  Ilos|)ital  as  follows  '^A  distinguished 
person  of  the  gentler  sex/  who  has  devoted  much  of  her  life 
to  the  pious  duty  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  lunatic  before 
States  and  communities,  has  recently  traversed  a  considerable 
part  of  this  State  in  search  of  information  respecting  these 
unfortunates  among  us,  and  will  probably  ask  leave  to  pre- 
sent their  cause  to  you  at  an  early  day.  T  ean  not  too  ear- 
nestly commend  the  cause  ifsfOf.  nr  the  disiiiterc8ted  benevo- 
lence of  its  advocat-e," 

There  is  no  more  dramatic  incideiit  in  the  history  of  the 
State  than  Miss  Dix^s  apfvea!  to  this  Legislature,  Mr,  Doh- 
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bins'a  great  speech^  and  the  passage  of  the  act  on  January 
29th,  1849,  but  it  is  without  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

Governor  Graham^s  views  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  were  so  interwoven  with 
those  on  the  charter  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  that  I 
discuss  them  together.  He  said  in  his  message  that  there 
were  only  three  modes  of  disposing  of  the  former  road:  Ist^ 
a  resale  to  exist iug  stockholders  by  eom promise  of  the  suits 
now  pending,  if  suitable  terms  l)e  offered;  2d,  retain  it  as  a 
permanent  property  of  the  State  after  repairing  it  in  the  bt\st 
manner;  antt,  r3d,  to  unite  it  with  another  work  through  the 
interior  uf  the  State.  The  last  was  the  plan  which  he 
urged  very  forcibly  upon  the  I^egislature  in  his  regular  mes- 
sage and  in  two  special  messages  sent  to  the  Senate.  His 
idea  was  to  fill  in  the  missing  link  between  Raleigh  and 
Columbia,  S.  C,  in  the  great  chain  of  railways  from  Xew 
York  to  New  Orleans  by  incorporating  and  building  a  rail- 
road to  be  called  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  from  Raleigh 
to  Salisbury,  and  thence  on  to  Charlotte,  where  it  would  con- 
nect with  the  Charlotte  and  Columbia  road,  already  char- 
tered and  then  being  built.  The  details  of  his  plan  may  be 
summarized  thus:  Private  ijidividuals  to  subscribe  $500,000. 
As  soon  as  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  shoubl  Vw 
satisfied  that  these  subscriptions  were  in  good  faith  and  sol- 
vent, the  suits  then  pending  against  delinquent  subscribers 
to  the  stock  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  road  should  abate,  the 
new  eorporarion  was  to  be  formed  and  the  State  to  convey  that 
road  to  it.  He  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  new  road  would 
be  not  tnore  than  $2,500,000^  and  of  this  the  State  w^as  to 
assunn*  half^  but  the  conveyance  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
road  was  to  he  in  lieu  of  $500,000  of  the  State's  subscrip- 
tion. The  f$500,000,  subscrik^d  privately  as  above  said,  were 
to  be  used  first  in  putting  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  road  in 
thorough  repair  and  good  conditiou,  and  the  balaiu^e  was  to 
be  expended  in  building  the  new  road  toward  Salisbury  from 
Raleigh.    He  estimated  that  there  would  be  alxjut  forty  miles 
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thus  coiuploted.  After  so  much  of  the  work  should  be  done, 
then  the  State  was  to  advance  such  further  sum  as  might  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  road,  the  amount  paid  by  the  State^ 
however,  to  be  always  iu  equal  pmixtrtion  to  those  paid  by 
private  stockholders.  His  scheme  also  comprehended  the 
building  later  a  railroad  from  Kaleigh  to  Goldsboro  and 
one  from  sume  point  east  of  the  Yadkin  to  Fayetteville,  and 
still  later  one  from  Goldsboro  to  Beaufort.  As  is  well  known 
this  scheme  was  not  adopted  in  its  entirety.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  only  through  many  concessions  and  compromises 
in  the  face  of  very  determined  opposition  that  the  Xorth 
Carolina  Railroad  was  chartered*  The  Democratic  speaker 
of  the  Senate,  Calvin  Graves,  fully  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act,  committed  political  suicide  when  he  broke 
the  tie  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  railroad.  Governor 
Graham  supported  this  measure  sincerely,  though  it  was 
S(»me  modification  of  his  own.  lie  is  said  to  have  drawn  the 
whole  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Ashe,  of  New  Hanover,  and  was  certainly  the  author 
of  section  45  to  the  end  of  the  act.  (Laws  1849-9,  chapter 
82.)  Tf  any  one  coidd  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  whfre  there  were  so  many  taking 
an  active  and  efficient  part  in  its  inception,  certainly  it  was 
Governor  Graham.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  railroad 
by  Calvin  Graves  in  the  presence  of  a  lare:e  crowd  at  Greens- 
boro, on  July  11th,  1851.  Governor  Graham  was  then  in 
Washington  City,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  so  could  not 
attend  this  meeting,  but  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  read  to 
the  assembly  and  from  which  I  extract  the  following:  '*To 
the  friends  of  thia  enterprise,  with  whom  T  have  been  proud 
to  cooperate  in  the  darkest  hours  of  its  fate,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  £rood  citizens  of  the  State,  who  shall  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  its  happy  commen cement,  1  offer  my  hearty 
congratulations  and  good  wishes.  *  *  *  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  of  its  final  completion,  as  a  time  of  deliverance  not 
merely  from  the  shackles  of  commercial  boudnsre,  but  from 
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the  dominion  of  prejudice  and  error,  which,  however  hon- 
estly entertained,  have  been  the  bane  of  our  prosperity." 

There  were  three  measures  that  he  repeatedly  urged  upon 
both  of  his  Legislatures,  but  in  vain:  1st,  the  appointment 
of  a  state  commissioner  of  education;  2d,  the  abolition  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  county  courts  over  pleas ;  and,  3d,  a  more 
modem  and  more  efficient  system  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  roads. 

This  summary  of  the  leading  events  and  laeasures  of  Gov- 
ernor Graham's  two  administrations  shows  how  wise  and 
practical  he  was  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
Adopting  a  phrase  of  his  own,  "he  devoted  himself  to  those 
noble  studies,  by  which  States  are  made  prosperous  and  their 
people  happy,"  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  he  applied 
wisely  to  the  service  of  his  native  State.  His  messages, 
addresses  and  other  state  papers  were  systematically  ar- 
ranged, businesslike  and  practical,  indicating  hard,  intelli- 
gent, apprehending  and  appreciative  labor.  Their  style  was 
pellucid,  flowing  and  attractive,  yet  dignified  and  impressive 
In  the  weight  of  their  matter,  in  the  orderliness  of  its 
arrangement  and  in  the  attractiveness  of  their  vehicle,  they 
compare  well  with  the  state  papers  of  any  man  at  any  period. 

TO  TME  CIVIL  WAR 

At  the  end  of  his  last  term  as  Governor,  in  January,  1849, 
Mr.  Graham  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Hillsboro  and  in  the  adjoining  counties. 

General  Taylor  was  inaugurated  as  President  in  March  of 
that  year.  The  end  of  the  Mexican  War,  with  the  cession  of 
a  vast  territory  to  the  United  States,  presented  many  serious 
problems  to  the  Taylor  administration.  That,  however, 
which  assumed  an  exceedingly  threatening  aspect  and  ab- 
sorbed most  painfully  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  was 
what  was  and  should  be  the  legal  and  constitutional  status 
of  slavery  in  the  newly  acquired  territory.  The  ^N'orth, 
speaking  *reiierally,  was  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
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extension  of  slave  territory,  while  the  South,  staiidiiig  upon 
its  clear  rights  under  the  Constitution,  was  equally  deter- 
nunt'd  that  fhe  new  territory  should  \k^  tijH'ti  to  st^ttlemriit  by 
slavch* riders  if  (hey  so  desired,  without  any  interference 
with  their  slave  property.  Never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  there  appeared  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  po  splendid  an  array  of  talent,  of  (Statesmanship  and 
ardent  patrintisnj  as  in  the  Senate  of  the  Thirty-tirst  Congress 
at  its  first  session,  yet  never  was  there  so  plain  an  illustration 
of  the  ftitility  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  men  when  set 
in  opp>sition  to  that  march  of  events,  whieh  is  eontrolled  only 
by  the  inlinite  wisdom  of  Providence.  These  wise  men  cuuld 
bring  alxjiit  a  compromise  which  eindd  postpone  for  a 
moment  the  final  catastrophe, — that  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham  was  a  very  much  interested  and  sympathetic 
ol>server  of  all  the  events  whieh  led  up  to  Mr.  Clay's  famous 
eomproniise,  and  was  iu  frequent  eonimnnieation  with  the 
senators  from  North  Carolina,  Messrs,  Badger  and  Mangimi. 
lh\  himself,  snppoHed  that  meastire  withont  reserve.  In 
the  summer  of  1849,  President  Taylor  offered  him  his  choice 
of  the  missions  to  Russia  and  to  Spain.  Fortunately  for  his 
State  and  conntry,  he  had  no  inclination  to  a  foreign  appoint- 
ment. On  Jnly  4th,  1850,  the  President  was  much  ex]xised 
to  a  hot  sun,  and  contracted  a  fever  fmm  which  he  died  on 
the  Oth.  The  Vicf^President,  Millard  Fillmore^  qualified 
the  nt  xt  day  as  President,  It  has  heen  the  habit  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Fillmore  as  a  man  of  only  moderate  ability,  domi- 
nated and  controlled  by  his  %'ery  able  and  experienced  cabi- 
net. The  truth  is,  he  had  already  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  (then  also  Appropriations)  Committee  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Congress,  shown  his  unusual  ability  as  a 
practical,  conservative,  lalxirious  legislator.  Without  being  at 
all  brilliant,  he  had  in  full  measure  the  capacity  tVtr  labor,  fur 
calm,  sane,  un impassioned  investigation,  and  for  firm,  con- 
sistent action,  when  once  his  course  of  action  had  been  deter- 
mined upon.     He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  indnbi- 
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table  patriotism.  Had  not  rhe  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  been  adverse  to  him  during  the  less  than  three  years 
fif  his  adininistratioTi,  that  administrotion  wonld  have  been 
noted  for  its  L-onstruetive  statesmanship.  Many  useful  and 
salutary  measures  advoeated  by  him  were  disregarded  by 
Congi-ess,  but  his  admitdstration  has  to  its  eredit  cheap  post- 
ago,  the  extension  of  the  Capitnl,  the  Perry  Expedition^  the 
exploration  of  the  Amazon  and,  to  some  extent,  (he  and  his 
advisers  being  in  sympathy  with  it,  whereas  General  Taylor 
was  lukewarm,  if  not  opposed  to  it),  the  compromise  of  1850* 

Soon  after  General  Taylor's  death  his  eaViinet  resigned, 
Mr.  FiUmore  selected  as  their  successors:  Daniel  Webster, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Thomas  Corwin,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nry ;  Charb^s  M.  Cunrad,  Secretary  of  War;  William  A. 
Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  James  A.  Pearce,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Postmaster-General,  and 
John  J.  Crittenden,  Attorney-General. 

To  this  important  office,  Mr,  Graham,  thoirgh  compara- 
tively a  young  man,  only  4<>  years  of  age,  eame  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  powers.  His  diligence  in  mastering  detail, 
his  capacity  for  labor,  his  acei  ssibility  and  courtesy  to  com- 
petent advisers  and  his  sound  and  well-balanced  judgment, 
soou  made  him  an  exceptionally  etHcient  secretary.  The 
measures  with  which  he  was  especially  identified  were  four: 

lst»  Tl^^organization  of  tlie  coast  survey,  making  it  more 
practical  and  usefuL 

2d,  Reorganization  of  the  j)ersonuel  of  the  navy,  i>rovidiug 
for  the  retirement  of  officers,  etc. 

3d.  The  exploration  of  the  Amazon. 

4th,  The  expedition  to  Japan. 

On  the  first  of  these  measures  Mr.  Benton  commented  ftB 
f«41ows  in  a  letter  to  him.  dated  Ft bruary  19th,  1851:  "I 
have  just  read  a  second  time  your  report  on  the  coast  survey 
subject.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  reports  I  ever 
read — a  model  of  a  business  report,  and  one  which  should 
carry  conviction  In  every  candid,  inquiring  mind.     T  deem 
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it  ODP  of  the  largest  reforms,  lx>th  iu  an  economical  and 
administrative  point  of  view,  which  the  state  of  our  affairs 
admits  uf.'-* 

A  gentleman,  still  living  and  who  has  a  very  accurate 
memory,  reports  a  conversation  had  with  Com,  M.  F,  Maury 
long  after  this  period,  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  Secretary  Graham's  efficiency,  and  his  own  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  him  for  giving  him  opportunities  to  set  out  on  his 
own  difitjnguished  career. 

On  the  second  of  these  measures,  Mr.  McGehee,  (Memorial 
Oration,  pages  25-G)  quotes  a  letter  of  another  distinguished 
senator:  ''You  had  a  new  Held  opened  to  you,  and  well  and 
ably  have  you  occupied  every  portion  of  it.  The  report  is 
to  be  properly  ehaTacteriz<^Ml  by  a  bold  originality  of  con- 
ception and  a  fearlessness  of  re8|K)usibility  too  rare  in  that 
class  of  stat^  papers.  You  have  had  to  grapple  with  a  sys- 
tem built  up  by  a  series  of  abuses,  and  to  use  the  knife — that 
fearful  and  unpopular  instrument — somewhat  unsparingly. 
If  I  do  nr>t  greatly  err,  it  will  give  yon  more  reputation  in 
the  country  than  anything  you  have  heretofore  produced 
befrire  the  public."  Tht^  third  great  measure  of  his  secre- 
taryship was  the  exploration  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  by 
Lieutenants  Herndon  and  Gibbon.  This  was  suggested  by 
Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury.  Seeing  the  importance  of  this  venture, 
both  as  adding  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  that  remote  and 
little  known  conntry,  as  well  as  the  possibilities  for  trade 
with  its  inhabitants,  Secretary  Graham  readily  adopted  the 
suggest  ion.  Ilis  letter  of  instrnction  to  Lieutenant  Hern* 
don,  Febrnary  15th^  1851,  is  characterized  by  that  famil- 
iarity with  the  details  of  the  project  and  that  clearness  as 
well  as  largeness  of  view  which  are  found  in  all  his  impor- 
tant papers. 

Of  all  the  great  measures  with  which  he  wa^  identified  as 
cabinet  official,  that  which  was  most  fruitful  in  results  w^aa 
the  Perry  Expedition  to  Japan.     There  had  been  many  dxs- 
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asters  among  the  fishing  vessels  »»£  the  United  States  on  the 
uncharted,  or  insufficiently  charted,  seas  of  the  northeast 
coast  of  Asia,  A  fishing  vessel  had  been  cast  away  on  the 
coast  of  Formosa,  and  all  its  sorvivurs  had  been  massacred. 
Another  vessel  had  been  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  and 
the  fifteen  survivors  had  lieen  cast  into  prison  and  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary 
dispute,  the  cession  of  Califoruia  by  Mexico,  the  discovery 
of  gold  there  and  the  comiiletion  of  the  Panama  Railroad, 
had  aronsed  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  promisinijj 
aspect  of  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  the  far  East. 
Japan  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  hermit  nations  of  the 
world.  As  early  as  December,  1850,  Commodore  Perry 
suggested  to  Secretary  Graham  the  project  of  an  expedition 
to  Japan.  Mr.  Graham,  at  once  impressed  with  the  hope- 
fulness of  the  sehf^me  and  its  far-reaching  consequences  if 
successful^  encouraged  the  commodore  to  confer  confiden- 
tially with  Mr.  Aspinwall,  of  Xew  York,  who  had  experience 
in  trade  to  the  East  and  had  recently  completed  the  Panama 
Railroad,  and  certain  mariners  iu  Boston,  and  collect  such 
facts  and  statistics  us  might  throw  light  upon  the  subject, 
and  report  to  him.  At  this  time  the  discussion  was  kept 
from  the  public,  because  it  was  feared  that  England  or 
France  might  forestall  this  country,  if  information  of  these 
proposals  should  reach  either  of  those  powers.  Mr.  Graham, 
upon  receipt  of  the  information  desired,  seems  to  have  laid 
the  matter  l)efore  the  cabinet,  but  without  their  coming  to 
any  definite  conclusion  at  that  time.  Soon  after  it  was  the 
fortune  of  an  American  vessel  to  rescue  a  number  of  Jap- 
anese in  the  Pacific  aliout  six  hundred  miles  from  Japan,  and 
to  bring  them  into  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  The  admin- 
istration, npou  hearing  (^f  this,  quickly  realized  its  import- 
ance as  giving  an  opportunity  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  Japan.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  return 
these  Japanese  to  their  home  on  a  man-of-war,  which,  leaving 
San  Francisco,  was  to  join  the  Eastern  Squadron  at  Macao 
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or  Hong  Kong.  Meantime  Com.  John  H.  Aulick  was  dis- 
patched, with  additional  vessels,  to  take  command  of  the 
Kaslern  Squadron,  bearing  with  him  from  President  Fill- 
more a  letter  to  the  Enn>erur  of  Japan.  The  instruetions  to 
Aniirk,  Maj  31st,  1851,  drawn  hj  Secretary  Graham,  do 
not,  on  their  face  contemplate  a  special  mieaion  to  Japan. 
Wht-n  the  nhipwrecked  Japane^^e  reached  their  home  escorted 
l>y  the  American  war  vet^stdR,  (he  natives  refnsrd  to  permit 
them  to  land,  or  to  supply  the  American  vessels  with  food  or 
wat€*r.  Early  in  the  year  1852,  no  doubt  under  the  nrging 
of  Commotlnre  Perry  and  Mr.  Graham,  the  jdans  of  the 
adminiHiration  nnderwent  a  change.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined that  Perry  should  be  given  the  command  of  the  East- 
ern Squadron  and  that  he  should  go  with  very  considerable 
reenfureement  of  vessels  upon  a  special  mission  to  Japan. 
He  was  commissioned  on  March  24th,  1852,  preparations 
were  l>egun  immediately  to  fit  out  his  squadron,  and  he 
sailed  on  November  24th,  1852,  Auliek  having  in  the  mean- 
time, July  lOtli,  been  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  East- 
ern Squadron.  The  results  of  this  expedition  are  before  the 
world.  There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  Governor  Graham  was 
the  prime  mover,  in  tlie  cal>inet.  of  this  epoch-making 
advcnlure. 

His  St  rvices  as  Secretarv  of  th<'  Navv  showctl  the  counirv 
that  be  was  a  tine  admiiiistratiir  as  well  as  an  able  ^tateynian, 
as  much  master  of  detail,  as  he  was  capable  of  taking  whole 
views  of  great  public  questions.  The  Whig  National  Con- 
vention met  in  June,  1852.  President  Fillmore,  who  was 
supported  very  earnestly  by  Mr,  Graham  and  who,  nt^cord- 
ing  to  all  the  rules  of  the  game,  should  ha\e  been  nominated, 
led  on  the  tirst  ballot,  but  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  still  alb 
powerfob  threw  his  intlnence  to  General  Scott,  and  nomi- 
nated him.  Mr,  Graham  was  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  on  the  second  ballot,  receiving  332  votes  against 
52  for  Bates,  of  Missouri. 

Never  was  a  weaker  nomination  nnole  for  an  i-xalted  nlfice 
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by  any  party  (liaii  that  of  General  Scott  by  the  Whigs.  He 
was  an  able  and  virtuous  man,  but  many  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  his  charaetLT  approached  so  near  Ijeing  ridiculous  in 
themselves  and  lent  themselves  so  readily  tu  earicature^  that 
his  candidacy,  though  a  tragedy  to  the  Whig  party,  became 
a  comedy  to  a  large  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens.  There 
was  defection,  tno,  among  the  Whigs  of  the  South,  becanse 
he  was  thnnght  to  be  tainted  with  free-soilisni,  and  anning  the 
Whigs  of  the  North,  l>ecaiise  be  was  thought  to  he  under 
Southern  inflneiK-e.  The  result,  of  course,  was  foredoonied. 
He  reeeived  mdy  42  out  of  a  total  of  2fl0  electoral  votes. 

Whatever  expression  of  dissatisfaction  there  may  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  there  was  none  at  the  noraiua- 
tion  of  Governor  Grahaiii.  His  personal  worth,  his  ability 
and  his  osefnlness  were  freely  admitted  by  every  one.  Tn 
Pennsylvania,  however,  party  capital  w^as  made  against  him 
on  account  of  bis  votes  on  the  Whig  tariff  hill  of  1842.  He 
generally  voted  with  the  Democrats  for  lower  rates  when  the 
measure  was  up  in  the  Senate  and  against  the  bill,  when  com- 
pleted, because  provision  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  public  lands  was  omitted.  Notwithstanding 
the  evident  failure  i»f  the  Scott  campaign.  Pierce  and  King 
carried  the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  only  fir)3  majority. 
This,  under  the  discouraging  conditions  for  that  party  then 
existing  in  the  State,  was  a  Whig  victory,  or  rather  a  Gra- 
ham victory,  f»tr  it  was  his  popularity  and  influence  only 
that  reduced  the  Democratic  majority  of  a  few  months  before 
of  5,564  to  603.  The  disintegration  of  the  Whig  party,  the 
symjitoms  of  which  were  very  marked  in  most  oi  the  other 
States,  had  also  b(»gun  in  North  Carolina.  David  S.  TJeid, 
Democrat,  lia^l  been  elected  Governor  in  1850.  Rt-nonii- 
nated  by  bis  party  in  1852,  he  and  the  very  eloquent  and 
accomplished  Jidm  Kerr,  the  candidate  of  the  W^higs,  had 
canvassetl  the  State  on  Governor  Reid'a  pro|XJsition  to 
remove  the  freehold  (lualitication  from  voters  for  State  Sena- 
tors* and  in   Atignst  of  that  year  Governor  Heid   had  Ven 
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reelected  bj  tJie  largely   increased  majority  stated   above. 
This  free  suffrage  program  was  not  alone  in  undermining 

thf  Whig  strength  in  the  State,  for  voters  were  coming  more' 
and  more  to  realize  that  the  only  safety  for  slavery  was  the 
continued  ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  party  in  national 
affairs. 

Governor  Graham  seems  to  have  had  no  substantial  objec- 
tion to  the  extension  of  (be  suffrage.  He  was  gc*  much  absent 
from  the  State  after  the  subject  was  introduced  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assemltly  of  ISSO,  that  he  tjavc*  fhe  matter  only  casual 
consideration  until  1853.  Then  he  was  opjKjsed,  not  so  much 
to  the  polic}"  as  to  the  method  of  incorporating  it  in  our 
fundamental  law.  **A  constitution  of  government  for  a 
free  people,"  siiid  he,  *'is  a  complicated  machine,  like  a  steam 
engine  or  the  hnman  frame.  It  consists  of  various  parts 
adjusted  to  one  harraonious  whole.  *  *  ♦  In  other  and 
more  familiar  language,  it  is  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, one  article  nf  which  would  not  have  lieen  inserted 
without  another  on  kindred  subjects,  and  one  of  which  can 
not  be  removed  without  carrying  with  it  others,  or  deranging 
and  destroying  the  balance  of  the  wlmle."  He  happily  illus- 
tratf'd  this  idea,  as  follows:  "It  might  l>e  supposed  by  a 
superficial  observer  that  the  human  hand  would  be  improved 
by  cutting  off  the  lingers  to  equal  lengths,  and  the  operation 
would  \h'  so  simple  that  any  child  who  could  handle  an  ax 
could  perfonn  it.  And  vet  we  know  that  the  curtailment  of 
an  extremity  would  wound  nerves  and  blood  vessels  connect- 
ing with  the  brain  and  heart,  the  very  vitals  of  the  system." 
The  freehold  qualification  for  voters  for  Senators  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution  of  1776  and  retained  in  that  of 
1835,  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  landed  interest  against 
those  who  owned  no  land,  yet  as  free  men  voted  for  momliers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  so  were  represented  there. 
Land  was  much  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  who  lived  in  its  midland  and  its 
west,  whereas  slaves  cnnstituted  a  Inrge  part  of  the  wealth  of 
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the  east.  By  a  compromise  between  these  conflicting  inter- 
ests, the  land  was  given  this  measure  of  protection  in  return 
for  that  given  slave  property  by  forbidding  any  other  taxa- 
tion than  the  poll  tax,  (the  same  as  that  of  the  whites),  on  all 
slaves  between  twelve  and  fifty  years  of  age, — much  less  than 
this  property  would  yield  if  taxed  ad  valorem,  as  land  was. 
Yet  the  Democrats  proposed  to  strike  down  the  protection  to 
land,  while  leaving  slave  property  still  protected,  and  pay- 
ing an  inadequate  tax.  He,  then,  met  the  plan  to  enact  the 
suffrage  amendment  only,  by  a  bill  to  submit  to  the  people 
the  question  of  a  convention  to  amend  the  Constitution,  not 
only  in  this  regard,  but  in  others  where  it  required  amend- 
ment.^ As  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  that  he  might  stem  the 
tide  setting  so  strongly  against  the  Whig  party,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  Orange  County  in  1854.  On 
December  14th  of  that  year  he  made  a  very  able  speech  in 
the  Senate  elaborating  the  above  ideas.  That  the  Democrats, 
themselves,  split  a  few  years  later  on  the  question  of  ad 
valorem  taxation  of  slaves,  and  were  finally  forced  to  adopt 
it  as  a  party  measure,  is  very  strong  evidence  of  Governor 
Graham's  political  acumen. 

The  immediate  effect  upon  the  South  of  the  compromise  of 
1850,  was  quieting.  The  love  of  the  Union,  that  had  been 
weakened  by  the  agitation  which  induced  that  measure, 
became  once  more  an  active  principle  in  that  section.  The 
failure  of  some  States  in  the  ^N'orth  to  enforce,  or  permit 
to  be  enforced,  in  their  borders,  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
(the  only  thing  which  they  yielded  in  the  so-called  com- 
promise), in  good  faith,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  agitation  and 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  however,  soon  aroused  both  North 
and  South  as  they  had  never  been  aroused  before.  It 
became  dailv  more  and  more  evident  that  Mr.  Seward's 
irrepressible  conflict  was  not  an  oratorical  exaggeration,  but 
a  stern  reality.  Men,  wise  men,  patriotic  men,  continued 
in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  to  cry  peace,  when  there  was  no 
peace  and  could  be  no  peace.     We,  from  the  vantage  ground 
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of  the  present  looking  back  upon  tbe  past,  can  only  wonder 
that  the  final  eatastropbe  waa  postponed  so  long.  That  it 
was.  is  due  in  large  degree  to  the  wisdom  and  moderation  and 
patriotism  of  tbe  dwindling  baud  of  Whig  leaders  in  the 
South  and  uf  their  sympathizers  in  the  North,  There  i» 
something  very  admirable  in  the  eharacter  and  pathetie  in 
the  history  of  the  Old  Line  Whigs  of  the  South.  In  polities 
they  were  eonsiTvative,  but  in  all  that  coneerned  tbe  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  country  they  were  progressives.  They 
were  us  ineorniptible  as  a  Roman  seiiat'>r  in  the  palmiest 
day*  of  Rome.  Their  public  life  was  as  clean  and  immacu- 
late and  as  far  above  sut^piciou  as  Caisar  would  have  had  his 
wife.  To  them  patriotism  wa8  more  than  a  sentiment,  it 
was  almost  a  pass^ion.  To  them  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  not  a  compact,  but  the  great  charter  of  an  indestructible 
Union,  the  repository  of  the  ]Kilitieal  wisdom  of  the  ages,  by 
which  America  was  To  bo  made  great  and  kept  great  through- 
out all  time.  Patriotism  to  ibcm,  then,  assumed  a  twofold 
aspect^ — love  for  their  native  State  and  love  for  the  Union. 
This  Winded  them  to  that  fact  of  facts,  which  is  written  all 
across  the  history  oi  the  period  immediately  prei'cding  the 
Civil  War,  namely,  that  it  waa  either  slavery  or  the  Union. 
There  was  no  other  alternative.  If  slavery  was  to  continue, 
then  the  Union  must  go ;  if  the  Union  was  to  continue,  then 
slavery  must  go.  The  vision  of  the  secessionist  was  clearer. 
He  saw  that  he  could  not  long  hold  on  to  his  slave  property 
iu  the  Union,  so  he  prepared  himself  to  hold  on  to  it  out  of 
the  Union.  To  him,  to  use  the  sharp  and  cutting  charac- 
terization of  neiiry  A.  Wise,  there  were  only  three  parties — 
the  Whites,  tbe  Blacks  and  the  MulattcK's:  the  Whites,  the 
secessionists;  the  Blacks,  the  Republican  party  North;  and 
the  Mulattoes,  the  union  men  of  the  South.  It  was  the  day 
of  the  extremist.  Events  moved  too  rajiidly  for  the  nrnder- 
ates.  They  could  not  stem  tbe  tide;  they  must  move  with  it 
or  Ix'  overwhelmed.  It  was  a  choice  Ix^tween  loves,  and,  in 
agony  of  snub  they  rhosr  the  irreatpr,  their  homes,  their  fire- 
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sides  and  their  neighbors,  and  ever  after  their  faces  were  to 
the  foe.  Governor  Graham  was  {tno  of  the  wisest  and  nohleat 
of  the  moderates.  He  loved  the  Union  scarcely  less  than  he 
did  his  native  State.  lie  thought  the  southern  agitator  only 
less  to  blame  than  the  northern  abolitionisL  lie  condemned 
secession  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  nature,  not  only  as  a 
political  heresy,  hut  as  essentially  suicidal  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  South.  So  strong  was  his  p)sition  before  the 
country  at  large,  so  great  was  the  confidence  in  his  ability, 
his  moderation,  his  probity  and  his  patriotism  that  he  was 
supported  by  T^orth  Carolina.  Georgia  and  several  district 
delegates  for  the  nominatir>n  for  the  presidency  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Union  party  in  1860,  and  after  the  popular  dec* 
tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  N^ew  York 
and  Pennsylvania  electors  were  strongly  urged  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  him  in  the  electoral  college,  as  the  only  means 
to  avert  the  impending  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Even  after  the  secession  of  Smith  Carolina  nnd  the  Gulf 
States,  Union  sentiment  in  North  C^arolina  continued  very 
strong.  Governor  Graham  could  see  no  reason  for  secession, 
(or  revolution,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it],  in  the  bare  fact 
of  Mr.  Lincoln^  election.  He  rtjLrarded  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  the  campaign  used  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward  and 
others,  (i,  e,,  that,  the  government  could  not  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free,  that  the  question  was  whether  freemen  sbonld 
cultivate  the  fields  nf  the  Xorth  or  slaves  those  of  the  South, 
etc.),  as  mere  oratorical  exaggeration,  rhetoric  of  the  hustings 
on  which  they  were  convassing  for  free-soil  votes.  He,  there- 
fore, very  consistently  opposed  the  calling  of  a  convention 
in  February,  IStU,  and  his  course  therein  was  sustained 
hy  a  majority  of  the  pL'r»ple  of  the  State.  After  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's inauguration,  he  hoped  that  he  might  let  the  seven 
"erring  sisters  go  in  peace,*'  that  he  would  convene  Congress 
in  extra  sesyinn,  afkiiowledgt'  the  independence  of  these 
States,  grant  guarantees  to  the  other  slave  States,  which  had 
adhered  to  the  T^nion,  that  slavery  would  not  be  interfered 
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with  within  their  borders,  and  thus  maintain  a  happy  and 
contented  Union  of  twentj-seYen  States,  instead  of  precipi- 
tating tbf-  country  into  a  blcx^dy  and  destructive  civil  war. 
This  fleems  to  have  been  Mr.  Lincoln's  program  at  the  time  he 
offered  a  seat  in  his  Cabinet  to  Mr.  John  \,  Gilmer,  but 
later^  his  views  no  doubt  modified  as  well  by  the  current  of 
events  as  by  the  urging  of  more  bloody-minded  advisers,  he 
adopted  what  historians  now  call  the  lx>lder  policy;  he  called 
for  troops  to  crush  the  rebellion,  as  he  called  it.  Thencefor- 
ward Governor  Graham  saw  clearly  that  there  was  no  other 
alternative  but  civil  war,  nnd  that  North  Carolina  must  take 
part  with  the  other  Southern  States.  Re  had  no  illusions 
about  its  extent.  He  knew  that  it  was  to  be  long  drawn 
out,  destructive  and  agonizing,  with  the  South's  only  hope  a 
desire  for  peace  at  the  North,  or  interference  frum  abroad. 
He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  Orange  County  to  the  seces- 
sion convention  of  May,  ISOl,  and  after  strenuous  efforts  to 
change  its  phraseology  so  as  to  make  it  an  appeal  to  the  ulti- 
mate right  of  revolution,  instead  of  to  the  constitutional 
theory  of  secession,  he,  with  all  other  members,  signed  the 
8ecessi«m  ordinance,  after  it  had  bt?en  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  AFTER 

Governor  Graham's  training,  his  tem|>erament  and  bis 
habit  of  thought,  would  neeessarily  make  him  a  moderate  in 
any  acute  crisis,  so  though  he  sincerely  desired  the  success 
of  the  arms  of  the  Confederacy,  (he  devoted  five  of  his  seven 
sons  to  the  cause,  all  that  were  old  enough  to  l>ear  arms),  he 
was  in  opposition  to  its  government.  In  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, in  1863-4,  when  be  was  Senator  from  Orange,  in  the 
State  Convention  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  C^onfederate 
States,  he  uniformly  opposed  all  propositions  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  the  press  or  of  speech,  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  substitute  military  for  civil 
tribunals,  or  otherwise  impair  the  common  rights  of  the 
pt^ople.     The   disastrous   defeats  u{  Vicksburg  and  Gettys- 
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burg,  and  the  consequent  declension  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Confederacy,  made  the  people  of  North  Carolina  turn  more 
and  more  to  the  original  union  men.  Governor  Graham 
was  elected  to  the  Coiife<lcrale  Statci^  Senate  by  a  more  than 
three-fourths  majority  in  February,  18G4,  and  took  his  scat 
in  May  of  that  year.  At  this  session  he^  in  conjunction  with 
other  members  of  CongresSj  labored  to  procure  the  opening 
of  negotiations  liKiking  to  peace,  but  unsuccessfully.  For 
the  same  object  he  labored  at  the  ensuing  session,  and  the 
Hampton  Roads  Conference  was,  to  some  extent,  due  to  his 
counsels.  After  the  failure  of  that  conference,  he  insisted 
that  a  new  commission  should  be  sent  without  limitation  of 
powers;  for  the  independence  of  the  Southern  States  it  was 
evident  was  not  attainable,  and  if  the  administratiou  scrupled 
to  trtat  on  the  basis  of  the  anuihilatidu  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, that  commission  might,  nevertheless,  ascertain  what 
terms  would  be  yielded  by  the  United  States  to  the  States 
concerned,  and  oonmiunieate  the  same  to  them  for  their 
action;  but  his  exertions  in  this  behalf  were  of  none  effect. 
When  he  became  satisfied  that  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of 
the  administration  to  make  the  recognition  of  independence 
the  basis  of  any  peace,  he  lost  no  time  in  counseling  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  (Vance)  to  interpose  proratly  for 
the  termination  of  the  war.  The  rapidity  of  military  opera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  tro^jps  of  the  United  States  did  not 
allow  adequate  time  to  render  snch  interposition  pflFective, 
had  Governor  Vance  been  complaisant,  as  he  was  not, 
and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  such  was  the  fact  and  that 
the  war  closed  when  and  in  the  manner  it  did.  Had  the 
State  intervened  at  this,  or  some  former  period,  the  disaster 
to  the  cause  would  have  been  imputed  solely  to  that  reason, 
and  ill  blood  and  angry  feeling,  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion, would  have  been  the  consequence.  As  it  is  all  are  con- 
vinced that  the  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exhausted 
resources  of  the  country  and  its  entire  inability  longer  to 
maintain  the  struggle  against  sneh  fearful  odds.     There  was 
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left,  therefore,  no  jealousy  or  controversy  among  States  or 
individuals,  but  a  general  disposition  to  submit  as  to  a  decree 
of  fate.  This  h^  sul>^tantially,  Governor  Graham*g  own 
account  of  these  transact ioiis  in  his  petition  to  Andrew  John- 
eon  for  pardon,  dated  Raleigh,  July  25th,  1865.*  His 
course  show^  his  calm,  unimpaaeioned  wi&dom  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  exciting  circumstances  in  a  very  remarkable 
light.  If  his  course  at  the  end  of  the  war,  set  out  above, 
was  erroneous,  it  was  a  virtuous  error,  founded  upon  the 
highest  of  moti^-es,  the  desiire  to  stop  the  further  effusion 
of  blood  and  to  save  the  people  of  his  own  State  from  the 
horrors  which  marked  the  course  of  Greneral  Sherman's  army 
through  the  other  states  of  the  South;  this  too  when  there 
was  not  the  slightest  hojK'  for  a  successful  issue  to  the  con- 
test. 

He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Gen* 
eral  Assembly  of  ISGfi,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  loved  and  trusted 
adviser  and  leader  of  the  people,  without  being  allowed  to 
serve  them  in  any  public  office,  for  rancorous  politicians  in 
^^ortb  (^arolina  |»rfVPiif«"d  the  removal  of  his  disabilities 
before  his  health  had  failed — ^a  very  marked  instaiieo  of  the 
small  things  oi  this  world  confounding  the  great. 

In  1867  George  Peabody  established  a  fund  of  $2,100,000, 
incrrased  in  1869  to  $3,500,000,  to  be  devoted  to  education 
in  the  Southern  states.  This  fund  was  pla<"ed  under  the 
fontrctl  of  fifteta  trustees,  of  whom  Ridx^rt  C.  Winthrop  of 
Mas^^nchusi.4ts  was  rhairniiin,  and  they  w^ere  to  meet  annually. 
At  the  suggestion  f»f  Mr.  Winthrop,  Governor  Graham  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Peabody  as  one  of  the  original  trustees. 
Among  his  associates  in  the  management  of  this  fund  were, 
besides  Mr.  Winthrop,  Hamilton  Fish,  General  Grant»  Ad- 
miral Farragnt,  Bishop  Mellvaine,  of  Ohio,  \V.  M.  Evarts 
and  William  C.  Rives,  and  later,  to  till  vacancies,  Bishop 
Whipple,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart  and  Chief  Justice  Waite, 

I  See  ftlflo  hta  Iott«n  In  Spt^noer'a  '^Lmit  NTlMty  Days  of  the  War  tn  Narth  Carolina," 
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Governor  Grahain  was  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  at- 
tempt to  reorganize  as  a  political  force  the  better  elonifiit 
among  the  white  voters  of  the  Stale,  regardless  of  their 
former  political  aftiliatioiLs.  lie  was  <nm  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Conaervative-Democratic  party — a  flexible  aiitl  eoiiveiiient 
desigDatiou,  whieh  eoiilrl  be  reversed  in  DenifK-ratie  eoni- 
mimities,  while  it  remained  steadfast  in  Whig.  lie  presided 
over  the  political  convention  that  met  in  Raleigh,  Febrmiry 
6,  1868,  and  made  a  notable  sp<»ech  defiinng  his  position, 
and  later  canvassed  the  State  for  Ashe  against  Holden. 

He  reeognizetl  fidly  the  brutal  folly,  if  not  criminality, 
of  the  recoiistnietion  program  of  Congress;  he  was  opposed 
to  negro  suifrage,  becanae  he  Imew  the  npgro  was  not  fitted 
for  the  ballot,  yet  he  believed  in  strict  obedience  to  the  law 
and  a  patient  biding  the  time  when  the  extent  of  the  evil 
should,  itself,  work  its  own  remedy  in  the  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience  Xorth,  and  the  arousing  of  tlu^  people 
of  the  South  to  the  necessity  for  firm,  consistent,  united 
action  against  the  vandals  and  corruption ists  who  were  prey- 
ing upon  them.  He  condemned  the  Ku  KIilx  organization, 
not  only  as  unwise,  but  as  criminal,  as  a  resi^rt  to  extra-hgal 
remedies,  that  couht  be  iustifie<l  bv  no  concatenation  of  cir- 
oumstances.  Applying  Bacon*ft  definition  of  revenge,  a 
species  of  wild  justice,  to  their  deeds,  he  did  not  hesitate 
in  his  great  speech  as  leading  eomisel  for  the  managers  in 
ihe  impeachment  trial  of  Governor  Holdeii,  to  describe  the 
hanging  of  Wyatt  Outlaw  ^*as  an  atrocious  act  of  assassina- 
tion." It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  human  wisdom  to 
devise  a  formula  beforehand,  that  will  fit  abnormal  and  un- 
foreseen conditions,  which  may  arise  in  the  future.  In  this 
assertion,  Gtjvernor  Graham  was  applying  this  formula  in  all 
its  damning  quality,  disregarding  the  nbnornud  conditions 
which  rendered  it  not  strictly  applicable.  But  this  illustrates 
his  remarkable  moral  courage,  Ne%'er  in  his  long  public  life 
did  he  hesitate  to  do  or  say  anything,  whieh  be  thought  wise 
nr  true,  on  account  of  any  su]i|>osed  bad  conseqneiices  Ui 
himself. 
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II 18  health  cuiumeMced  to  fail  the  latter  part  of  1872,  and 
in  1873  it  was  apparent  to  his  physicians  that  he  was  siiffei*- 
incr  from  a  heart  disease  that  might  end  his  life  at  any  time. 
Ill  1874  he  wEH  seleeted  by  Virginia  as  one  of  the  arbitrators 
between  that  State  and  Maryland.  He  concurred  fully  with 
the  pnblie  sentiment  in  North  Carolina,  whieh  enabled  the 
Legislature  of  1874-5  to  call  a  convention  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  1868.  He  thought  that  Constitution  too  cumber- 
some, too  minute  in  its  provisions  and  too  restrictive  upon 
the  Legrislature  while  placing  too  much  patronaj^e  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor  Orange  County  elected  him  its  dele- 
gate tn  thf  convention  of  1875*  but  on  August  11,  1875, 
while  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  of  the  lioundary  dispute, 
he  expired  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

"The  intelligence  of  his  death  was  transmitted  by  tele- 
p*aph  to  every  j>art  of  the  country.  All  the  great  journals 
responded  with  leading  articles  expressive  of  the  national 
bereavement."*  In  North  Carolina  all  the  people  grieved 
at  the  death  of  its  greatest  and  most  honored  citizen.  At 
tbo  border  of  the  State  his  remains  were  met  by  many  of  its 
prumineut  men,  and  esenrted  tti  Raleigh  where  they  lay  in 
state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  guarded  by  state  and 
national  troops,  for  hours  as  they  were  viewed  by  crowds. 
Late  that  afternoon  they  were  conveyed  to  Hill^boro,  attended 
by  the  militia  and  special  guards  of  honor  from  the  tn\vns 
of  the  State,  where  they  lay  in  state  at  his  own  honse  until 
the  noon  of  Sunday,  August  15th,  when  funeral  services 
were  held  over  them  at  the  Prusbyterian  Church,  and  in  the 
presence  of  an  enormous  concourse,  collected  from  many 
connfif's.    They  were  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  that  church. 

There  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  no  pnblie  man,  whose 
life  was  a  greater  force  for  good  than  was  that  of  Governor 
Graham.  Tt  was,  and  is,  an  exemplification  of  all  the  vir- 
tues that  a  public  man  «hnnld  have — intelligence,  industry, 
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courage,  nnselfiahnoss,  dovotioii  to  the  public  welfare  and  to 
diitj.  Ingraiued  into  his  imture  too  was  that  respect  for 
religion,  without  which  no  man  ean  \ye  good,  as  well  as  a 
definite  faith  in  Christ,  not  only  as  a  gi-eat  moral  teacher, 
but  «fl  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
by  inheritance  and  by  choice,  though  for  reasons  satisfactory 
to  himself,  he  did  not  enn>ll  himself  as  a  member  of  that 
church.  During  the  lust  few  years  of  his  life  (the  writer, 
as  a  hoy  bad  personal  knowledge  of  this),  no  one  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  ever  spoke  of  him  without  the 
very  tones  and  inHection  of  his  voice  showing  the  deep 
respect  and  admiration  and  regard  he  had  for  him.  The 
feeling  with  which  a  T^orth  Carolina  Episcopalian  thirty 
years  ago  spoke  of  Bishop  Atkinson,  more  nearly  expresses 
the  regard  of  the  p*'ople  of  Hillsboro  and  Orange  County 
for  Governor  Graham,  at  that  period,  than  anything  else. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  excellent  mind,  and  a 
noble  and  very  handsome  presence.  His  mind  was  assidu- 
ously cultivated  and  trained.  He  had  the  religiou.^  and 
moral  instincts  by  inheritance,  and  these  grew  and  strenglh- 
ened  in  the  environment  in  which  his  life  was  placed.  He 
had  no  bad  habits  as  a  boy,  none  as  a  youth  and  none  as  a 
man.  Instead  the  habits  of  thrift,  of  industry  and  thorough- 
ness became  a  second  nature  to  him.  He  was  ambitious,  but 
it  was  with  a  guided  and  controlled  anibifion,  which  sought 
place  and  iM>wer  for  larger  spheres  of  usefulness.  All  these 
when  he  came  to  face  the  world  enabled  him  to  conquer  a 
place  for  himself  second  to  no  North  Carolinian.  Judge 
Mnrphcy  was  a  greater  genius,  but  he  was  nut  so  practical; 
Judge  Badger  had  greater  intellectmil  endowuK^nts.  but  he 
was  not  BO  industrious ;  Judge  Mangum  was  a  greater  popular 
orator,  but  he  was  self  indulgent ;  Judge  Ruffin  was  a  greater 
lawyer,  but  his  life  ran  in  a  narrower  channel ;  Judge  Gas- 
ton was  a  greater  lawyer  and  orator,  and  as  pure  in  heart 
and  life  and  conduct  as  he,  but  he  was  not  ambitious. 
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He  wa«  maoj  fided,  and  a  ^remi  deml  of  hk  work 
ha^  and  tbere  b  noDe  of  it  thst  is  not  far  abore  the 
He  is  estitled  lo  rerr  hifh  rmnk  as  a  lavjer^  ad  a 
,  as  a  itatcstnan  and  as  a  writer,  and  the  high- 
aa  a  ^itkfiiL  as  a  thoroq^  and  aa  a  eonscientious 
Then*  waa  nefer  a  aove  difigent  aod  faith- 
a  more  dili^nt  and  faithful  gnvemor. 


ful 

He  labored,  day  and  night,  in  little  things^ 
Ho  hm  than  large^  for  the  loved  cauntrj' s  sake. 
With  patient  hand^  that  plodded  while  others  slept, 

Doing  each  daj  the  beet  he  might,  with  vision 
Firm  fixed  above,  kept  pare  bj  pure  intent. 

Hia  addreasea  on  sabjects  connected  with  the  history  of 
North  Carolina,  have  the  &anie  qnalities  of  accuracy  and 
thoronghness  that  all  hh  work  has,  and  bis  memorial  orations 
on  Murphey,  Badger  and  Ruffin  are  elastics  in  tbeir  per- 
fection of  form  and  taste,  and  in  their  combination  of  ease 
and  grace  with  accuracy,  strength  and  dignity. 

On  June  8,  1836,  be  married  SuBannah  Sarah,  daughter  of 
John  Washington.  Esq,,  of  New  Bern,  and  by  her  had  ten 
children.  She  was  a  lady  of  rare  Wauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  union  brought  to  him  as  nuich  of  happiness 
as  it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  know.  Mrs.  Graham  sur\'ived  her 
husband  fifteen  ^'ears,  and  their  descendants,  as  well  said 
Governor  Kitchin,  "in  the  State  to-day,  represent  the  highest 
type  of  eultnre»  palriotiBui  and  citizonsbip  in  tlie  rwords? 
of  both  their  private  and  their  jmblie  life,  having  the  t^anie 
devotion  to  tbeir  country  and  fidelity  fo  their  country's  call 
as  the  illustrious  William  A,  Graham/* 

As  a  fitting  close  to  this  papt^,  I  give  the  estimate.^  of 
Governor  Graham  by  others,  most  capable  judges,  residents 
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of  other  States  and  a&sociates  with  him  in  the  management 
of  the  Peabody  Fund.  In  the  resolutions  rejwrted  by  Mr. 
W.  M,  Evarts,  and  evidently  written  by  him,  ciocur  the 
following : 

'*The  distin^ished  public  character  of  Governor  Graham, 
and  his  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
Xorth  and  of  the  South  alike,  have  been  of  the  greatest  value 
and  importance  to  this  Iward  in  securing  the  sympathy  and 
cooperation  of  men  of  credit  and  of  influence  in  the  country, 
in  furtherance  of  the  beneficial  system  of  education  at  the 
South  which  Mr.  Peal>odYV  nnmificent  endowment  has  so 
greatly  aided  in  developing.  That  our  personal  intercourse 
with  Governor  Graham,  in  tlie  discharge  of  our  common 
duties,  has  shown  to  us  his  admirable  (|ualities  of  mind  and 
character;  and  we  lament  his  loss,  as  of  a  near  friend 
and  associate,  as  well  as  an  eminent  public  servant  and 
benefactor." 

Hon.  John  II.  Clifford,  of  Massachusetts,  wrote:  "I 
should  no!  fail  to  bear  my  testimony  to  his  thorough  fidelity, 
his  manly  frankness  and  his  amiable  temper,  which  had  made 
him  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
useful,  members  of  the  Ixiard,'* 

Said  the  Hon.  llol>ert  C  Winthrop,  of  the  same  State: 
''lie  has  held,  as  you  all  know,  many  distinguished  offices  in 
the  service  of  his  State  and  conntry,  Tn  all  these  relations 
he  had  won  for  hiuLself  a  widespread  reputation  and  regard, 
which  any  man,  Xurth  or  South,  might  have  envied.  I  knew^ 
him  intimately,  and  have  always  cheriahed  his  friendship  as 
one  of  Ihe  privileges  of  my  Washington  life,  *  *  *  ^o  one 
of  us  has  Im'cu  mure  punctual  in  his  attendance  on  our  meet- 
ingB,  or  has  exhibited  a  more  earnest  and  intelligent  interest 
in  all  onr  proeeedings,  while  his  dignified  and  genial  presence 
has  given  him  a  warm  holil  nii  all  our  hearts.'' 

Said  Mr.  A.  H.  II.  Stuart,  of  Virginia:  **He  possessed  a 
sound  ami  vigorous  intelleet,  which  enabled  him  to  grapple 
with  the  most  difficult  tiuestions;  and  he  was  singularly  free 
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from  all  tbose  iuBuences  of  passion  and  excitement*  which  too 
often  disturb  the  judgment.  His  views  of  every  subject 
were  clear,  calm  and  well  considered.  He  possessed  that 
happy  balance  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  is  the 
parent  of  wisdom.  Although  he  has  for  more  than  forty 
years  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  public  life,  and  has 
filled  many  important  offices  during  times  of  high  party 
exeitemeut,  no  man  has  ever  ventured  to  question  the  integ- 
rity of  his  motiv^ea  or  conduct ;  and  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  all  who  had  the 
happiness  to  know  him.  *  *  *  I  have  rarely  met  a  wiser 
man,  and  never  a  better  man,  than  William  A.  Graham/' 


THE  VALUE  OF  HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  IN  A 
DEMOCRATIC  STATE 


BY   TUOMAS   W.    MASON 


Ladies  and  Genilenwri: 

Our  Historical  Commission  presents  to  our  beloved  State 
at  this  hour  the  marble  form  of  William  Alexander  Graham, 
that  it  may  stand  forever  under  the  dome  of  our  Capitol. 

One  who  is  worthy  to  speak  of  him,  his  townsman  and  his 
peer/  has  just  now  told  us  of  this  servant  of  the  people,  with 
the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  unadorned  truth,  the  story  of  his 
life  aiul  service.  Nor  doc^  this  story  delight  us  less  because 
it  is  a  familiar  part  of  our  later  history.  Not  a  few  of  ua 
have  seen  this  majet^tic  man  moving  among  us  and  leading 
us  along  the  higher  walks  of  life.  We  saw  him  as  he  came 
out  from  the  storm  of  war  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
serene,  undaunted,  pointing  the  way  of  peace  and  safety 
and  honor. 

It  all  seems  clear  enough  to  us  now.  We  look  back  along 
the  way  we  have  come,  and  we  do  not  see  now  how  we  could 
have  gone  any  other  way.  But  we  are  forgetting  how  dark 
it  was.  Never,  in  all  history,  did  thicker  darkness  descend 
upon  a  people,  and  so  suddenly.  A  President  had  been  slain  ; 
another,  hia  suoceseor,  stood  before  us  impeached,  distrusted 
and  despised  by  those  who  had  placed  him  in  office.  Our 
State  governments  were  dismantled  and  our  States  became 
military  provinces.  Our  leading  citizens  were  in  prison  or 
their  rights  of  citizenship  denied  them.  Our  emancipated 
slaves  were  appealing  to  us,  as  never  before,  to  care  for  them 
in  their  new  relation  to  us.  Our  wasted  fields  and  homes 
remained  to  us,  only  to  remind  us  of  our  former  estate  and 
our  wretched  poverty.  The  soldiers  of  the  blue  and  the  gray 
looked  into  each  other's  faces,  aghast  at  the  ruin  they  had 
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wrought,  willing  and  n^a^ly  To  Ik^  friends,  while  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Union  shook  beneath  their  feet  with  a  tremor 
more  ominous  than  the  shock  of  battle.  One  false  step,  and 
the  ruined  Stoith  with  blinded  rttge  might  pull  dnwii  the 
pillars  of  nur  gttvernnieut  in  the  very  strength  of  its  agony. 
W(^  have  railed  these  <lark  davs  our  era  of  reeonstruction. 
History  will  Ir*  true  if  it  shall  write  aWve  this  ehapter,  as  its 
title,  the  words  of  Thomas  de  Celano's  hymn  of  the  judg- 
ment,  "Dies  irte,  dies  ilia." 

Ill  these  ilark  days,  this  Bervant  of  the  people  of  wliom  we 
are  thinking  now,  with  h)ve  and  gratitude,  was  nf  those  who 
saved  us  and  led  us  along  the  way  we  have  come.  He  was 
of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the 
people.  lie  was  of  those  who  loved  the  Union  of  these  States, 
and  who  gave  to  it  its  hob]  upon  our  hearts.  He  was  of 
those  who  led  its  navies  into  far  distant  seas  and  made  its 
flag,  not  the  ensign  of  a  w<irltl  power  of  eonquest.  but  a  mis- 
sion of  peflee  and  good  will  to  men.  He  was  of  those  who 
sought  always  to  compose  the  quarrel  of  the  sections  that  its 
angry  contentions  might  not  drive  ua  apart ^  and  he  was  of 
those  who  loved  onr  Old  North  State  with  an  unspeakable 
love,  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Gaston's  hymn  of  devotion 
rang  through  his  heart  always.  It  was  the  refrain  of  his 
life  and  the  inheritanee  of  his  blood  from  Meeklenburg. 
And  so  it  was  that  when  he  heard  the  voiee  calling  him  which 
he  had  heeded  always  as  the  voiee  of  his  owii  mother,  not 
doubting,  he  led  his  sons,  one  by  one,  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice, 
and  biwed  his  own  go<3d,  gray  head  under  the  burdens  that 
were  laid  upon  him. 

Can  we  ever  think  unmoved  of  these  men  of  the  South 
who  turned,  with  sorrowing  hearts,  from  the  old  flag  to  the 
defense  of  their  homes?  Is  there  a  heart  so  hard  that  it  does 
not  burn  with  sympathy,  when  Lee  is  bidding  gooddiye  to  his 
old  regiment  and  coming  home  to  Virginia  ?  lie  had  growu 
old  in  the  ser^'ice  which  he  adorned  as  few  have  done  and 
which   honorerl   him   alxjve   all   others.     What    power  could 
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break  the  ties  that  iKHuid  him?  We  ktiuw  thiit  no  political 
creed,  no  partj  faction  moved  him.  Tt  was  the  spirit  of  the 
South;  the  voiee  of  Virginia  t'al!iiig  him  to  her,  and  he  could 
not  disnlwn'.  Like  him  was  he,  whose  lineaments  the  {li%^in- 
ity  of  art  has  now  shaped  for  us,  with  unerring  linger,  and 
whose  heroic  spirit  speaks  to  us  agaiu  from  the  heart  of  the 
everlasting  nx'k,  lighted  hv  the  genius  of  the  true  artist^ 
whose  soul  it  has  inspired. 

These  men  of  the  South  differed  in  their  political  creeds 
as  the  hillows,  but  in  their  sense  of  dutv»  each  to  his  own 
State,  they  were  one  as  the  sea.  They  were  pleading  with 
each  other  earnestly  and  anxiously  for  the  cause  of  the  Union 
when  the  war  burst  upon  them*  In  no  school  of  polities  had 
they  ever  learned  that  a  State  eonld  he  coerced  and  the  Uuion 
maintained  by  force.  They  crmbl  not  Iwar  to  see  their  neigh- 
bors trampled  under  foot,  and  they  t<iok  up  arms.  All  party 
lines  were  f*jrgotteu.  They  were  no  longer  Whigs  or  Demo- 
crats, but  henceforth  they  were  the  men  of  the  South.  What 
followed  we  know. 

They  suffered  defeat  in  battle,  but  here  and  everywhere, 
fair  women  and  brave  men  listen  with  warm  hearts  to  the 
story  of  the  part  they  acted  under  the  stars  and  bars.  Not 
the  North  only,  but  the  world  now  knows  the  moral  of  their 
endeavor.  Their  peerless  captain  has  taken  his  place  in  our 
Pantheon  at  Washington.  The  name  of  their  honored  Presi- 
dent, who  suffered  in  their  stead  as  none  other  could  suffer, 
has  been  recarved  upon  our  national  tablets.  In  town  and 
village  and  neighlx>rhood.  the  iniagfMif  their  brother  in  arms, 
in  stone,  or  bronze,  with  silent  lips*  invokes  th(^  homage  of 
him  who  passes  by  and  gives  assurance  to  his  living  comrades 
that  they  shall  never  be  forgotten.  Their  struggle  has  ended. 
Let  us  believe  and  be  thankful  that  in  the  providence  of  God 
it  has  ended  well  and  with  honor  and  good  to  us  alL 

And  so,  toti,  has  ended  our  era  of  reconstruction.  We 
have  rebuilt  our  Uni<ju,   and  we   pray  that,  when  the  rain 

»Mr.  F.  W.  RurkstuUI,  sculptor,  fornwtly    uf  AIsju'c,  Gcrmnnv.  preieal  AJdreM:   The 
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desceiids,  ami  tbc  BuoJs  crmie,  iiu<]  tho  winds  blow  and  beat 
upon  it,  it  may  not  fall,  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  n)ck.  Slav- 
ery no  longer  niarfi  our  structure. 

Onoo  l>eforc%  in  onr  earliiT  hi^itnry,  we  bad  our  era  of 
reconstruction.  It  began  four  years  after  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  the  20th  of  January,  1783,  which  declared  the  thirteen 
original  Slates  '^to  be  free,  90verei*]:n  and  independent."  It 
lasted  until  our  own  State,  last  of  thorn  but  one,  entered  the 
Union,  Novt»ttil>er  21st,  1789.  It  was  then  that  the  great 
eonvention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  an  May  2r»th,  17B7, 
whirh  was  presided  over  by  Washington,  and  wbieh,  on  Sep- 
temljer  17th,  1787,  presented  our  first  Constitution  to  these 
thirteen  States  for  their  acceptance,  declaring  its  purpose 
'^to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  gi^neral  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  onr  posterity,"  It  was  then  that  Madison 
and  Hamilton  and  Jay  put  forth  those  wonderful  arguments, 
urging  its  acceptance,  which  have  become  a  text-book  of  our 
constitutional  law.  It  was  then  that  our  people,  assembled 
in  convention  at  Hilbsboro,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
July  21st,  1788,  hesitated,  halted  and  adjourned,  without 
accepting  the  Constitution,  demanding  further  and  fuller 
safeguards  of  liberty.  It  was  then  that,  in  response  to  this 
demand,  these  safeguards  were  given  and  the  ten  amendments 
were  written  into  our  first  Constitution.  And  it  was  then 
that  our  people  assembled  again  in  convention,  at  Payette- 
ville,  adopted  the  Constitution,  entered  the  Union  and  our 
first  era  of  reconstruction  ended. 

This  is  all  very  famiilar  learning.  So,  too»  the  air  that 
fills  our  lungs  and  gives  us  life  is  very  familiar.  But  we 
ought  to  reiieat  this  familiar  learning,  because  it  expresses 
that  spirit  of  independence  which  first  declared  itself  in 
Mecklenburg,  in  May,  1775,  and  again  in  Halifax,  in  April, 
l77fJ,  and  which  has  been  always  the  inspiration  of  the 
higher  life  of  onr  people.     We  ought  to  repeat  it,  that  be  who 
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may  write  o{  us  iu  the  war  between  the  North  and  South 
may  know  us  and  our  motives ;  and  how  it  was  that  these 
men  of  the  Soutli,  who  loved  the  Union,  yet  sought  to  form 
a  Confederacy  of  their  own;  and  when  they  could  not,  have 
striven,  as  never  men  strove  before,  to  rebuild  our  walls  and 
to  form  again  a  more  perfect  Union  of  these  States.  It 
ought  to  be  repeated  that  he  who  writes  of  us  may  understand 
how  it  is  that  these  men  of  the  South,  who  rejoice  in  the 
growth  and  strength  of  our  national  government  and  who  will 
uphold  the  honor  of  our  flag  in  peace  and  in  war,  are  yet 
sensitive  to  any  encroachment  of  Federal  power  upon  the 
rights  of  the  State ;  and  that  this  sensitive  regard  is  a  sen- 
timent of  political  virtue  and  the  safest  guardian  of  our 
form  of  government. 

It  is  well  for  us  that  we  have  begun  a  closer  study  of  the 
forces  which  have  been  moving  and  are  still  moving  the  life 
of  our  people;  that  iu  the  midst  of  our  industry,  thrilling  us 
with  the  enthusias^m  of  its  progress,  our  fhou^bts  are  turning 
to  the  higher  things  of  life;  that  our  women  and  men  of  let- 
ters have  associated  themselves  to  re-read  and  re-write  our 
history;  that  they  have  moved  our  General  Assembly  to 
institute  our  Historical  Commission,  as  a  part  of  our  higher 
education ;  that  it  may  find  and  preserve  the  records  which 
mark  our  pmgress  and  point  out  to  us  those  who  have  been 
leading  and  are  still  leading  us  along  the  pathway  of  ser- 
vice and  of  honor  and  whom  we  ought  to  follow.  Tt  is  well 
for  us  that  our  Historical  Commission,  iu  this  high  service, 
has  reminded  us  that  the  niches  provided  in  our  capitol  for 
our  good  and  faithful  servants  who  are  worthy  of  them  are 
still  empty;  and  that  in  all  our  midst  we,  as  a  people,  have 
plaeed  but  one  statue  of  our  illustrious  dead.  Tt  is  well  for 
us  to  be  reminded  that  in  our  educational  progress,  great  as  it 
is,  we  have  left  far  behind  this  school  of  higher  learning* 
Who  of  us,  coming  northward  into  our  capitol  grounds  and 
looking  into  the  face  of  Washington,  is  not  lifted  up  into  a 
higher  realm   of  thought   find   patriotism?     Or  who  of  us. 
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coming  westward  and  looking  intri  \hv  face  of  Vance,  does 
not  love  our  State  with  a  deeper  love  ?  Or  who  of  us,  com- 
ing pastwar<l  and  looking  info  the  face  of  the  Confederate 
soldier,  does  not  feel  that  it  is  hoautiful  to  die  for  one*s 
coniitry?  Or  who  of  us,  hxjkiiig  into  the  face  of  our  brave 
sailor  lad,  Bagley.  standing  midway  between  the  Father  of 
our  Country  and  the  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  does  not 
rejoice  that  we,  too,  have  reconsecrated  the  fiag  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  ? 

Nor  irt  this  school  of  higher  learning  only  a  school  of  art, 
or  of  ancestral  worship,  or  <^f  State  pride,  or  of  j>olite  letters ; 
nor  will  our  Historical  Commission  be  content  only  to  sweep 
the  dust  from  our  records  and  to  clear  away  the  moss  that 
has  gathered  up«»n  our  gravestones.  This  it  will  do,  but 
more»  In  its  lie^t  sen'ice,  it  will  minister  to  the  spirit  of  our 
people;  that  which  brought  ns  together  alxiut  our  first  shrines 
<tf  worship ;  that  which  was  ours  when  we  were  building  the^e 
Slnlc's  into  the  fabric*  of  our  l^nion ;  that  which  drew  ns 
togethrr  in  the  great  contest  of  the  North  and  the  South; 
and  that  which  will  be  needed  more  and  more  as  our  minia* 
try  to  the  lM»auty  and  strength  and  worldwide  l>eueficence  of 
our  republic  It  is  not  idle  Wast  or  foolish  pride  to  say  that 
the  South  Will  grow  great  and  strong  in  numbers  and  in 
riches,  and  that  the  men  of  the  South  will  yet  take  the  places 
which  they  ought  to  take  in  direi^ting  the  course  of  our 
National  Croverument  and  in  preserving  the  life  of  our 
republic.  Let  ns  prepare  ourselves  for  our  ministry  and  our 
duty.  Let  us  Ik*  full-panoplied  and  armed  with  the  swor<i 
of  the  spirit  of  our  people;  and  let  it  be  stainless  like  the 
sword  Excalibur  of  King  Arthur;  aj^e,  let  it  l>e  stainless  like 
the  sword  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

What  is  the  spirit  of  a  people?  May  we  not  answer: 
the  spirit  of  a  people  is  the  history  of  a  people  impersonated 
i?i  the  life  of  a  people.  If  there  is  no  history  of  a  people, 
there  is  no  spirit  of  a  people. 

Tt  has  been  asked.  Can  Africa  be  civilized^     Whv  not? 
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Because,  in  all  that  vast,  dark  coiitiiieiit,  with  vwh  snil  and 
teeming  millionB,  save  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
there  is  neither  history,  nor  tradition,  nor  a  nieiuorial  stone 
to  tell  where  some  great  deed  wa8  done.  There  is  no  his?- 
tory  of  the  people  and  no  spirit  of  the  people  upon  whirh  to 
huild  their  social  structure.  All  effort  in  their  behalf  has 
been  in  vain.  They  are  still  naked,  and  the  lion  of  the 
jungle  is  the  ruler  of  their  land.  The  spirit  of  Enf^land, 
carrying  her  druin-beat  around  the  world,  is  the  story  and 
the  song,  not  of  Briton  only,  but  of  adventurous  Saxon  and 
Dane,  and  Roman  aud  Norman ;  the  great  composite  race 
fitted  to  sweep  over  every  sea  and  to  rule  under  every  sky. 
The  spirit  of  China  is  the  history  of  a  people  who  have  built 
about  themselves  a  wall,  over  which  others  must  elimh  to  be 
their  neigblH>rs.  The  spirit  of  our  penple  is  the  histnry  of 
a  people  from  whose  loins  has  sprung  our  ever  widening 
confederacy  of  States;  who  have  instituted  forms  of  govern- 
ment based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  kindly  and 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  but  firm  and  strong  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  fitted,  as  we  Wieve,  to  become  the  final  form  and 
pattern  of  all  nations. 

What  saved  us  in  our  dark  era  id'  reciuist ruction?  It  was 
the  memory  of  Mm-jre's  Cret»k  Bridge,  of  Kings  Mountain, 
of  Guilford  Court  noiise,  and  of  later  fields  yet  red  with 
blood  ;  it  was  the  nu^mcrry  of  those  who  had  subdued  our  for- 
ests and  tilleil  our  fields;  of  those  who  had  written  and 
administered  our  laws;  of  those  who  had  founded  and  fos- 
tered our  schools ;  of  those  who  had  built  our  churches  and 
kept  alive  our  love  of  Go<l  and  our  neighbor ;  these  memories, 
rekindling  the  spirit  of  our  people,  saved  us.  Onr  history 
was  still  our  own ;  its  light  was  still  upon  rnir  pathway. 
After  the  din  of  arms  had  ceased,  our  laws  were  no  longer 
eilent;  tJie  plow  moved  in  the  furrow;  we  rebuilt  onr  work- 
shops and  reopened  our  schools;  we  restored  our  fields  aud 
homes  and  our  altars  of  worship;  we  took  our  eniancipatetl 
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«lave  by  the  hand,  and  taught  hiiii  his  duty  to  the  State,  and 
how  to  share  with  us  our  history  and  our  spirit.  And  thus 
we  moved  forward  with  our  ministry  and  our  duty,  utitil  the 
world  wonders  how,  from  the  ashes  of  war,  we  have  ^rrowu 
80  great.  We  have  won  our  victories  of  peace  with  the 
sword  of  the  spirit  of  our  peijple. 

iVnd  of  such  spirit  was  he  who  conies  to  his  place  in  our 
eapitol  to-day,  first  of  his  peers  because  he  was  their  most 
flawless  type;  because  he  was  of  the  best  in  the  life  uf  our 
older  Union,  and  of  our  brave  young  Confederacy,  and  of 
our  later  and  more  perfect  Union;  because  the  history  of  our 
people  was  impersonated  in  his  full  and  rounded  life.  In  all 
the  movement  of  that  full  life  there  was  no  false  note  to  mar 
it^  harmony.  Among  all  her  sons  there  is  no  clearer  ideal 
of  our  mother  State  than  he  whcun  we  now  lift  up  before  us 
that  we  may  follow  where  he  leads. 

And  they,  too,  will  come  apace  and  with  cheerful  accord 
to  their  places  at  his  side;  bis  co-workers,  who  have  kept  the 
spirit  of  our  people  unbroken  and  unspoiled  through  bad  for- 
tune and  good  fortune  alike. 

Let  them  gather  to  our  capifol,  these  good  and  faithful 
servants  of  our  people,  seeing  whom,  enraptured  with  the 
story  of  their  lives,  our  children's  children  shall  cry  out 
"We  can  make  our  lives  sublime  !'* 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  BUST  ON  BEHALF  OF 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL 

COMMISSION 


BY  J.   BUYAN  OKIMES,   CHAIRMAN 


Yo u r  Exce llency  : 

This  evening  marks  a  new  departure  in  historical  activi- 
ties in  North  Carolina,  The  IliHturieal  Cnniinissioii,  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  histori- 
cal records  of  North  Carolina,  is  endeavoring  to  arouse  our 
people  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  memorials  to  great  men 
and  great  events  in  our  histor3%  To  the  traveler  or  visitor 
here,  there  must  be  a  feeling  of  disappaiiitineiit  when  he 
enters  our  capitol.  There  are  nowhere  visible  reminders  of 
those  men  who  have  made  our  history  and  brought  fame  and 
glory  to  North  Carolina— our  State  builders.  Among  his- 
torians, scholars  and  sight-seers  accustomed  to  read  the  his- 
tory and  study  the  life  of  other  States  and  nations  Jn  monu- 
ments and  marble  busts,  the  absence  of  such  memorials  inva- 
riably provokes  comment. 

In  this  rot un till  are  eight  empty  niches  that  misrepresent 
our  State,  as  it  leaves  the  impression  that  we  have  had  no 
sons  suffieiently  great  to  be  commemorated  in  marble  or 
bronze. 

Realizing  the  injustice  that  the  State  does  itself  and  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  such  memorials,  the  Historical 
Commission,  as  agent  for  the  State,  has  had  executed  a  bust 
of  that  great  North  Carolinian,  who  it  believes  most  perfectly 
typifies  the  highest  ideals  of  democratic  citizenship— "William 
A.  Graham.  x\nd  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  this  bust  of  that  great  Carolinian  whose 
cliaracter  was  as  spotless  and  clean  as  the  Carrara  marble 
from  which  thi^  image  is  carved. 

Wo  trust  this  is  but  a  beginning  and  that  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  will  soon  show  enough  appreciation  of  her 
other  great  sons  to  fill  the  other  seven  niches  in  this  rotunda. 
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ACCEPTANCE  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Mr.  Chairfunn: 

With  all  (ither^  in  this  ma^ificctit  audience^  I  listenerj 
with  great  iuttTest  Ui  the  ap^jropriiUe  addresses  of  the  gifted 
histi>riaii  frum  Orangi^  aiici  the  distingiUHhcd  oratar  from 
Northuiuptoii,  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  we  have  now  heard  with  pleasure  your  own 
eloquent  words  of  presentation. 

1  eoTigralulate  you  and  lhruuij:h  you  the  Historical  Com- 
mission upon  the  excellence  of  y<inr  choice  for  the  first  bu^t 
for  this  rotunda  of  our  capitoL  I  share  with  you  the  hope 
that  other  similar  oceat^ioDs  shall  soon  follow  when  other  busts 
of  our  great  Carolinians  shall  take  their  places  in  the  other 
niches. 

If  the  sins  of  th(*  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  tf* 
the  third  and  fourth  general i«)n,  I  am  happy  to  Mieve  that 
there  is  truth  in  its  counterpart,  and  that  the  virtues  of  the 
fathers  are  likewise  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  No  family  in  our  eomnionwealth, 
through  HO  lung  a  period,  through  so  many  generations,  has 
rendered  the  State  more  aignificant,  faithful,  honorable  and 
effective  service  than  the  Graham  family.  Fnnn  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  to  this  good  day,  its  part  in  our  military  and 
civil  life  has  been  nobly  ])erformed.  Its  meml>ers,  repre- 
senting the  highest  type  of  cultured  and  patriotic  citizenship, 
worthily  e-\(nnjilify  in  their  records,  in  iKitli  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  Governor  Graham's  lUusf  rious  devoti<vn  to  the  Stale, 
and  with  dignity  rejoice  in  his  useful  and  eminent  career. 
Their  race  is  not  yet  run,  and  their  pledges  to  fortune  and 
futurity  are  all  that  worthy  veneration  for  ancestry,  moral 
integi'ity,  intplleetnal  strength,  and  lo%'e  of  right,  purity  and 
country  can  suggest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  in  behalf  oi  North 
Carolina,  T  accept  from  the  Historical  Coninussion  this  mar- 
ble bust  of  Governor  William  Alexander  Graham.  Permit 
UK*  to  express  the  hope  that  the  selections  for  the  remaining 
niches  will  Im-  as  wiselv  and  a^  littinglv  made  as  this  one. 
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CANOVA'S  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON 


INTRODUCTION 

Probablj  no  work  of  art  ever  excited  a  more  general 
iDtereat  in  the  United  States  than  Canova's  statue  of  Wash- 
ington. The  time  at  which  it  was  ordered,  the  scarcity  of 
such  works  of  art  in  the  United  States,  the  fame  of  the 
sculptor,  the  manner  in  which  the  statue  was  brought  to  this 
country,  the  eminent  names  associated  with  its  history,  and 
its  tragic  fate,  al!  combined  with  the  love  and  vt^ncration  felt 
for  the  memory  of  Washington  to  attract  to  it  the  attention 
of  the  Xation  and  to  make  its  erection  a  national  event. 
The  recent  liberality  of  the  Italian  Government  in  present- 
ing a  replica  of  the  plaster  cast  to  the  State  of  I^ortb  Caro- 
lina has  added  another  interesting  incident  to   its  history. 

The  statue  was  ordered  just  after  the  close  of  our  second 
war  with  England,  in  which  the  young  Nation  bad  asserted 
its  dignity  and  vindicated  its  claim  to  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration of  the  w^orld.  Men  spoke  of  the  contest  as  our 
"Second  War  for  Independence,"  and  its  victories  recalled 
the  glories  of  the  Revolution,  x\t  the  Fourth  of  July  ban- 
qnet  in  Raleigh,  in  1815,  the  following  were  among  the 
toasts  offered : 

^'The  Arrny  of  the  United  States: — The  achievements  of 
our  soldiery  against  the  veterans  of  Europe  during  the  late 
contest^  have  confirmed  that  character  for  skill  and  bravery 
which  we  acquired  in  the  Revolutionary  War,'' 

'*The  Day  We  Celehraie: — May  Americans  ever  cherish 
the  political  principles  of  '76." 

"The  Warriors  and  Palriots  of  the  Revolution: — Men 
whom  their  country  delights  to  honor." 

As  memories  of  the  Revolution  were  revived,  the  central 
figure  of  that  struggle  hx^med  up  with  more  than  its  usual 
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greatness.  Somehow  or  other  it  seemed  that  as  the  genius  of 
WashiiigtoTi  had  eatablished  independence,  so  his  spirit  had 
guided  the  Nation  through  its  struggle  to  maintain  it. 

"The  Menwrt/  of  Washin^iari'  (thus  ran  the  toast  at  the 
Raleigh  banquet) : — *'Though  every  struggle  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Independence  will 
raise  up  distinguished  Ileroes  and  Statesmen,  Washington 
will  still  remain  fird  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people." 

While  this  feeling  was  at  its  height,  the  General  Aftsembly 
of  ^N'orth  Carolina  met  in  annual  session.  On  the  16th  of 
December,  1815,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  four  davs  later 
the  Senate,  unanimouslj  adopted  a  resolution  instructing 
the  Governor  "to  purchase  on  behalf  of  this  State  a  full 
length  statue  of  General  Washington."  As  there  was  no 
limitation  of  price  or  action  placed  on  him,  the  Governor 
determined  to  execute  the  commission  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit.  At  his  retjiieet  the  State's  senators  in  Congress, 
Messrs,  Turner  and  Macon,  luulertook  to  ascertain  whether 
a  statue  '*wortby  the  character  it  is  to  represent,  and  the 
State  which  erects  it,*'  could  be  made  in  the  United  States; 
and  if  not,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  getting  one  from  Italy. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country  became 
interested  in  the  work.  William  Thornton  and  Benjamin 
H,  Latrobe,  architects  of  the  National  Capitol,  declared  that 
the  statue  could  lie  executed  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
anywhere,  and  recommended  a  French  sculptor  named  Vala- 
perti ;  but  Joseph  Hopkinson  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  of 
opinion  that  no  sculptor  in  the  United  States  would  offer 
himself  as  competent  to  do  the  work.  Both  urged  that  Canova 
l)e  employed. 

Accordingly  to  Canova  Governor  Miller  decided  to  apply. 
In  determining  what  style  should  \ye  adopted  and  what  model 
should  be  followed^  the  opinion  of  Jefferson,  in  favor  of  the 
Koman,  prevailed.  Acting  again  on  Jefferson's  advice,  Gov- 
ernor Miller  sought  the  services  of  Thomas  Appleton,  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Leghorn,   in   the  negotiations  with  Canova. 
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His  instructions  were  that  the  style  should  be  Roman,  the 
size  somewhat  larger  than  life,  the  price  to  Canova  $10,000. 
the  attitude  to  he  left  to  the  artist.  Delighted  at  receiving 
the  oommission,  Appletoii  hastened  to  approach  the  sculptor^ 
from  whom  he  received  a  favorable  reply. 

As  it  was  intended  that  the  statue  s^hould  he  placed  in  the 
hall  of  the  State  Senate,  which  was  only  sixteen  feet  in 
height,  Appleton  was  of  opinion  that  the  statue  should  be  in 
a  sitting  attitude.  This  was  also  Cauova's  opinion,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  have  his  way.  Cerrachi's  bust  was  sent  to 
him  as  the  model  for  the  head,  but  for  the  figure  the  sculptor 
was  left  to  follow^  his  own  imagination.  Tie  pushed  the  work 
a*  rapidly  as  possible  and  completed  it  in  the  spring  of  1821. 
Vptm  being  advised  that  it  was  ready  for  shipment  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  applied  to  the  Seci-etary  of  the 
Navy  for  permissinn  to  have  it  brought  to  the  United  States 
in  ft  war  vessel.  This  request  was  readily  granted  and  the 
necessary  orders  promptly  issued.  Accordingly,  Commo- 
dore William  Bainbridge,  commanding  the  United  States 
Ship  Columbus^  in  a  letter  written  May  19,  1821,  from 
Gibraltar  Bav.  informed  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  that 
he  had  the  statue  on  Iward  and  would  sail  within  ten  days 
with  it  for  the  United  States.  The  Columbus  with  her  cargo 
arrived  at  Boston  July  22,  and  thence  the  statue  was  shipped 
by  a  coasting  vessel  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.  From  Wilmington 
a  river  boat  conveyed  it  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  Fayette- 
ville,  whence  it  was  brought  overland  to  Raleigh.  It  reached 
Raleigh  December  24,  1821,  and  with  elaborate  ceremonies 
was  set  up  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  event  in  its  brief  history  was 
the  visit  which  La  Fayette  paid  to  it  in  March,  1825.  ''This 
was  indeed  an  interesting  scene,"  wrote  an  eye  witness,  "and 
we  were  fortunately  so  situated  that  we  heard  the  inquiries 
and  remarks,  and  witnessed  the  feelings  which  it  [the  statue^ 
elicited.  We  were  gratified  to  hear  the  General  observe  that 
the  likeness  was  much  better  than  he  expected  to  see.     He 
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seemed  deeplj  interested  in  examining  tlie  tiistorical  designs 
eu  the  pedestal,  and  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  ex- 
quisite workmanship  of  the  whole/*^ 

The  statue  bad  but  a  brief  existence.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing of  June  21,  1831,  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  were  alarmed 
l>y  the  (!Yy  of  fire  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  person  in  the 
village  knew  that  the  State  House  was  in  flames.  The  struc- 
ture was  soon  a  heap  of  ashes.  With  it  was  destroyed  the 
statue  of  Washington,  "that  proud  monument  of  national 
gratitude,  which/'  declared  the  Eahigh  Register^  **wa8  our 
pride  aiid  glory/* 

The  destruction  of  the  statue  was  l»emoaned  throughout 
North  Carolina,  and  was  the  cause  of  much  disgust  in  other 

1  In  the  life  of  William  Winston  Seaton,  Mrs.  S^'aton,  writing  from 
WttsUinjfton  City,  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Galea,  at  Raleigli,  says: 

"*We  hn4  a  moat  kind  note  from  LaFayette,  proposing  to  spend  half 
an  hour  with  us,  during  the  last  tlay  of  hia  atny  here.  The  half-hour 
passed  quickly  in  the  most  interesting  conversatiou,  and  he  protracted 
the  visit  until  the  hour  had  also  fled.  He  apoke  to  me  much  of  Xorth 
Cftrolinttt  of  your  kind  hospitality  to  him,  of  Washin^'ton's  Statue  by 
t'anova,  which  he  says  is  a  splendid  monument  of  tho  Sculptor^s  geniua, 
Iiut  is  the  must  inexcusable  action  uf  his  1if«»,  as  he  siioied  tmth  a|;aillflt 
light  and  knowledge  in  maktuj?  it  as  much  Ulc  me  as  the  great  Wash- 
in/jton.     But  mum  to  the  Raleighitee."     Pp.  121-122. 

George  Bancroft,  who  visited  LuFayette  in  1821,  made  the  following 
entry  in  his  Diary: 

"May  30  [1821],  Generitl  la  Fayette  had  encouraged  me  ta  come  to 
BM  him.  I  went  to  his  house  today,  and  was  shown  into  his  parlour. 
Four  engravings  bang  on  Its  walls.  The  Rights  of  man  and  of  tlie  citi- 
zen, as  diH^rced  by  the  'Asaembl^  Constituante/  and  accepted  by  King 
Louis  XVT,  surrounded  by  appropriate  devices  are  hung  on  one  side  of 
the  door.  A  similar  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
on  the  other  side;  at  the  top  of  it  is  the  likeness  of  Washingt^m.  The 
third  Engraving  ia  that  of  the  French  frigate,  which  when  beaten  by 
the  English  chose  rather  to  go  down»  than  surrender;  the  moment 
chosen  is  that,  when  the  French  are  nbotit  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  exclaim,  Wre  la  libert*^,  riv^  hi 
R^ptihlique.  The  last  Engraving  is  one  taken  from  the  statue  lately 
made  of  Washington  by  Canova»  This  hangs  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  room,  and  attracts  the  eye  at  once  on  entering,  Tliese  are 
worthy  ornaments  for  the  chamber  of  a  distinguiaheti  partisan  of  lib- 
erty. It  has  seldom  had  in  Europe  so  pure  and  upright  a  champion  as 
General  la  Fayette." — Howe:  "Life  and  Letters  of  George  Bancroft," 
L.  10.5-106, 
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parts  of  the  Union.  Chancellor  Kont,  of  New  York,  in  a 
conversation  with  William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina, 
*'spoke  of  the  loss  of  Wasliington's  statue  and  expressed  much 
disgust  at  the  negligence  which  had  caused  it.''  At  Leghorn, 
Appleton  read  the  news  **with  a  very  sincere  sensibility." 
The  State  emplnved  Ball  Hnghes,  an  English  sculptor  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States,  to  restore  the 
statue,  appropriating  $5,000  for  the  purpose;  but  Hughes 
proved  faithless  to  his  engagement  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

For  many  years  the  rnins  of  the  statue  ou  exhibition  in 
the  State  Hall  of  History  were  a  melancholy  reminder  of 
the  jirecious  treasure  which  bad  brought  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  so  much  self-gi*atitication.  Nolxidy  dreamed 
that  the  statue  coidd  ever  be  replaced,  and  the  State  con- 
soled herself  for  her  loss  by  the  purchase  of  a  bronze  replica 
of  Houdon's  statue  at  Richmond.  Eut  in  1008  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  North  Carolina  Hish:»rical  Cnmuiissi^ai  learned 
through  the  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  former  Aniltassador  to 
Austria,  that  the  original  model  made  by  Canova  himself 
still  existed  in  the  Canova  Museum,  at  Possagno,  Italy.  A 
request  for  further  information  directed  to  Hon.  Lloyd  C. 
Griscom,  American  Ambassadur  at  Rome,  brought  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Winthrop,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy,  in  which 
it  was  intimated  that  the  Italian  Government  would  present 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  with  a  plaster  replica.  The 
generosity  of  the  Italian  Government  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  in  January  of  the  present  year,  the  replica  was  received 
and  set  up  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Raleigh.^ 


»  Mr.  F.  W.  RiirkstutiT,  aculptor,  of  New  '^  orkt  wtio  was  in  Europe 
(iiiring  the  Biimrner  of  tOOJ*  directing  tlie  carving  of  liis  statin*  of  John 
C.  Callioun  for  Statnary  Hall,  Wasliington,  and  of  bis  Imst  of  William 
A.  Graham,  for  the  Nortti  Carolina  Historical  Cominission,  was  largely 
instrumental  in  getting  the  repltca  completed  and  shipped  to  America. 
At  the  request  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Fine  Art«,  J^Ir.  Huck»tuli1 
examined  the  repliea.  and  ^ipcjn  his  apinroral  of  the  work,  it  was  ofli- 
cially  accepted.  Mr,  Rnckstuhl  was  acting  for  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission  without  compensation  for  his  trouble  and  expense, 
It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  make  this  acknowledgment  of  hia  disin- 
terested services. 
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Perliaps  the  best  description  of  the  statue  is  that  of  the 

Countess  Albrizzi  in  ^'The  Works  of  Antonio  Canova,"  illus- 
trated by  the  great  English  engraver,  Henry  Moses: 

'*In  this  tine  eonip^jsition  Canova  has  not  only  maintained 
the  dignity  of  hi8  subject,  but  (warmed  by  admiration  of 
the  amiable  qualities  of  this  illustrious  man)  has  also  infused 
into  the  statue  an  expression  of  the  gentleness  and  benevo- 
lence wbich  attempered  his  severer  virtues. 

**The  hero  is  sitting  with  an  air  of  noble  simplicity  on  an 
elegant  seat,  raised  on  a  double  square  base.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  digiiity  of  the  attitude  or  the  living  air  of  medi- 
tation which  it  breathes;  and  the  grandeur  of  the  style,  the 
fnrce  and  freedom  of  the  execution,  the  close  and  animated 
resemblance  to  the  original,  all  conspire  to  place  this  statue 
in  the  highest  rank  of  art.  The  fine  tunic  which  he  wears  is 
seen  only  at  the  knee,  being  covered  by  an  ample  ornamented 
cuirass,  above  which  is  a  magnificent  mantle  fastened  by  a 
clasp  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  flowing  down  bc^hind  in 
majestic  folds.  Beneath  his  right  foot,  which  is  extended 
forward,  is  a  parazoninm  sheathed,  and  a  scepter,  signify- 
ing that  the  succes^sfnl  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  laws,  had  rendered  them  now  useless. 

"The  hero  is  in  the  act  of  writing  on  a  tablet  held  in  his 
left  hand,  and  resting  on  the  thigh,  which  is  slightly  raised 
for  its  support.  From  the  following  words  already  inscribed 
on  it,  we  learn  the  subject  wdiich  occupies  his  mind — 
*  George  Wa^hingtoii  to  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
Friends  ami  Fellow-Citizens,'^  In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
the  pen  with  a  suspended  air,  as  if  anxiously  meditating  on 
the  laws  fitted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  countrymen ; 
a  border  of  the  mantle,  raised  to  the  tablet  by  the  hand  which 
supports  it,  gives  a  fine  effect  to  this  graceful  and  decorous 
action.  In  his  noble  countenance  the  sculptor  has  finely  por- 
trayed all  his  great  and  amiable  qualities,  inspiring  the  be- 


1  Giorgio  Waahington  a1  popolo  degli  Stati  Uniti;  Amjci  e  Concitta- 
dini. 
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holder  with  xniTigled  sensations  of  affection  and  veneration. 
This  statue  is  only  in  a  slight  degree  larger  than  life;  his 
robust  form  correspDnding  with  his  act  ire  and  vigorous  mind. 

'*If  to  this  great  man  a  worthy  cause  was  not  wanting,  or 
the  means  of  acquiring  the  truest  and  moat  lasting  glory, 
neither  has  he  been  less  fortnnate  after  death,  when,  by  the 
genius  of  so  sublime  an  artist,  he  appears  again  among  his 
admiring  countrymen  in  this  dear  and  venerated  form;  not 
as  a  soldier,  though  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  generals,  but 
in  his  loftier  and  more  benevolent  character  of  the  ^nrtnous 
citizen  and  enlightened  lawgiver." 

Though  somewhat  overdrawn  in  the  author's  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  sculptor,  this  description  is 
in  the  main  accurate.  There  were  not  wanting  those,  when 
the  statue  was  ^rst  brought  to  America,  who  sharply  criti- 
cized the  sculptor  for  Romanizing  the  American  general, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  better  statue  of  Julius  Csesar  than  of 
George  Washington ;  nor  have  such  critics  yet  been  silenced. 
Nevertheless  these  criticisms  rather  add  to  than  detract  from 
the  general  interest  which  the  statue  excites;  nor  do  they 
lessen  one  whit  the  liberality  of  the  Italian  Government  in 
putting  it  into  the  po%ver  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to 
restore  to  the  American  people  what  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  perfect  tribute  that  art  has 
ever  paid  to  the  memory  of  Washington. 
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The  following  letters  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence relative  to  the  statue  now  in  the  Collections  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  but  thej  contain 
all  the  data  essential  to  an  understanding  of  its  history. 


Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 

Bcsolved  ujuinimrimb/,  that  the  Governor  of  this  state  be, 
and  ho  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  pnrchasc  on 
^)ehalf  of  this  state,  a  full  length  statne  of  General  Wash- 
ington;  and  that  he  cause  the  same  to  be  fixed  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  entries  of  the  lower  story  of  the  state  house, 
and  have  the  same  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing;  and  that 
the  governor  be  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  or  warrants 

upon  the  public  treasury  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  

dollars  to  pay  therefor;  and  that  the  treasurer  l>e  allowed  the 
same  in  the  settlement  of  his  public  accounts/ 


Gov.  William  Miller  to  James  Turner* 

ExECUTiVE  Office  No.  Ca.* 
Raleigh  30th  Decern,  1815. 

Sm, 

By  a  resolution  of  the  last  Assembly  I  am  authorized  and 
re(|uested  to  purchase  for  the  State  a  full  length  statue  of 
General  Washington.  If  a  marble  one  can  be  obtained  in 
the  United  States  I  should  witih  to  get  one.     Xot  knowing 

»  Introduced  into  the  House  of  CoramonB,  December  !©»  1816,  by 
Thomas  Spenwr,  of  Hyde  County,  Pft^sicd  its  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Coniraons  Decfimber  1!).  Paaaed  its  third  reading  in  the  Son- 
ate  December  20. 

2  Governor**  Letter  Book.     William  Miller,  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1814-1817,     James  Turner.  Cnited  States  Senator  18054818. 
•  A  letter  of  the  same  tenor  was  written  to  Senfttor  Nathaniel  Macon. 
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where  work  of  this  description  is  executed  and  thinking  it 
probable  jou  may  be  able  through  some  of  yonr  friends  in 
Congress  to  aid  me  I  have  taken  the  libertv  of  troubling  you. 
I  am  not  limited  in  price  and  should  therefore  wish  it  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  manner. 

With  §n*t*fi^  re8i>eet 
I  am  Sir 
Your  obt  Servant 

W1I.L    MiLLEH. 

To  James  Tuenee  Esquire. 


Nathaniel  Macon  to  Governor  Miller' 

Washi:soton  6  Jany  1816. 
81E 

The  letter  yon  wrote  on  the  30  ult.  has  been  received.  I 
will  cheerfully  give  every  aid  in  my  power  to  procure  the 
statue  of  General  Washington,  ordered  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly; to  ascertain  whether  one  can  be  made  in  the  United 
States,  to  answer  the  expectation  of  (he  Legislature,  I  have 
written  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  a  copy 
of  my  letters  is  herewith  transmitted,  that  you  may  decide 
how  far  the  enquiries  are  calculated  to  carry  into  execution 
the  resolution  under  which  you  act.  Whatever  information 
may  be  obtained,  will  be  immediately  sent  to  you. 

I  am  very  respectfully 
Sir 
Yr  Obt  sern 
Kathl  Macon 

N.  B.  I  am  almost  certain  that  there  is  not  a  statuary  in 
the  U.  S. 

1  A-  L.  S. 


J 


Canova's  Statue  of  Wasiiinoton. 
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[Enclosure:] 


From  Nathaniel  Macon' 

Washington  5  Janj  1816. 


Sib 

The  Legislatiire  of  Korth  Carolina  has  ordered  a  full  size 
statue  of  General  Washing:tou  of  the  best  marble  and  work- 
manship to  bo  procured  and  put  up  in  the  Capitnl  of  the 
State.  The  Governor  who  i?  authorized  to  earrj  the  ordrr 
into  execution  has  requested  me,  to  ascertain  whether  one 
worthy  the  character  it  is  to  represent,  and  the  State  which 
erects  it  can  be  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  sum  that 
it  will  probably  cost,  if  it  can  not  be  got  in  this  country;  the 
best  means  of  getting  one  from  Italy  and  the  probable  cost 
there. 

I  flatter  inyself,  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take  in  ask- 
ing you  to  give  the  desired  information ;  it  is  done  under  the 
belief  that  you  approve  the  measure,  and  are  always  willing 
to  give  aid  to  carry  into  execution  that  which  you  approve. 

I  am,  etc 

Xathl  Macon 


Nathaniel  Macon  to  Governor  Milter^ 

Washington  I]d  February  1810. 
Sib, 

The  enclosed  letters  contain  the  information  respecting 
the  Statue  of  General  Washington  ordered  by  the  Assembly, 
which  has  been  collected  in  consequence  of  your  request* 

I  am  very  respectfully  Sir 
Your  obt  Sen^ant 

Nath  Macon 

K  B.     You  will  I  hope  attend  to  the  P.  S.  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
>n's  letter. 


>  Copy  in  Macon's  h«n<iwnting. 
sGoTernor'e  Letter  Book. 
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[Enclosttbes:] 

William  Thornton  to  Nathaniel  Macon  ^ 

City  of  Waskinoton  8tb  Jaiiy;  181G. 

SiK 

I  had  jreeterday  the  honor  of  your  letter,  respecting  the 
very  praiseworthy  determination  of  the  Legislature  of  your 
State  to  ereet  a  Statue  to  the  great  Washington,  and  it  would 
give  ine  very  great  satisfaction  to  l>e  in  any  manner  instru- 
mental in  forwarding  a  work  so  highly  honorable  to  the  State 
you  represent. 

I  went  this  morning  to  see  an  Italian  Artist  of  great  merit, 
Signor  Valajierta,  who  has  had  some  exi>eetation  of  being 
employed  in  the  public  works  here;  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
decided  relative  to  him,  T  enqnirpd  what  price  would  be 
demanded  for  a  full  mzv  Statue  of  the  General  executed  here 
in  his  best  manner.  He  said  ab[on]t  iive  thousand  doll[ar]3. 
I  enquired  bow  much  would  l^e  demanded  by  the  great  Stat- 
uary Cannova,  an  Artist  in  Rome,  whose  works  equal  the  best 
Antiques?  lie  answered  ab[ou]t  the  same  Sum.  We  have 
found  llarble  in  this  Country  equal  to  the  fine  Marble  of 
Carrara.  It  is  to  be  had  in  large  Blocks  near  Baltimore  as 
fine  and  correct  likeness.  The  celebrated  Ceracchi  executed 
Waterford  in  Loudoun  County,  Virg[ini]a,  of  ecpial  quality, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  large  blocks.  The  bust  of  Wa.shing- 
tou  was  taken  by  Iloudon  of  Paris,  and  the  Casts  in  this 
Country  are  all  from  that  Bust.  Houdon  took  an  impression 
from  the  Face  of  the  General,  and  finished  his  work  by  a 
good  impression  from  the  Ma^k ;  whereby  he  obtained  a  very 
fine  and  corrwt  likeness.  The  celebrated  Ceracchi  executed 
a  grand  bust  of  the  General,  which  was  purchased  for,  and  is 
still  in  possession  of  the  King  of  Spain.  This  marble  Bust 
had  great  dignity  of  Character,  and  was  considered  as  a  mas- 
terpiece.    I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  likeness  exceeded 


1  A.  L,  S.     WiUiam  Tliornton,  one  of  the  arcUitecta  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington. 


Canova^s  Statue  of  Washington. 
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or  even  equalled  the  one  by  Hoiidon,  These  Busts  being  done 
by  the  first  Artists,  and  Casts  being  \vithin  the  command  of 
the  European  Sculptors  a  tine  Statuo  could  no  doubt  be 
executed  there.  The  Statue  of  Pitt,  in  New  York,  cost  one 
tkousand  Guineas  manj  y[ea]rs  ago,  and  I  have  heard  that 
it  is  a  capital  performance.  Flaxman  engaged  to  execute  a 
fine  full  length  Statue  of  the  General  for  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  Guineas,  and  he  is  the  first  Artist  in  England,  or  in 
the  world,  except  Cannova.  Whoever  should  be  employed  to 
execute  the  Statue  should  be  particularly  cautioned  against 
using  the  full  length  Fainting  of  the  Genl.  by  our  Country- 
man Stuart ;  for  though  he  is  unequalled  in  a  Head  he  can- 
not draw  a  Figure.  The  one  in  j30ssession  of  the  ilarquis  of 
Lausdn^\Tie  is  entirely  out  of  proportion:  but  the  propor- 
tions by  our  Countryman  Trumbull  are  correct ;  yet  the  head 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Stuart's.  Any  Statue  executed 
in  marble  may  easily  l^e  packed  up  so  safely  as  to  be  imp:>rte<l 
without  danger.  Any  further  Inionnation  in  my  power  will 
be  given  at  any  time  with  pleasure. 

T  am. 
Sir, 
with  the  highest  res{>eet  and  esteem  yrs.  etc 

William  Thornton. 
Tloiible.  Xatul.  Macon 
lieprese,  in  Corufress 


Benjamin  H*  Latrobe  to  Nathaniel  Macon  * 

Washington,  January  ^th,  1816 
Tlir  Uouhle  N,  Macon 

Senate  U.  S. 
Dkar  Sib, 

I  received  your  letter  yesterday  afternoon,  and  give  you 
with  pleasure  all  the  inforraatioji  I  possess  on  the  subject  of 


'  A.  L,  S.     Bpnjtmnn  H.  T^nlrobp,  archito^L     He  pprfpcteH  Thornton's 
dcsi^i  for  tho  Capitol.     Aftor  the  burniTig  of  tlie  Capitol  in  1814,  by  the 
Britiah,  Latrobe  waft  cjillptt  upon  to  rphuild  it. 
o 
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the  Statue  af  General  Washington  projK^sed  to  be  erected  in 
the  State-House  of  N.  Carolina. 

The  Statue  may  be  very  a<luiirably  made  iu  this  eouDtry 
by  Mr.  Vilkjierta.  He  is  an  Italian  artist  who  after  being 
long  employed  in  Spain,  was  engaged  l>efore  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon in  the  de<?« ♦ration  of  bis  palace  at  Mahnaison.  The  dis- 
tracted state  of  France  induced  him  to  sei^k  his  fortune  iu 
this  country,  and  he  has  brought  with  him  the  most  portable 
of  his  works, — ^a  few  most  admirable  sculptures  iu  Ivory. 
He  also  brought  w*ith  hiin  letters  of  reoommendatiou  to  the 
President  and  to  other  promiuent  characters  in  this  country. 
I  have  likewise  received  by  him  letters  from  France  bearing 
high  testimony  to  hi^  (character  as  an  artist  and  as  a  Man. 
Hut  his  works  Ijear  him  the  K^st  testimony,  and  in  a  few 
days,  I  will  call  upon  you  wnth  him,  and  you  shall  see  them. 
I  may  therefore  answer  that  the  Statue  may  be  as  well  exe- 
cuted in  this  cotLiitry,  as  in  Italy,  unless  an  enormous  price 
is  given  to  Canova,  or  Thorkeld,  men  who  for  many  Cen- 
turies have  ha<l  no  equal,  and  whose  abilities  it  is  almost 
imiK>ssi!tIe  to  purchase. 

I  give  it  now  as  my  opinion,  that  the  Statue  would  be 
niadi'  by  Mr.  Villaix^rta  for  $l,r>00.  T  Avished  to  have  had 
a  bust  of  General  Jackson  made  for  the  Corporation  of  this 
city,  but  the  project  ended  in  an  address.  On  this  occasion 
I  mude  an  estimate  with  Mr.  Villajx-rta,  and  rating  the  time 
necessary  to  be  employed  \'ery  mmlerately,  we  found  that  it 
would  cost  $800  in  workmanship.  The  Marble  and  putting 
up  would  probably  ha\e  made  it  $1,000.  Now  the  bust 
being  the  most  importaut  part  of  the  work,  I  presmne  $1,500 
would  be  a  just  price  for  a  whole  length  figure.  The  block, 
transportation,  and  putting  up,  upon  a  plain  and  solid 
jx'drstab  would  cost,  I  think,  $1,000  more;  at  the  outside, 
say  iu  all  $2,500. 

We  have  in  America  marble  very  superior  in  texture  to 
that  of  Carrara  in  Italy  which  is  the  kind  always  used  for 
statues,  and  I  Wieve,  is  the  l)est  that  country  affords.  The 
Parian  and  Pentheiie  Marbles  of  antiquity,  are  not  inferior 


Canova^s  Statue  of  Washinotoic. 


to  ours,  but  they  are  very  superior  to  that  of  Italy.  They 
are  hawevor  inacct*ssiblc,  being  in  the  bands  of  the  Turks. 
The  diffieully  here  is  that  our  quarries  are  scareely  opened. 
An  admirable  Ma^s  of  Statuarv  Marble  has  lately  Ijeeu  found 
very  near  to  Baltimore,  and  I  have  found  as  good  aa  any  iu 
the  world  in  Loudon  county,  Virg[ini]a.  From  what  I  hear 
of  the  Baltimore  Marble,  as  to  its  size  it  would  probably  be 
the  source  from  whence  to  obtain  a  proper  blwk.  The  strata 
of  that  of  London  County  are  too  thin.  Vermont  is  inex- 
haustible in  gfX»J  statuarv  marble,  but  the  transportation  of 
80  large  a  block  as  is  necessary  would  render  it  inadvisable 
to  procure  it  from  thence.  The  only  doubt  therefore  which 
remains  is  aa  to  procuring  a  proper  block  of  Marble.  En- 
quiry will  either  remove  it,  or  oblige  you  to  resort  to  Europe. 
This  enquiry  I  will  most  cheerfully  make,  if  you  wish  me 
to  do  so. 

It  is  next  to  be  considered  in  how  far  a  resort  to  Europe 
might  i»e  adviseable. 

Of  the  two  sculptors  for  whom  I  sent  iu  the  year  1804, 
Frangoni,  the  sculptor  of  Statues,  is  dead.  But  Andrei  is 
now  in  Italy  directing  the  Sculpture  of  the  Capitals  of  the 
Columns  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  experience  hav- 
ing taught  us»  that  they  may  be  procured  for  about  half  the 
price  there  of  Marble,  for  which  they  could  be  made  here  of 
Freestone.  If  therefore  the  Statue  were  made  in  Italy, 
there  would  be  a  certainty  that  it  would  be  iiull  executed, 
Mr.  Andrei  being  not  only  an  excellent  Sculptor,  in  his  line, 
himself^  but  a  Man  of  rare  pen^onal  virtue,  united  to  first 
rate  talents,  and  firmness  of  character.  He  has  also  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  temper  of  our  country,  and  would  see 
that  no  Italian  frippery  should  degrade  the  dignity  of  a 
figure  of  Washington.  He  would  employ  a  good  artist.  But 
I  feel  an  objection  to  the  C^arrara  Marble  which  is  subject 
to  black  specks  in  the  body  of  the  stone,  which  sometimes 
hit  upon  the  nose  or  under  the  eye  and  disfigure  the  finest 
Statues,     Nor  may  thev  be  discovered  untill  the  work  is  too 
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far  advanccMl  t<»  l>f*  thrown  away»  Mrs.  Barlow  has  a  bust 
of  Carrara  ^larlile  by  Houdon,  of  her  bnsbaiid.  The  like- 
ness is  strong,  but  the  face  has  many  black  spots  aboat  it. 
Our  ^larble  is  free  from  this  defect,  and  is  also  of  much 
finer  grain. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  work  in  Italy,  it  would  he  le^s  there, 
than  here.  The  transportation,  freight,  duties  and  charges, 
would  however  less**!!  the  difference  of  price.  Mrs.  Barlow's 
bust  cost  in  Paris  000  dollars,  including  the  Material,  Mr. 
Bacon  in  London  20  years  ago,  executed  the  Marble  Statue 
of  Lord  Roduey,  for  thp  Island  of  Jamaica,  with  its  Marble 
Pedestal,  also  decorated  with  Sculpture,  for  1000  Guineaa, 
almut  $r>000  besides  the  price  of  the  Marble  which  was  3 
Guineas  per  foot  ($151.  In  Italy  it  would  have  been  done 
ehea|>er,  hut  not  so  well. 

Upon  the  whole,  whelher  executed  in  Italy  or  in  America, 
less  than  $2,r»()0  to  $30(M3  shnnld  not  be  calculated  upon. 
If,  by  any  endeavors  of  mine,  the  j>rice  can  l>e  diminis^hed, 
or  in  any  way  the  object  «if  the  Legislature  of  your  State 
promoted,  my  anxiety  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts, 
would  impel!  me  to  exert  myself  on  the  occasion,  without  the 
inducement  wthich  I  sincerely  and  warmly  feel,  to  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  honor  the  memoi'y  of  Washington,  as 
well  as  to  show  my  |>crsonal  respect  for  yourself. 

Yours  very  truly,  Bn.  Latrobe. 


William  Jones  to  Nathaniel  Macon  * 

pHiLADA.  20  Jan  1816 
Dear  Sir 

My  respect  for  the  State  you  represent  and  for  the  memory 
of  the  venerated  chief  whose  fame  will  survive  the  marble 
which  gratitude  may  erect  to  his  virtues,  could  not  fail  to 
command  the  cheerful  att£*mpt  to  execute  the  task  assigned 
to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  5th  current;  and  I  have  only  to 
regret  that  the  result  is  not  more  definite  and  satisfactory. 

1  A.  L.  S.     William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  1813-1814, 


I  have  sought  information  from  those  gentlemen  of  science 
and  taflite  in  this  city  who  are  supposed  to  be  conversant  with 
the  fine  arts,  and  I  curlose  a  letter  from  lirr.  Patterson  the 
President  of  the  mint  who  kindly  nudert(x>k  to  aid  my 
research,  I  also  applied  to  Mr.  Corea  a  foreign  gentleman 
now  resident  in  this  city  whose  attainment  in  philosophical 
science,  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  it  is  Mieved  are  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  individual  who  has  visited  our 
country.  Indeed  I  should  rely  upon  his  information  and 
judgment  in  this  case  with  more  confidence  than  upon  that 
of  any  other;  and  not  let?s  ui>on  his  candour,  for  he  is  a  real 
phik»sopher,  entirely  divested  of  prejudice.  He  is  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  sculptor  in  the  Unit^ed  States 
competent  to  execute  the  work  in  the  style  contemplated  by 
the  k^gislatnre  of  ^N".  C»,  even  if  the  foreign  material  could  he 
procured  in  this  country  which  he  very  much  doubt*. 

You  no  doubt  recollect  the  statue  of  Doctor  Franklin 
which  adoms  the  front  of  the  Library  in  this  city.  It  is  of 
Italian  workmanship  and  is  said  to  W  tolerably  well  exe- 
cuted. It  was  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Bingham  who  em- 
ployed one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  Italy  to  execute 
it,  for  which  he  was  paid  IGOOO;  but  unfaithful  to  his 
engagement  he  employed  one  of  his  pupils  for  that  purpose 
and  paid  him  but  $1000  for  the  work.  This  infunnation 
I  derive  from  Mr*  Corea  who  says,  the  Ixst  methoil  to  have 
the  w»rk  well  executed  will  be  to  employ  an  agent  whose 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  art«  may  be  relied  upon ;  to  have 
the  work  done  in  Italy  from  the  best  model  of  Gen  Washing- 
ton that  can  be  procured;  but  that  everything  def>euds  upon 
the  taste  of  the  agent  who  may  be  employed. 

I  should  suppose  that  Stewart's  full  length  portrait  in 
addition  to  the  bust  would  greatly  aid  the  artist;  and  that 
our  minister  at  Paris  (%vhen  one  shall  proceed  there)  would 
have  the  best  opportunity  of  selecting  a  suitable  agent  to 
contract  for  and  superintend  the  execution  of  the  work. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  under  this  arrangement  the  statue 
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would  Bot  only  be  more  wi>rthv  of  the  seutiments  of  your 
constituents,  and  of  the  sage  Whom  it  is  to  represent,  but 
would  be  completed  in  less  time  and  for  l^s  money  than  if 
indifferently  and  tardily  executed  in  this  country. 

There  h  a  Mr.  Miller  in  this  city  whose  profession  is  that 
of  a  m<Kleller»  in  which  art  he  is  said  to  possess  considerable 
talent,  having  executed  some  very  good  casts.  He  would 
undertake  to  make  the  statue,  and  at  a  rough  estimate  sup- 
poses the  cost  would  be  from  3000,  to  4000,  dollars,  exclu- 
sively of  a  suitable  bbw'k  of  Italian  marble  to  be  furnished 
by  the  State.  It  is  questionable  however  whether  the  con- 
tern  pi  atctl  style  and  execution  of  the  work  may  be  within  the 
compass  of  his  art;  and  I  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Corea. 

There  is  now  at  Wa^fihington  City  a  Mr.  Hassler  one  of 
the  professors  at  West  Point  who  has  lately  returned  from 
Europe  with  the  collection  of  astronomical  and  mathematical 
instruments  procured  by  him  for  the  gf>venmient  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman  of  profound 
science  and  extensive  knowledge  particularly  in  the  arts. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  useful  inforniation  might  lie  de- 
rived from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  statue. 

Mr.  HopkinsoB  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  district 
is  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  infonnation  in  respect  to  the 
fine  art.^,  with  the  progress  of  which  in  our  owm  country  he 
is  perfectly  acqnaintetl,  having  by  his  zealoua  exertions 
greatly  contributed  to  their  advancement. 

With  great  regard 
I  am  Dr  Sir  your  friend 

W.  JoJfES 

The  Hon  Nathaniel  Macon 
Senat«ir  from  the  State  of  N,  C. 
In  Congress, 
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Thomas  Jefferson  to  Nathaniel  Macon  ^ 

MoNTicELLo  Jan.  22  [18]16. 
Dear  Str 

Your  favor  of  the  7tb  after  beiug  a  fortnight  on  the  road, 
reached  this  last  night.  On  the  subject  of  the  statue  of 
Genl  Washin^on  whieh  the  legislature  of  N.  Carolina  has 
ordered  to  be  procured,  and  set  up  in  their  eapitol,  T  shall 
willingly  give  you  my  best  inf<a-mation  and  opinions. 

1.  Your  first  enquiry  is  whether  one  worthy  the  eharacter 
it  is  to  represent,  and  the  state  which  erects  it,  can  be  made 
in  the  U,  S.  ?  Ceilaiuly  it  cannot.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  a  single  marble  statuary  in  the  TJ.  S.  but  I  am  8ure 
there  cannot  be  one  who  would  offer  himself  as  qualified  to 
undertake  this  monument  of  gratitude  and  taste, — besides  no 
quarry  of  statuary  marble  has  yet,  I  believe,  been  opened  in 
the  U  S.,  that  is  to  say  of  a  marble  pure  white,  and  in  blocks 
of  sufficient  size,  without  vein  or  flaw.  The  quarry  of 
Carara  in  Italy  is  the  only  one  in  the  accessible-  parts  of 
Enrtjpe  which  furnishes  such  blocks.  It  was  from  thence 
we  brought  to  Paris  that  for  the  statue  of  Genl.  Washington 
made  there  on  account  of  this  state;  and  it  is  from  thence 
alone  that  all  the  Southern  and  maritime  parts  of  Enrupe  are 
supplied  with  that  eharacter  of  marble. 

2.  Who  should  make  it  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  this.  Old  Canove  of  Rome»  No  artist  in  Europe  would 
place  himself  in  a  line  with  him ;  and  for  30  years,  within 
my  own  knowledge,  be  has  been  considered  by  all  Europe  as 
without  a  rival.  He  draws  his  blocks  from  C'^arara,  and 
delivers  the  statue  compleat  and  packed  for  transportation 
at  Rome.  From  thence  it  descends  the  Tyber;  but  whether 
it  must  go  on  to  Leghorn  or  some  other  shipping  port,  I  do 
not  know. 

3.  Price,  time,  size  and  style?  It  will  probably  take  a 
couple  of  years  to  be  ready.     I  am  not  able  to  be  exact  as 

i  A.  L.  S. 
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to  tho  i>r\vi\  We  gave  Houdon  at  Paris  1000  guineas  for 
the  one  he  miide  for  this  state;  but  he  soI<'mnly  and  fwlingly 
protested  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  price*  and  evidently 
undertook  it  on  motives  of  reputation  alone.  He  was  the 
first  artist  in  France,  and  being  willing  to  eonie  over  to  take 
the  model  of  the  General,  which  we  could  not  have  got 
Canove  to  have  done,  that  circumstance  decided  on  his 
employment.  We  paid  him  additionally  for  coming  over 
about  500  guineas,  and  when  the  statue  was  done  we  paid 
the  expenses  of  one  of  his  under  workmen  ti>  come  over  and 
set  it  up,  which  might  perhaps  be  100  guineas  more.  I  sup- 
pose therefore  it  cost  us  in  the  whole  8000  I>.  but  this  was 
only  of  the  size  of  the  life.  Yours  should  be  something  lar- 
ger. The  difference  it  makes  in  the  impression  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  As  to  the  style  or  costume,  I  am  sure  tLe 
artist,  and  every  person  of  taste  in  Europe  would  lie  for  the 
Roman,  the  effect  of  whieh  is  undnuljtedly  of  a  different 
order.  Our  b<Hjts  and  regimentals  have  a  very  puny  effix't. 
Works  of  this  kind  are  alniut  one  third  cheajx^r  at  Kome  than 
Paris;  but  Canove's  eminence  will  be  a  sensible  ingredient 
in  price,  I  think  that  for  such  a  statue,  mth  a  plain  fted- 
estal,  you  would  have  a  good  bargain  from  Canove  at  T[<>00] 
or  8000  D.  and  should  not  be  surprised  were  he  tL>  require 
10,000  D.  to  which  you  would  have  to  add  the  charges  of 
bringing  over,  and  setting  up.  The  one  half  of  the  price 
woubl  |>robably  bt*  to  Ik?  advanced,  and  the  (►ther  half  paid 
on  delivery. 

4.  From  w^hat  mrMlcl  ?  Ciracchi  made  the  hust  of  Greul 
Wa^hingttm  in  plaister.  It  was  the  tinest  which  came  from 
his  hand,  and  my  opinion  of  Ciracchi  was  that  he  w^as  second 
to  no  sculptor  living,  except  Canove,  and  if  he  had  lived, 
would  have  rivalled  him.  His  style  had  I  seen  formed  on  the 
fine  models  of  antiquity  in  Italy,  ard  he  had  caught  their 
ineffable  majesty  of  e.x|>res8ion.  On  hh  return  to  Rome,  he 
made  the  bust  of  the  General  in  marble,  from  that  in  plaister, 
it  was  sent  over  here,  was   universallY  considered   the  best 
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effig;;^'  of  him  ever  executed,  was  bouglit  by  the  Spanish  min- 
ister for  the  King  of  Spain,  and  sent  to  Madrid.  After  the 
death  of  Ciracchi,  Mr.  Appleton,  oar  Consul  at  Leghorn,  a 
man  of  worth  and  taste,  piirehasfd  of  hia  widow  the  original 
plaister,  with  a  view  to  profit  by  copies  of  marble  and  plais- 
ter  from  it.  He  still  has  it  at  Leghorn,  and  it  is  the  only 
original  from  which  the  statm*  can  \ye  formed.  But  the  ex- 
terior of  the  fi«fnre  w^ill  also  be  wanting,  that  is  to  say  the 
outward  lineaments  of  the  hody  and  memlx^r^  to  enable  the 
artist  to  give  to  them  also  their  true  forms  and  proportions. 
There  are.  I  believe,  in  Philadelphia,  whole  length  paintings 
of  GenL  Washington,  from  which,  T  presume,  old  Mr.  Peale 
or  his  son  wiould  sketch  on  canvas  tlie  mere  outlines  at  no 
gi'eat  charge.  This  sketch,  with  Ciraeehi's  bust,  would 
suffice. 

5.  Through  whose  agency  ?  Xone  so  ready,  or  so  compe- 
tent as  Mr.  Appleton  himself.  He  has  had  relations  wnth 
Canove,  is  a  judge  of  price,  convenient  to  engage  the  work, 
to  attend  to  it.s  progi*ess,  to  receive  and  forward  it  to  !N^. 
Candina.  Besides  the  accommodation  of  the  original  bust 
to  be  asked  from  him,  he  w^U  probably  have  to  go  to  Rome 
himself  to  make  the  contract,  and  will  incur  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
trouble  besides  from  (hat  time  to  the  delivery  in  !N".  Carolina ; 
and  it  should  therefore  !m»  made  a  matter  of  interest  with  him. 
to  act  in  it,  as  his  time  and  trouble  is  his  sup]>ort.  I  imag- 
ine his  agency  from  beginning  to  end  would  not  be  %\\^rth  less 
than  from  1[00]  to  200  guineas,  I  particularize  all  these 
things,  that  you  may  not  he  surprised  with  aft^-r-claps  of 
expense,  not  counted  ou  beforehand.  Mr.  Appleton  baa  two 
nephews  at  Baltimore  in  the  mercantile  line,  and  in  corre- 
spondt^nce  with  him.  Should  the  Governor  adopt  this  chan- 
nel uf  execution,  he  will  have  no  other  trouble  than  that  of 
sending  to  them  his  eommunieations  for  ^Ir.  Appleton,  and 
making  the  remittances  agreed  4>n  as  shall  l>e  convenient  to 
himself.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  infonning  him  that  any  service  he  can   render  the  State 
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gr^dfjiof  to  Ids 

and  respeet. 
Th:  J 


P.  Su*  Yo«  maitkm  thai  jtm  sluJl  eanmniniemte  mr  let- 
ter to  tlie  GtfiUiMM.  To  tMs  I  hMve  w>  objection  provided 
it  W  htpi  ovi  of  nevsptpen.  Bat  as  I  do  ikot  know  to  bow 
ht  ntAT  hare  to  eoBmrazdcate  it,  I  add  thh  P.  S.  for 
and  hid  considEniMB  only.  Api^etoo  has  a  friend  and 
gteat  favorite  in  a  aeolplor  of  the  name  of  Bartholini,  whom 
he  thinly  equal  to  Canore,  and  his  frieDdship  maj  lead  him 
to  find  diAciilties  with  Canove  and  draw  the  job  to  Bartolini, 
of  wfaoee  name  I  nerer  heard  but  from  Mr.  Appletotu  But 
r  eonld  not  yield  to  his  opinion  alone  against  that  of  all 
Etirope.  He  ahoald  understand  (without  mentioning  Bar- 
tolini) that  it  is  particularly  to  the  hand  of  Canove,  and  no 
crtber  that  they  chase  to  confide  this  work.  Another  private 
circnmstanoe,  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Appleton's  nephews 
in  Baltimore,  not  even  their  nanie$.  That  of  course  must  be 
looked  into.     Ever,  constantly  and  affectionately  yours 

Th:  J. 


Joseph  Hopkinson  to  Nathaniel  Macon  ^ 

Feby  2,  1816 
Dea&  Sib 

My  information  from  Philadelphia  fully  confirms  the 
opinion*  I  had  the  honour  to  offer  you  on  the  subject  of  a 
Statue  of  General  Wai^hiTlgton.  There  is  certainly  no 
jirtist  in  this  Country  to  whom  the  work  ought  to  bo  entrusted 
if,  as  I  prfsunie,  it  is  intended  to  have  a  work  worthy  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  dimity  of  the  State  under  whose 
direction  it  is  to  be  performed.     Of  the  European  artiste, 


»  Written  on  separate  sheet. 
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Canova,  residing  at  Rome,  should  have  the  preference,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  suiwrior  excellence  in  the  art ;  bnt 
from  a  desire  he  is  known  to  possess  to  send  some  specimen 
of  his  power  to  this  Country.  He  would  he  particularly 
pleased  with  this  subject.  If  however  he  should  decline  the 
undertaking,  there  are  other  verr  eminent  Statuaries  whose 
services  may  Ix*  obtained.  If  there  is  no  suitable  artist  in 
the  United  States  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  on 
the  subject  of  the  marble.  I  repeat  however  that  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  any  in  this  Country,  equal  to  that 
which  is  found  iu  Italy  for  this  purpose.  As  to  the  probable 
cost  of  such  a  Statue  as  the  State  of  Korth  Carolina  would 
ch<R»8e  to  possess,  I  think  it  should  not  be  estimated  at  less 
than  Ten  thousand  Dollars.  I  beg  you  to  understand,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject  alx>ut  which  I  am  the 
least  confident. 

With  high  respect 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  nio.  obed.  serv 

Jos.  HOPKINSON 

Honhle  Mr   Macon 


Governor  Miller  to  William  R.  King* 
Executive  Office  N.  C. 

Raleigh  4th  May  1816 
Sib, 

The  legislature  of  this  State  at  its  last  Session  having  made 
it  my  dnty  to  purchase  a  full  length  Statue  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, and  being  adviseil  that  it  cannot  he  executed  in  the 
United  States  in  a  manner  worth}^  the  State  or  the  character 
which  it  is  to  represent,  I  must  ask  the  favour  of  you  during 
your  stay  in  Italy  to  give  me  your  aid  in  procuring  one. 

The  most  celebrated  artist  in  Europe,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is  old  Canove  of  Rome.     He  draws  his  blocks  of 
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Winiam  Ptnkney,  United  Stat*»9  Minister  to  Rutsift. 
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marble  from  the  quarry  of  Carara  and  delivers  the  Sutue 
coiiipleat  and  packed  for  transportation  at  Rom^.  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  the  American  Criusul  at  Leghorn,  has  Cirac^bi^s  bust  of 
the  General  in  Plaister  and  as  he  has  had  relations  with 
Cano^'e,  and  is  convenient  to  engage  the  work,  I  wish  through 
yon  to  procure  his  servii^e**.  T  will  furnish  him  with  a  sketch 
of  the  omlinej?  of  a  full  length  painting,  from  Philad«'lphia. 
which,  with  the  bust  in  his  possession  will,  I  guppoee,  be 
sufficient  for  the  artist.  Pie  shall  be  liberally  compensat-ed 
for  his  trouble  in  engaging  the  work,  attending  to  its  prog- 
ress, receiving  and  forwarding  it  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr,  Api>lpton  has  two  nephews  in  Baltimore  in  the 
mercantile  line,  and  in  correspondence  with  him,  whose 
adfJn^Ms  I  should  be  glad  you  would  obtain  during  your  stay 
in  Baltimore,  and  send  me  that  mj  communications  and  any 
remittances  necessary,  may  bo  made  through  them. 

The  8tyle  or  cowtome  to  l>e  R<iman.  The  size  somewhat 
larger  than  life.  The  attitude  I  leave  to  your  ta^te  and 
that  of  Mr.  Appleton  and  the  artist.  The  price  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  to  Canove,  Should  any  advancement  of  money  be 
iiecesyary,  and  should  Mr.  Appleton's  services  lie  engaged  he 
may  draw  ujnm  me  through  his^  nephtnvs  in  Baltimore  and 
\n^  drafts  shall  be  honoured. 

With  great  respect 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  obt  Servant 

Will:  Miller, 

Honhle  Will  R.  Kino 

Secretary  uf  Legation  to  Bussitk 
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Thomas  Appletoe  to  Governor  Miller^ 

Leghobn  20th  Septr.  1816. 
His  Excellency 

William  AIiller,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  C^arolina 

SlK 

Towards  the  close  of  fbc^  \H^t  niotith,  I  rwi-ivid  from 
Naples,  through  the  medium  of  W.  R.  King  esquire,  Seere- 
tary  of  the  American  Legation  to  Russia,  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  in  date  of  the  27th  of  May,  relating 
to  a  Statue,  which  the  government  of  North  Carolina  is 
desirous  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  illustrious  General 
Washington,  I  avail  myself.  Sir,  of  the  present  occasion,  to 
assure  you,  that  no  cireumstanee  could  be  more  grateful  to 
me,  than  in  being  eharg<"d  with  procuring  the  Statue  of  the 
father  of  our  country;  and  I  beg  your  Excellency  will  be 
etpially  persHade<l,  that  my  utmost  exertions  shall  not  be 
wanting,  to  correspond  in  a  suitable  manner,  to  the  confi- 
dence which  is  thus  reposed  in  me.  At  the  same  time,  that 
I  received  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  also  re- 
ceived one  from  Mr.  King  in  which  be  requests  my  superin- 
tendence of  the  Statue.  On  his  reception  of  my  reply,  he 
has  again  wTitteu  me  from  Naples,  on  the  1st  of  the  present 
month,  inclosing  me  the  dra\\nng  and  inscription  which  are 
intende«l  to  \w  sculptured  on  the  piedestal.  I  immediately 
wrote  3ir.  Caiiova  at  Ruuie,  to  be  informed  if  he  would 
tmdertake  the  businesc?.  Aware  as  I  was,  of  his  immense 
engagements,  and  that  no  consideration  of  a  pecnniary  kind, 
wonld  induce  him  to  accept  a  new  work ;  and  nothing  short 
of  the  precise  object  of  ray  request,  it  was,  therefore,  that 
the  terras  of  my  lettjer  were  such,  as  has  drawn  from  him  the 
following  passagf\  or  rather,  it  is  the  translation  of  it.  **lu 
truth,  the  numerous  labours  to  which  I  have  <d)ligatid  myself 
for  many  years  to  come,  would  seem  to  require,  that  I  should 
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renounce  to  the  honor  proposed  to  me;  but  my  admiration 

for  the  genius  who  has  pc^rformed  such  sublime  deeds,  for 
the  safety  and  liberty  of  bis  country,  compel  me  to  mak© 
every  effort  to  accomplish  the  Statue,  you  have  proposed  to 
me  to  execute  J  I,  therefore,  accept  the  commission  etc."  I 
am  the  possessor  of  thc^  original  hujjt,  in  gesso  or  plaister  of 
Gi'iienil  Waybiugton,  and  made  by  Cerrachi  in  the  U.  8. 
This  will  alone  suffice  for  the  likeness;  I  shall,  therefore,  for- 
ward it  by  Sea  to  Rome.  The  lowness  of  your  Senate-hall, 
which  I  am  informed,  is  only  sixteen  feet,  would  seem  to 
ri*jujre,  that  the  Statue  should  be  sitting;  this  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Canova;  for  a  standing  fi^re,  and  which,  of  course, 
must  be  larger  than  life,  rept:»iiing  on  its  protx>rti<>nate  base, 
would  nearly  touch  the  ceiling,  and  thus  violate  all  estab- 
lished rules.  Bei^icJes,  a  sitting  tigure  seems  more  consistent 
wnth  the  place  and  purpose,  for  which  it  is  intended.  On  this 
subject,  Sir,  as  w^ell  as  in  relatiun  tn  the  figures  which  are 
proposed  U*  be  Sculptured  on  the  jjiedestal,  I  shall  vqt^  fully 
write  you  in  my  next  reepects,  as  the  post  departs  in  a  few 
hours.  With  regard  to  the  expence,  I  am  in  hopes^  to  en- 
compass it  in  the  sum  of  Ten  thousand  dollars;  T  should  be 
enableti  positively  to  say  now,  if  I  were  now  informed  tlae 
cost  of  the  piedestal,  and  some  other  indispensable  charges; 
but  as  T  have  already  said,  there  is  every  probability,  it  will 
be  within  the  before  mentioned  sum.  The  payments  to  be 
made,  are  as  usual  in  all  similar  business,  one  third  imme- 
diately, a  second  third,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  commenced, 
and  the  last,  when  eompleati^d,  T  have  learnt  from  Mr.  King, 
that  it  was  your  desire,  I  shoidd  draw  on  you  for  the  amount; 
but  this  mode,  Sir,  would  \ye  attended  with  great  inconve^ 
niences,  and  a  very  large  discount  would  be  required,  if  a 
purchaser  could  be  found;  for  the  discredit  which  bills  on  the 
U.  S.  have  since  the  peace  fallen  into,  owing  to  certain  depre- 
ciated bank'paper  being  a  legal  tender  in  many  States;  tbat 
certainly^  here,  a  buyer  could  not  he  found  without  a  sacrifice, 
I  presume,  of  nearly  one  quarter  part;  even  though  silver 
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dollars  should  be  assured  them.  I,  therefore  propose,  Sir, 
that  this  sum  should  l)e  deposited  hy  the  State  of  North 
CaroHna,  in  the  hands  of  some  banker  of  London,  Paris,  or 
Amsterdam,  I  should  prefer  one  of  the  two  latter  places,  and 
to  be  held  bj  them  payable  to  my  drafts.  In  Paris,  M.  llot- 
tinguery  is  the  banker  of  the  American  ministers. 

You  will  readily  i>erceive,  Sir,  that  I  shaO  he  immeJiately 
called  on  for  this  money,  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  urge  the 
most  si>eedy  remittance,  which  may  be  in  your  power  to  make 

I  of  the  amt>uut.  Should  you  think  proper  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  services  of  my  nephews  in  Baltiiuore,  to  negotiate  the 
exchange  their  address  is,  N.  and  C.  Appleton  of  that  city. 

I        Accept  the  expressions  of  respect,  with  which  I  have  the 

t honor  to  be,  Your  Excellency's  most  obedt.  Servant. 
Th:  Appleton 
[  Constd.  for  U,  S.  A. 

Leghorn 
His  Excellency 
GOVEK^'OK    MlLLEH. 
^M        Thomas  Appletoo  to  Governor  Miller  ^ 
Leohohx  1st  October  1816 
His  Excellency  Willi  a  51  Miller 

Governor  of  the  Stale  of  North  Carolina 
Sib 

The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  my  respects  of  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember,    On   this  day  T  have  received   a  letter  from   Mr, 
'anova,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation.     '*Rome  28, 
September  1816.     Sir,  I  now  reply  to  your  much  esteemed 
avor  of  the  20th  of  September.     I  have  then  the  honor  to 
bserve  to  you,  that  my  desire  of  executing  the  Statue,  Sit- 
ting, is  occasione<l,  not  wholly  from  the  necessity  of  propor- 
tioning it  to  the  height  of  the  hall ;  but  likewise,  Wause  in 
this  attitude,   is  infinite  more  dignity;   and   if  I   may   bo 


1  A.  L.  8.     In  duplicate. 
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allowed   the  expression^  I  can  give  a  greater  force  to  my 

feeble  genius.  If  I  euimiilted  only  nij  own  eai^e  and  interet^t, 
I  should  have  adopted  an  erect  tigiire,  as  requiring  less 
labour;  but  animated  with  the  ardent  zeal,  with  which  I  am, 
to  apply  every  effurt  of  which  I  ana  capable,  to  render  me 
worthy  of  so  great  a  Subject,  I  have  much  preferred  the  Sit- 
ting fKksture.  I  am  etc.  Canova/'  As  no  opinion  of  miue^ 
Sir,  could  add  the  smallest  weight,  to  the  judgment  of  so 
great  a  man^  it  must  lie  intirely  left  to  yoiir  own  decision; 
and  whether  the  result  be  for  an  erect,  or  silting  attitude  it 
shall,  on  my  part,  be  most  scrupulously  adhered  to.  I  have, 
therefore,  given  the  instructions,  to  make  no  further  advance 
in  the  laWnir,  than  in  procuring  the  marble,  until  I  shall 
receive  your  reply ;  and  this  is  in  compliance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  King,  who  left  Florence  on  the  20  ultimo  for 
St.  Petersburg,  As  I  was  nut  previously  informed  of  the 
precise  time,  ho  would  arrive  there,  and  only  remaining  a 
part  of  uvo  days,  it  was  impossible  to  meet  him  as  I  intended. 
He  has  written  me  from  thence,  recommending  this  delay, 
for  be  grt^arly  ai>|n'oves  the  sitting  [XKsture.  T  have  not,  as 
yet,  informed  Hr,  Canova,  the  precise  figures  proposed  for 
the  piedestal,  for  to  my  own  Ycrv  limited  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  the  Art,  there  arose  some  objections  to  the  figures, 
and  wdiich  are  the  result  of  having  very  frequently  seen,  I 
believe,  all  the  most  Celebrated  Statues  of  Antiquity,  now 
extant  in  Italy,  Will  you  then  pardon  me,  Sir,  if  I  offer 
some  observations  on  the  drawing,  and  which  most  assuredly 
T  should  not  have  taken  this  freedom^  if  they  were  correct 
with  the  figures  which  are  delineated  in  our  authors  on  my- 
thology. It  is.  Sir,  an  unalterable  majcim  in  Sculpture,  as 
it  is  in  painting,  that  unity  of  Subject^  should  \ie  strictly 
observed,  throughout  the  piece.  The  drawing  then  contains 
two  figures;  on  the  left,  one  representing  the  Goddees  of 
Liberty,  and  the  other,  I  presume,  was  intended  for  Ceres; 
but  the  latter  is  by  no  means  correct  with  mythology.  It  is 
delineated  in  a  fashionable,  modern  deshabille  dress,  with  a 
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wreatlie  of  flowers  rouud  the  head  ;  in  the  right  hand,  a  cornu- 
copia of  the  same ;  ami  in  the  left  an  ear  of  wheat.  This 
figure  then  combines  two  Seasons  k  Subjects. 

The  Gotldess  to  be  correctly  expressed,  the  vestments 
should  he  heroic,  with  a  wreathe  of  wheat  round  the  head ; 
the  right  hand,  is  usuallv  extended  with  poppies,  a  plant  of 
extraordinarv  fecunditj ;  and  the  left  supporting  an  ample 
drapery.  If  it  was  intended  for  Flora,  which  it  certainly 
more  resembles,  the  cjonmcopia,  should  be  in  the  loft  hand, 
while  the  right  hand  should  support  a  consistent  heroic  dresa, 
with  a  wreathe  of  flowers,  hut  she  should  not  have  any  of 
the  attributes  of  Ceres.  Were  I  consulted,  I  shoidd  moat 
certainly  recommend,  instead  of  the  Goddesses  in  question, 
to  have  sculptured  on  the  piedestal,  some  expressive  traits, 
in  the  life  of  the  General,  which  would  at  onc^  lead  to  the 
recollection  of  the  numerous  virtues,  with  which,  he  waa  so 
singularly  adoraed ;  and  this,  I  believe,  would  not  only  be 
consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  most  enlightened  ages  of 
antif|uity,  but  comformable  also,  to  the  universal  practice  of 
modern  times.  Your  Excellency  will  greatly  ohligc  me,  by 
forwarding  to  me  trijdicate  letters  of  your  reply;  arid  to 
divide  them  by  Baltimore,  N*  York,  and  Boston,  as  offering 
the  most  frequent  occasions  for  this  port. 

I  beg  your  Excellency  will  accept  the  expressions  of  my 
very  high  respeet  &:  esteem.  Th:  Afpleton. 

His  Excellency 

Gov:  MiLLEE 

No.  Carolina. 


u 
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Thomas  Appleton  to  James  Monroe^ 

Leohoes,  7th  October,  1816. 
Tke  Utynomhh  James  Moxboe, 

Secr^wy  of  State,  Washingtc^. 
Sie: 

In  the  carlT  part  of  last  month,  I  received,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  King,  SeeretJiry  of  the  LejEration  to  Kiu^ia, 
the  letter  jou  honored  me  with,  in  date  of  the  37th  of  May, 
relating  to  the  statue,  which  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  deeidt*d  t<»  ereet,  to  the  late  illustrious  General  Wash- 
ington.    I  beg  you  will  l>elieve.  Sir,  that  no  event  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  in  the  i^uperint^ndence  of  the 
commission,  and  that  the  assiduous  attention  which  I  shall 
devote  to  its  accomplishment  will  jui?tify  the  confidence  you 
have  thus  reposed  in  me.     Mr.  Canova  has  acccpte«i  the  com- 
mission in  terms  highly  honorable  to  our  country*  for  most 
assuredly  he  would  have  declined  a  proposition  front  any 
sovereign  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  immense  engagements  he 
had  previously  entered  into.     Ilia  opinion  is,  that  it  ought 
to  be  sitting,  as  the  senate  chaml)er  is  only  sixteen  feet  in 
height,  and  that  in  thi^?  attitude,  to  use  his  own  modest  ex- 
pression, "I  can  thus  give  a  gi'cater  force  to  ray  feeble  genius, 
animated  with  the  ardent  zeal  with  which  I  am  to  render 
myself  worthy  of  so  great  a  subject/'     Mr.  King  having  pur- 
suit his  journey  towards  Petersburg,  he  has  resigned  over 
to  my  care,  entirely  the  chargt\     I  have  very  fully  written  to 
Governor  Milkr,  on  the  subject  of  the  attitude,  together  with 
some  observations  on  the  emblematical  figuro*^  intended  for 
the  pedestal,  for  as  I  did  not  think  myself  at  lil>erty  to  vary 
a  line  from  the  tenor  of  the  instructions,  though  very  gener- 
ally expreaaed,  I  am  compelled  therefore,  to  await  his  reply. 
Being  myself  the  possessor  of  the  original  bust  of  General 
Washington,  f firmed  in  plaster,  by  Cerrache,  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  likeness, 
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and  the  pai^ijion  with  which  Mr.  Canova  seems  so  ardentlj 
inflamed  for  our  country,  will,  I  am  confident,  produce  a 
inoniimentj  unexampled  in  the  present  age,  but  my  single 
apprehension,  I  confess  is,  that  he  will  make  him  a  gcnl, 
instead  of  the  greatest  of  men.  From  the  first  moment,  I 
was  persuaded  he  would  urge  a  sitting  posture,  as  hetter 
adapted  to  a  senate  hall,  where  every  one  is  seated,  and  will 
be  thus  more  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  the  spectators, 
besides,  it  is  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  most  enlightened 
periods  of  sculpture*  I  have  not  shown  hitherto  Mr. 
Canova  the  drawing  which  has  been  sent  for  to  be  sculptured 
on  the  pedestal,  as  the  figures  even  to  my  own  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  art,  do  not  in  a  direct  manner, 
rise  out  of  the  subject;  for  unity  is  as  indispensable  a  requi- 
site in  works  of  sculpture,  as  it  is  in  painting  or  dramatic 
pieces.  One  of  the  figures  is  designed  for  the  goddess  of 
liberty,  and  the  other  for  Ceres,  or  Flora,  for  which  of  these, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine,  as  she  is  adorned 
with  the  attributes  of  both.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty 
to  state  my  objections  to  them  to  Governor  Miller,  recom- 
mending at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  unity  of  subject  may 
bo  preserv'ed  throughout,  that  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  should 
be  omament-ed  with  some  of  the  great  traits  in  the  life  of  the 
general,  thus  they  wt)uld  at  once  lead  to  the  recollections  of 
the  virtues  with  which  he  was  so  singularly  conspicuous,  and 
in  adopting  this  mode,  I  believCj  we  should  write^  [si<^]  the 
usage  of  the  most  enlightened  ages  of  antiquity  with  the 
universal  practice  of  modem  times. 

Th.  Appleton. 

I  Unite. 
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Montford  Stokes  to  Governor  Miller^ 

Wabhinoton  City,  February  10th,  1817. 
Dear  Sib, 

Perceiving  that  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  at  their 
last  SepRioii,  again  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  former 
reeolntions,  relative  to  the  monimieiital  Statue  of  GenL  Wash- 
ington,* I  take  the  liberty  of  enquiring  what  the  situation  of 
that  business  is  at  present  ?  and  what  steps  have  been  taken 
since  I  left  the  State,  I  do  not  do  this  to  gratify  an  idle 
curiosity,  but  from  a  desire  that  the  Statue  intended  to  be 
procured  shall  possess  as  many  of  the  features  of  the  deceased 
General,  as  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  obtiain. 
With  this  view  I  herewuth  enclose  you  an  Extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mrs,  E.  P,  Custis  of  Virginia  to  Mr.  Hopkinson,  a 
member  of  Congress,  on  that  subject."*  In  the  correspond- 
ence which  you  laid  before  the  Assembly  during  last  Session, 
I  observed  that  it  was  strongly  recommended  by  some  of 
those  who  bad  been  consulted,  that  the  Statue  should  he  made 
upon  the  ancient  models,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  costume  or 
drapery,  inasmuch  as  the  fashion  of  Modem  Military  dresses 
is  liable  to  change.  In  either  case  I  think  it  would  be 
desircable  that  as  much  of  the  form  and  features  of  General 
Washington  as  possible,  should  be  presented  in  the  Statue, 


1  A.  L.  S.  Montford  Stokes,  United  States  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, 18161823. 

2  Thia  was  a  re8i^>lution  of  inquiry  as  to  what  action  the  Governor  had 
taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the 
atatue.  After  receiving  the  Governor's  reply,  tlie  Legislature  passed  a 
resolution  approving  his  actions. 

*  '*Ymi  havo  no  doubt  felt  much  ple«i^»ire  from  the  resolution  of  North 
Carolina  to  erect  a  gtatne  or  some  other  monument  to  the  memory  of 
our  great  father,  but  an  the  first  of  s<ulptnrt<,  Camna*  is  to  execute  the 
work,  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  exnct  model  of  his  form  and  features 
should  be  ient.  I  possess  a  gmall  full  lenjcth  picture  of  the  General, 
painted  by  Colonel  Trumbull.  The  whole  figure  m  General  Washing- 
ton, the  Creator's  work,  only  more  perfect.  The  face  was  his*  many 
years  past,  but  the  form  was  hi  a  to  the  day  of  his  drath.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  have  an  accurate  drawing  made  from  my  portrait  and  sent 
to  lUlyT" 
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If  you  think  with  me,  and  with  the  lady  from  whose  letter 
I  have  made  the  extract*  au  artist  can  be  employed  at  a  very 
small  expense  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  portrait  in  the  po9- 
Bession  of  Mrs.  Custis. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respect 
Your  obedt  Servant 

M.  Stokes 
His  Excellency 
GovERNOK  Miller, 


Governor  Miller  to  Montford  Stokes ' 

ExKCDTiVE  Office  X.  C. 

Raleigh  19th  March  1817. 

SiK, 

Vpon  my  return  home  a  few  days  ago  I  found  a  letter  in 
the  office  from  you,  containing  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mrs,  E.  P.  Custis  of  Virginia,  and  aa  it  is  certainly  desirable 
that  aa  much  as  |)ossible  of  the  form  and  features  of  the  Gen- 
eral should  l>e  transfused  into  the  Statue,  I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  troubling  you  to  have  this  painting  executed  (pro- 
vided it  can  be  done  for  a  moderate  price)  and  I  will  cause  it 
to  be  sent  to  Canova. 

With  much  respect 
Your  obt.  Servant 
Honble  Will:  Miller 

Montford  Stokes 
Wilkes  Comity 


Governor  Miller  to  Thomas  Appleton* 
Executive  Office  N.  C. 

Raleigh  19th  March  1817. 
Snt, 

Your  letters  of  the  20th  of  September  and  1st  of  October 
1816,  informing  [me]  of  the  contract  made  with  Canova,  for 


1  Governor's  Letter  Book. 
»  Governor's  Letter  Book. 
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a  Statue  of  Genl.  Waahingtou,  for  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, have  been  received  and  for  the  prompt  attention  you 
ha%'e  given  to  this  businefiB,  he  pleased  to  accept  my  ackuowl* 
edgments,     *     *     ♦     #     ♦ 

I  ani  not  at  all  tenacious  of  the  inscription  sent  by  Mr. 
King,  and  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  that  and  the  attitude 
to  yours  and  the  artist's  taste.  Any  incident  in  the  life  of 
Washington  which  you  may  select  will  be  pleasing  to  me. 
A  wish  has  bet^n  expressed  by  Mrs.  E.  P.  Custis  of  Virginia, 
a  relation  of  the  Generals,  that  a  drawing  should  be  made 
from  a  Portrait  in  her  possession^  and  sent  to  Canova,  as 
she  seema  to  think  (to  use  her  own  language)  "the  exact 
motlol  of  his  form  and  featurei^j"  could  be  obtaincHl  from  that. 
The  portrait  alluded  to  was  taken  by  Col.  Trumbull.  As 
soon  as  this  painting  can  be  had,  I  will  cause  it  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  you.  But  the  work  need  not  bo  delayed  in  its  prog- 
ress for  this,     *     *     *     *     * 

With  the  most  respectful  consideration 
Your  obt,  Serv^ant 

Thoicab  Appleton  Esqb.,  Will:  Miller 

American  Consul 
at  Leghorn. 


Joseph  G.  Swift  to  Governor  MilJer' 

New  York  May  8,  1817 
Dear  Sir, 

The  liberal  conduct  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  ex- 
hibited in  authorizing  the  employment  of  Canova  to  execute 
agreeably  to  his  taste  a  statue  of  the  man  who  was  "first  in 
War,  first  in  Peace  and  first  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Country- 
men," has  inspired  a  wide  spread  respect  for  the  State  over 
which  you  preside.  Those  who  have  many  friends  in  that 
State,  as  I  have,  whose  minds  are  intelligent,  and  whose  feel- 


1  A.  L.  S.     Joseph  G.  Swift,  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Army,  and  Chief 
of  Corpa  of  Engineers  at  New  York. 
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ings  are  exalted,  have  received  by  this  exhibition  of  senti- 
ment a  double  portion  of  gratification. 

T  learn  from  Qiyw  Hawkins/  that  it  is  deflirHble  to  have  a 
Portrait  of  Washington  to  si-nd  to  Italy.  A  friend  of  mine 
in  this  City,  Mr.  H.  Pierpont,  has  an  original  fnJl  length 
Portrait  of  Wmihington^  painted  by  Stewart  for  Washing- 
ton's friend  the  late  Mr.  Constable,  (Father  in  law  of  Mr. 
Pierpont).  It  is  the  Portrait  from  which  was  taken  that 
presented  to  the  Marqnii*  of  Lansdonn,  and  is  deemed  to  be 
every  way  Eqnal  to  that  celebrated  piece.  Mr*  Pierpont 
will  with  pleasure  allow  the  pictnre  to  be  used.  I  recommend 
Mr.  John  M.  Jarvis,  of  this  City,  a  distinguished  artist,  to 
paint  the  Portrait.  Mr.  Jar^'is  is  peculiarly  happy  in  pour- 
traying  the  character  of  the  subject  which  he  paints.  My 
aid  in  furthering  any  views  you  may  have  upon  this  subject, 
are  [sic]  at  your  service. 

With  great  respect  and  regard 
Dear  sir, 

Your  obt.  Hum  Serv 

J.  G.  SwiPT 
7*0  His  Excellen^if  William  Miller 
Governor 

North  Carolina 


Thomas  Appleton  to  Governor  Miller* 

Leghorn  6th  November  1818 
His  Excelleticy 
William  Miller 


GnvT,  of  No.  Carolina 


Sir 


I  am  truly  sensible,  Sir,  of  the  high  confidence  yon  have 
reprised  in  me,  in  leaving  intirely  to  my  feeble  judgment* 
the  ap|)ropriate  tigures  which  will  adorn  the  four  sides  of 

1  Probnbly  Williittn  Hawkins,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1811-14. 
*A.  L.  S. 
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the  piedestal  of  Washington ;  and  as  the  great  distance  which 

separates  u«,  soenied  an  i  nsurniountable  obstacle  to  discus- 
si  up?  the  propriety  nf  the  sek^ttioTi  I  should  make,  thus  I  at 
once  determined  on  the  various  eniMenuUieal  figures,  and 
which  are  now  under  the  hands  of  the  acnlptori^.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  innumerable  opinions  which  will  be  passed  on 
them;  if  they  obtain  the  suffrage  of  the  judicious,  it  h  every 
thing  which  can  be  hoped:  the  censures  of  the  injudicious, 
are  praises  not  intended*  The  inscription  is  placed  mi  the 
architrave  of  the  front  part  of  the  piedt^tal ;  below  is  repre- 
sented Ijf>rd  Cornwallirt  delivering  his*  sword  tri  Genl  Wash- 
ington ;  in  both  groupes  apix^ar  about  twelve  military  figures. 
No,  2  represent^s  Washington  resigning  his  commission  into 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  legisbitnre  at  the  close  of 
the  War.  No.  3  is  Washington  receiving  the  unanimous 
suffrage,  which  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  Xo.  4,  is  Washington  holding  a  plough  dra\^ni  by  two 
oxen;  behind,  is  a  humble  Cottage,  near  to  which  are  seen 
Ceres  and  Mercury,  with  their  suitable  emblems.  These 
appeared  to  my  miml,  the  four  most  interesting  epochs  of 
his  life;  and  as  they  are  sculptured  by  the  most  able  hands, 
I  hope,  Sir,  they  will  receive  your  approbation.  I  was  in 
expectation,  agreeably  to  your  letter,  to  have  received  from 
you  the  portrait  you  mentioned  as  belonging  to  a  lady  of 
the  family  of  the  General ;  but  as  this  has  never  reached  me, 
the  likeness  can  only  lie*  taken  frum  the  bust  made  by  Cer- 
rachi,  and  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Canova  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  courst^  of  1819,  the  Statue  will  be  compleated;  previous 
to  which,  T  beg  your  instnictions  as  to  the  niwle  of  trans- 
porting it  to  the  IT:  States.  A  public  vessel  wonld  be  greatly 
preferable  to  a  merchant  ship,  for  fr-w  of  the  latter  i-onld 
reeeiv^e  under  cover  so  large  a  mass.  My  opinion  was,  that 
the  whole  expense  would  be  comprised  in  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars; but  I  now  find,  though  I  can  not  say  what  the  expence 
of  packing  and  transporting  to  Civita-Vecchia  will  h(\  yet 
we  may  roundly  say,  Eleven  thousand  dollars;  and  as  the 
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latter  payments  are  drawiug  near,  and  wishing,  to  l>e  in 
readiness  to  meet  them,  I  have,  therefore,  now  drawn  on  your 
Excellency,  in  date  of  this  day,  and  in  favor  of  my  nephew 
Thomas  Perkins  Jun,  of  Boston,  for  Four  thousand  three 
hnndred  and  forty-six  Spanish  dollart*,  making  the  whole 
8um  of  Eleven  thousand  dollars,  which  shall  be  accounted 
for  by  me,  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the  total  expense  of 
the  monument.  I  beg  your  Excellency  will  accept  the  re- 
newed expressions  of  my  great  esteem  and  rcs|3ect» 

Th:  AppLETorf. 
His  Excellently 
»        William  Milleb 

Governor  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina 
llaleigh. 


Governor  Branch  to  Smith  Thompson,  Secretary  of 

the  Navy^ 

Executive  Office  No.  Ca. 
Raleigh  Octr  8th  1819. 
Sir 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  the  Exe> 
cntive  of  the  State  was  required  to  obtain  from  some  eminent 
sculptor  a  marble  Statue  <if  the  [renowned?]  father  of  his 
crtuntrv,  Gen,  George  Wa.sh ingt r>n  to  he  preserved  in  the 
public  buildings  of  the  State  at  Raleigh. 

In  obedience  to  this  injunction  a  contract  was  made 
through  the  polite  and  patriotic  aid  of  Mr,  Appleton  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Leghorn  with  Mr.  Catiuva,  of  Rome 
and  the  former  gentleman  continuing  his  attentions  to  the 
Buhject  has  lately  informed  the  Executive  of  North  Carolina 
that  the  same  will  be  finished  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  and  in  a  style  wurthy  of  the  reputation  wi  the  eminent 
artist  to  whose  execution  the  task  was  assigned. 

It  is  also  understood  that  much  difficultv  w^ll  o*'cur  in 
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transferring  tliis  monument  from  Italy  to  the  United  States 
ID  consequence  of  the  biilkiness  of  the  mass,  few  commercial 
vessels  being  prepared  to  receive  a  body  of  its  size  under 
cover  of  their  decks. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
recpiest  that  if  it  will  not  interfere  too  much  with  the  public 
service  that  one  of  its  vessels  when  sih.Aii  to  return  to  the 
United  States  may  be  permitted  to  visit  Home  and  take 
charge  of  it  to  this  country* 

I  trU8t  air  I  hat  this  request  ^^ill  not  be  considered  as  un- 
worthy the  notice  or  consideration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.     The  Statue  though  the    contribution  of  an 
individual  State  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
devoti'd  hiss  life  to  the  service  of  all  and  must  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  National  pro{>erty  and  iti?  safe  transi>ortation  to 
the  United  States  a  just  object  of  National  solicitude. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
With  the  highest  respect 
Your  obt  St 

Jno.  Beanch 
The  Hunhle 

Smith  Thompson 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 


Smith  Thompson^  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  || 

Governor  Branch^ 

Navy  Depabtment, 

Deer  23d  1819 

SiB, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  8th  of  October  last,  upon  the  subject  of  affording 
transportation  of  a  marble  Statue  of  the  late  General  George 
Washington,  from  Rome  to  the  Unitetl  States. 

Various  considerations  are  to  be  taken  into  view  in  the 
performance  of  this  service.     It  is  desirable  to  know  the  | 

1  L.  8. 
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dimeneions  of  the  Statue^  to  determine  the  practicability  of 
the  Ship's  receiving  it  on  board,  and  the  proper  place  for 
its  deposit*  Aa  the  navigation  affords  no  suitable  anchorage 
at  or  near  Rome,  a  Ship  of  War  could  not  take  the  Statue 
on  board  nearer  than  Naples  or  Leghorn,  and  aa  Thomas 
Appleton  Esquire,  Consul  of  the  United  States,  is  resident 
at  the  latter  place,  that  port  would  be  preferred. 

The  United  States  Ship  Columbus  will  sail  hence  by  the 
Ist  of  February,  and  the  consequent  return  of  the  Ship 
Franklin  might  afford  the  conveyance  to  the  United  States. 
But  as  there  is  no  port  in  Korth  Carolina  to  which  that  Ship 
could  proceed,  it  would  become  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
second  tran-^pnrtation,  by  some  vesstd  coastwi?ie  from  Boston 
to  the  place  in  North  Carolina,  which  should  be  designated. 

Upon  receipt  of  yoiu  answer  to  these  observations  I  will 
give  an  order  to  the  Commanding  Naval  Officer  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  perfonii  this  service,  if  it  shall  be  deemed 
practicable  and  not  delay  the  Ship  at  Leghorn  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable period. 

The  object,  as  it  respects  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
will  receive  all  the  attention  of  this  Department  to  facilitate 
its  accomplishment, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  high  respect  and  consideration^ 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant 

Smith  THOirpsoN 

To  His  ExceUencf/  John  Branch 

Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
Ealeigh 
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Governor  Bmoch  to  Comtnodore  William  Bainbridge  ^ 
Executive  Office  No.  Carolina 

Raleioh  Februan^  15th  1S20. 
Sir 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  ITr.  Appleton  United  States  Consul 
at  Legliuni  through  whose  polite  ageiicv  a  marble  Statue  o£ 
the  immortal  Washington  has  been  extx^nted  by  the  celebrated 
Marquis  Canova  for  the  Stati'  of  North  Carolina. 

As  the  Statue  is  now  complete  and  ready  for  transporta- 
tion to  this  country  and  as  a  merchant  vessel  will  not  be  able 
to  take  the  same  under  cover,  I  d(?emed  it  advisable  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Appleton  to  apply  to  the  Navy  Department 
of  the  ITnited  States  to  furnish  the  requisite  facilities.  This 
has  been  promised  by  the  Gentleman  who  presides  in  that 
Departm€*nt  at  this  timCt  as  vriW  apjx^ar  by  a  reference  to 
the  encloi^ed  transcript. 

Your  attention  to  the  business  will  I  am  confident  \\e  most 
'cheerfully  and  patriotically  afforded,  and  i»ermit  me  as  the 
HLpresentative  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to  assure  you 
that  we  shall  at  all  times  cherish  a  high  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation conferred. 

With  the  highest  respect 
I  am  your  very  obt  Servant 

John  Branch 

Commodore  Bainbridge 


Commodore  William  Bainbridge  to  Governor  Branch^ 

U  S  Ship  CoLUMBrs 
Hampton  Roads,  80th  March  1820 

Your  Excellency's  Letter  of  the  lath  iilto  enclosing  a 
Letter  for  Mr.  Appleton,  the  United  Statcf*  Consul  at  Leg- 
horn, has  couif?  to  my  hands,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
assure  you  that  it  will  afford  me  much  gratification  to  aid 
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as  far  as  will  be  in  my  p<:>wer,  the  transportation  of  tlie 
Statue  of  the  Innuortal  Washington !  wjiich  the  patriotism 
of  the  State  of  Xortb  Carolina  has  directed  to  be  made  in 
Italy. 

T  have  the  honor  to  be 

With  great  respect,  Yonr  Excellency's 
obt.  Sert  Wm  Bain  bridge 

7^0  His  Excellency  John  Bkanch 
Governor  of  the  Stat*  of 
Korth  Carolina 


Thomas  Appleton  to  Governor  Branch  ^ 

Leqhoen  1st  Jime  1820 
Uw  Excellency 
The  Governor  of 
Xorth  Carolina. 

I  regret  greatly,  sir,  this  disaster*  in  a  particularly  manner 
as  it  necessarily  oecasiona  a  delay  in  Payments  to  Mr,  Can- 
ova  who  has  now  completed  the  Statue  and  of  course  requires 
the  completion  of  the  ti^iim  stipulated.  This  Statue  is  a  Chef 
d'ouvre  of  seidpture ;  a.s  are  likewise  the  basso  relievos  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal.  I  must  then,  Sir,  solicit 
your  most  early  attention  and  that  you  would  as  speedily  as 
possible  adopt  somie  mode  to  make  the  indispensable  remit- 
tance in  order  to  obtain  the  Statue  from  the  hands  of  the 
Bcitlptor;  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
lw:)int  out  bv  what  convevance  vou  are  desirous  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  Fnited  States.  It  can  be  conveyed  to  Civita- 
Vecchia  by  Roman  hc»ats  and  may  then  be  rt^ceived  by  the 
vessel  you  may  direct.    I  have  some  doubts  if  the  hatch-ways 
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s  Refers  to  the  loss  of  $3,000  by  the  failure  of  Thomas  Perkins,  Jr., 
of  Bo»tn(i,  to  vvlunn  thf  luoiify  hiul  Iwpn  sent  to  be  transmitted  to 
Appleton  for  the  final  puymuDt  to  Canova, 


it. 

'  dhp-  SUfue  of  my  lutural 
to  Ott  of  the  pcilificA)  fatber  of 
tfe  kcBdt*  of  the  first  Artist  llie 
the  pmod  of  Xcto  the  Emperor 
ftnd  the  important  erenti  in  the  life  of  oor  hero  which  are 
iftfiiWinUd  in  baao  fdierot  oa  the  sides  of  die  pedeBtml, 
ire  wroQ^  with  s  far  raperior  hand  to  the  relieroev  eitlker 
ofi  the  eotumn  of  Trajan  or  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Coo 
fitantine  for  senlpinre  had  declined  for  more  than  a  eenmry 
before  Afdutectore  had  rinen  to  that  perfection  which  leaves 
oolj  the  power  to  admire  withotit  the  g«eiiias  to  imitate* 
The  pedestal  was  tcnlptared  hj  Mr.  Baimon  de  Trentanove 
a  young  tnan  of  only  six  and  twenty  years,  the  first  scholar 
of  Canova  and  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  the  latter  as 
the  naoftt  capable  in  Rome.    His  genius  is  of  a  sublime  east 
and  fnll  most  assuredly  rise  at  least  to  the  greatness  of  his 
tna«ter.    He  is  personally  knowTi  and  admired  bv  Mr.  Russell 
and  General  Harper  both  of  whom  be  copied  in  marble  dur- 
ing? tbtir  late  visit  to  Rome.     It  remains  then  only  to  solicit 
your  early  atieiition  and  that  funds  may  be  as  speedily  as 
tioflBlMe  pkc<Ml  at  my  disposal  to  terminate  the  payments. 
^^m  1  will  merely  olwerve  that  the  Wst  reimttauces  are  by  the  way 

^B  of  Loudon   and   that   Iklr.    Samuel   Williams   an   American 

^H  banker  in  that  city  is  reputed  to  possess  a  very  ample  fortune 

^H  and  enjoys  the  full  fontidence  of  our  most  careful  merchants. 

^H  Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  expression  of  the  high  respect 

^H  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Your  Excellency's 

^^1  Obedient  Servant 

I 
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Thomas  Appletoo  to  Governor  Branch' 

Leohoen,  18th  April  1821. 
To  IJis  ExccUenri/  J.  BfiA:^0H 

Govt  of  the  State  of  Xo  Carolina, 

I  had  the  hinior  to  address  Yoiir  Excellency,  a  few  lines 
on  the  SOth  of  March,  hv  the  U.  S.  Ship  Peacock,  Captu. 
Brown,  who  departed  from  hence,  on  that  day  for  Civita- 
Vecehia,  to  receive  on  Ixnird,  the  Statiie  of  Washington, 
ficnlptured  by  Canova,  for  the  State  af  North-Carolina;  from 
which  pc^rt,  he  sailed  on  the  14th  of  the  present  month,  ha\ing 
received  the  Statue,  and  the  piedestal.  In  the  first  letter, 
with  which  I  was  honv>re<i  by  your  predecessor  Governor 
Miller,  I  was  requested  to  loan  the  colossal  bust,  in  gesso,  by 
Cerrachi^  of  Washington,  to  serve  as  a  model,  in  sculpturing 
the  Statue;  it  was  therefore  conveyed  to  Rome  for  that  pur- 
pose; he  at  the  same  time  added,  he  should  send  me  a  |>aint- 
ing  of  the  General,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Cnstis;  but  as  this 
likeness  never  reached  me,  the  Statue  was  necessarily  com- 
pleated,  singly  from  the  bust  I  have  mentioned.  That  this 
bust  was  the  original  likeness,  taken  by  the  celebrated  Cer- 
racchi,  from  life,  I  now  inclose  you,  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  William  Lee,  esq.  then  Consul  at  Bordeaux,*  and  at  pres- 
ent first  Auditor  of  the  treasury;  as  likewise,  the  certificate 
of  Mrs.  Peters,  who  purchased  it  frrmi  Cerracehi,  on  his  re- 

1  A.  L  8. 

2  "I  the  underaigned  Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
port  and  district  of  Bordeaux*  do  hereby  certify  that  the  bust  of  Wash- 
ington, in  geMO«  now  in  pos^aesaton  of  Thomaa  Appleton«  Esqr..  Ameri* 
can  Consul  at  Leghorn,  waa  to  my  certain  knowledge,  purchased  by  Mr, 
Theodore  PeterR,  a  very  reapectable  merchant  of  this  city,  of  M*msieur 
Cerrachi,  a  distinguished  Italian  artist,  who  took  it  hiniBelf  in  Phila- 
delphia from  life;  and  that  it  ia  (wnuidered  a«  the  Wat  likeness  ever 
taken  of  Washington,  indeed,  it  is  said  to  l>e  the  only  true  likeness  taken 
of  Washington  from  life. 

Bordeaux.  July   Iflt,   1800. 
Signed  to  original  Vftn.  Lee. 
Attest, 

Tli:    Appleton." 
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turn  from  the  U  Stat^,  to  Bordeaux.  In  my  first  letter  to 
Governor  Miller,  to  which  I  beg  your  reference,  I  mentioned 
the  reasons  of  Mr.  Cauova,  for  preferring  a  sitting  attitude 
of  the  Statue,  as  more  appropriate  for  a  public  halK  and 
indisptiisable  from  the  lowness  of  your  Senate  Chamher.  In 
relation  to  the  emblems  on  the  four  sides  of  the  piedestal,  I 
offered  various  reasons,  that  they  should  be  allus^ive,  of  the 
most  memorable  events  in  the  life  of  the  hero,  as  they  keep 
the  mind  of  the  spectator,  solely  intent  on  the  subject;  and 
that  unity  of  action,  biding  as  indisjiensable  a  requisite  in 
works  of  sculpture,  as  they  are  acknowledgd  to  be,  in  dramatic 
writings: — indeed,  it  is  conformable  to  the  invariable  practice 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  usage  of  modern  times. 
The  reply  of  Governor  Milkr,  was  certainly  flattering  to 
nu\  in  fully  approving  my  suggestions ;  but  he  extended  his 
acquiescence,  further  than  I  wished,  as  he  left  entirely,  to  my 
feeble  judgment,  tu  determine  the  most  important  epochs, 
in  the  life  of  the  General.  The  latter  part  of  his  confidence, 
I  should  unquestionably  have  declined,  if  I  had  not  have  re- 
flected on  the  great  distance  which  separates  us,  and  that  in 
waiting  for  his  rejtly,  it  would  have  caused  a  delay  in  the 
work,  of  at  least  «ix  months.  Thus  I  combined  the  four  peri- 
ods, which  you  will  perceive  sculptured,  in  bassi-relievi,  on 
the  four  sides,  to  wit — 1st.  The  Surrender  of  Cornwallis; 
2d.  The  resignation  of  Washington,  at  the  close  of  the  war ; 
3d.  He  is  seen  holding  the  plough ;  and  on  the  4th  He  is 
acceifting  the  Presidency  of  the  IT  States,  *\ill  the  figures  were 
sculptured  by  Mr.  Treiitanove,  the  first  scholar  of  Canova, 
and  in  execution,  not  inferior,  to  the  finest  works  of  an- 
tiquity. This  young  artist,  stands  in  the  first  class  of  Rome; 
and  it  is  already  foreseen,  that  he  wi!l,  at  a  day  not  far  dis- 
tant, perhaps,  rival  the  greatest  artist  the  wtirld  now  ac- 
knowledges. He  is  personally  known  to  General  Harper,  and 
also  to  Mr.  Russellj  late  Minister  at  Sweeden,  and  whose 
busts,  he  sculptured  in  marble.  I  am  sensible  the  whole»  will 
attract  infinite  criticism,  especially  from  the  unintelligent; 
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if  it  is  approved  by  the  judicious,  it  is  every  thing  that  can 
be  wished;  the  censures  of  the  injudicious,  are  praises  not 
intended.  You  will  receive  inclosed,  Sir,  my  account  for 
the  cost,  and  expenses  on  the  Statue,  balance  due  me,  four 
hundred  and  eighty  seven  dollars  and  50  cents — say  487. 
Dollars  50  Cts.  You  will  likewise  find  herewith,  the 
vouchers  of  Mr.  Canova  and  Mr.  Trentanove.  Your  Excel- 
lency will  perceive,  I  have  not  made  any  charge  in  my  ac- 
count, for  my  attentions,  during  four  years,  to  the  comple 
tion  of  this  comtmission ;  however,  should  it  be  thought,  that 
they  merit  a  pecuniary  recompense,  the  amount  is  entirely 
submitted  to  your  views  of  my  services,  and  may  be  with  the 
balance,  remitted  into  the  hands  of  my  friends,  Messrs  John 
Astor  and  Son  of  New  York. 
*  *  *  *  «  *  * 

I  now  forward  to  your  Excellency  engravings  of  two  views 
of  the  Statue,  which  I  beg  your  acceptance  of.  It  then  only 
remains  for  me,  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  high  con- 
fidence which  has  been  placed  in  me  by  the  State  over  which 
you  preside,  and  to  b^  your  Excellency  will  accept  the 
assurances  of  the  great  respect,  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Th:  Appleton 
His  Excellency 
GovB  Branch 
North  Carolina 
U.  S.  A. 
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Account  of  Thomas  Appieton  Against  the  State  of 
North  Carolina^ 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Xorth*CaroUna,  to  Thos. 
Appk'toii^  Consul,  Leghorn,  Dr. 

1821.  To  cash  pd  AntoDio  Caiiova*  of  Rome,  for 
a  eolossal  Statue  of  Washington,  iu 
marble,  as  Per  ordr.  of  Govr.  Miller  of 
sd.  State,  iu  the  year  ISIG,  3000  Romau 
Golden  Zeehiues,  as  Per  enclosd  receipt, 
which  at  the  excha,  on  I^ghom  in  Sil-       Dollars 

ver>  are  e^jual  to  Sp.  Dollars , 7107 

To  cash  paid  Kaiinou  de  Trentanove,  of 
Rome,  first  Scholar  of  Canova,  for  the 
piedestal  of  ad.  Statue,  with  the  bassi- 
rilievi  on  the  four  sides,  &  Sculptured 
under  the  direction  of  Canova,  1700 
Raman  Golden  Zeehiues,  aa  Per  enclosed 
receipt,  which  at  the  exchange  on  Leg- 
horn, are  equal  in  Silver,  to  Dollars...,  4044 


1831 


Dollars ___^ ^^__^___,_ 

CHARGES. 

,  To  cash  p'd  Anto.  Canova,  for  Govt. 
duties  on  exportation  of  Statue 
case,  cloth,  cords,  packing  k  por- 
terage to  the  Tjber.     Dolls.. 85.50 

To  cash  pd  R.  Trentanove  for  ease, 
cloth,  packing,  and  porterage  of 
the  piedestal  to  the  Tvber. „.    45.50 

To  pd  transporting  both  to  Civita- 

Vec^hia 18.40 

To  cash  pd  transpg  from  Carrara, 
my  colossal  bust  bv  Cerrachi,  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  Statue....      5.00 

D.  S.     Encloeed  in  letter  to  Gov.  Branch,  April  18,  1821. 
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To  pd  postage  during  four  years,  to 

&  from  Borne,  relating  to  Statue, 

to  Amsterdam,  London,  etc.,  on 

remittances    amounting   to    127 

Letters  reed,  or  franked  here  in 

reply,    on    the    Subject    of    the 

Statue  &  Piedeetal 60.00 

To  expenses  to  Eome,  to  engage  the 

Statue  &  emblems 122.00 

336.50 


Spanish  Dollars 11,487.50 

Leghorn  18.  April  1821. 

E.  E.  Th:  Appleton 

Dr.     The  (Jovemment  of  the  State  of  ITorth-Carolina  in 

Acct.  current  with  Thos.  Appleton  Consul  Leghorn.^ 
Dr. 

1821 

April    To  amount  of  Colossal  Statue  of  Washing-      Dollars 

ton  and  charges,  as  annexed 11,487.50 

Cr. 

1817. 

July.  By  cash  reed  for  my  drafts  on  Daniel 
Cromelin  &  Sons  of  Amsterdam  for  17,- 
304.3  florins,  being  the  net  amount,  they 
informed  me,  were  at  my  disposal,  for 
the  accot.  of  State  of  No.  Carolina,  and 
which  produced  here,  at  the  then  excha.  Sp :  Dols. 
Dollars 6,654 

1821  By  cash  reed  of  R  &  W.  Pulsford,  London, 
as  Per  their  letter,  authorizing  me  to 
draw  on  them  for  4346  Dollars 4346 


11,000 


1  A.  D.  S.    Enclosed  in  letter  of  April  18,  1821. 
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487.50 


I^gl 


Dollars 

lam  18. 


11.487.50 


April  1821. 


E.  E. 
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Commodore  WiUiam  Baiobridge  to  Governor 
Franklin' 

U.  8.  Ship  Columbus, 
GiBBALTAB  Bay,  19  Hav,  1821. 
Deab  Sib, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  von  that  I  have  on  board 
this  ship  the  Statue  of  General  Washington,  made  by  Canova 
at  Rome  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  which  I  shall 
convey  to  the  LTuite<l  States  (probably  to  the  port  of  Boston) 
whither  I  expect  to  sail  in  the  course  of  ten  days. 

My  letter  to  you  of  the  Ist  of  July  last  will  have  informed 
you  of  my  having  sent  the  Frigate  Guerriere  to  Leghorn  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  Statue  to  Amierica,  and  that  it 
was  not  then  finished,  but  that  I  should  not  l:»e  unmindful 
of  it.  In  March  last  I  sent  the  Peacwk  ?loop  to  Leghorn 
in  expectation  of  her  finding  the  Statue  there,  in  which,  how* 
ever,  I  was  dieappointed. 

Captain  Brown  then  proceede^l,  agreeably  to  my  orders 
to  Civita  Veechia.  and  thence  to  Borne;  when  the  Statue  was 
sent  to  the  former  place,  put  on  Ixiard  the  Peacock,  and 
brought  to  this  place;  where  it  was  removed  to  this  ship, 
and  in  her,  I  trust,  it  will  be  safely  conveyed  to  the  shores 
of  our  lx»loved  country. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  you.  Sir,  that  it  has  afforded  me 
much  pleasure  to  attend  to  the  request  of  the  Executive  of 

iL.  8. 
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the  patriotic  State  of  North  Carolina  relative  to  the  Statue 
of  the  Great  and  Good  Washington. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  high  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant 

Wm.  Bainbbidoi 
To  His  Excellency  the 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


Commodore  William  Bainbridge  to  Governor 
Franklin* 

TJ.  S.  Ship  Columbus, 
Boston  Habboub,  23  July,  1821. 
Sib, 

From  the  inclosed  duplicate  of  my  letter  of  the  19th  of 
May  last,  your  Excellency  will  perceive  that  the  Statue  of 
Washington,  made  by  Canova  for  the  State  of  I^orth  Caro- 
lina, is  on  board  of  this  Ship ;  which  arrived  here  yesterday. 
It  will  be  held  subject  to  your  order.* 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

With  great  respect,  yr.  obt.  servt. 

Wm.  Bainbeidoe 

P.  S.  I  herewith  send  a  letter  to  you  from  Mr.  Applet  on, 
Consul  of  the  U  States  at  Leghorn. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh. 


iL.  S. 

2  From  Boston  the  statue  was  conveyed  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  by 
water,  thence  up  the  Cape  Fear  river  to  Fayetteville,  thence  overland  to 
Raleigh,  where  it  was  set  up  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House  and 
unveiled,  December  24,  1821.  An  account  of  the  ceremonies  can  be 
found  in  The  Raleigh  Register,  Dec.  28,  1821. 
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Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly ' 

Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  GJeneral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina^  be  given  to  Coiiuraodore  William 
Bainbridge,  for  his  politeness  and  attention  in  the  trans- 
mission  of  the  Statue  of  Geiil,  George  Washington  from  Italj 
to  this  State. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved  that  his  Exeellencj  the  Gov- 
ernor be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution 
to  Commodore  Baiubridge. 


Governor  Holmes  to  Marquis  Canova  * 
Executive  Office,  No.  Cakolina. 

Raleigh,  July  4,  1822. 
Marquis  Canova, 

Sir. 

In  nliedience  to  a  Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  this 

State  1  derive  mueh  pleasure  in  making  known  to  you  the 
high  sense  and  aekuowledgments  the  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina cherish  for  the  taste  and  skill  with  which  jou  have  exe- 
euted  that  admirable  speeimen  of  sculpture,  the  Statue  of 
General  Gt^urge  Washington, 

The  sublimity  and  elegance  of  this  composition,  combining 
freedom,  grace,  and  majesty,  will  long  live  a  sacred  memorial 
of  a  grateful  Republic  to  his  memory,  and  a  proud  mjnnn- 
ment  of  the  divine  genius  of  Canova, 

It  connuands  the  wonder  and  applause  of  the  W^estem 
Hemisphere,  and  will  prove  to  the  young  enthusiastic  artist 
of  the  Xew  World,  what  the  sublime  lalnDurs  of  Praxiteles 
and  Phidias,  those  favorite  sons  of  Greece,  did  to  their  imita- 
tive brethren  and  admiring  spectators,  chaste  models  of  ad- 
miration  and  perfection. 

I  likewise,  Sir,  avail  myself  of  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you 

1  JouniJtl  of  tlie  General  Assembly,  passed  December  18,  1821. 

2  Governor'^  Letter  Book.  Gabriel  Hulinea,  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina 182MS24. 
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toe  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  with  assurances  of  mv  high  respeet  and  este<^iii 
for  the  Marquis  Aiitouio  Canova. 

Gael:  Holmes 


Thomas  Jefferson  to  Governor  Holmes^ 

MoNTicELLOj  August  3,  23. 


Sir, 


I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  jou  the  extract  of  a 
letter  received  from  Mr,  Appleton  our  Consul  at  Leghorn 
bearing  date  the  2d  of  April  of  the  present  year.'^  I  have 
thought  it  a  duty  to  be  the  channel  of  this  explanation  from 
him^  as  having,  perhaps,  been  in  some  degree,  the  instrument 
of  his  being  eniplf^yrd  in  directing  the  Execution  of  the 
Statue  of  General  Washington,  which  will  ever  be  a  dis- 
tinguishing and  unrivalled  possession  of  your  State.'  I  pray 
you  to  consider  me,  however,  as  merely  the  transmitter  of 
this  paper,  meaning  to  take  no  part  in  its  object,  which  be- 
longs solely  to  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  State ;  perhaps 
it  is  incun^bent  on  me  to  say,  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Appleton 
nearly  forty  years,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time, 
I  have  been  in  intimate  correspondence  wtith  him  either 
official  or  private;  that  he  has  Ix^en  so  long  in  the  service  of 
the  United-States,  faithful,  honest,  diligent,  and  honorably 
poor.  Should  you  think  proper,  to  make  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  State  for  his  services  in  a  pecuniary  form,  which 
his  circumstances  induce  him  to  prefer,  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  what  his  expectations  may  be,  perhaps,  the  sum  which 
has  passed  thro'  his  hands  may  furnish  some  measure.    But 

1  A.  L.  S. 

*T\\h  lettpr  r^fors  to  thi»  failure  of  Use  Le^nslalure  to  make  piupcr 
corijfwimaiion  t«»  Appleton  for  his  trombL^  nnd  for  the  usp  of  hia  bust  of 
WuBbington.  Thia  oversight  was  remeilied  at  tlie  next  st-saion  by  the 
appropriation  of  $50€  for  Mr,  Appleton. 
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all  ihm  rests  with  yowr  exeelleucy,  to  whom  1   tender  the 
assurance  of  my  high  res]>ect  and  consideration. 

Th:  Jeffeeson, 

H[i8]  E[xcellency]  Gabrh-:l  Holmes, 
Governor  of  X.  C. 
Raleigh, 


Governor  Holmes  to  Thomas  Appleton  ^ 

Executive  Offue,  Xo.  Cabolina, 

Raleigh,  April  :»th  1824. 
Thomas  Appleton,  Esqk. 

American  Consul  at  Leghorn, 
Sib, 

I  have  the  pleas^iire  to  transmit  to  you  through  the  nietiium 
of  Mr.  Lenox,  Merchant  of  Xew  York,  five  hundred  dollars 
($500)  by  a  Resolution  of  (he  Legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
iu  Session  1S2*],  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  services  and 
Claasick  taste»  in  prixinnng  for  theui  and  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  that  inimitable  Statue  of  GenL  Wanhington,  with  the 
very  a|>propriflte  and  impressive  devices  of  our  Xational 
history  i»  FJass  Relief,  on  the  Pedestal. 

This  tribute  (*f  respect.  I  Ug  leave  to  tender  you,  with 
assurances  of  my  great  regard  for  your  talents  and  judgment, 
in  puftiiig  u^  in  possession  of  ihat  truly  Patriotic  and  orna- 
mental specinien  of  Sculpture,  the  boast  and  pride  of  Xorth 
America. 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  great  respect 
Your  obt.  hbl.  Servt. 

Gabl:  Holmes 


I  Oovemor'a  LettLT  Buok. 
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Bflll  Hyghes  to  Thomas  Devereux  ^ 

[Juxe]  27tli  [1831] 
To  Thomas  P.  DnvERErx 

Sir, 

Having  the  honor  of  enjoying  Mr.  Robert  Ijcniiox's  ao- 
quaintanee  ho  has  suggested  to  me  that  T  might  address  jou 
respecting  your  late  loss  of  your  Statue  of  Geiil  Washington, 
I  wias  exceedingly  grieved  to  see  by  the  Publie  Journals  the 
devastatiun  yon  have  snffered  from  fire.*  Allow  me  most  re- 
siK?etfnlly  to  offer  my  services  for  the  restoration  of  that  in* 
valuable  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  it,  it  might  he 
repaired  and  those  parts  entirely  destroyed  re-earved  so  as 
to  render  the  joins  imperceptible.  The  expense  of  a  thing 
of  this  kind  wonld  Ix*  triffling  compared  to  the  Aetnal  Value 
of  the  Work.  Whatever  may  be  its  mutilated  state  it  can 
be  repaired  and  I  shall  consider  my  visit  to  this  c-ountry  most 
fortunate  should  I  be  the  means  of  preserving  to  the  world 
the  Statue  of  your  Immortal  Washington  and  the  work  of 
that  fjrcdt  Artist  Canvia. 

I  have  been  in  this  country  about  two  years.  My  object 
in  visiting  it  was  to  see  the  state  of  the  Arts  in  this  New 
World  and  endeavor  to  put  np  one  or  two  national  monu- 
ments to  bear  witness  soioe  futuj*e  day  to  my  having  l^een 
bore.  I  am  employtd  at  this  moment  on  a  Colossal  Marble 
Statue  of  Ocnl  franiilt*>n  ;  likewise  a  ilarble  ibtnument  life 
size  of  the  late  Bisho]>  Hobart. 

The  following  are  among  the  Gentlemen  who  have  done 
me  the  honor  of  sitting  to  me  for  thpir  Bust:  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Honbl  Charles  Vauirhan,  D.  AVebster  Esq.,  D.  B* 
Ogden  Esq.,  Chanetllor  Kent.  I*hilip  ITone  Esq.,  K.  Tibbits 
Ew].,  M,  Van  Buren  Esq.,  Doctor  Ilosack,  G.  Griswold  Esq., 
Charles  Wilkps  Esq.,  T.  Dixon  Esq.,  S.  Skinner  Esq.,  T. 
Perkins  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Hoiil)le  E.  R.  Livingston  of  Louis- 

i  A.  I*  S. 

^The  burning  of  the  Statt?   House,  and   the  destructinn   of  Ciinova'a 
WiiBbinginn.  June  21,  1831. 
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iaiia.  Should  you  feel  disposed  to  treat  respecting  the  Statue, 
I  will  he  happj  to  visit  Raleigh  (my  expenses  for  travelling 
Wing  paid)  and  give  you  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost 
or  a  description  of  the  State  of  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  ^ve  to  you  an  idc  a  of  the  expence.  I  have  lately 
got  from  England  three  most  clever  and  experienced  marWc 
workers. 

I  can  give  you  any  references  res|M'cting  capability  and 
shall  be  most  hajipy  to  bear  from  you.  Trusting  you  will 
pardon  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  without  the  honor  of 
a  personal  acquaintance 

I  remain  Sir 

Your  obent  Servant 

Ball  Hughes. 
62  Franklin  St 
New  York. 


Thomas  Appleton  to  Governor  Stokes  ^ 

Leouorx  10  August  1831. 
To  His  Excellency 

the  Governor  of  the 

State  of  North  Carolina. 
Sib. 

I  have  learnt,  by  the  journals  of  the  F.  States,  with  a  very 
Bincere  sensibility^  the  loss,  the  State  of  No.  Carolina  has 
sustained,  in  the  burning  of  the  Senate-house,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  noble  Statue  of  Washington,  sculptured  by 
the  great  Canova,  under  my  inspection.  It  was  at  the  request 
of  the  then  Governor  of  the  State,  and  at  the  particular  de- 
sire of  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  the  State  for  the  United 
States,  Mr,  Canova  sctilptured  the  Statue,  while  the  ad- 
mirable emblematical  figures  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
piedestal,  w^re  sciili>tured  by  the  inimitable  hand  of  Mr. 
Trrntanove,  sieholar  of  Canova,  at  that  period,  only  23  years 
of  age,  and  now  unquestionably,  the  ^rst  sculptor  in  Rome, 

1  A.  T..  S.     Montford  Stokc-s,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1830-1832. 


and  probably  iu  the  world.  Mr.  CaiK>va,  then  insisted  tbat 
Mr.  Trentanove  should  seiilptiire  all  the  emblems  on  the 
piedestal,  for  as  he  tht-n  assured  me,  and  which  has  been 
since  verified,  that  this  young  artist,  was  in  a  few  years,  to 
approach,  if  not  to  equal,  the  first  remains  of  grecian  Sculp- 
ture. Mr*  Trentanove  in  ray  opinion,  now  stamU  unrivalled 
in  his  profession.  Many  of  his  works  are  in  the  U.  S. — at 
Baltimore,  Phila,,  New  York  and  Boston.  I  presume,  not 
less  than  a  dozen  of  the  busts  of  Washinorton,  are  in  thosa 
cities,  for  be  has  ^eatly  improvid  the  likeness  of  Washing- 
Ion,  from  that  formed  by  Canova,  in  several  joumies  to 
London  and  Paris,  and  which  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  approach  so  near  the  original  features  of  the  hero,  as  to 
remain  unrivalled  by  any  European  artist.  In  a  word,  Sir, 
a  constant  habit,  in  works  of  ancient  and  modern  Sculp- 
ture, for  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  resided  in  Italy,  as 
consul  for  the  U.  States,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
Mr.  Trentanove,  as  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  present  time 
in  Europe.  Should  the  State,  over  which,  your  Excellency 
presides,  determine  to  replace  the  Statue,  which  has  been 
consumed  in  the  burning  of  your  St*nate-house,  no  Sculptor 
as  I  have  before  said,  exists  in  Europe,  who  is  able  to  per- 
form the  task,  equal  to  Mr.  Trentanove,  and  should  my 
services  be  useful  in  overseeing  and  direcling  the  w>^rk,  or 
in  receiving  and  paying  the  stipulatf  d  Sums,  T  beg  your 
Excellency  will  command  my  best  services.  The  usual  con- 
ditions of  pa^^3lent,  of  works  of  Sculpture,  at  Rome,  are, 
one  half  on  signing  of  contract,  and  the  other  half  when 
com  pleated.  If  your  archives  have  not  perished  in  the 
flumes,  it  will  be  easy  to  recur  to  all  my  correspondence  with 
the  thf^n  Governor  of  the  State,  and  which  will  shew,  that 
the  journals  of  the  U.  S.  are  greatly  in  error,  when  they 
assert,  tbat  the  Statue  cost,  32,000  Dollars,  The  real  truth 
18^  that  tlie  Statue,  and  emblems  on  the  f)itxlestal,  together 
with  evf^ry  exitence,  luitil  shipped  by  nie,  on  hoard  of  one  of 
our  pulilic  Ships  of  War  at  Civita  Vecchia,  for  the  U,  S., 
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was  Eleven  tboiisaiid  four  hundred  and  eighty  Seven  Dollars 
and  fifty  cent8,  say,  11,487  Dollars  and  50  centB,  as  by  ac- 
counts forw^arded  by  nie,  to  the  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
I  can  not  say  with  absolute  precision,  what  would  be  the 
present  cost,  i*f  a  Statue  formed  from  the  best  models,  and 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Trenlanove,  as  he  is  at 
this  time  in  Loudon,  where  he  has  been  called,  by  several  of 
the  most  distingui*<hed  nobility  of  England,  but  I  c4in  asaure 
you,  it  would  not  exeeed  this  sum,  I  rather  suppose*  and 
believe,  it  would  be  somewhat  less.  Should  the  Govern- 
ment of  tlie  State,  determine  to  replace  the  Statue,  and  to 
confide  its  execution  to  Mr.  Treutanove,  and  that  my  over- 
seeing its  accomplisbuieiit,  should  l>e  deemed  of  utility,  I 
beg  in  this  caBe,  your  reply  may  Ik*  explicit,  as  to  Attitude, 
Size,  and  Emblems,  with  every  other  requisite  information* 
in  order,  that  no  time  may  be  Inst,  in  questions  and  replii 
at  a  distance  of  4000  miles.  It  only  remains  to  reassure^ 
you,  that  your  utmost  confidence,  and  reliance  may  ho  placed, 
in  th«'  transcendent  abilities,  fidelity  and  iiite^ity  of  Mr. 
Trentanove,  and  to  beg  y<^u  will  accept  the  expressions  of 
the  ^-cat  resj^ct,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be^ 

Your  Excellency's  very  obed  Servant 

Tn;  Appleton 
Cormd  of  U,  S.  A 
Fosiscripinm. 

The  cnddi  nLs  on  the  four  sides  of  the  piedestal,  were  sug- 
gested and  designated  by  me,  from  an  established  principle 
in  Sculpture,  as  in  architecturtil  wi^rks.  to  \rit,  that  no 
irrevnlent  eiublc^ni,  or  figure,  should  Ijp  introduced,  on  any 
part,  appertaining  to  it ;  for  this  reason  I  selected,  what  I 
judgi^l  to  lx%  the  four  most  important  eix>ehs  in  the  life  of 
the  hero.  Should  you  deem  any  other  events  more  appro- 
priate, it  will  l*e  necessary  to  designate  them,  in  ease  the 
Government  nf  Ko,  Carolina  should  determine  to  replace 
the  Statue,  and  that  the  execution  should  be  confided  to  Mr. 
Trentanove.      The  latter,   I  well  remember,  sculi>tured  the 
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bust  of  Gentral  Harper,  while  in  Rome,  and  I  also  think  he 
procured  from  him,  a  bust  of  Washington;  but  what  I  know, 
is,  that  several  busts  of  Washington,  are  in  the  p<^ssess^on 
nf  many  gentlemen  of  Xew  York.  Genl.  Harper  as&ured 
me  in  this  city,  that  not  any  likeness  he  had  ever  seen,  ap- 
proached the  perfection  of  those  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Trentanove. 

Your  Excellency  will  please  accept  the  renewed  express 
sions  of  my  hiirh  respect. 

Tii:  Appletox. 


Ball  Hughes  to  Governor  Stokes^ 

Raleigh  December  7th,  1831* 
To  ITis  Excellency 

The  Goveunok  Montpohd  Stokes 
Sib, 

In  consequence  of  your  kind  permieaioD  I  thii*  morning 
removed  a  portion  of  the  boards  which  Burround  Canova's 
great  and  truly  grand  Statue  of  the  immortal  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  carefully  ascertaining  the  full  extent  of  it« 
injury,  and  after  therefore  a  minute  survey  of  many  hours 
into  every  detail  of  that  beautiful  and  once  highly  finiithed 
w^ork,  I  am  truly  happy  in  being  able  to  lay  before  you  the 
following  result, 

I  find  it  perfectly  within  the  compare  of  my  powier  to 
restore  it  to  all  its  former  beauty,  to  invest  it  with  all  ita 
original  grandeur,  to  give  it  once  more  ita  pure  nusuUied 
whiteness,  its  strength  durability  and  form,  the  Utter  »hall 
not  deviate  more  than  the  simple  cleaning  of  any  Statue 
would  demand.  In  fact  I  witfh  it  to  be  clearly  and  *»ir«jily 
understood  that  I  would  engage  to  infujie  into  that  work 
all  its  former  greatneae  and  perfection  making  it  l>ear  no 
closely  the  same  appearance  that  it  had  before*  the  dreadful 
fire,  that  the  most  accustrnne*]  eye  shall  kx^k  with  woudrrr 
on  its  present  and  future  etate. 

1  A.  L.  8. 
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Your  Excellency  will  perceive  bj  the  letters  I  had  the 
honor  to  present  you  with,  that  amongst  other  large  works, 
I  have  btt*n  eu^agt'd  f(.ir  many  months  un  the  restoration  of 
the  marble  Statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  which  some 
fifly  years  since  stood  at  the  intersection  of  Wall  and  Wil- 
liam Street  in  New  York.  This  Figure  I  by  accident  dis- 
euvered,  thcji  laying  a  neglected  and  ii!*eless  piece  of  Stone 
for  old  cannon  rubbish  and  lumber  to  rest  against,  It  was 
considerably  m,ore  mutilated  than  the  one  in  question,  how- 
ever I  purchased  it  and  after  bestowing  on  it  months  of 
arduous  exertion  I  restored  it  to  its  formti^r  state,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  my  views  in  relation  to  the  Statue 
here,  lx?lieving  the  success  of  that  work  would  Im>  the  best 
recommendation  I  could  bring  ^vith  me.  Of  the  jierfection 
of  mrj'  labours  in  regard  to  it  I  must  leave  the  many  letters 
I  brought  here  to  tell,  and  the  praise  the  Public  Press  were 
pleased  to  lavish  on  me.  I  have  every  reason  to  btdieve  it 
will  eventually  be  placed  in  the  Merchajits  Exchange  in  that 
City  togi?ther  with  a  full  sized  Statue  of  Hamilton  which  I 
have  nearly  completed  for  the  same  Building,  T  have  a 
recommendation  from  the  Committee  of  that  work  and  alx>ut 
sixteen  otb<T  lettr-rs  from  the  most  distinguished,  talented, 
and  respectable  men  in  New  York  besides  some  from  the 
Right  ILiiiVfle  C,  Vaughan  the  British  Minister  to  whom  I 
brought  letters  on  my  first  arrival  here, 

I  belong  to  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  and  studied  for 
Eight  years  under  the  first  Sculptor  of  the  A^,  and  feel 
proud  to  state,  that  I  am  the  only  one  of  that  institution  that 
ever  obtained  all  its  medals,  I  do  not  state  this  with  any 
feeling  of  vanity  but  only  as  a  further  claim  on  your  con- 
fidence. My  greatest  ambition  is  to  be  employed  to  restore 
the  Statue  alluded  to.  Should  I  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose tis  my  intention  to  do  it  in  this  City,  that  all  risk  of 
transportation  may  be  done  away  with.  This  circumstance 
however  favourable  to  the  Figure  would  increase  the  expence 
attendant  on  it  in  consequence  of  my  being  eompeled  for  a 
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time  to  rrinovp  mj  Family  aud  Workmeu  from  New  York; 
however  gain  is  not  my  olijert;  fame  is  a  Sculptor's  riches. 
I  will  therefore  undertake  that  the  whole  eo&t  of  it  shall 
Dot  exceed  Five  thousand  dollars.  In  its  present  state  the 
Statue  will  exist  hut  a  few  years.  Trust  me  to  re<^tore  it 
and  thus  preser^X'  to  pr>stcrity  Ca nova's  finest  work,  aud  to 
the  world  a  Statue  of  its  greatest  Hero. 

T  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir 

Most  Respectfully  your  Obedient  Servant 

Ball  Huqhes 

His  Excellency 

GOVEBNOK   MONTFORD   StoKES. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Restoration  of 
Canova*s  Statue  of  Washington 

[Dec.  15,  1S31]. 

The  Joint  Select  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
message  of  the  Governor,  communicating  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Ball  Hughes  to  restore  to  its  former  condition  the 
Statue  of  Washington  belonging  to  North  Carolina,  have 
considered  the  subject,  and  Ix'g  leave  respectfully  to  report: 

Among  the  regrets  «x^casioiied  by  the  late  destruction  of 
the  State  House,  it  is  believed  by  the  Committee  that  none 
have  been  more  deeply  or  geuerally  felt  by  the  Citisena  of 
North  Carolina  than  those  which  were  excited  by  the  muti- 
lation of  the  monument,  which  the  gratitude  of  the  State 
had  caused  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  True  it  is,  that  while  a  heart  beats  amongst  us  to 
which  Liberty  is  dear,  or  which  can  swell  with  admiration 
for  Pfttriotism,  the  name  of  Washington  rainst  live,  em- 
balmed in  the  affections  and  consecrated  by  the  reverence  of 
his  countrymen.  No  storied  Urn  or  animated  Bust  is  needed 
to  perpetuate  the  glories  of  his  achievements  or  to  i-escue 
from  oblivion  the  rtvol lection  of  his  services.  But  the  people 
of  this  State  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  evidence  they 
had  exhibited  of  the  iutenaity  with  which  they  delighted  to 
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iiinry.  L-imitea  in  meir  means,  plain  in  their 
habits,  ami  ecoiiomiL'al  iii  their  fxpeiiditures^  on  this  one 
subject  they  had  indulged  a  goneruiis  luagnitieenee.  At  their 
hiddinp^,  the  genius  of  Canova  had  given  to  the  marble  of 
Carrara  the  impress  of  his  noble  fig^ire,  and  this  last  and 
greatest  wurk  of  the  first  sculptor  of  the  age  was  to  be  §een 
in  the  Capitol  of  our  unpretending  State,  gratifying  the 
curiosity  of  our  mvn  Citizens,  attracting  the  attention  of 
strangers,  and  fixing  the  adniiratinn  of  the  lovers  of  the  arts. 
A  full  heart  had  thus  sixiktn,  and  was  relieved  by  this  ex- 
pression of  its  feelings. 

The  ereetimi  of  this  Statue  by  the  People  and  their  repre- 
sentatives was  the  nsnlt  of  a  generous  impulse  of  nature. 
But  the  aet  was  not  the  less  recomnientled  by  a  sound  and 
sagacious  policy.  A  mjontimrnt  like  this  was  a  book  which 
all  could  read,  and  which  bade  the  most  thoughtless  and  in- 
attentive to  enquire  and  reflect.  To  the  Legislator,  as  he 
passed  by  to  the  Council  hall  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to 
the  ardent  and  young  of  every  condition,  it  taught  a  lesson 
the  most  salutary,  and  not  the  lesy  impressive  l>ecause  it  vras 
communicated  without  the  formalities  of  instruction^  While 
it  refuted  the  calumny  which  stigmatizes  republics  as  un- 
grateful, it  taught  the  [that]  true  glory  is  the  meed  of  virtue, 
and  that,  though  temporary  popularity  may  be  gained  by 
courting  public  favour,  pemiaiieut  renown,  the  renown  which 
triumphs  over  the  grave,  is  awarded  to  him  alone  who  seeks 
the  public  good  with  pure  and  devoted  disint^^restedness. 
Besides,  few  sentiments  are  found  to  be  more  congenial  with 
Patriotism,  or  more  favourable  to  public  and  private  virtue, 
than  a  rational  State  pride.  As  no  one  can  love  that  of 
whi(di  he  is  ashamed  so  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with 
afFcL'tion  the  community  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  mem* 
hers.  The  duty  of  advancing  the  prosperity,  defending  the 
rights,  and  cherishing,  improving  and  perpetuating  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  is  |H'rformed  with  ardour  when  thflt 
country  stands  high  in  our  own  estimation  and  is  known  to 
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be  respected  bv  others.  To  serve  it  becomes  a  pleasure  and 
ceases  to  be  a  task,  wheu  we  feel  that  it  is  worthy  of  our 
service;  and  every,  even  the  bumblest,  citizen  of  a  free  State 
appropriates  to  himself  a  portion  of  the  reputation  which 
belongs  to  the  State  itself.  As  that  reputation  is  raised,  his 
self-respect  is  increased ;  and  if  self-respeet  be  not  itself  a 
virtue,  it  is  assuredly  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  the 
degradation  of  vice. 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments  which  they  entertain  in 
conanon  with  the  great  body  of  our  People,  yet  unacquainted 
with  operations  of  the  kind  proposed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
comparing  the  present  mutilated  and  defaced  Statue  with 
it.^  foririer  well  remenit>ered  perfect  and  finished  state,  the 
rommittee  entered  upon  the  proposed  enquiry,  with  strong 
fears  that  an  entire  restoration  was  impracticable.  They 
rejoice  to  say  that  these  fears  have  been  dispelled.  If  con- 
fidence can  be  reposed  in  the  testimony  of  the  most  honoured 
and  enlightened  men  in  our  land,  Mr.  Hnghcs  is  comjietent 
to  accomplish  all  that  he  promises.  If  a  judgment  can  be 
formed  from  what  he  has  already  done,  the  task  which  he 
pledges  himself  to  execute  is  not  beyond  his  ability.  With 
perfect  candour  he  has  laid  before  the  Coumiittt^e  the  details 
of  his  intended  operations  and  has  invited  the  freest  enquiry 
from  every  memlier.  Your  Connnittee  fully  Wieve  that  he 
can  not  merely  repair  but  restore  the  Statue,  perfect,  dur- 
able and  with  all  \u  original  grandeur  and  elegance.  He 
engages  to  do  this  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to 
he  paid  to  him  in  such  equitable  instalments  as  may  be 
arranged  l>etween  himself  and  any  person  whom  the  Legis- 
lature may  designate.  Mr.  Hughes  has  also  entered  into  a 
statement  of  the  [n-obable  costs  and  expenses  attending  the 
proposed  undertaking,  which  satisfies  the  Committee  that 
it  can  not  be  to  him  one  of  much  pecuniary  emolument. 
Indeed,  gain  appears  to  weigh  but  little  in  his  estimation. 
With  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist  devoted  to  his  profession, 
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he  seettjg  iiii]x*]led  by  the  iiiiibition  of  Ijecoming  the  restorer 
of  the  Statue  nf  Washington,  atid  thus  to  cotinwt  his  name 
with  that  of  the  great  Caimva. 

One  fact,  highly  honorable  to  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr. 
iriighes,  your  Cnmmittee  take  pleasure  in  stating.  A  neces- 
<*ary  preliminary  step  to  the  restoration  of  the  Statue  is  tlie 
making  of  a  perfect  cast  in  Plaister.  It  is  represented  to 
your  Committee  that  in  all  yucli  east's  it  is  usual  for  the 
artist  to  retain  this  mmlel  in  order  that  he  may  he  enabled 
to  exhibit  it  as  a  si>eeinien  of  his  skill.  Up«iu  the  inti- 
mation of  a  wish  that  he  would  forego  this  claim,  i[r.  Hughes 
readily  assented,  upon  condition  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  present  the  cast  to  the  TTniversity  of  our  State. 

The  Statue  is  the  proi)erty  of  the  People  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  cost  them  a  large  sura,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
cnnipetent  judges  its  value  exeeedefl  the  cost.  In  its  present 
condition  it  is  without  use  and  without  value.  The  in- 
clemencies of  our  atmosphere,  unless  ita  injuries  be  imme- 
diately repaired,  must  booh  destroy  it  entirely.  The  duty 
of  attempting  its  restoration  ought  to  !>g  begun  now  or  aban- 
doned altogether. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  it  would  be  a  wasteful 
parsimony  by  a  refusal  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  jx^rmit 
the  d(^t ruction  of  public  p>roperty  worth  five  times  that  sum. 
In  their  opinion,  the  abandonment  of  this  once  magnificent 
monument  to  the  fate  with  which  it  is  threatened,  would 
subject  North  Carolina  to  the  just  reproach  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  of  all  who  venerate  the  memory 
of  Washington,  and  of  the  admirers  of  genius  and  art 
throughont  the  civilized  world.  In  their  opinion,  though 
the  Pix>ple  of  North  Carolina  may  be  poor  they  are  ready  to 
encounter  any  expenditure  which  is  demanded  by  a  just  re- 
spect for  themselves  and  your  Committee  believe  that  this 
Legislature  would  little  consult  either  the  character  or  wishes 
of  those  whom  it  represents  if  it  refused  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  re-ei-ectiug  the  Statue  of  him,  who  living  was 
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always  first  in  the  hearts  of  our  fathers,  and  whose  name  is 
now  enshrined  with  the  same  precedence  io  the  affections  of 
their  sons. 

The  Committee  unanimously  recommend  the  following 
Resolution : 

Resolved  that  the  Governor  Im?  authorized  and  requested 
to  make  a  contract  with  Mr.  Ball  Hughes  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Statue  of  Washington  upon  the  basis  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  this  Report,  and  that  he  Ix^  authorized  to  draw 
warrants  on  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  in  order  to  carry  such 
contract  into  effect. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Will  :  Gaston  for  the  Committee.* 


Governor  Stokes  to  Ball  Hughes  * 

ExEcrTivE  Departmkxt 
Raleiou,  N".  Carolina,  January  18th,  1832 

Mr.  Ball  Hughes, 

Ko  62  Franklin  Street  K.  York 

Sir 

I  f^nclose  you  a  copy  of  the  Rc*port  on  your  Representa- 
tion to  the  Le^slature  of  North  Carolina,  togt^ther  with  a 
copy  of  the  Resolution  adopted  on  the  subject  of  repairing 
the  Statue  of  Washinj2l:on.  You  can  therefore  comonence  the 
Work  when  yon  think  proper;  and  it  h  desirable  on  m;any 
accounts  that  you  should  not  delay.  Yon  will  ix^rceive  by 
the  tenor  of  the  Resolution  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  the  contract  precisely  on  the  terms  stated  in  your  pro]iii- 
sition  ;  but  as  T  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  your  skill 
and  ability  T  do  not  apprehend  any  ditheulty  -wTth  either  you 
or  myself  in  making  the  contract.     I  will   draw  in  your 

1  The  report  is  in  Gnstoit's  handwritiiig.  The  Reaolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House  ©f  Commons,  January  11,  1832,  yeaa  86,  naya  30;  and  by 
the  Senate,  January  13,  1832,  yeas  29.  naya  21. 
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favour  for  One  thousaiul  Dallars  as  soon  as  you  commence 
the  work,  and  as  yon  progress,  will  endeavour  to  coinj>lj  with 
ja«r  terms  as  nearly  as  the  Resolution  authorises.  As  you 
have  the  Report  and  Rt»ftolution  Iwth  before  you,  it  remains 
with  yoti  to  decide  upon  the  terms  of  the  contract  which 
I  am  authorised  to  make*  and  I  think  they  are  such  as  will 
justify  your  immediate  removal  and  that  of  your  hands  and 
materials  to  this  place. 

I  am*  Sir,  with  respect, 

Your  obedt.  Servant  M:  Stokes. 


Governor  Stokes  to  the  General  Assembly ' 
[Nov.  19  1832] 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  directed  that  a 
^*con tract  should  be  made  with  Mr.  Ball  Hughes  for  the 
**rcytoration  oi  the  Statue  of  Washington  upon  the  basis  of 
"the  principles  set  f<5rth  in  the  report  of  the  joint  select 
''committee  on  that  subject." 

In  obedience  to  this  Resolution,  a  written  contract  was 
made  with  Mr.  Hughes,  and  sometime  in  May  last  he  com- 
menced the  undertaking,  and  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge, 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Report,  Being  desirous  of  removing  his  family  and  ma- 
terials to  this  place,  he  returned  to  New  York  about  the  first 
of  July,  under  an  express  promise  to  return  and  prosecute 
the  work  in  fifteen  days.  With  a  confident  reliance  upon 
this  promise,  and  to  facililate  the  sjx't*dy  removal  of  his 
family,  his  workmen,  and  materials,  a  sum  of  money  was 
advanced,  perhaps  beyond  the  portion  of  the  labor  done  ac- 
cording to  the  contract — of  thin,  however,  I  confess  myself 
not  a  competent  judge.  The  whole  sum  advanced  to  Mr, 
Hughes  amounts  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  Dollars. 
Mr.  Hughes  finding  (as  I  understand  from  him)  that  sick- 
ness pre^^ails  to  an  alarming  extent  in  New  York,  removed 

1  Extract  from  his  annual  mesaagej  November  19,  1832. 
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with  his  family  to  New  Jersev,  and  has  not  returned  to 
North  Carolina.  He  has  since  requested  that  the  moulds 
and  casts  for  the  repair  of  the  Statue  should  be  forwarded  to 
New  York,  where  he  intended  to  prosecute  the  work.  I 
thought  proper  to  forbid  the  removal  of  anything  pertaining 
to  the  Statue,  as  the  contract  requires  that  the  repairs  shall 
he  ujiade  in  Kaleigh. 


William  Gaston  to  Governor  Swain  ^ 

N'ew  York  ISTovr.  21st  1833. 
Ky  dear  Sir, 

I  have  availed  mvself  of  the  opportunity  presented  by 
my  visit  to  this  place  to  see  Mr.  Hughes  and  converse  with 
him  freely  in  relation  to  his  unexecuted  contract  for  restor- 
ing the  Statue  of  Washington.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
conferred  with  several  gentlemen  of  gi*eat  eminence,  con- 
versant with  the  fine  arts  and  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hughes,  with  a  view  of  enabling  me  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  his  ability  to  execute  his  engagc-ment.  It  would  \ye  tedious 
and  perhaps  unprofitable  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  causes 
which  have  so  long  delayed  the  completion  of  the  work.  I 
believe  that  the  main  one  has  been  pecuniary  embarrassment 
proceeding  from  that  inattention  to  economy  too  often  found 
among  eminent  artists,  unexpected  difficulties  to  which 
strangers  are  always  exposed,  and  the  increased  expenditures 
of  himself  and  his  family  caused  by  the  cholera  of  last  year 
and  the  panic  which  it  spread  so  extensively.  Of  the  man's 
skill  not  a  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained.  His  works, 
here  visible,  proclaim  it.  !N'or  can  I  question  the  sincerity 
of  his  determination  to  accomplish  his  undertaking.  I  am 
not  influenced  in  this  opinion  by  bis  declaration  merely,  but 
by  the  information  of  those  who  know  him  well,  and  who 
assure  me  that  he  is  deeply,  most  deeply  mortified  by  what 
has  occurred.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  fnlly  purposes  to  do 
all  that  he  has  promised,  and  that  he  has  the  skill  to  effect 
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this  purpose.  Mv  only  doubt  is  whether  the  same  pecuniary 
embarrasments  which  have  retarded  the  work  mav  not  yet 
longer  delay  it, 

I  complained  to  him  that  he  did  not  return  to  Carolina 
a?  &oon  as  the  Cholera  panic  was  over  and  there  resume  his 
operations.  He  stated  that  then  he  found  hinvst4f  embar- 
rased  by  Waugh  leaving  him;  that  another  workman  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  and  who  had  been  retained  to  assist 
him  in  the  work  died  just  before  the  time  appointed  for 
going  on,  and  that  before  he  could  get  necessary  aid  he  was 
obliged  to  enter  on  anotht-r  work  for  the  means  of  aubsistt^nce. 
1  pressed  him  to  go  on  now.  He  says  he  has  here  workmen, 
a  shop,  the  material,  and  the  necessary  mfachiner}^,  and  that 
he  can  here  operate  a8  well  (were  but  his  models  here)  as 
at  Raleigh  and  at  one  fourth  the  expense,  and  he  solemnly 
promises  that  the  instant  he  receives  these,  which  are  daily 
expected,  he  will  devote  his  attention  to  the  work  and  never 
intermit  his  lalx>ur  until  he  has  accomplished  it.  He  asks 
no  further  payments  until  he  has  restored  the  Statue,  and 
pledges  himself  to  go  on  to  Raleigh  the  moment  he  has  done 
all  which  can  be  so  much  better  done  here.  I  asked  him 
within  what  time  we  might  calculate  with  confidence  upon 
the  business  being  compleated,  and  he  answered  that  with- 
out some  unforeseen  calamity  the  Statue  should  be  finally 
restored  within  twelve  months  after  the  models  came  to 
hand.  T  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  useless  and  believe 
that  it  might  be  pernicious  to  reeort  to  legal  measures  against 
him.  He  has  no  money  to  refund,  anrl  the  fear  of  being  ar- 
rested has  I  believe  not  a  little  operated  to  prevent  his  re- 
turn to  the  State. 

This  then  Sir  is  the  situation  of  the  affair.  He  is  able 
to  do  the  work,  he  fully  purposes  to  do  it,  and  he  thinks  that 
he  can  accomplish  this  purpose  within  a  reasonable  time. 
My  only  fear  is  that  the  necessity  of  procuring  immediate 
supplies  may  divert  his  attention  from  the  business  and  pro- 
duce further  delays  than  he  dreams  of.     But  as  he  can  not 
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go  on  to  Raleigh  and  the  maulds  are  on  their  way  here,  no 
great  injurj  can  result  from  a  little  longer  delay;  and  I  can 
not  but  hope  that  he  will  ultimately  complete  the  work  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Citizens  of  IN'orth  Carolina. 
Very  respectfully  and  affectionately 
Your  friend  and  oht.  Servt, 

Will;  Gaston 
His  Excellency 
GovERNoE  Swain. 


Louis  D,  Henry  to  Governor  Swain' 

New  YoiiK 
July  8th  1834. 
^Iy  dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  favor  requesting  nie  to  act  as  your  agent 
in  ascertaining  what  progrct^s  Ball  Hughes  the  sculptor  was 
making  on  the  work  of  restoring  the  statue  of  Washington, 
and  whether  in  case  he  should  prove  faithless  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  contract  with  the  State  of  No,  Carolina,  there 
was  any  hope  of  obtaining  pecuniary  redress  from  him  by 
legal  coercion. 

Knowing  the  solieimde  yon  have  felt  in  common  ^nth  our 
fellow  citizens  of  No.  C  on  this  subject,  and  the  pains  you 
have  taken  to  procure  from  Mr.  Hughes  a  compliance,  with 
his  contract,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  precise  and 
ceiialn  information  from  a  variety  of  creditable  sources  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  which  exist  in  our  State  with  regard  to 
iht*  ability,  good  faith  and  ]iecuniary  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  I  have  taken  great  pains  in  seeking  out  infommtion 
from  various  classes  of  people,  whose  candor  and  veracity 
couhl  not  be  questioned,  some  of  whom  were  artists,  some 
amateurs  and  others  practical  men  of  business,  and  all  of 
them  together  knowing  Mi\  Hughes  well,  in  his  personal, 
professional  and  business  character.  The  result  of  these 
en^juiries  is  so  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  that  you  may 
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rv\y  upon  it  with  entire  caiitidence,  and  withaut  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  It  is  this,  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  man  of  genius, 
in  his  profession,  the  beau  ideal  of  enthusiasts  and  perfectly 
conifM?tent  to  execute  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  but  that 
he  is  faithless  in  the  perforaianee  of  his  contracts,  seemingly 
insensible  of  their  moral  and  honourable  obligations,  always 
straitened  for  money  and  perfectly  improvident  in  the  use 
or  management  of  it,  and  finally  so  poor  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  indenyiity  from  hgal  coercion* 

I  called  ujxui  Mr.  Hughes  at  his  work  shop,  he  received 
mo  with  ^rcat  jKiliteuess  and  took  great  pains  to  show  m.e 
all  his  works,  then  in  different  stages  of  prr^ess.  I  admired 
all,  tbut  more  partieularly  his  Statue  of  Alexr.  Haniilrou 
and  bust  of  our  friend  ilr.  Gaston,  The  bust  of  Mr.  Gaston 
is  the  most  admiral>le  likeness,  the  truest  to  nature  and  the 
original  of  id!  the  works  of  painting  or  statuary  1  have  ever 
seen.  I  pointed  it  out  in  an  instant,  althouirh  I  had  upon 
tlu*  first  recognition  of  it  hut  an  eskance  view  and  was  ignor- 
ant that  such  a  work  was  there  or  in  contemplation.  May 
I  venture  the  passing  suggestion  that  so  admirable  a  likeness 
of  a  man  who  is  universally  esteemed  and  who  is  in  fact  so 
great  an  ornament  of  our  Slate  nught  to  W  set  up  in  the 
Hall  uf  our  State  House  or  in  the  room  of  the  Supremx^ 
Court,  If  the  L< gislature  will  not,  I  am  clear  the  Bar  shall 
by  pennission  of  the  Legislature.  I  believe  the  work  'svas 
umlertaken  by  Mr,  Hughes  of  his  own  accord,  Mr.  Hughes 
says  that  he  will  complete  the  Statue  of  Hamilton  (which 
he  executes  for  the  merchants  of  this  City  and  which  is  to 
be  set  lip  in  the  Exchange)  in  a  month  or  thereabouts,  when 
he  will  imniedtalehj  proceed  to  our  State  and  perform  his 
contract  with  it  by  restoring  the  Statue  of  Washington 
This  he  |U'omises  to  do  in  the  wannest  and  most  solemn  man- 
ner,  alledging  that  he  has  been  prevented  from  doing  it  hereto- 
fore from  circumstances  growing  out  of  his  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, but  as  Hamilton's  statue  was  the  first  undertakings 
and  80  near  eompletion,  he  miLst  and  is  compelled  to  com- 
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plete  it,  and  swears  that  our  Washington  shall  be  the  next. 
He  is  not  doing  anv  thing  upi>n  our  Statue  of  Washington 
at  this  time  so  he  informed  me,  and  there  was  no  appearance 
of  it  in  his  shop.  I  took  the  liberty  of  insinuating  to  him 
without  being  offensive,  the  many  considerations  that  en- 
forced the  necessity  of  his  inimediately  completing  the 
Statue  of  Washington,  which  were  eonneoted  with  his  fame, 
the  character  of  Washington,  the  honour  of  our  State^  the 
popular  obliqny  that  threatened  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
in  the  Legislature  of  1831,  the  general  interest  that  the 
virtuous  in  Europe  and  America  felt  and  manifested  in  the 
restoration  of  this  Statute,  and  finally  the  undying  execra- 
tions of  the  people  of  No.  C.  and  of  all  America  upon  his 
name  and  memory  should  their  hopes  be  disappointed,  be- 
sides the  odium  and  harrassraentH  of  an  expensive  law  suit. 
He  assented  to  it  all,  and  swore  by  the  immortal  Gods  and 
all  else  that  was  sacred,  the  work  should  he  completed  and 
before  the  completion  of  the  new  State  House,  From  all 
therefore  I  have  seen  or  heard  relative  to  him  I  so  far  incline 
to  believe  that  he  will  perform  his  contract  shortly,  that  I 
would  not  as  yet  advise  a  suit,  but  i)ei*secute  him  with 
epistolary  inijx^rtunities  (as  I  find  most  every  one  has  had 
to  do  here  whom  he  has  served  in  the  same  way  and  have 
succeeded)  uutill  all  moral  constraints  are  exhausted. 

Truly  yours  Louis  D.  Henry 


Robert  Donaldson  to  Governor  Swain ^ 

New  Yoek  Sept,  3rd  1834. 
Deae  Sir, 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  your  Letter  of 
the  22nd  Augt.  enclosinij  a  Communication  for  ilr.  Hughes, 
which  has  been  delivered  to  him. 

I  am  still  of  the  upiuion,  that  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Statue  bv  him.     He  has  not  fittishrd  any 


*  A.  Ia  S.     Robert   Donaldson,  of  New  York,  through   wliase  agency 
Governor  Swain  comniiinicated  with  Hughes. 
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tMsLg  (except  a  monunient  with  mme  tigures  in  relief  in 
Trinitj  Chiireb )  since  be  came  to  the  Cauiitrv,  but  ^oes  on 
taking  new  orders  for  Bu.-'ts  etc.,  receiving  partial  pnym^^nls 
in  advance  and  tbcn  turning  to  something  else. 

The  onlj  service  that  he  can  render  to  North  Ca.  for  the 
monev  given,  which  he  n'lll  ever  perforni^  is  to  visit  Raleigh 
and  pack  the  Statue,  so  that  it  may  be  shipped  to  Italy/ 

I  think  Greenongh  would  restore  it  for  three  thousand 
Dollars  in  the  bes^t  manner. 

Yours  truly  Robekt  Donajldqon 


Bellamy  Storer  to  R.  D,  W.  Connor- 

164  Maklborouoh  St.,  Boston. 

January  10,  1908. 
To  R.  D.  \\\  Connor,  Esq., 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  Deab  Sir, 


Within  tive  or  six  years  friends  of  mine  have  seen  the 
original  plaster  model  [of  the  Washington]  made  by 
Canova's  own  hands,  which  wai^  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  It  foruLs,  or  at  least  did  form  within  that 
time,  a  )iart  of  the  collection  of  works  finished  and  iin- 
fiuished,  models,  and  relics  of  Cannva,  collected  and  pre- 
served in  the  house  in  which  the  sculptor  was  born  at  Pos- 
sagno,  not  far  from  Asobt.  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Venetian 
Alps.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  replica  of  the  statue  might 
probably  be  had  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina^  at  no  very 
great    exp<^nse,    through    the    friendly    inten'ention    of    the 

American   Ambassad(.»r  at   Rome  with  the   Italian   anthori- 
****** 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Bellamy  Storer. 


ties. 


>  Donaldson'^  prediction  proved  weU  fotiml^d,  Hmglies  failed  <*oni- 
pletely  to  perform  hia  contract. 

2  L.  S.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  mquiry  relative  t«>  t-ertain  engravings 
of  the  statue  in  his  posseasion. 
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Robert  M.  Winthrop  to  R,  D.  W.  Connor' 

Amxbicait  Embassy 
Rome. 
May  10,  1908. 

R.  D.  W.   CONJTOB,  ESQUIKE, 

Secretary   of  tLe  North  Carolina  Historical   Commis- 
aiou,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Sir: 

In  n?ply  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  ultimo,  addressed  to 
the  Ambassador,  I  beg  to  inform  you  as  follows : 

The*  Embassy  applied  simultaneously  to  the  Consulates 
at  Leghorn  and  at  Venice,  as  well  as  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  information  desired  by  yon  relati%'e 
to  the  plaster  east  of  the  statue  of  Washington  executed  by 
Canova. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  informed  the  Ambassa- 
dor on  April  4th  last  that  the  ^[inister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion had  directed  the  Conunission  who  has  charge  of  the 
historical  monuments  in  the  Province  of  Venice  to  find  out 
if  the  cast  is  in  condition  to  have  another  cast  made  from  it 
without  injury  and  His  Excellency  promised  to  inform  the 
Ambassador  of  the  result  of  this  inquiry  and  further  whether 
the  Royal  Government  was  prepared  to  olf<-r  to  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  this  ca^st  as  a  present. 
Nothing  further  has  Iw^en  heard  from  the  ^finistry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Consul  at  Leghorn  has 
informed  the  Embassy  that  a  careful  search  of  the  archives 
of  his  Consulate  fails  to  discover  any  correspondence  be- 
tween Canova  and  Thomas  Appleton.  The  Consul  however, 
adds  as  follows: 

*^There  is  a  memorandum  dated  June  1st,  1820,  made 
by  Consul  Appleton  in  the  official  records  Haying  that  a 
letter   (copy?)   to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  on  the 

tL.  8. 
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subject  of  the  statue  of  Washington  was  *in  file  of  papers 
relating  to  statue/ 

"There  are  also  in  the  official  records  copies  of  two  letters 
from  Consul  Appleton  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
regarding  the  statue;  and  several  references  to  the  Statue 
ill   other  letters. 

'' Should  transcripts  of  these  letters  be  desired,  the  cost  of 
the  same  would  be  the  fees  prescribed  for  copies, — 60  cents 
for  the  first  100  words,  and  25  cents  for  every  additional 
hundred  wt^rds  or  less/' 

Furthermore,  I  beg  to  transmit  copies  of  a  letter  from 
the  Major  of  Possagno  (Translation)  which  has  been  for- 
warded bv  the  Consnl  at  Venice,  in  wbi(*h  he  oourteouslv 
agrees  to  grant  permission  for  the  dunlieatiou  of  the  cast, 
together  with  the  Embassy's  reply  to  the  Consul.  The  Em- 
hassy  has  been  awaiting  an  answer  with  reference  to  the 
photos  desired  of  the  east  as  well  as  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  copy  of  the  original  cast  before  eomraunic^ting  the 
above  information  to  you.  The  Consnl  at  Venice  has  been 
again  directed  to  make  renewed  efforts  to  secure  this  supple- 
ment arj'  information,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  received  by  the 
Embassy,  it  will  Ik?  at  once  transmitted  to  you. 

I  am, 
Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  iL  Winthbop 
Second  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
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[Enclasure] 
Robert  M.  Winthrop  to  James  V,  Long 

Copy. 

March  13,  1908. 
James  Vernee  Long,  Esquire, 
Amerieau  Consul, 
Venice. 
Sir: 

The  Embassy  is  in  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the  Cth  and 
7th,  the  seeond  enelosiii^  a  comraunieation  addressed  to  vou 
by  the  Mayor  of  Possagno,  giving  pemLissioii  to  have  a 
replica  made  of  the  cast  in  question.  The  Embassy  greatly 
appreciates  the  courteous  terms  used  in  granting  this  pei^ 
xaission,  and  will  traiisniit  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Coimnissioiu  which 
society  will  be  doul^tless  pleased  to  avail  itself  of  the  Mayor's 
obliging  courtesy. 

With  reference  to  the  allusion  in  the  letter  to  photos  of 
the  cast  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  replica,  the  Embassy 
will  be  glad  if  you  will  point  out  to  the  Mayor  of  Possagno, 
that  the  previous  inquiries  he  alludes  to,  were  regarded  by 
the  former  Ajnbassador,  Mr.  White,  as  of  a  purely  private 
nature,  and  the  archives  of  the  Embassy  contain  nothing 
with  reference  to  the  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Embassy  ttefore  communicating 
with  the  aliove  named  commission  is  especially  desirous  of 
learning  the  cost  of  a  replica  for  which  the  Mayor  has  given 
his  kind  permission  ;  also  whether    photographs    of  several 
views  of  it  may  be  had  and  at  what  price. 
I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)     Kobebt  M.  Wi:sthrop. 

Second  Secretary  of  Embassy, 
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[Enclosure] 
E.  Rossi  to  James  V.  Long 

Copy. 

TOWN  OF  POSSAGNO. 

No.  151. 
Office  of  the  Mayor.  March  5,  1908. 

As  a  special  favor,  and  making  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  forbids  the  reprotluction,  the  Adininistratifju  of  tbia 
town  has  decided  to  permit  the  copy  of  the  statue  of  George 
Washington  by  Canova,  of  which  a  very  fine  original  model 
exists  in  this  museum.  Such  concession  has  been  made  with 
a  view  to  paying  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  great  man  who 
was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  increase 
the  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  artist  who 
is  a  glory  to  our  ronntry. 

The  Director  of  the  Museo  Can^viano,  Professor  Sera- 
fini,  who  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Ycnice.  would  l>e  disposed  to  take  charge  of  the  said  copy. 

In  the  mouth  of  Aiigiif^t,  lOOH,  the  AnnTican  Ambas.sador, 
Mr,  Henry  White,  visited  the  museum  in  this  town,  and  he 
also  asked  for  a  reproduction  of  this  work.  A  correspond- 
ence was  begun  on  this  subject,  and  at  his  request »  large 
size  photos  of  Ge<:>rge  Washington's  statue  were  sent,  with  a 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  expense,  bnt  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived* 

This  I  communicate  for  your  information  and  as  an  an- 
swer to  your  esteemed  note.     AVith  kind  regard;*, 

The  Mayor. 

e/rosst. 
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Robert  M.  Winthrop  to  R,  D.  W.  Connor' 

American  Embassy 
Rome 

August  22,  1908. 
R.  D.  W.  Conk  OR,  Esquiee, 

Secretary  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Coinmission, 
Raleigh,  K  C. 
Sm: 

Referring  to  the  Embassy's  communieatioii  of  May  10, 
last,  relative  to  the  plaster  cast  of  the  statue  of  Washiugtou 
executed  by  Canova,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Embassy's  statement  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Italian 
Government's  desiring  to  offer  the  cast  as  a  present,  I  have 
now  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Ambassador  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  Sigiiore  Tittoni,  the  Italian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  states  that  permission  to 
make  a  reproduction  of  the  east  having  been  accorded  by 
the  Municipality  of  Possagno,  whose  property  the  cast  is, 
the  Italian  Government  will  take  pleasure  in  having  a  re- 
production of  the  cast  made,  and  is  rlesirons  of  offering  it  as 
a  present  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Association  [Com- 
mission] , 

The  Ambassador  has  accepted  this  generous  offer  on  your 
behalf  and  has  hastened  to  express  his  l>pst  thanks  to  Signor 
Tittoni,  and  through  him  to  the  Italian  Government  for 
this  most  graceful  act  of  courtesy,  and  he  feels  that  it  will 
be  most  highly  appreciated  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
as  well  as  by  the  Ilistorieal  Commission,  of  that  State. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  M.  Winthrop 
Second  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
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John  W.  Garrett  to  R.  D,  W.  Coimor ' 

American  Embassy 

Rome 
November  18,  1909. 

II,    l>.    \\\    CONNOB,    ESQUIBE, 

Secretary,   North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. 

Sib; 

With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
I  have  today  received  a  note  from  the  Foreign  Office  infurm- 
iiig  me  that  the  eopj  of  Caiiova'n  statne  of  Washington  was 
forwarded  I'v  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
enclosed  in  thrw  canes,  from  Genoa  on  the  steamer  '^Luisi- 
ana"  on  the  14lh  of  November,  1009. 

The  three  cases  were  directed  to  **The  North   Carolina 
Historical  CummiHsion,  Raleigh,  N,  C."' 
I  ara,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  W.  Garrett 

Charge  d' Affaires, 


a  The  casea  were  received  mnd  the  cast  was  placed,  temporarily,  in  the 
east  corridor,  on  thfi  second  tioor  of  the  State  Capit*)!,  Jaiiuarj,  1010. 
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Calendar 

The  following  is  a  ealendar  of  all  the  letters  and  other 
documents  in  the  collections  of  the  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Commission,  relating  to  Canova's  Statue  of  Washington, 
which  are  not  printed  in  this  bulletin. 

Turner  (James).  United  States  Senator.  A.  L.  8. 
Washington,  Jan.  6,  1816.  To  Williaon  Miller,  Gbv.  of 
N.  C.  Promises  to  make  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  statue 
can  be  made  in  the  United  States. 

Mitchell  (Samuel  L.)  Eminent  scientist.  A.  L.  S.  New 
York,  Jan.  11,  1816.  To  Nathaniel  Macon,  United  States 
Senator.  Eecommends  Messrs.  Norris  and  Kain,  of  New 
York,  as  competent  sculptors  to  make  the  statue. 

Norris  and  Kain,  Sculptors.  New  York.  Jan.  11,  1816. 
To  Samuel  L.  Mitchell.  Offer  to  make  the  statue  for  $5,000. 
Enclosed  in  Mitchell's  to  Macon. 

Williamson  (Hugh).  Physician  and  Historian.  A.  L.  S. 
New  York.  Jan.  16,  1816.  To  Nathaniel  Macon.  Thinks 
the  statue  can  be  made  in  New  York.  Also  recommends 
three  sculptors  in  London,  etc. 

Patterson  (Robert).  Director  of  Mint  at  Philadelphia. 
A.  L.  S.  Jan.  10,  1816.  To  William  Jones,  Secretary  of 
Navy.  Recommends  Valeperta,  an  Italian  sculptor.  En- 
closed in  Jones's  to  Macon.     P.  20. 

Williamson  (Hugh).  A.  L.  S.  New  York.  Jan.  22, 
1816.  To  Nathaniel  Macon.  Recommends  a  New  York 
sculptor.  Discusses  the  style  and  costume,  and  recommends 
Roman. 
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NiehotjHm  (Joseph  H.)  Judge.  A.  L.  &  Baltimore^ 
Jan.  25,  181<1.  To  Xfttlimmel  Hacon*  Recommeiifis  VaU- 
pertm,  an  Italian  aecilptor  then  in  Washingion.  "Valapena 
wiorked  a  long  time  for  the  Empreaa  JcMephine.  in  the  Palace 
at  Malmaison,  and  comca  out  with  a  great  Reputation.'^ 

Miller  (William).  Gov.  of  N.  C.  Governors  Letter 
Book,  (26)  Executive  Office,  X.  C  Raleigh,  May  4th  1816. 
To  William  Pinkney,  V.  S.  Minister  to  Ru^ia.  Request- 
ing him  to  procure  the  services  of  Thomas  Appleton,  Ameri- 
can Consol  at  Leghorn,  to  make  contract  with  Canova  for 
the  statue.     Style  to  be  Roman^  price  $10^000. 

Millf-r  (William).  Governor's  Letter  Bo^^k,  (29),  Exe- 
cutive Offici?  N.  C.  Raleigh,  May  9,  1S16.  To  James  Mon- 
roe, Secretary  of  State.  Requiting  a  letter  to  Appleton, 
ete. 

King  (William  R).  Secretary  to  the  American  Embassy 
to  Russia.  A.  L.  S.  Baltimore,  May  16,  181G.  To  Gov. 
Miller.  Will  make  arrangements  in  Baltimore  with  Apple- 
ton's  nephews  for  transmitting  remittances  to  Appleton,  etc. 

King  (William  R.)  A.  L.  S.  Baltimare,  May  IS,  1816. 
To  Gov.  Miller.  Has  made  arrangements  for  transmitting 
remittances,  etc. 

Miller  (William).  Gavemor's  Letter  Book,  (37).  Peters- 
burg, Va.  May  26,  1810.  To  William  R.  King.  *'Upon 
reflpftiou  I  have  thought  it  best  to  postix^ne  the  purchase  of 
a  statue  of  Genl  Washington/'  etc.  Xote  in  Letter  Book: 
**Ncver  received  by  Mr.  King.'* 

Monroe  (James).  Secretary  of  State.  Cojiy.  Depart- 
ment   of    State,    May    27,    1816.       To    Thomaa    Appleton. 

.  .  it  will  he  very  satisfactory  to  the  President  that  you 
should  afford  him  [Mr.  King]  all  the  aid  in  your  power" 
[in  making  a  contract  with  Canova]. 
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Pinkney  (William).  U.  S.  Minister  to  Russia.  A.  L.  S. 
Kaples,  Aug.  1,  18 10.  To  Gov.  Miller,  '\  .  .  it  will  give 
me  sincere  Pleasure  to  be  of  use  in  the  very  interesting 
Subject  of  your  Letter,"  etc. 

King  (Williaan  R.)  A.  L.  S.  Florence,  Sept  29,  1816. 
To  Gov.  Millefj  Appleton  has  agreed  to  superintend  the 
statue,  and  "Canova,  certainly  the  first  Artist  in  the  world, 
has  agreed  to  undertake  it's  execution.*^ 

Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Xorth  Carolina. 
Dec.  11,  181(j.  Requests  information  from  the  Governor 
of  steps  taken  to  secure  the  statue. 

Miller  (William).  Gi'jv.  of  K  C.  Governor's  Letter 
Book.   (138).     Executive  Office.  N,  C.  Raleigh,  Dec.   12, 

1816,  To  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.    Giving 
account  of  his  course  in  making  contract  for  statue,  etc. 

Resolution  of  the  General  jVssembly  of  North  Carolina. 
Dec.  28,  1816.     Approving  the  Governors  action  etc. 

Miller  (William).  Governor's  Letter  Book  (223). 
Petersburg,  Va.,  Feb.  1,  1817.  To  N.  &  C.  Appleton.  Re- 
questing  the  purchase  of  two  bills  on  Amsterdam  or  Paris 
of  $3,500  each,  etc. 

Ball  and  Company  (William)*     L.  S,     Baltimore,  Feb.  4, 

1817.  To  Gov.  Miller.     Have  succeeded  to  business  of  N, 
&  C.  Appleton,  and  purchased  the  bills  as  requested,  etc. 

Dall  and  Company  (William).  L.  S.  Baltimore  March 
6,  1817.  To  Gov.  Miller.  Requesting  remittance  for  bills, 
etc.  Enclosing  copy  of  letter  to  Daniel  Cromelin  and  Sons 
instructing  them  to  plac^  17,500  guilders  to  credit  of  Gov. 
Miller. 

Miller  (William).  Governor's  Letter  Book.  (257),  Exe- 
cutive Office  N.  C.  Raleigh.  March  19.  1817.  To  William 
Ball  k  Co.     Enclosing  letter  to  Thomas  Appleton. 
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Miller  (William).  Governor's  Letter  Book,  (256).  Exe- 
cutive Office  N-  C.  Raleigh.  March  19,  1817.  To  Daniel 
Cronielin  and  Sons.  Draft  for  17,500  guilders  in  favor  of 
Thomas  Appleton. 

Appleton  k  Dall.  L,  S.  Baltinw>re,  May  13,  1817.  To 
Gov.  Milk  r.  Letters  to  Appleton  have  been  sent  to  the  care 
of  John  Qiiincj  Adams  at  London. 

Miller  (William}.  Governor's  Letter  Book.  (307.)  Exec- 
utive Office  N.  C.  Raleigh.  May  17,  1817.  To  Brig.  Genl, 
Joseph  G.  Swift.  Cerrachi's  bust  and  Trumbull's  portrait 
of  Washington  to  be  used  by  Canova  as  models,  etc. 

Appleton  &  DalL  L.  S.  Baltimore.  July  14,  1817.  To 
Gov.  Miller.  Daniel  Crouielin  &  Sons  have  acknowledgetl 
receipt  of  bilU,  etc. 

Appleton  (Thomas).  A.  L.  S.  Leghorn,  Jan.  21,  1819. 
To  Gov.  Miller.  Has  drawn  on  him  for  $4,346.  Statue 
fast  progressing,  etc. 

Branch  (John).  Gov.  of  N.  C.  Governor's  Letter  Book 
(15G),  Raleigh,  Ai^ril  fi,  1819.  To  Ex-Gov.  Miller,  Im- 
portuned daily  to  accept  Appleton's  draft  for  $4000;  Miller's 
warrant  book  shows  that  money  had  been  sent ;  wishes  further 
information,  etc. 

Miller  (William).  A.  L,  S.  Lonisbiirg,  April  7,  1819. 
To  Gnv,  Branch.  A  few  days  before  leaving  office  drew  a 
warrant  for  $3160,  to  remit  to  Appleton ;  entrusted  money  to 
Thos,  II.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  to  Ije  delivered  to  Appleton 
k  Dall ;  fears  the  raioney  has  been  lost ;  offers  to  make  it 
good  to  the  State. 

Phimmer  (William).  Private  Secretary  to  the  Governor. 
Governor's  Letter  Book   (167).      To  William  Dall   &   Co. 
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Bequestiug  whf  tiier  Gov.  Millers  ageut  delivered  the  mouey, 
etc, 

Dall  (William).  A.  L.  S.  Baltimore.  April  12,  1819.  To 
William  Pluaumer.  Giving  details  of  transactions  with  Gov. 
Miller ;,  has  not  received  the  $3160  entrusted  to  Thos.  H. 
Brown. 

Pliiimner  (William).  Grovemor's  Letter  Book,  (156). 
Raleigh,  May  8,  1819.  To  Ex-Gov.  Miller.  Governor  d<x^9 
not  wish  him  to  act  with  precipitation,  or  to  sacrifice  any 
property;  Mrill  make  inquiries  about  Brown,  etc. 

Thompson  (Smith).  Secretary  of  the  ]^avy.  L.  S,  Navy 
Department.  Jan.  27,  1820.  To  Nathaniel  Macon  k  Mont- 
ford  Stokes,  TJ.  S.  Senators.  ComnKxiore  Bainbridge,  com- 
manding the  U.  S.  Mediterranean  Squadron,  has  been  iti- 
atructed  to  arrange  for  bringing  the  Statue  to  the  U.  S,  in 
a  war  vessel. 

Macon  (Nathaniel)  and  Stokes  (Montford),  L.  S.  Wash- 
ington. Jan.  31.  1820.  To  Gov.  Branch.  Enclosing  the 
above  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Branch  (John).  Grovernors  Letter  Book  (278).  Exec- 
utive Office,  No.  Ca.  Raleigh.  Feb.  15,  1820.  To  Thomas 
Appleton.  Commodore  Bainbridge  will  transport  the  Statue 
to  the  U.  S. 

Bainbridge  (William)  Commodore  IT.  S.  N.  L.  S.  U.  S. 
Ship  Columbus,  Leghorn  Roads,  July  1,  1820.  To  Gov. 
Branch.  Statue  not  ready  in  time  to  go  by  U.  S,  Frigate 
Gurriere. 

Appleton,  (Thomas),  A.  L.  S.  Leghorn.  March  30, 
1821.  To  Gov.  Branch.  Statue  shippt?d  by  U.  S.  Ship, 
Peacock. 
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Frauklin  (Jesse),  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Gov- 
ernor's Letter  B<x>k  (27).  Executive  Otiioe  No.  Carolina* 
Baleigh,  April  4,  1821.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Requests  advices  as  to  whether  the  statue  will  be  shipped 
by  U.  S.  Ship. 

Th<»mpson  (Smith).  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  L.  S.  Navy 
Department-  April  17.  1821.  To  Gov.  Fraoklin.  Repeats 
assurance  that  statue  will  be  shipjK'd  by  U.  S.  Ship, 

Franklin  (Jesse)  Governor's  Letter  Bixtk  (70).  Exec- 
utive Office.  No.  Carolina,  Raleigh.  July  [31]  1821.  To 
Commodore  Bainbridge.  Acknowledges  letter  informing 
liini  that  statue  had  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  Colwmbus, 
Requests  information  relative  to  shipping  to  North  Carolina. 

Franklin  (Jesse)  Governor's  Letter  Book  (74).  Execu- 
tive Office.  No.  Carolina.  Raleigh  July  31,  1821.  To 
Thomas  Appleton.  Statue  in  Br»ston.  "Grateful  acknowl- 
edgements" for  his  "particular  attentioir'  to  the  business, 

Bainbridge  (William).  A.  L.  S,  Boston,  Aug.  12,  1821. 
To  Gov.  Franklin.  Is  making  inquiries  relative  to  shipping 
the  statue  by  coasting  vessel  to  Wilmington. 

Franklin  (Jesse).  Governor's  Letter  Book  (81).  Exec- 
utive Office  No.  Carolina.  Raleigh.  Sept.  10,  1821.  To 
Commodore  Bainbridge.  Accepting  his  offer  to  superintend 
shipmcut  of  the  statue  to  Wilmington, 

Bainbridge  (WiHiam).  L.  S.  Boston,  Sept,  18,  1821. 
To  Gov.  Franklin,  En  (dosing  copy  of  letter  from  A.  Biu- 
ney,  En^^lomii^e:  Anws  Binney,  U,  S,  Navy  Agerd,  Boston^ 
Sept.  IS,  182U  To  C&mmodore  Bainbridge.  The  statue 
'* cannot  he  plrtred  tmder  d^ch  of  amy  vessel  eviphyed  in  the 
coasf.iiiff  trade;"  submitting  propositimis  for  its  transporta- 
Hon  to  Wilmington  or  Norfolk. 
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Franklin  (JeHse).  Governor's  Letter  Book  (117).  Exec- 
utive Office  No.  Carolina.  Eakagh.  Sept.  28,  1821.  To 
Commodore  Bainbridge^  leaving  manner  of  shipment  to  his 
judgment. 

Bainbridge  (Willi«m).  L.  S.  Boston.  Nov.  3,  1821. 
Tp  Gov.  Franklin,  Statue  "was  shipiied  on  board  the 
Schooner,  Mary  Ann,  Slepben  Skiff,  Master,  which  vessel 
sailed  on  the  2iith  IxMind  to  Wilniingrton,  N.  C." 

Thaxter  (Benj.  L.)  D.  S.  for  Stephen  Skiff,  Wilming- 
ton, Nov.  22,  1821.  Receipt  for  freight  on  statue  from 
Boston  to  Wilmington, 

Franklin  (Jeese).  Governors  Letter  Boi>k  (142),  Exec- 
utive Office  No.  Carolina,  Raleigh,  Nov.  10,  1821.  To 
James  Owen,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  request- 
ing hini  to  take  charge  of  the  statue  upon  its  arrival  at 
Wilmington,  in  case  of  the  absence  of  John  Hogg,  to  whom 
it  was  consigned. 

Hogg  (John).  A.  L,  S.  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Nov.  12, 
1821.  To  Gov.  Franklin,  notifying  him  of  the  arrival  of 
the  statue  at  Wilmington. 

Franklin  (Jesse).  Governors  Letter  Book  (144).  Exec- 
utive Office,  No.  Carolina.  Raleigh.  Nov.  15,  1821.  To 
John  Hogg,  requesting  him  to  make  contract  for  transport- 
ing statue  up  the  Cape  Fear  to  Fayettevillp, 

Franklin  (Jeii?e),  Governor's  Letter  Book  (146).  Exec- 
utive Office  No.  Carolina.  Raleigh  Nov.  18,  1821.  To 
James  Owen,  requesting  that  no  contract  for  transportation 
of  statue  to  Fayette vi He  be  made. 

Bainbridge  (William).  A,  L.  S.  Boston.  Nov.  20, 
1821.  Tf>  Gov.  Franklin,  enclosing  bill  of  lading  etc.  En- 
clomre:   Shiff  (Stpphen)  Master  of  the  Mary  Ami,     D.  S, 
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Bill  of  lading  for  SkUne  of  Washin^on,     Binnef  {Amos) 
Acetrtmi  of  ejtpen^es  incurred  in  shipment  to  Wilmington. 

Fmuklin  (Jeeae).  Goremo/s  Letter  Book  (159).  Exec- 
utive Omt-e  SfK  CsLr*AinA.  Raleigb.  Nor,  25,  1821.  To 
William  Nicbol^,  l^tAte  iVrchilect,  inetructing  him  to  go  to 
Wiliiiirigtou  to  enperinteDd  the  transportatioii  of  tlie  Statue 
to  Raleigk 

NichoU  (William).  State  Architect,  A.  L.  S.  Raleigh. 
Nov»  2«,  1821.  To  Gov.  Franklin,  Will  go  to  Wilmington 
tomorrow  etc. 

Franklin  (Jesse).  Governor's  Letter  Bo<:ik  (160).  Exec- 
iifive  Office,  Ko,  Carolina.  Raleigh.  Nov.  2G,  1821.  To 
tbi*  General  AsMeinbly.  Encloges  vouchers  etc.  from  Thomaa 
AppletoMj  recommends  compensation  to  Applet  on,  etc. 

Franklin  (Ji'hhc).  Governors  Letter  Book  (100).  Exee- 
ntive  Oltice.  No.  i^arolina.  Raleigh.  Xov.  28,  1821.  To 
('«<inTiici<lorr  Hainbridge,  informing  him  of  safe  arrival  of 
iStutiH'  lit  Wilmington. 

Rfdeigh  Regviier,  The,  Friday,  Dec.  28,  1821.     Account 

nf  (ho  on  veiling  of  the  Slatrie  in  the  State  House. 

Applcton  (Thomas).  A.  L.  S.  Leghorn,  July  1,  1829. 
To  Gov.  Branch,  c(»mplaining  of  not  receiving  any  reply  to 
bi?^  letter  t>f  April  18,  1S21  ;  re*]ne8ts  information  as  to 
arrival  of  tbe  statue,  etc.  etc. 

Holm*^,  (Gabriel).  Gov.  of  N.  C.  Governor's  Le!ter 
Book  (106).  Exet^utive  Office,  Ko.  Ca.  Raleigh.  March 
4,  1823.  To  Thomas  Appletmu  giving  reasons  for  delay 
in  replying  to  hh  letter  of  April  18,  1821;  for  failure  of 
Tiegislatnre  to  vote  a  compensation  for  hi3  services;  his  serv- 
icefk  deeply  apprwiated,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  rewarded 
by  the  next  Legislature, 
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Aj^etan  (T^mas).  Extract  of  letter  to  Thomas  Jeffer^ 
son,  ^Boloaed  in  Jefferson's  to  Gov.  Holmes,  Aug.  3,  1828. 
(Hves  history  of  the  Statue  and  complains  of  the  failure 
of  the  Legislature  to  give  credit  for  his  services  or  compensa- 
tion for  his  trouble  and  use  of  Cerrachi's  bust. 

Holmes  (Gabriel).  (Jovernor's  Letter  Book  (116).  Exec- 
utive Department.  RaleigL  Oct.  6,  1823.  To  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Gives  history  of  the  failure  to  compensate 
Appleton. 

Devereux  (T.  P.)  Governor's  Private  Secretary.  Gov- 
ernor's Letter  Book  (205).  Raleigh.  April  7,  1824.  To 
Robert  Lenox.  Request  to  remit  to  Thomas  Appleton  the 
sum  of  $500. 

Lenox  (Robert).  A.  L.  S.  New  York.  April  16,  1824. 
To  Gov.  Holtmes.  Will  make  the  remittance  to  Appleton 
"with  gpfsat  satisfaction." 

Devereux  (Thomas).  A-  L.  S.  Raleigh,  July  6,  1831. 
To  Montford  Stokes,  Gov.  of  N.  C.  Enclosing  letter  from 
Ball  Hughes.  (P.  57.)  "It  is  almost  useless  to  add  that 
I  never  before  heard  of  Mr.  Hughes  &  .that  your  Excellency 
has  all  the  knowledge  upon  the  subject  which  I  possess." 

Stokes  (Montford).  Gk>v.  of  N.  C.  Governor's  Letter 
Book.  Nov.  22,  1831.  To  the  General  Assembly.  Extract. 
Destruction  of  Canova's  Statue  of  Washington. 

Wainwright  (Jonathan  M.)  A.  L.  S.  New  York.  Nov. 
25,  1821.  To  Gov.  Stokes.  Introduces  Ball  Hughes  as  "an 
artist  of  great  &  acknowledged  merit  in  the  department  of 
sculpture." 

Trumbull  (John).  A.  L.  S.  New  York.  Nov.  27,  1831. 
To  Gk)v.  Stokes.     Recomnnends  Ball  Hughes  as  competent 
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Hone  (PhUip).  A.  D.  5.  Sesr  York.  Nov.  25,  18SL 
Tesiimimial  of  Bad  Hughe^  '^superior  MetUs  as  a  sculptor^' 
as  Aou*n  b^  his  work  im  New  York. 

Browne  {Walter).  Mayor  of  New  Yorl\  D.  S.  New 
York.  Nov.  26,  ISSL  Tesfimonial  of  Ball  Hughes'  char- 
acier  and  ahilUtf. 

WUkes  (CharUs),  and  Others.  D.  S.  New  York.  Dec. 
JB7,  18S0.  Tesiimonial  of  (he  excellence  of  Uuijhes'  model 
of  Hamilton. 
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Stokes  (Montford).  A.  L.  S.  Executive  Office.  Novem- 
ber [Deeember]  8,  1831.  To  the  General  Assembly  trans- 
mitting a  commimicatiou  from  HugheSj  Dec.  7,  1831,  with 
his  endorsements.  '*In  the  present  peculiar  state  of  public 
feejing,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  recommend  any 
particular  course  proper  to  be  pursued  on  this  occasion/' 

Stokes  (Montford).  Governor's  Letter  Book.  Executi%^e 
Office.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Feb.  20,  1832.  To  Ball  Hughes,  en- 
closing draft  fur  $500;  **It  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  in 
order  to  accomiDodate  you  and  forward  the  undertaking, 
1  am  departing  from  the  usual  custonik,  by  making  an  advance 
of  money  previous  to  making  the  contract." 

Hughes  (Ball).  A,  L.  S.  New  York.  Feb.  27,  1832. 
To  Gov.  Stoker.  Acknowledges  receipt  of  an  advance  of 
$500 ;  will  begin  his  work  on  the  Statue  ''the  moment  the 
weather  settles  a  tittle.*^ 

Hughes  (Ball).  A.  L.  [New  York]  April  25,  [1882]. 
To  Gov.  Stokes.  Tu  a  fortnight  will  be  on  the  road  to 
Kaleigh;  '*has  been  detained  in  Xew  York  owing  to  Mrs. 
Hughes'  coniinement." 

Hughes  (RoWrt  Ball).  A.  L.  S.  Kaleigh  City.  May 
28,  1832.  To  Gov.  Stokes.  Encloses  form  of  a  contract. 
"I  have  now  coraineneed  the  work,  have  been  engaged  on  it 
nearly  three  days,  in  fact  I  have  moulded  most  of  the  frag- 
ments.'*    Requests  ,the  payment  of  another  $.500. 

Stokes  (Montford)  aiid  Hughes  (Robert  Ball).  T>.  S. 
[Raleigh].  May  29,  1832.  Contract  for  the  restoration  of 
the  statue  of  Washington  by  Hughes  for  the  sum  of  $5000, 
William  R.  Hill,  Witness. 

Hughes  (Robert  Ball).  A.  L.  S.  Raleigh  City.  June 
30^  1832.  To  Gov.  Stokes.  Castings  of  the  head,  liuil>s, 
body  and  fragments  have  been  produced  'in  a  most  success- 
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fill  and  perfect  manner.  Itt  eonaequenc^  of  the  dreadful 
cholera  having  visited  this  happy  oonntrv,  I  am  unxious  be- 
yond measure  that  mj  wife  should  Ix*  here  with  me.  .  .  . 
[now]  waiting  for  me  in  Philadelphia.  ...  1  intend  or 
hofje  to  leave  here  for  that  place  by  the  mail  of  tomorrow." 
Request  for  pajiiient  of  $800. 

Hughes  (Ball).  A.  L.  S.  New  York.  [Sept.]  17 
[1832],  To  Gov.  Stokes.  **You  %vill  doubtless  attribute 
my  non  arrival  in  your  eity  to  the  dreadful  sickness  with 
whieh  wt*  have  been  visited.  Indeed  it  i»  impoeaible  to 
der^f^rilie  the  state  of  alarm  and  eonfiision  which  it  has  caused 
to  all  tdasses  of  soeic*ty/'  etc. 

Waup^h  (Alfred  S.)  Assistant  to  Ball  Hughes.  A.  L.  S. 
Kahigh.  Sept.  26,  1832.  To  Gov,  Stokes.  His  'S^ery 
peculiar  situation/'  owing  to  Hughes's  ahsencjc,  *'univer8al 
displeasure  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  at  his  aWnce  from 
his  work,*'  "his  threats  of  a  prosecution  by  law,  if  I  do  not 
forward  the  easts  of  the  Statue  now  made,  to  him  the  said 
R,  B.  Hughes  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  requests  Governor's 
advice  ''as  to  the  Hue  of  conduct  T  must  pursue/'  etc. 

Stokt^  (Montford).  Governor's  Letter  Book,  Executive 
Office.  Raleigh.  Sept.  2ri,  1832.  To  Alfred  S.  Waugh. 
"1  would  advice  yon  not  to  &end  the  easts  to  New  York ;  nor 
will  their  removal  be  permitted." 

Hughes  (Ball).  A.  L.  S.  [New  York].  Oct.  2,  1832. 
To  Gov.  Stokes.  Complains  of  unfaithfulness  of  Waugh, 
his  refusal  to  obey  instructions,  etc.  The  cholera  in  New 
York  has  '*put  an  end  to  my  thinking  of  returning  to 
Raleigh/' 

Hughes  (Ball).  A.  L.  S.  New  York.  Oct.  10,  1832. 
To  Gov.  Stokes.  Necessary  to  have  the  casts  sent  to  New 
York.  **My  going  to  Raleigh  at  the  present  time  would  not 
forward  but  retard  the  work.    ...    I  entreat  your  Excel- 
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leticv  to  have  the  Casts  and  moulds  forwardod  with  all 
pos.sili>le  speed.  Do  not  have  a  momeiit^s  anxiety  respecting 
the  work."  Feels  'Hoo  niuek  pride  and  honor"  etc.  "to 
deceive  or  disappoint  the  hopes"  etc* 

Hughes  (Robert  Ball).  A.  L.  S.  [New  York],  Nov. 
1,  1832.  To  Gov.  Stokes.  Indiprnant  at  charge  in  the 
Greensboro II gh  Pairioi  that  he  had  *'run  away,"  etc.  a 
'*slanderous  libel,"  ^'an  infaiinous  lie,"  etc.  "  *Tis  true  I 
have  received  2,800  dollars,"  etc.,  but  no  more  than  entitled 
to  by  contract  etc. 

Stokes  (Montford).  A.  L.  S.  Raleigh.  Nov.  6,  1832. 
To  Robert  Ball  Hnghes.  Editor  of  the  Greengborongh 
Patriot  ^*a  reckless  fault  finder,  and  haw  abused  me  worse 
than  he  has  you.**  Understanding  that  the  work  was  to  be 
done  in  Raleigh.  No  objection  to  removal  of  the  casts  '*but 
you  can  not  expect  me  to  superintend  their  transportation 
to  a  seaport,"  etc.  Fears  Legialatnre  may  rescind  appro- 
priation if  you  do  not  *'shew  a  disposition  to  go  on  with  the 
work" ;  earnestly  recommends  **that  you  come  on  as  soon  as 
convenient"  etc. 

Hughes  (Roliert  Ball).  A,  L,  S.  New  York.  Dec.  29, 
1832.  To  Daniel  \V.  Courts  and  Beojamin  Sumner,  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature.  A  defence  of  his  course  in  regard 
to  the  Statue. 

Swain  (David  L.)  Gov.  of  N.  C.  Governor's  Letter 
Book  (23-27).  Executive  Department.  Raleigh.  Jan. 
23,  1S33.  To  Robert  Ball  Hughes.  Has  been  authurized 
by  the  Legislature  to  take  such  steps  relative  to  Hughes'  con- 
tract as  he  deems  wise.  RevieWB  the  controversy,  and  urges 
Hughes  to  take  immediate  steps  to  execute  his  contract. 

Hughes  (Ball).     A.  L,  S.     New  York.     Feb.  5,  1833. 

Tf»  Gov.  Swain.  Enclosing  Gov.  Stokes'  letter  authorizing 
removal  of  the  casta. 
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Swain  (David  L.)  Governor's  Letter  Book.  Executive 
Department.  Raleigh.  Feb.  12,  1S33.  To  Robert  Ball 
liuglif^s.  *'The  casts  will  be  delivered  to  any  agent  jou  may 
desigTiute  to  receive  them," 

Swain  (David  L. )  Governor's  Letter  BiHjk.  Executive 
Department.  Raleigh.  March  25,  1833.  To  Robert  Ball 
Iliighc!*.  R<»<]iieHti?  an  answer  tu  his  letter  of  Feb.  12.  *'Yoii 
will  jK-rceive  the  propriety  and  uecessity  of  advising  me  at 
once  of  the  course  which  you  may  determine  to  pursue  in 
relation  to  your  contract  with  the  state." 

Swain  (David  L.)  Governors  Tetter  Book.  Executive 
Department.  Raleigh.  March  25,  1833.  To  Jamee  Don- 
aldson.    Requests  him  to  ilpliv(>r  the  alwive  letter  to  Ilughes. 

Donaldson  (James).  Governor's  letter  B(X>k  (60). 
New  York.  April  B,  1833.  To  Gov.  Swain.  Letter  to 
Ilughes  delivered  on  the  -ith  inst. 

Hughes  (Robert  Ball).  A.  L.  S.  New  York.  [April 
19,  1832].  To  Gov.  Swain.  Will  have  casts  removed  at 
once,  and  miake  ^'utmost  ex£*rtions  to  complete  the  said  work" 
etc. 

Gales  (Weston  R.)  Governor's  Letter  Book.  Halei^, 
May  30,  1833.  To  Gov.  Swain.  Enclosing  letter  from 
Hughes.  Eficlosure:  Hughes  (Ball)  Governor's  Letter 
Book  (73),  New  York,  May  21,  18S3,  To  Weston  R. 
Gales.  Requests  his  superintendence  of  Urn  rertKyval  of  the 
casts f  d*  g^ives  directi&ns  for  parl-ing  etc. 

Swain  (David  L.)  Governor's  Letter  Book  (119).  Exec^ 
ntive  Department.  Raleigh.  Oct.  8,  1833.  To  R.  B. 
Hughes.     A  request  for  a  report  on  his  w^rk. 

Hughes  (Ball).  A.  L.  S,  [New  York]  Oct.  14  [1833], 
To  Gov%  Swain.     *^In  about  three  weeks  from  the  present 
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time,  I  expcx't  to  l>e  at  work  od  the  Statue,  and  shall  not 
leave  it  for  anj  other  order,  until  it  is  finished  and  safe  in 
jour  State  house  at  Raleigh/' 

Donaldson  (Roka*t).  A.  L.  S.  New  York.  Ort,  15, 
1833.  To  Gov.  Swain.  ''Hughes  has  several  other  things 
on  hand  and  1  fear  that  it  may  he  some  time  before  he  com- 
pletes his  contraet.** 

Swain  (David  L.)  Governor's  Letter  Book  (122),  Ra- 
leigh. Nov.  8,  1833.  To  Judge  William  Gaston,  Invests 
him  with  full  authority,  while  in  New  York,  to  investigate 
work  of  Hughes.  ''If  he  satisfies  you  that  he  can  and  will 
perform  his  eontraet»  urge  him  by  every  eonsideration,  eon- 
nected  with  his  reputation,  to  its  immediate  execution.  If 
on  the  contrary  you  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  is  want- 
ing either  in  ability  or  disposition,  I  would  thank  you  to 
suggest  to  me  the  l>est  means  of  obtaining  re<lre«s." 

Swain  (David  L.)  Governors  Letter  Book  (ISO).  Ex- 
ecutive Department.  Kaleigh.  March  5,  t?^34^.  To  Robert 
Ball  Hughes,  IiitrodiicH^s  IL  L  Cannon  who  ^vill  call  "to 
ascertain  and  report  to  me  the  state  of  your  operations  upon 
the  Statue  of  Washiugtou," 

Hughes  (Ball).  A.  L.  S.  [New  York].  April  3,  [1834]. 
To  Gov.  Swain,  *'I  will  now  put  the  entire  strength  of  my 
study  on  that  Work  [the  statue],  and  will  have  it  ready  for 
the  State  House  sometime  in  September";  cannot  go  to 
Raleigh  till  August. 

Swain  (David  L,)  Governor's  Letter  Book  (219).  Ex- 
ecutive Department.  Raleigh.  June  17.  1834.  To  Louis 
D.  Henry.  Appoints  him  agent,  while  in  New  York,  to  ex- 
amine state  of  Hughes'  work,  etc. 

Swain  (David  L.)  Governor*s  Letter  Book  (238).  Ex- 
ecutive Department.     Raleigh.    August  22,  1834.    To  Rob- 
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ert  Di>nal(i8on.  Enclnsrs  IrUer  fur  Ilnghes,  **probably  for 
the  laiil  tiiae/*  Eiulosure:  Swain  {David  L^)  Governors 
Letter  Book  {HS7),  Executive  Deparimetil,  Raleigh.  Aur 
gust  20,  ISSJ^.  To  RobcH  BM  Hughes,  '7  hAve  been  much 
diMppoiriled  in  receiving  tw  intf^lUgence  frofi%  ymi  on  the 
suhjecV  [of  the  statue], 

Swain  (David  L,)  Governor***  Letter  Book.  Executive 
Department.  Deo.  IG,  1834.  To  the  General  Assembly. 
Encloses  docunientB  bearing  on  controverBy  with  Hug^e6.  **I 
consider  it  only  *ecvs6ary  to  refer  to  these  papers  as  afford- 
ing e<»nehi«ive  evidence  that  ifr,  Hti^hes  possesses  the  requi- 
site &ki!l  to  enable  him  to  fultill  his  engageftnent,  but  that  he 
18,  unfortunately  for  the  interest*  of  the  State,  and  his  own 
reputation,  entirely  beyoBd  the  influence  of  either  legal  or 
moral  cot-rcion." 

Hughes  (Ball).  Governor's  Letter  Book  (315).  [K^ew 
York].  Jan.  15,  1835.  To  Gov.  Swain.  *'My  Statue  of 
Hamilton  is  finished.  *  *  *  For  the  next  six  months  I  will 
devote  myself  to  your  work,"  etc.,  etc 

Everett  (Edward).  A.  L.  S.  Charleston,  Mass.  'Nov, 
21,  1835.     To  Wiliiani  Gaston.     Kecommendfi  Mr,  L,  Per- 

sico,  *'an  Italian  sculptr>r  of  merit,'*  either  to  restore  Canova'** 
Washington,  or  to  replace  it  with  one  of  his  own  execution. 

Hughes  (Ball).  A.  L.  S.  New  York.  Aug.  10  [1837 'f]^ 
To  Edward  B,  Dudley,  Gov.  of  X,  C.  Will  prm»4:^ed  with 
his  work  on  the  Statue,  and  devote  his  "entire  time**  to  it,  if 
the  Governor  will  atlvance  another  $500. 

Grahanii  (William  A.).  Gov.  of  N.  C.  Governor's  Let- 
ter BrK>k.  Executive  Office.  May  24,  1848.  To  A.  H. 
Shepperil,  giving  a  history  of  Canova's  Statue  of  W^ashington, 
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REPORT  OF  THl  SECRSTART  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HISTORICAL  COMMISSION,  DECEMBER  I,  1&03, 

TO  NOVEMBER  30.  1910. 

Part  I. 

Messrs.  J.  Bryan  Grimes*  Chairman;  W.  J.  Peelk,  D,  H. 

Hill,  Thomas  W.  Blount,  and  M.  C.  S.  Noble — Members 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  the  requiremeius  of  the 
law  and  in  obe^itniee  to  your  directioua,  I  herewith  submit  my 
reijurt  as  Secretary  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Historical  Commia- 
sion,  for  the  biennial  period  beginning  December  1,  1908,  and 
ending  November  30,  1910. 

Perions  Employed  by  the  Gomtnission. 

During  this  period  the  following  persons  have  been  in  the 
regular  eniploynient  of  the  Commifision :  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  as 
Secretary;  W.  R.  Edmonds,  as  Archivist,  and  Mra.  W.  S.  Wil- 
son, as  Stenographer.  The  following  have  been  employed  to  do 
special  work :  Charles  L.  Coon,  as  editor  of  "The  Beginnings 
of  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina:  A  Documentary  His- 
tory. 1790-1840";  J.  G,  deR.  Hamilton,  as  editor  of  "The  Cor- 
respondence of  Jonathan  Worth";  W.  H.  Hoyt,  us  editor  of  the 
**Le!ters  and  Papers  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey";  and  Miss  Em- 
ily P.  Taylor  as  special  copyist. 

Preserration  of  the  Public  ArchiveB. 

Till*  work  of  the  office  force  of  the  Commissir>D  has  fol- 
lowed substantially  tbe  same  lines  as  those  discussed  in  the  re- 
port for  1906-1908.  The  preservation  and  classification  of  the 
public  archives  has  token  up  much  of  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  office  force.  Mr.  Edmonds  has  devoted  practically  his 
whole  time  to  this  work  with  especial  reference  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Governors  of  North  Carolina.  This  corre- 
spondence forms  a  larpje  part  of  the  collections  in  the  State's 
public  archivc>;. 

Tlie  Governors  are  required  by  law  to  keep  a  letter-book  into 
which  important  letters  and  other  documents  must  be  copied. 
But  all  the  Governors  have  not  followed  the  same  practice  in 
this  respect.  Some  of  them  have  had  copied  practically  all  of 
their  correspoiiflence,  soirie  have  had  copied  only  such  letters 
as  were  deemed  of  especial  importance,  and  some  have  had 
copied  only  such  pnblic  documents  as  commissions,  resigna- 
tions, and  proclamations.  Consequently  there  are  thousands 
of  loose  letters  and  other  documents  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
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iiient  of  the  greatest  historical  importance  that  do  not  appear  in 
the  executive?  letlcr-booka  at  all. 

Until  the  orgaiiizHtion  of  ihe  Historical  Commission  no  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  preserve  these  manuscripts.  They 
were  hauled  out  of  the  Govi'niur*s  office  and  literally  damped 
into  the  leaky  and  dilapidated  attic  of  the  building  on  Fayette- 
ville  street  now  occupied  by  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner. 
There  they  were  left  without  protection  from  rain,  fire,  or  pil- 
ferers. Indeed,  access  to  them  was  allowed  to  anyone  who  de- 
sired to  rummage  through  tliem.  Conseqneritly,  many  impor- 
tant docnment*^  have  been  lost.  But  the  greater  part  baa  been 
rescued,  and  they  are  now  preserved  among  the  collections  of 
the  Historical  Commission,  where  they  are  being  classified  and 
filed  as  rapidly  us  possible.  Ultimately  a  card  index  will  be 
made  so  as  to  make  them  easily  accessible  to  investigators.  Mr. 
Edmonds  has  classified  and  filed  the  correspondence  of  the  fol- 
lowing Governors:  Richard  Caswell  (1777-1780  and  1784- 
1787);  Abner  Nash  (1780-1781);  Thomas  Burke  (178M782); 
Alcxiiudcr  Miirtiii  (1782-1784  and  1789-1792);  Samuel  John- 
ston  (1787-I7S1));  HiHiard  Dobbs  Spaight,  Sr.  (1793-1795); 
Samuel  Ashe  (1795-1798);  William  R.  Davie  (1798-1799); 
Benjamin  Williams  (1799-1802  mid  1807-1808);  Jame^  Turner 
(1802-1805);  Nathaniel  Alexander  (18054807);  David  Stone 
(1808-1810);  Benjamin  Smith  (1810-1811);  WilHiim  Hawkins 
(1811-1814);  William  Miller  (1814-1817);  John  Branch  (1817- 
1820);  Jesse  Franklin  (1820-1821);  Gabrirl  Holmes  (1821- 
1824)  ;  Hufehings  G.  Burton  (1824-1827) ;  James  Iredell  (1827- 
1828)  ;  John  Owen  (1828-1830)  ;  Montfort  Stokes  (18304832)  ; 
David  L,  Swain  (1832-1835);  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  Jr. 
(183n-183B);  Edward  Dudley  (1836-1841);  John  M.  Morebcad 
(1841-1845);  William  A.  Graham  (1845-1849);  David  S.  Reid 
(18:»l-18ri4);  Thomas  Bragg  (1855-1859);  Zebulon  B.  Vance 
(1862-1S6:>  mu\  1S77-1879). 

Thus  far,  uf  this  adleetion,  14,754  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments have  been  filed,  representing  9,581  correspondents.  The 
work  will  be  coritinuerj  «s  rapidly  as  possible  till  the  classifica- 
tion mid  filing  of  the  Executive  Letters  has  been  completed, 
and  then  a  card  index  will  be  prejuired. 


Collections  of  Private  Papers. 

louring  tbe  period  covered  by  this  report  the  Commission 
secured  ten  coHcetions  of  niannaeripts  of  more  than  ordinary 
value  and  iuterest,  as  follnvvs:  the  David  L.  Swain  Collection; 
the  Charles  E.  Johnson  Collection ;  Letters  and  Papers  of  Zeb- 
ulon B.  Vance;  Letters  and  Papers  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips 
Spencer;  Tetters  and  Papers  of  Major-General  Bryan  Grimes; 
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Letters  and  Papers  of  E.  J.  Hale,  the  Elder;  Letters  of  Wil- 
liam L.  Suundors;  letters  of  James  Murray  (transcripts);  the 
Papers  of  Richard  Henderson  (transcripts);  and  Letters  from 
the  GrPorge  C  Thomas  Collection. 

The  total  number  of  documents  embraced  in  those  collections, 
including  a  portion  of  the  letters  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance  not  yet 
classified,  estimated  at  2,000,  and  exclusive  of  numerous  strictly 
private  and  family  papers  iUDoiig  the  letters  of  General  Grimes, 
is  8,788- 

THE   DAVID    L.   flWAIN    COLLECTION. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  for  1906-1908,  mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion had  received  from  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Society 
at  Chapel  Hill  a  collection  of  the  papers  of  David  L.  Swain, 
for  many  years  that  Society's  president  and  chief  supporter. 
Since  that  report  was  made  the  collection  has  been  classified 
and  transcripts  liave  been  made.  If  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  collections  of  manuscripti  on  North  Carolina 
histoi'V  in  existence.  Besides  much  of  Governor  Rwain^s  own 
correspondence,  it  embraces  documents  collected  by  him  which 
hear  on  our  colonial  and  early  national  history.  Governor 
Swain's  own  position  as  publicist^  educator,  scholar  and  his- 
torian gave  him  a  list  of  correspondents  more  varied,  perhaps, 
than  that  ever  enjoyed  by  any  olher  North  Carolinian.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  statement  a  rapid  glance  through  the  col- 
lection reveals  a  more  or  lej*a  e.xteni^ive  correspondence  with  the 
following: 

1.  Scholars,  Historians,  Scientists,  and  Teachers:  Louin 
Agassiz,  George  Bancroft,  Henry  Barnard,  E.  W,  Caruthers, 
Braxton  Craven,  Charles  F.  Deems,  Lyman  O.  Draper,  Mrs.  E. 
F.  Ellet,  Eflwjird  Everett,  Peter  Force,  Francis  L.  Hawka, 
Francis  LieW^r,  Bensot*  J.  Loosing,  Gritlith  J.  McRee,  D«?iniison 
Olmstead,  David  Paton,  William  J.  Rives,  .Tared  Sparks,  Mrs. 
Cornelia  P.  Spencer,  WiHiani  Thornton,  John  H.  WLieeler,  Cal- 
vin H.  Wiley,  and  J.  E,  Worcester. 

2.  Governors  of  North  Carolina :  Thomaa  Burke,  ThomaH 
Bragg,  Tod,  R.  Caldwell.  Henry  T.  Clark,  Edward  B.  Dudley, 
John  W.  Elli**,  William  A.  Graham,  W.  W.  Iloldeu,  James  Ire- 
dell,  John  M.  Morehead,  Charles  Manly,  William  Miller,  Ab* 
ner  Nash.  Kichard  Dobbs  Spaight,  Jr.,  David  L.  Swain,  and 
Zebulon  B.  Vance. 

3.  Judges:  George  E.  Badger,  William  H.  Battle,  Joseph  J. 
Davis,  William  Gaston,  Francis  Xavier  Martin,  R.  M.  Pearson, 
W.  B.  Rodman,  and  Thomas  Ruffin. 

4.  United  States  Senators  and  Cabinet  Officers  (in  addition 
to  those  included  in  the  above  lists)  :  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Thomas 
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L,  Clingman,  George  M.  Dallas,  George  Davis  (Attorney-Gen- 
eral in  Confederate  States  Cabinet),  James  C.  Dobbin,  Albert 
Gallatin.  William  H.  Haywood,  Willie  P.  Mangum. 

5.  Miscellaneous:  R.  R.  Bridgers,  Paul  C.  Cameron,  Doro- 
thea L.  Dix,  Wcldon  ^.  Edwards,  William  Barry  Grove,  E-  J. 
Htilo,  John  Uayftood,  B.  F.  Moore,  S.  F.  Patterson,  J.  J.  Petti- 
grew,  Kenneth  Rnyiier,  John  Steele,  and  N.  W.  Woodfin. 

A  few  of  the  above,  it  is  obvious,  are  among  the  manuscripts 
collected  by,  but  not  written  to  Governor  Swain.  The  total 
number  of  manuscripts    in  the  collection  ia  1,065. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  JOHNSON   COIXKCTION. 

This  collection  was  deposited  with  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion by  Cnlonel  Charles  E.  Johnson^  of  Raleigh.  Il  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  manuscript  collections  relating 
to  the  history  of  North  Carolina  in  existence.  But  it  has  a 
much  wider  interest  even  than  that,  for  much  of  it  has  an  im- 
portant hearing  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  especially 
for  the  period  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  owe  the  collec- 
tion and  preservation  of  these  fine  nianuseripts  to  the  interest 
and  activity  of  Colonel  Johnson,  who  has  spared  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  in  getting  it  together.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that 
it  should  be  known  as  '*The  Charles  E.  Johnson  Collection." 

Besides  various  miscellaneous  letters  and  papers,  the  collec- 
tion embraces  the  papers  of  James  Iredell,  Sr.,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  James  Tredell,  Jr., 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  TTnited  States  Senator.  In  it 
will  be  found  the  correspondence  between  James  Iredell,  Sr., 
and  Samuel  Johnston;  between  Samuel  Johnston  and  his  sister, 
Mrs,  James  Iredell,  Sr. ;  between  James  Iredell,  Sr.,  and  his 
wife;  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Iredell,  Jr.,  and  tlieir  chil- 
dren;  the  letters  of  Arthur  Iredell  to  bis  brother,  James  Ire- 
dell, Sr. ;  of  Thomas  Iredell  to  his  nephew,  James  Iredell,  Sr. ; 
the  correspondence  belween  James  Iredell^  Sr.,  and  various  per- 
sons not  members  of  the  Iredell  family;  between  James  Iredell, 
Jr.,  and  persons  not  members  of  the  Iredell  family;  borween 
James  Iredell,  Jr.,  and  various  members  of  the  Iredell  family; 
between  James  Iredell,  Jr.,  and  his  wife;  letters  of  James  C. 
Johnston;  and  numerous  business  and  legal  papers,  school  es- 
says, notes,  memoranda^  etc.  All  told,  the  collection  erabraceir 
2,529  manuscripts. 

They  have  been  classified  and  filed  imder  the  following  heads: 
A — Letters  to  James  Iredell,  Sr, ;  B — Letters  written  by  James 
Iredell,  Sr.;  C^Letters  to  Mrs.  James  Iredell,  Sr.;  D^Letters 
to  James  Iredell,  Jr.;  E — -Letters  written  by  James  Iredell,  Jr.; 
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F— Lcttera  ro  Mrs.  James  Iredell,  Jr.;  G^Miscellaneous  Let- 
rera;  H — Miscellaneous  Papers;  I — Legtil  Documents. 

Letters  in  lhi»  collection  date  from  1743  to  1869,  Among 
them  are  2'34  letters  from  Governor  Samuel  Johnston,  560  let- 
ters and  original  drafts  of  letters  written  by  Judge  Iredell,  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  autograph  "lepil  notes"  "memoranda," 
"niii+eellaneous  documents/'  etc,;  and  127  letters  written  by 
Governor  Iredell.  In  addition  to  these  the  collection  contaiua 
letters  of  Hugh  Williamson,  Bushrod  Washington,  William 
Hooper,  John  Jay,  John  Steele,  William  H.  Battle,  John  Sf on- 
ly, and  the  following  Governors  of  N^orth  Carolina:  William 
H>  Davie,  Heiijnmin  Smith,  David  Stone,  John  Branch,  Gabriel 
Hnlmes,  Montforl  Stokes,  David  L.  Swain,  and  Uutchings  G. 
liurton. 

The  eolleclion  h  particularly  strong  in  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  domestic,  aocinl,  and  industrial  life  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


TUE  SiEBULON   BAIRD  VANCE   COLLECTIONS. 

In  December,  1909,  Mrs.  Z.  B.  Vance  presented  to  the  His^ 
torical  Commission  all  the  letters,  mnniiscripis  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  late  Senator  Zebulon  Baird  Vance  which  were  in 
her  possession.  Since  then  additions  to  the  collection  have  been 
made  by  the  following:  Thomas  S.  Kenan,  of  Raleigh;  E.  C. 
Bcddingfield,  of  Raleigh;  J.  A.  Bradsbaw,  of  New  York  City; 
C,  W.  Alligood,  of  Jessama,  N.  C;  George  W.  Charlotte,  of 
Greenville,  S.  C. ;  N.  H.  Cohen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Foil,  of  Newton,  N.  C. ;  Samuel  H.  Heller,  of  Richmond, 
Va.;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hart,  of  Tarhoro,  N.  C. ;  George  D.  Green,  of 
WilsoTi,  X.  ('. ;  Mrs,  Jane  L.  Fagg,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John 
M,  Davidson,  of  Kingston,  Ga. ;  W.  R.  Bond,  of  Scotland  Neck, 
N.  C;  Fred  A.  Olds,  Director  of  the  Hall  of  History,  Raleigh, 
N,  a;  W.  Vance  Browu,  of  Asheville,  N.  C, ;  J.  G.  deR.  Ilamil- 
ton,  of  the  University  oif  North  <'arrdina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ; 
W.  K.  Boyd,  nf  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  and  Marshall 
DeLancey  Ha3'wood,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

This  enlh  r-tion,  which  will  be  known  as  "The  Zebulon  Buird 
Vance  Collection,"  is  one  of  the  largest  and,  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  col- 
h'ctions  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  existence.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  now  the  exact  nuni- 
ber  of  flncuments  which  it  contains,  as  the  work  of  classification 
and  iillng  has  nnt  yet  been  cnmideted.  Enouirji,  however,  has 
been  done  to  sliow  rliat  the  collection  is  especially  strong  on  the 
period  from  1859  to  1879,  Thej-e  are  a  few  scattering  letters, 
of  considerable  interest,  prior  to  the  former  dale;  those  aubse- 
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qimnt  *o  the  latter  dato  hnvp  not  yet  bern  classified.  They  form 
11  large  portion  of  the  colleetion  and  will  prohably  mjmber  about 
2»000  dwiKiient??,  The  letter  bearing  the  earliest  date  was  writ- 
ten to  Senator  Vnnee  by  his  mother,  in  1843,  while  he  was  at- 
tending Washington  Collc'iire^  in  Tennessee.  Between  that  date 
und  1^79,  there  are  1,5IJ4  letters,  besides  a  numerous  collection 
of  printed  documents^  newsptipers  and  newspaper  clippings, 
notey  and  memoranda  which  have  not  yet  been  classified. 

A  very  large  majority  of  these  letters  bear  date  between  1862 
and  1805,  and  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  during  the  Civil  War.  They  are  particularly  valu- 
able as  showing  the  internal  eondilions  in  the  State  during 
those  years,  the  State's  relations  to  the  Confederate  Govern- 
nicnt,  and  her  activities  in  tho  purchase  of  military,  and  other 
supplies  in  foreign  countries. 

To  mention  a  few  only  as  illustrative  of  the  value  of  the  col- 
lection, there  are  letters  from  the  following: 

1.  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  Jefferson  Davis. 

2.  President  of  the  United  States.  Andrew  Johnson. 

3.  Confederntf'  Slate*?  Cabinet  Olficers:  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
Secretary  of  State;  John  C.  Breekenridge,  Secretary  of  War; 
George  Davis,  Attorney-General;  S.  R.  Alallory,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  C.  G,  Menuiiinger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
George  W.  Randolph,  Secretary  of  War;  Jo!m  U,  Reagan, 
Postinaf^rf'r-Gfneral;  James  A.  Seddon.  Secretary  of  War; 
George  W.  Smith,  Secrf^tary  of  War;  G.  A.  Trenholm,  Secre- 
tary of  (lie  Treai^ury, 

4.  United  States  and  Confederate  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives: Bedford  Brown,  United  States  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina; Thomas  Corwin,  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio;  W.  T. 
Dortch,  Confederate  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  Wil- 
liam A.  Gnihnm,  United  Slates  and  Confederate  States  Senator 
from  Nurih  (\trolina;  A.  S.  Merrimon,  United  States  Senator 
fronj  North  Candina;  E.  G,  Reade,  Confederate  States  Senator 
from  North  Candina;  John  A.  Gilmer,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative from  North  Carolina;  J,  M.  Harris,  United  States 
Representative  from  Maryland;  J.  M.  Leach,  Confederate  States 
Representative  fmm  Ntirth  Carolina;  W.  N.  H.  Smith,  United 
States  Represent  alive  from  North  Carolina. 

5.  Governors  of  States:  M.  L.  Bonhani,  of  South  Carolina; 
Thomas  Hragg,  of  North  f*aridina;  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  Geor* 
gia;  Tod  R.  Caldwell,  of  North  (^arolina;  Thomas  M.  Holt,  of 
North  Carolina;  John  Letcher,  of  Virginia;  Charles  Manly,  of 
North  Carolina;  William  Smith,  of  Virginia;  David  L.  Swain, 
of  North  Carolina;  Jonathan  Worth,  of  North  Carolina. 

6.  Confcflerafe  Generals:  Rufus  Barringer,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral;   C    T,    Beauregard,    General;    Braxton    Bragg,   General; 
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Tliomus  L.  Clingiiian,  Brigadipr-Gencnil;  D.  H.  Hill^  Miijor- 
Genertil;  R.  h\  Hoke,  Lieiiteiiant-Geiieral;  Bradley  T.  Johnson, 
Brigadior-GenGnil ;  Jost'])h  E.  Johnston,  General ;  Robert  E. 
Lee,  (Jerieral;  ('.  Leveiithorpc,  Brigadier-Gcnerfil;  Jnnies  J. 
Pettigiew.  Brigjuiier-General ;  W.  H.  (\  Whiliiig,  Major-Gen- 
fral. 

7.  Aliardlaneous:  K.  P,  BattU*,  State  TreaMurur;  K.  11.  But- 
tle, Jr.,  Privatf  Secretary  lo  Governor  Vance  and  State  Audi- 
tor; C!oleinan-Vance  CorreHpnudenfc,  iflating  to  their  duel; 
Alexander  Collie,  Fitmneial  Agent  for  North  Carolina  in  Eng- 
land; Charh^H  F.  TKn-nis,  E.  J.  Hale,  Editor  of  the  Farjettfville 
Obst^rver;  Richnifind  M.  Pearson,  Cliief  Justice  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Samuel  F.  PbillipMi  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
Slate,  U.  S.  A.;  W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-General,  U,  S.  A.;  Mrs. 
C'Ornelia  P.  Spencer;  Edwnrd  Stanly,  Provisional  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  (appointed  hy  President  Lincoln);  Josiah  Tur- 
ner, Jr;  Eiluard  Warren,  Surgeon-General  of  North  Carolina; 
John  While,  Pnn*hasing  Agent  for  Nortli  Carolina  in  England* 

S,  Letters!  writti^i  by  Govf^inoi-  Vance,  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
Presidetit  (\  S.  A.;  William  H,  Seward,  Secretary  of  Slate,  U. 
S.  A.;  Mrs.  Z.  B.  Vance;  Edward  Stanly,  Provisional  Governor 
of  Norih  Carolina;  the  Genera!  Ansenibly  of  North  Carolina 
(resignation  m  U.  S.  Senator,  1872) ;  IL  A.  Gilliam;  Brigadier- 
General  Srbofield,  LI.  S.  A.;  Inaugural  Address  in  Vance's 
handwriting,  1SC4;  Riehiiiond  M.  Pearson,  Chief  Justice  of 
North  Carolina;  James  A.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War,  C\  S.  A.; 
C.  G.  Meniujinger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  C.  S.  A.;  Jo8ei>h 
E.  Johnston,  Gtuiera!,  C.  S.  A. ;  John  C  Breckenridge,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  C.  S.  A.;  W.  T,  Sherman,  Major-General,  U.  S.  A, 

The  above,  of  course,  f^nihracos  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  coIlectioiL  A  special  copyist  has  been  employed  to  prepare 
the  collection  for  the  prens,  and  as  soon  an  pniclicable  the  maiiu- 
»cripta  will  be  edited  and  published. 


THK   CUKNKUA    I'illLUFS   SPKNCEK    UOIXECTION. 

A  small  but  interesting  collection  received  in  July,  1910,  is 
**The  Cornelia  Phillii>s  Spencer  Collection,"  presented  to  the 
Historical  Comrnis-^ion  hy  Mrs,  James  L.  Love,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Mrs.  Speucer'a  daughter.  Mrs.  Spencer  was  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  woujan  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 
As  a  scholar,  historian,  and  educational  leader,  she  attained 
higli  rank.  In  recognition  both  of  her  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  State  and  of  her  work  in  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  North  Carolina  conferred  upon  her  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  She  is  the  only  woman  who  has  thus  been 
honored  bv  that  institution. 
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The  letters  and  doctiHieiits  in  the  "Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer 
Collection"  number  372.  Of  these,  33  are  in  a  bound  volume 
labeled  "Correspondence  pertaining  to  the  work  done  by  the 
ladies  of  North  Carolina,  directed  by  Mrs.  Sp>encer,  for  mak- 
injE:  money  to  pay  for  apparatus  needed  by  the  University  at  the 
time  of  the  re-opening  in  1875;"  and  57  are  in  a  volume  labeled 
**Leiters  in  regard  to  information  about  the  Alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Xorth  Carolina."  This  latter  group  contains  data 
collected  by  Mrs.  Spencer  for  the  volume  on  the  History  of  the 
University  and  her  Alumni,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Spencer  at  the 
request  of  the  University  Alumni  .Vsaociation,  The  other  282 
letters  have  been  classified  and  filed  under  the  three  heads,  A — 
Letters  to  Mrs.  Spencer;  B — Letters  written  by  Mrs.  Speneer; 
C — Miscellaneous  Letters. 

Among  them  are  letters  from  Edwin  A.  Alderman^  President 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  William  H.  Battle, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina;  R.  II.  Battle, 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Paul  C.  Cameron;  Charles  F,  Deems;  Lyman 
C.  Draper^  Historian  and  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society;  William  A.  Graham;  E.  J.  Hale;  Benson  J.  Lossing, 
Historian;  David  L.  Swain,  Prenident  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Hannis  Taylor,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Spain; 
Josiab  Turner,  Jr.,  Editor;  Z.  B.  Vance,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  George  T.  Winston,  President  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

THE   BRYAN  ORIMR8  COLLECTION. 

In  September,  lf*10,  the  Historical  Commission  received  from 
Mrs.  Bryan  Grimes  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  papers 
of  Hie  late  Mnjor-Genoral  Bryan  Grimes.  General  Grimes  was 
a  nieinber  of  \hv  Socession  Convention  of  1861.  Immediately 
upon  tlu^  secession  of  Norlh  Carolina  he  offered  hia  services  to 
the  State,  and  was  appointed  by  Governor  Ellis  a  major  in  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  North  Carolina  State  Troops,  then  com- 
manded by  Colonel  George  B.  Anderson.  General  Grimes 
served  throughout  the  war  and  was  promoted  through  the  Sev- 
ern! grades  of  servii-e  until  he  attained  the  rank  of  Ma- 
jor-Gonnrnl  in  Stonewiill  Jackson's  Corps.  He  planned  the 
h»st  battle  fought  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Appo- 
mattox, and  conimanded  the  infantry  engaged  therein,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  North  Carolina  troops. 

The  Bryan  Grimes  Collection  includes  n  large  number  of  per- 
sonal and  private  papers  which  have  not  l>ren  classified  except 
in  a  very  general  way.     As  tlipy  relate  largely  to  family  affairs 
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they  have  not  been  placfrl  among  the  getienil  piiblir  files  of  the 
Commission,  but  have  been  phieed  nraou^  the  special  files  where 
they  can  be  consulted  by  those  who  may  be  interested  in  them. 

In  the  general  files  have  been  placed  those  letters  and  docu- 
ments which  bear  on  the  public  and  military  career  of  Oeneral 
Grimes,  and  such  other  docnnients  as  bear  on  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  State,  Of  these  the  collection  contains  494 
maiinscripts  and  printed  doenments.  They  have  been  classified 
and  filed  under  the  following  he^ids :  A— Letters  to  General 
Grimes;  B — Military  Papers;  C— Letters  and  Documents  writ- 
ten by  General  Grimes;  L> — Miscellaneous  Letters  and  Docu- 
ments; E — Printed  documents. 

Among  I  he  letters  to  General  Grimes  rimy  be  noted  letters 
from  Kemp  P.  Battle,  President  of  the  tJuiversity  of  Korth 
Carolina;  George  Davis,  Attorney-General,  C.  S.  A.;  General 
Juhal  A.  Early;  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  Governor  of  North  Carolina; 
Ed  Grfiham  Haywood;  General  John  B.  Gordon;  Greneral  D. 
H.  Hill;  General  J.  J.  Pertigrew^;  Kenneth  Rayner,  Represen- 
tative in  Congress,  and  William  L.  Saunders,  Secretary  of  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  collection  is  that  em- 
braced under  (he  head  "Military  Papers.'^  This  comprises  let- 
ters, orders,  commissions,  reports,  and  other  similar  documents. 
The  total  of  the  documents  under  this  head  ia  160.  Among 
them  are  letters  and  documents  bearing  the  signatures  of  Briga- 
dier-General George  B.  Anderson;  Secretary  of  War  Jobn  C. 
Breekenridge;  Governor  Henry  T.  Clark;  Adjutant-General 
Samuel  (Jooper;  Brigadier-General  W.  R.  Cox;  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Junius  Daniel;  Lieutenant-General  J.  A.  Early:  Governor 
John  W.  Ellis;  Adjutant-General  Daniel  G.  Fowle;  Major- 
General  John  B.  Gordon;  Major-General  D.  IL  Hill;  General 
Robert  E,  Lee;  Lieutenant-General  James  Longstreet;  Briga- 
dier-General Stephen  B.  Ramseur;  Major-General  R.  E. 
Rhodes;  Secretarv  of  War  James  A.  Seddon,  iind  Colonel  W. 
H.  Taylor. 

THE   K.    J.    RALE   COJ-LKOTION. 

In  August,  1910,  Hon.  E,  J.  Hale,  formerly  Consul  of  the 
United  Stales  to  Manchester,  England,  presented  to  the  His- 
torical Comniission  a  portion  of  the  extensive  correspondence  of 
E.  J.  Hale  (the  Elder)  and  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son,  editors  and  own- 
ers of  the  FaifeileuiUe  Obftervcr. 

This  collection  covers  the  years  from  1832  to  1869,  and  is 
especially  strong  on  political  affairs  in  North  Carolina  im- 
mediately preceding  and  during  the  Civil  War.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Vance,  the 
FayeiievUle  Observer  was  recognized  as  the  chief  organ  of  the 
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administration  and  the  spokesman  for  the  old  line  Union  men 
of  North  Cnrolina. 

The  pnper  was  established  in  1817,  and  is,  therefore^  the  old- 
est newspaper  now  pnblished  in  North  Carolina,  For  more 
than  tliree-quarters  of  a  centnry  it  has  been  under  the  control 
of  E.  J.  Hale  and  his  son^. 

At  one  lime  the  correspondenco  of  the  editors  of  the  Fayetfe- 
vflle  Ohscrver  wtnild  liave  formed  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  maTinaeripf  colloctions  in  the  South,  But  four  dis- 
astrous fires  have  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to  that  portion  now 
in  (he  collections  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 
This  portion  contains  397  letters,  most  of  which  bear  witness  of 
their  narrow  escape  from  Hames  and  water. 

The  collection  embraces  letters  to  E.  J.  Hale  from  S8  persons^ 
to  E.  J,  Ilale  &  Son  from  ltJ4  persons,  letters  w^ritten  bj  E.  J. 
Hale  to  eight  persons,  by  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son  to  13  persons,  and 
miscellaneous  letters  from  £ye  persons,  making  a  total  of  217. 
Among  them  are  letters  from  the  following: 

1.  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Justices:  Thomas  S.  Ashe, 
E.  G.  Reade,  William  H.  Cattle,  Frederick  Nash,  Richmond 
M.  Pearson,  and  Thomas  Ruffin. 

2.  Governors  of  North  Carolina:  William  A.  Graham,  Wil- 
liam W,  Holden,  John  M.  Morehead,  David  L.  Swain,  Zebulon 
B.  Vance,  Charles  Manly,  and  Jonathan  Worth. 

3.  Miscellaneous:  Daniel  M.  Barringer,  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Spain;  Victor  C,  Barringer,  Judge  of  the  International 
Court  at  Alexandria,  Egypt;  R.  II.  Battle,  Private  Secretary 
to  Governor  Vance;  Paul  C.  Cameron,  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad;  George  Davis»  Attorney-General,  C,  S.  A.; 
Francis  L.  Hawks,  llislorian;  D.  H.  Hill,  Major-General  0. 
S.  A.;  Mrs.  Cornelia  P.  Sjicncer,  Hisluriuu;  John  A.  Gilmer, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


TirE  WILLIAM    L.  SAUNDERS  COLLECTION. 

While  nimmaging  about  the  Capitol  the  Secretary  of  the  His- 
torical Commission  accidentally  discovered  an  old  letter  file 
containing  a  small  collection  of  the  letters  of  the  late  Colonel 
William  L.  Saunders,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina.  .  Though 
the  colleclion  is  small,  it  contains  some  letters  and  manuscripts 
of  considerable  interest.  The  documents  of  chief  interest  are 
those  bearing  on  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
(Colonel  Saunders  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees), 
and  on  his  work  in  collecting  the  Colonial  Records. 

In  the  collection  are  letters  from  the  following:  Kemp  P,  Bat- 
tle, President  of  the  University;  W.  H.  H.  Cowles,  Representa- 
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tive  in  Oong^ress;  K.  H.  Creocy,  Erliior;  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  at 
tliat  time  Ainerieaii  .\jnbassiidor  to  Brazil;  John  Manning,  for 
many  years  professor  of  law  at  the  University;  Ramnel  F,  Phil- 
lips, TJ.  S.  Solicitor-General;  Matt  W,  Ransom,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator; W.  Noel  iSainsbnry,  who  transcribed  tlie  rlocuinents  in  the 
British  Public  Hecords  OHicc  for  use  in  the  Colonial  llecordg  of 
Korth  Carolina;.  David  Schenck,  President  Guilford  Battle 
Ground  Company;  Mrs.  Cornelia  P.  Spencer,  Author;  A.  M. 
Waddell.  Mernher  of  Congresa;  Ju«^tin  Winsor,  Author,  and  A. 
M.  Scales,  Governor  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

The  eoUeetion  contain^^  11,')  letters  and  other  documents. 


TUE   JAMES   MURRAY    COLLECTION. 

In  February,  1910,  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion, through  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Secre- 
tary of  the  MassachuseHs  Historical  Society,  received  a  collec- 
tion of  transcripts  of  letters  of  Jnmes  Murray.  Murray  was  a 
planter  in  North  Carolina  from  1735  to  1763,  one  of  the 
founders  and  earliest  setth'rs  of  Wilmington,  the  first  collector 
for  that  port,  ami  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Governor'a 
Council.  lie  had  no  sympathy  with  the  contests  of  the  colonists 
against  the  British  Crow^n  and  always  remained  a  staunch 
royalist.    In  1763  he  removed  to  Boston. 

In  the  coUeotion  are  77  letters  which  hear  date  from  1760  to 
1706.  They  were  prepared  for,  but  not  used  in  the  volume  of 
''Letters  of  James  Murray,  Loyalist,"  f>ditefl  by  Nina  M,  Tif- 
fany, assisted  by  Susan  I.  Lesley.  Originally  they  formed  a 
portion  of  some  papers  of  the  Murray  family  whicli  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Massachusetts  Ilistorieal  Society  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bflld  Murray  Howe,  of  Boston,  these  transcripts  being  in  dupli- 
cate. Writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission, 
Mr.  Ford  said : 

"ft  WHS  his  [ilr.  Howe's  J  wish  that  the  set  of  transcripts,  ao 
far  a.*^  they  were  in  duplicate,  should  he  given  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  They  do  not  bulk  very  large,  but  the  material 
rioems  to  bo  good  as  history,*' 

Ihie  acknowledgement  of  these  documents  has  been  made  to 
Mr.  Howe. 

THE   RICHARD   HENDERSON   PAPRRB. 

From  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  the  Commission 
secured  transcripts  of  the  papers  of  Richard  Henderson,  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  that  Society.  Richard  Henderson, 
founder  of  the  North  Carolina  family  of  that  name,  was  promi- 
nent in  the  Colonial  affairs  of  North  Carolina  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  **Colouy  of  Transylvania,"  which  has  since  de- 
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8UMMAB7. 

SuiiiniariziTi;^  Th*;  above  we  find  the  following  results: 

The  David  L.  Swain  collection .      1,003 

The  Charlea  E.  Johnaon  collection 2,5*29 

The  Z.  B.  Vance  colUH'tion   (estimated ) 3,634 


The  Cornelia  Phillips  Spericrr  rullectinn.  .  - .  . . 

The  Bryan  (>iiiiieH  collfctiuu 

The  E.  J.  Hale  collectiojj 

The  William  L.  S«undt*fs  ctvllci."tifiii 

The  James  Murray  collection   ( transcripts)  . . 
The  Richard  llenderaou  |inperi*  I  transcripts) 
The  George  L\  Thonias  collection   itrantwripts) 

The  John  IL  Bryan  collection .    . 

Miscellaneous  {lran^ript») 

Total    . 


372 

4»4 

3t>7 

U5 

77 

Ul 

23 

109 

10 


HJ8H 


If  wt*  add  to  these  the  tnuuuycripts  reL-eived  by  the  ComtuiB- 
aiou  during  tin*  bieunial  jieriod,  November  30,  1906,  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1908,  whicli  uiimlxiT,  as  stated  in  the  last  report,  3,135, 
we  find  that  the  manuscripts  added  to  the  collcetion  of  the  State 
by  the  Historical  Connnissioti  sincti  its  present  organization, 
number  11,824. 

Items  from  the  ''Viri^inia  Gazette." 

From  the  tiles  of  the  Vh^ghtia  Oazeile  in  the  Virginia  State 
Library,  fhe  Commission  had  eopied  the  North  Carolina 
items  beginning  with  the  iHsue  of  January  10,  1771,  and  closing 
with  thai  of  Deci'UilHT  20,  1776.  In  the  absence  of  North  Caro- 
linu  Ctdonial  newspapers  these  items  are  of  considerable  hia- 
torieiil  interest.  The  number  of  such  items  for  each  year  is  as 
followH: 

1771  47 

1772  -■    32 

1773   33 

1774  22 

1775  15 
177tiJ  ....          ......... 3T> 


Total 


188 


Copying. 

Prefinratory  to  publication  iliu  Comioission  \in^  hud  eopied 
the  **Journals  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  from 
1821   to  1«50"  and  the  '*Heports  In  the  Bnard  of  Infernal   Im- 
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provemeuts  for  1822."  Tt  is  expected  that  ultimately  a  priblica- 
lion  containing  a  documentary  history  of  internal  improvements 
in  North  Carolina  will  be   issued- 

A  Bpecial  copyist  has  been  employed  to  copy  the  letters  and 
papers  in  the  Vance  Collection  and  considerable  progreas  has 
been  made  in  that  work. 

As  all  the  originals  in  the  Swain  Collection  must  ultimately 
be  returned  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Society  all  the 
documents  in  that  collection  have  been  copied.  The  same  work 
is  being  done  with  the  Charles  E.  Johnson  Collection. 

Publications. 

During  the  period  covered  by  thia  report  the  Historical  Com- 
mission isisued  the  following  publications: 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CABOLINA. 

The  Beginninir*  of  Pviblic  Education  in  North  Carolina:  A 
Documentary  History.  1790-1840.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Charles  L.  Coon.    In  two  volumes. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  Editor's  Introduction  in  two 
parts:  1.  Educational  and  Economic  Condiliona.  1790-1840j 
IL  Educational  Agitation,  Measures  and  Results.  This  intro- 
duction covers  47  |)ages  and  is  a  sketch  of  the  fifty  years  of  agi- 
tation which  re.Hullecl  in  the  enactment  of  the  first  public  school 
law  of  North  Carolina.  Vohiuie  1  also  contains  the  original 
documents  covering  the  periml  to  1332.  Volume  II  covers  the 
period  from  1832  to  1840.  The  publication  contains  such  docu- 
ments as  wills.  Governors*  messages,  reports  of  the  Literary 
Board,  other  public  documents,  memorials  and  petitions,  ex- 
tracts from  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  etc.  The  two 
volumes  contain  238  documents. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JONATHAN  WORTH. 

The  Correspondence  of  Jonathan  Worth.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Alurani  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  two 
volumes. 

VolniiM^  I  contains  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Jonathan  Wortli, 
by  Dr.  Ilamiltou.  together  with  his  correspondence  from  Feb* 
ruory  25,  1841,  to  June  29,  1866.  Volume  IT  contains  the  cor- 
respondence to  February,  l^fi^.  The  two  volumes  contain  1,064 
letters  written  by  Governor  Worth,  204  written  to  him,  and  42 
miscellnneotis  letters,  a  total  of  1.310.  The  two  volumes  con- 
tain 1,313  pages. 

A  POCKET  MAxr.\r.. 

A  Pocket  Manufil  of  North  Carolina  for  the  TTse  of  Members 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  l^Of).     281  pages. 
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The  Manual  contains:  (1)  An  Official  Register  for  tlie  year 
1909;  (2)  Officers  and  Members  of  tbp  State  Senate;  (3)  Sen- 
atorial Districts;  ^4"*  Seimte  Rules  and  Standing  Committees; 
(5)  Officera  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  (6) 
House  Rules  and  Standing  Committees;  (7)  Sketches  of  the 
Several  Departments,  Bureaux  and  Commissions  of  the  State 
Government;  (8)  Sketches  of  the  Educational  and  Charitable 
Institutions  of  the  State;  (9)  Election  Returns  for  North  Caro- 
lina, 1900  to  190S;  (10)  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Horth 
Carolina;  (11)  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  State  Officials, 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, and  Members  of  the  General  Assembly, 

BULLETIN  NO.   3. 

Bulletin  No.  3  is  **The  Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  11)06-1908/'  21  pages.  Be- 
sides the  report  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  for  the  years 
1906-190S,  this  Bulletin  contains  an  account  of  the  historical 
activities  of  the  several  patriotic  organizations  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

BULLETIN  NO,  4. 

Bulletin  No.  4  is  an  address  on  "David  Paton,  Architect  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Capitol,"  by  Samuel  A,  Ashe,  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Raleigh, 
March  12,  1909,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the 
portrait  of  David  Paton  to  the  State,  by  his  children  and  grand- 
children, and  its  Acceptance  by  Governor  W.  W.  Kitchin.  19 
pages. 

BULLETIN   NO.   5. 

Bulletin  No.  5  is  a  history  of  ^'The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  1666-1909/'  by  J.  Bjran  Grimes,  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Bulletin  contains  cuts  of  every  seal  ever  in  use  in 
this  State,  as  follows:  "Seal  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Caro- 
lina'* (obverse  and  reverse)  ;  "Seal  of  the  Government  of  Albe- 
marle and  Province  of  North  Carolina,  1666  to  1730";  ''Seal 
of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,  1730-1767"  (obverse  and 
reverse)  ;  "Seal  of  the  Province  of  Carolina  used  after  1767** 
(obverse  and  reverse);  "Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
1779^1794"  (obverse  and  reverse)  ;  "Seal  of  the  Slate  of  North 
Carolina.  1794-1830";  "Seal  of  the  Sfate  of  North  Carolina, 
1836^1883";  "Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  1893-1909." 
All  the  cuts  are  the  actual  size  of  the  Seals.    32  pages. 

BULLETIN   NO.   6. 

Bulletin  No.  6  is  "The  Significance  of  History  in  a  Democ- 
racy," by  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
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guage,  University  of  North  Carolina.  An  address  delivered 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the  Muse  of  IListory  on  the 
Guilford  Battle  Ground  near  Greensboro,  N.  C,  July  3,  1909. 
11  pages. 

BULI^ETIN   NO.  7. 

Bulletin  No.  7  contains  the  "Addresses  at  the  Unveiling  of 
the  Bust  of  William  A,  Graham/'  by  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torieal  Commission,  in  I  he  Rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol,  Deliv- 
ered in  the  Hall  of  tlic  House  of  Represent atives,  January  12, 
1910.  Contents^  1.  Introductory  Address  by  J.  Bryan  Grimes, 
Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  2. 
William  Alexander  Graham,  by  Frank  Nash.  3.  The  Value  of 
Historieal  Memoriuls  in  a  Democratic  State,  by  Thomas  W. 
Mhhoii.  4.  Preseutatiun  of  the  Bust  on  liehalf  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historieal  Conimisgion,  by  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Chair- 
man. 5.  Acceptanee  by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  94 
pages. 

BULLETIN  NO.  8. 

Bullet  in  No.  S,  *'Canova'a  Statue  of  Washington/'  by  R.  D. 
W.  (^onnor.  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, is  a  history  of  the  original  Stalue  and  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  Replica  by  the  Italifin  Government  to  the  State  of 
North  Cartdina,  in  190{>.  Thr  Bidiehn  I'ontains  a  short  sketch 
of  the  Statue,  followed  by  the  principal  letters  and  other  dotni- 
ments  on  file  in  the  (.'ollfrtinnj*  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission,  and  a  calendar  of  on  published  manuscripts  re- 
lating to  the  Statue.  Contains  half-tones  of  the  Replica  pre- 
sented to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, from  the  original  cast  in  the  Canova  Museum,  at  Pos- 
sagnOj  Italy;  of  an  Engraving  (1S40)  of  the  Statue  as  it  ap- 
peared on  I  he  pedestal,  in  the  State  House  Rotunda,  at  Raleigh; 
and  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Statue,  now  preserved  in  the  Hall  of 
History  at  Raleigh.    96  pages. 


NORTU    CAROLINA    HISTORY    LEAFLETS. 

Series  I.  Nos.  1  to  7.  Reprints  from  Hackluyt's  Voyages  of 
the  original  accounts  of  the  Voyages  of  Araadas  and  Barlowe, 
to  Roanoke  Island,  Ralph  Lane's  Colony,  and  John  Whitens 
Colony,  for  nsf'  in  (he  schools  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  distribute  these 
publications  as  widely  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  their 
proper  use,  and  to  place  them  in  the  great  libraries  of  the 
country  where  they  may  be  available  for  students  of  American 
history.     With  a  copy     of  Mr.   Coon'?  "Public   Education  in 
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North  Carolina:  A  Documentary  History.  1790-1840."  in  the 
Library  of  Harvard  University  there  will  be  no  justifiable  ex- 
cuse in  the  future  for  u  Harvard  Professor  of  History  stating 
in  a  book  on  the  South  intended  to  be  authoritative,  that  no 
SoLilliern  State  before  the  Civil  War  made  any  effort  to  or* 
ganize  a  system  of  public  schools. 

Requests  for  our  publications  have  been  received  from  li- 
braries and  individuals  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Delaware,  California,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
iBbode  Island,  Texas,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Minnesota,  In- 
diana, Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  Canada ;  and  whenever 
a  request  has  seemed  to  be  prompted  by  a  proper  interest  in 
our  work  it  has  been  favorably  met 

All  told,  we  have  distributed  247  copies  of  the  "Public  Educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina:  A  Doennni^ntary  History.  1790-1840** j 
and  290  copies  of  "The  Correspondence  of  Jonathan  Worth." 


Busts. 


WTLLTAM    A.    GRAHAM. 

In  the  report  for  1906-1908  it  was  stated  that  an  order  had 
been  placed  with  Frederick  W.  Ruckstuhl,  sculptor,  for  a  mar- 
ble bust  of  William  A.  Graham,  to  be  set  up  in  one  of  the  niches 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol.  The  bust  was  completed 
in  November,  1909,  and  received  by  the  Commission  in  Decem- 
ber. On  January  12,  1910,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ma- 
sons, and  a  large  audience^  it  was  unveiled  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  The  ceremonies  consisted  of  addresses  by  Mr. 
Frank  Nash,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Mason,  Hon.  J.  Bryan  Grimea, 
Chairman  of  the  Historical  Commission,  and  His  Excellency, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Kitchin,  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  These  ad* 
dresses  have  been  published  in  Bulletin  No.  7, 


MATT  W.  RANSOM. 

March  4,  1910,  Hon.  R.  W.  Winston  addressed  a  comraunica- 
tion  to  the  Historical  Commission  containing  information  that 
he  had  in  hand  funds  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  bust  of 
the  late  Senator  Matt  W.  Ransom  and  placing  the  same  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  the  bust  to  occupy  one  of  the 
niches  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Slate  Capitol.  The  Commission 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  fund,  and  a  contract  for  making  the 
bust  was  signed  with  Mr.  RuckstuhL  The  bust  has  been  com- 
pleted and  will  be  unveiled  sometime  in  the  early  part  of  Jan- 
wary,  1011. 
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CfttioT&*B  Statue  of  WMhin^ton. 

In  1S15,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Governor  **to  purchase  on  behalf  of 
this  State  a  full  length  statue  of  G^eneral  Washington,**  In 
compliance  with  this  resolution  Governor  Miller  signed  a  con- 
tract for  the  statue  with  Antonio  Canova,  of  Rome,  at  that 
time  acknowledged  to  he  the  greatest  living  sculptor  in  the 
world.  Upon  the  rompletion  of  the  statue  it  was  delivered  to 
the  Stale  and  set  up  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol,  De- 
cember 24,  1821. 

On  the  morning  of  June  21,  1831,  the  State  House  was  de- 
stroyt^d  by  fire  and  with  it  Canova'a  statue  of  Washington.  The 
next  Gem^rul  Asseinhly  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  restoration 
of  the  statue  and  employed  an  English  sculptor,  Robert  Ball 
Hughea,  to  do  the  work.  But  Hughes,  after  receiving  part  of 
the  money,  proved  faithless  to  Ms  engagement  and  nothing  came 
of  it. 

For  many  years  the  ruins  of  the  statue  stood  on  exhibition  in 
the  Hall  of  History,  a  melancholy  reminder  of  the  treasure  that 
had  brought  so  much  gratification  to  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Nobody  dreamed  that  the  statue  could  be  replaced,  and 
the  State  consoled  herself  for  her  loss  by  the  purchase  of  a 
bronze  replica  of  Houdon'a  statue  of  Washington  at  Richmond. 
But  in  1908  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  learned  through  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  former  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  to  Austria,  that  the  original 
model  made  by  Canova  himself  still  existed  in  the  Canova 
Museum  at  Possagno,  Italy.  A  request  for  further  information 
directed  to  Hon.  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  American  Ambassador  at 
Rome,  brought  a  reply  in  w^hich  it  was  intimated  that  the  Ital- 
ian Government  would  present  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
a  plaster  replica  of  the  statue.  This  offer  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted, and  in  January,  1910,  the  replica  was  received  and  aet 
up  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Raleigh. 

The  Italian  Government  probably  expected  that  the  State 
would  show  her  appreciation  of  this  generous  gift  by  having  the 
statue  carved  into  marble;  and  such  expectation  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  hundreds  of  citizens  of  the  State  who  have  seen  the 
replica.  The  cost  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  value 
of  the  work. 

To  DiSuse  Infonnatioti  About  North  C&roliiia. 

The  law  imposes  upon  the  Commission  the  duty  **to  diffuse 
knowledge  in  reference  to  the  history  and  resources  of  North 
Carolina.'^    In  the  performance  of  this  duty  a  great  many  let- 
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tera  liave  been  written  and  BuUetitis  sent  out  in  reply  to  queries 
about  our  btstory  in  general  and  ubout  specific  incidents  iu  our 
hislory.  If  in  ob\'iou:^ly  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  give 
anything  like  a  summary  of  such  requests  and  replies.  A  large 
majorily  of  them,  of  course,  have  corae  from  people  within  the 
State.  But  they  have  hecn  by  no  means  confined  to  Xorth  Caro- 
lina. Such  requests  have  been  received  from  Maryland,  Texas, 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  Georgia^  Arkansas,  New 
York,  Alabama.  Oregon,  Maasnehusetts,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Montana,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  This  phase  of  our  work  has  of  course  increased 
eousitlerably  since  1908,  and  may  be  expected  to  increase  still 
more  in  the  future 


Use  of  our  GoUections  by  Students. 

A  very  encouraging  feature  of  our  work  is  that  students  are 
beginning  to  find  their  way  to  the  colleelions  of  the  Commission 
and  to  make  use  nf  them  in  tlueir  investigations  into  North 
Carolina  and  American  history.  Among  those  who  have  visited 
the  collections  for  pergonal  investigations  are  the  following^  Mr. 
S,  A.  Ashe,  in  the  prepariition  of  his  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Dr.  Justin  II.  Smith,  of  Boston,  in  his  investigations  for 
his  History  of  the  War  with  Mexico;  Mr.  J.  P.  H,  Jenkins,  of 
Pennsylvania,  made  investigation.s  of  the  election  returns  for 
President  [>rior  to  lSi34 ;  Mr.  Frank  Nash,  in  the  preparation 
of  hin  biography  of  William  A,  Graluim;  Dr.  Arehibahl  Hen- 
derson, in  the  preparation  of  his  biography  of  Richrrrd  Hender- 
son; Dr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  in  liis  investigations  into  the  his- 
tory of  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina;  Mr,  William  H. 
Hoyt,  of  New  York,  in  his  investigations  into  the  career  of 
Judge  Archibald  D.  Murphey;  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd,  in  his  investi- 
gations into  the  history  of  the  Convention  of  18t?5;  Mr.  Gilmer 
Korner,  of  Trinity  <  NJlege,  in  Iiis  investigations  in  the  history 
of  railroads  in  North  Cfini^iinn;  Mr.  J.  A.  Morgan,  of  Cornell 
University,  in  his  investigations  inio  the  history  of  internal  im- 
provements in  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Burnett,  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  examinalions  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  North  Carolina  delegatt^s  in  thn  Continental  Congress 
for  a  series  of  delegates*  letters  to  be  published  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  In  addition  to  the  above  muny  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  ITnion  have  made  use  of  our  collections  by  correspon- 
dence with  the  Secretary.  It  would  scarcely  be  practicable  or 
desirable  to  mention  all  of  these,  but  the  names  of  a  few  will 
help  to  show  in  what  way  the  Commission  is  extending  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  North  Carolina,     .\mong  those  who  have 
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thus  made  tifto  of  our  rollecfions  are:  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellia,  of  Ver- 
mont, in  the  proj»aration  of  liis  History  of  Xorwieb  Univer- 
sity, at  Northfif'ld,  whirli  nrinibers  among  its  alumni  several 
Nortb  Cnrrjliiiiiin*  proniin*'nt  in  onr  history;  Hon.  IL  G.  Con- 
nor, in  the  preparation  of  his  Life  of  William  Ga.^ton  ;  Mr.  J. 
O.  C.^Jarr,  in  I  be  preparation  of  his  recent  address  on  William 
R.  Davie;  Dr,  Jolin  Sperieer  Bussett,  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Life  of  Andrew  JuekHnn;  and  Mr.  M.  L.  Bonham.  Jr.,  of  Col- 
umbia Fniversity,  New  York,  in  a  «tudy  of  the  relations  of  the 
< Vinferlerate  Stntes  (lovernmcnt  to  the  ronsnls  rrf  foreign  na- 
tions in  Confederate  ports. 

It  may  he  eonfidently  stated  that  as  knowledge  of  the  char- 
aeter  and  extent  of  our  eollectiona  is  extended  this  phase  of  our 
work  will  greatly  inereaf«e.  In  order  to  plnee  this  information 
within  reneh  of  invesTif^jilorn  who  eati  not  nmke  a  personal  visit 
to  KiiliM^li,  it  i?*  |>ropnsed  at  an  early  date  tfi  issue  a  calendar 
of  The  Heveral  eolleetions  now  in  our  possession. 

To  Encourage  the  Study  of  North  Carolina  HiEtory. 

The  Met  creating  the  Xortb  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commission  *Ho  encourage  the  study 
of  the  history  of  North  Carolina  in  the  schools  of  the  State.'* 
The  work  of  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  this  clause  has 
taken  (hree  lines  of  activity, 

(1).      NUKTH    tAllOMNA    OAV. 

-\t  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent,  o{  Public  Instruc- 
)'\m\  the  Secretary  of  the  Historiral  OniTiiission  prepared  the 
programs  of  exercises  for  the  relebration  of  Xortb  Carolina 
Day  in  the  public  schools  in  UMHI  ami  in  1910,  The  y»rugram 
io  ItlQfJ  was  di'voiei!  To  a  study  of  '^Western  North  Carolina"; 
that  of  1910  to  *'Xorth  Carolina  Poets  and  Poetry.*' 


(2),     NORTH    *  AHilLINA    HIKTOUV    I<F:aFLETS. 

The  Commission  has  [uiblij-bed,  and  distributed  to  all  teach- 
ers applying  for  copies,  rcj)riMis  from  Hacklnyt's  Voyages  of 
the  origiiml  <locument.s  giving  accounts  of  the  first  English  Col- 
ony in  the  New^  World.  This  is  series  1  of  the  "North  Caro- 
lina History  lieaflets,"  It  cmbraees  seven  leaflets  whieb  con- 
tain all  till'  original  iJocumeuts  which  we  have  relating  to  the 
voyage  of  Amndas  and  Barlowe  to  Roanoke  Island  (1584);  the 
C*olony  under  Ralph  Lane  on  Roanoke  Island  (1585-1586)  ;  the 
Colony  under  Jubn  White  (1587);  and  White's  account  of  his 
search  for  the  Colony  (1590),  This  series  will  be  followed  by 
other  leaflets  bearing  u])on  important  events  in  our  history. 
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(3).     flriTOOI.    K8SAY8    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA    HISTORY. 

Many  requests  have  been  received  from  pupils,  especially 
from  high  srhool  pupils,  for  reference  1o  sources  bearing  upon  u 
variety  of  subjects  to  North  Carolina  history.  Such  requests 
have  always  becu  answered  as  fully  as  possible. 

NORTH  <*AR0IJNA   HJSTOKY  IN  TIIK  SCIIOOl^, 

Most  encouraging  of  all  the  activities  of  the  year  is  the  in- 
creased interest  njaiiifested  in  (he  history  of  Xorth  Carolina  by 
the  sehools  of  the  State.  Ten  years  ago  probubly  not  a  school 
in  North  Carolina  included  the  subject  in  lis  eour&e  of  study. 
Today»  no  public  school  in  North  Carolina  can  oiuit  North 
Carolina  history  from  its  course  of  study  without  disobeying 
the  law  of  the  Stale.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  and 
with  what  rpsnlrs  this  law  is  being  obeyed,  1  addressed  a  letter 
of  inquiry  to  flte  superiuteudeuts  of  our  city  schools,  asking: 
(1)  What  work  was  done  in  North  Carolina  history  during  the 
past  year;  (2)  how  it  couipured  in  aniouut,  in  the  time  devoted 
to  it,  and  in  the  interest  manifested  by  pupils,  wnth  the  work  of 
previous  years;  (3)  how  it  compared  with  the  work  planned 
for  the  present  year.  The  sujierintendents  of  twenty-seven 
town.^  and  cities  replied.  Their  replies  are  inlercsling  and  en- 
couraging.    Let  me  summarize  them  briefly  as  follows:' 

Newton  reported  that  iuterest  in  North  Carolina  history 
among  the  pupils  is  **iucrcasing*';  Stony  Point,  that  it  is  **en' 
couraging'*;  Kenly  that  "last  yoar's  work  fwas]  far  more  satia- 
faetory  than  that  done  any  previous  year/'  Waynesville  re- 
ported **good  results."  Greenville  found  the  work  last  year 
"very  much  more  satisfactory  than  it  lias  heretofore  teen.'' 
Morganton  has  a  course  in  North  Carolina  history  extending 
through  three  years.  Maxton  increased  the  amount  of  work 
done  over  the  previous  year  by  the  addition  of  work  in  local 
history.  Gastonia  lias  entered  upon  "an  era  of  interest''  in  our 
history.  At  Edenton  the  "children  take  a  lively  interest"  in 
North  Carolina  liistory,  while  fho.Me  of  Ashhorn  find  it  both  'in- 
teresting and  profitable."  Uandlcman  included  North  Carolina 
history  in  \\u*  **rmrse  of  sludy.  At  Statc-^ville  the  subject  is 
studied  "more  and  more  from  year  to  year  witli  increasing  in- 
terest." The  pupils  of  Elizabeth  City  manifested  an  "^enthusias- 
lic  love"  of  the  work,  and  formed  a  County  Memorial  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  liistoTic  spots  in  Pasquotnnk  Coun- 
ty and  of  eollecting  an  liistorical  museuuL  Lust  year  Marion 
"devoted  more  time  to  North  Carolina  history  than  formerly." 
and  during  the  present  year  has  otTered  a  medal  for  the  best 
work  on  the  subject.  Scotland  Neck  reports:  "The  interest  in 
North  Carolina  history  has  grown  from  year  to  year,  and  we 
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have  secured  belter  re»ulu  every  succeeding  year/'  During  the 
present  year,  Joncaboro  has  increased  the  work  over  that  done 
last  year.  Durham  has  done  likewise.  Weldon  has  increased 
the  work  every  year  since  the  organization  of  the  school,  secur- 
ing increased  interest  each  year.  The  pupils  of  Monroe  last 
yeiir  "took  an  exJraordinary  interest  iu  their  North  Carolina 
history  work,  and  appeared  really  to  enjoy  the  history  period.*' 
They  found  the  settlement  maps,  showing  in  different  colors  the 
sections  of  the  State  settled  by  the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Scotch-Irish,  with  small  pictures  of  log  cabins 
palled  on  the  filter  of  the  oldest  towms,  exceedingly  instructive. 
Within  the  past  year  Roxboro  "doubled  our  [her]  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  prnciicol  study  of  North  (*arolina  history.''  Hert- 
ford confesses  that  sin*  is  by  no  means  doing  what  she  could  do, 
but  as  an  honest  confession  is  said  to  be  goo{l  for  the  aoul,  we 
feel  encouraged  to  hope  that  next  year  progress  may  be  reported. 
Such,  at  least,  proved  to  be  the  case  with  High  Point,  for  High 
Point  confessed  that  last  yeur  "praotically  nothinji]:  was  done  of 
a  serious  n«ture,"  but  this  year  "a  fairly  good  course  in  the 
history  of  our  State  has  been  inaugurated."  The  children  of 
La  Grunge  like  North  Carolina  history  when  presented  by  live, 
competent  teachers.  Pilot  Mountain  found  that  the  pupils  were 
inlerested,  and  declare<l  that  the  prospects  for  good  work  during 
the  coming  year  are  encourafiring.  The  work  at  Belhavcn  last 
year  \vi\h  "not  satisfactory,"  hut  more  lime  will  be  given  to  it 
during  the  coming  year.  Hickory  last  year  devoted  twice  as 
much  time  to  it  iis  durinc?  any  previous  year,  and  found  that  the 
pupils  manifested  "mucli  more  interest  in  the  history  of  our 
State."  It  is  evident,  I  think,  from  these  reports,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  have  at  last  taken  hold  of  the  subject,  so  that 
the  future  is  secure. 

G«ner&l  Siunrnjuy. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  report  we  find  the  following  re- 
sults of  our  work  during  the  biennial  period,  December  1,  1908- 
Novemher  30,  1010: 

1.  We  have  saved  from  destruction^  classified  and  filed  14,754 
letters  and  other  documents  of  the  Executive  Department,  be- 
ginning wilh  the  administi'fltion  of  Governor  Caswell,  1777,  and 
closing  with  that  of  Governor  Vance,  1879. 

2.  We  have  added  to  the  collections  of  the  State  8,788  manu- 
scripts of  the  greatest  historical  value. 

H.  We  have  had  a  large  number  of  these  manuscripts  copied 
preparatory  to  publication. 

4.  We  have  issued  ten  publications,  besides  seven  leaflets  in 
which  were  reprinted  historical  sources  for  use  in  teaching 
North  Carolina  history  in  the  public  schools. 
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5.  We  have  procured  for  the  State  marble  busts  of  two  of 
her  most  emineot  statesmen. 

6.  We  have  obtained  through  the  gift  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment a  replica  of  the  statue  of  Washington  by  Canova, 

7.  We  have  assisted  a  large  number  of  students  in  their  in- 
vestigationg  into  North  Carolina  history,  have  given  informa- 
tion about  the  history  of  the  State  wherever  it  was  possible, 
and  have  encouraged  in  many  ways  the  study  of  our  history  in 
the  schools  of  the  State. 
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PART  II, 
HISTORICAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  19091910 

Under  the  irnjiregsioii  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  in 
which  the  State  liiatorieal  CouimissioD  can  encourage  the  atudj? 
of  North  Carolina  history  is  bj  keeping  a  record  of  the  various 
historical  activities  in  the  State,  I  have  carefully  kept  notes  of 
all  wnch  activities  as  have  been  brought  to  ray  attention;  and 
have  a?*keil  of  the  nunierouj*  patriotic  organizations  in  the  State 
reports  of  their  work.  Most  of  them  have  responded  cheerfully 
and  must  encouragingly-  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  those 
which  have  not  responded  have  done  nothing  to  report.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  an  historical  interest 
and  sentiment  in  North  Carolina,  and  who  believe  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  such  a  sentiment  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  character  of  a  people,  will  find  much  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  them  in  the  facts  set  forth  in  these 
reports. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunilj^  of  returning  my  thanks  for 
and  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  the  various 
officials  who  have  furnished  me  with  the  data  upon  which  this 
review  of  I  be  hlstorieal  activities  in  North  Carolina  from  No- 
vember 30,  1908,  to  December  1,  1910,  is  based. 

The  New  Bern  BicentemilaL 

One  of  the  most  in  I  cresting  events  of  the  past  year  was  the 
celebration  at  New  Hern  of  the  hieentennial  of  the  founding  of 
the  city.  The  ceremonies  occupied  the  entire  week  of  July  35- 
29.  Historical  addresses  of  nutch  interest  and  value  were  de- 
livered by  Mr.  C.  J.  McCarthy,  Mayor  of  New  Bern ;  Hon.  F. 
M.  Simmons,  United  States  Senator;  Dr,  Julius  Goebel,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  representing  the  Germ  an- American  Na- 
tional Alliance;  and  by  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  a  native  of  Ne^ 
Bern. 

I'he  other  exercises  consisted  of  historical  pageants  in  which 
the  landing  of  the  Colonists,  the  founding  of  the  city,  the  strug- 
gles with  the  Indians,  and  other  events  in  the  history  of  New 
Bern  were  skilfully  represented;  and  an  industrial  pageant  in 
which  the  industries  of  the  New  Bern  of  today  were  repre- 
sented. Invitations  to  jmrticipate  in  the  historical  pageanta 
were  sent  to  the  other  cities  of  the  State,  several  of  which  ac- 
cepted and  sent  handsome  floats. 

The  ceremonies  were  witnessed  by  large  crowds  and  undoubt- 
edly were  beneficial  in  arotising  an  interest  in  and  extending  a 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the  State. 
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Tlia  Dajiiel  Boone  Memorial  Association  > 

The  Gri?nerul  Assembly'  of  VM)9  incorporated  the  Daniel  Boone 
Memorial  Assof^iation,  Sinco  the  passage  of  fhe  act  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  actively  at  work  carrying  out  the  purfioses  of 
its  organization,  i,  e.,  *'to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  life  of 
Daniel  Boone  in  North  Carolina."  Mr,  Phillip  Sowers,  of 
Ro%van  County,  has  donatetl  to  the  Association  five  acres  of  land 
in  Boone  Township,  Davidson  County,  embracing  the  site  of 
Daniel  Boone's  eahiiK  On  this  site  the  Association  has  con- 
structed a  replica  of  the  cahin,  a  double  room  k»g  house,  in 
which  it  has  begun  and  will  maintain  a  museum  of  historic 
relies.  A  monument  of  native  granite,  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
has  been  erected  on  the  grounds  hy  citizens  of  Rowan  County, 
from  which  Davidson  was  cut  oflF  in  1822.  The  upper  half  of 
the  monunient  is  in  the  shape  of  a  !mge  Indian  arrow-head. 
The  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Salisbury,  has 
erected  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Boone,  upon  which  is  a  suita- 
ble inscription. 

Mr.  J.  R.  MeCrary,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  writes  as 
follows:  "The  grounds  have  l>een  put  in  fine  shape  for  the  re- 
ception of  visitors  who  will  always  find  some  one  to  gladly  show 
them  Boone^s  Cave  of  Devil's  Den  on  the  bnnks  of  the  Yadkin 
River  and  oiher  points  of  interest.  *  *  *  The  Association  has 
only  begim  its  work.  It  intends  to  make  of  this  beautiful  and 
picturesque  spot  a  Mecca  for  pilgrims  from  everywhere.  It  is 
about  twelve  miles  from  Lexington  in  one  direction  and  an 
equal  distance  from  Salisbury  in  the  other.'* 

Nortii  Carolina  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Ameri- 
ca has  made  an  extensive  list  of  historic  spots  in  North  Carolina 
that  are  unmarked  in  any  way.  The  Society  has  erected  a  hand- 
some marker  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  places— 
Russelborough — ^the  Cape  Fear  home  of  Governor  Arthur  Dobbs 
and  of  Governor  William  Tryon^  near  Brunswick.  Russelbor- 
ough  was  the  scene  of  the  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  on  the 
Cape  Fear.  It  was  here  that  the  Minute  Men  of  Brunswick, 
Wilmington  and  the  surrounding  counties,  led  by  Ashe  and 
Waddell  and  Moore  and  Harnett,  defied  the  power  of  the  Brit- 
ish Go\'ernment  by  successfully  preventing  the  enforcement  of 
the  Stamp  Act  in  North  Carolina.  The  monument  erected  by 
the  Colonial  Dames  on  May  5,  1009,  is  about  six  feet  high  and 
four  feet  square  at  the  base,  tapering  from  top  to  bottom  about 
forty  degrees.  It  is  composed  of  stone  and  brick  taken  from 
the  Governor's  house,  which  was  known  in  1766  as  Tryun  Pal- 
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ace.  The  monEment  stands  on  a  bluff,  overlooking  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  with  a  large  white  tablet  facing  the  river,  making 
a  conspicuous  mark  which  will  endure  for  many  generationa  in 
commemoration  of  those  who  saw  the  right  and  fearlessly  pur- 
sued it.    The  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"RUSSELBOROUGIL 

*Q£reoted  bf  CmpUdn  John  BuBBell,  Commander  of  His  Brit&nnic  Maj- 
esty's Sloop  of  War  ^Scorpion/  who  gave  his  name  to  this  rci^idence  and 
trnct  of  fifty-flve  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Brunswick. 

**Sub&tH|iiently  owned  imd  occupied  by  the  British  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-m-ChJef,  Arthur  Dobbs,  and  later  conveyed  to  His  Excellency, 
William  Tryon,  Governor, 

"On  the  lOth  off  February,  1766.  this  building,  known  as  Tryon*a 
Palari*,  was  surrounded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men  of  the 
C&pe  Fear,  led  by  George  Moore,  of  Ortou,  and  Cornelius  Harnett,  who 
reBtsted  for  the  Jlrst  time  on  this  continent  the  authority  of  their  bov- 
ereign  lord  the  King,  by  demanding  from  Governor  Tryon  the  person 
of  Captain  Lobb,  commander  of  the  Sloop  of  War  *V'iper,'  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  odious  emblems  of  the  British  Parliament's  Stamp  Act 
committed  to  his  care,  which  had  been  brought  to  Brunswick  by  Captain 
Phipps  in  the  Sloop  of  War  "Diligence.' 

''Subsequently,  on  the  31  at  day  of  February,  1770^  at  10  a.  m.,  a  body 
of  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  Cape  Fexir  men,  in  arms,  under  Cor- 
nelius Harnett  and  Colonel  James  Moore,  surrounded  thia  bouse  and  de- 
nianded  the  surrender  of  His  Majesty's  Comptroller,  Mr.  Pennington, 
and  required  of  bim  an  oath  that  he  would  never  issue  any  stamped 
paper  in  this  province  of  North  Carolina. 

"This  monument,  erected  May  5,  1909,  by  the  North  Carolina  Societj 
of  the  Colonial  Damefl  of  America,  is  composed  of  stones  from  the  orig- 
inal foundation  of  Tryon'tj  Palace  on  this  spot,*' 

Alanaance  Battle  Ground  Association. 

The  Alamance  Battle  Ground  Association,  incorporated  by 
fhe  General  Assembly  of  1909,  met  at  Burlington  on  April  14, 
1909,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  the  proper  officers  and 
the  appointment  of  committees  to  draft  by-laws  and  outline  the 
work  to  be  done. 


Liberty  Point  Hontimont  Aaaociation. 

On  June  21,  1909,  at  Liberty  Point,  in  Cumberland  County, 
a  mo%'ement  was  inaugurated  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  commemorate  the  signing  on  June  20,  1775,  of  what  is  known 
as  the  *'Cumberland  County  Association,"  or  the  "Liberty  Point 
Declaration  of  Independence."    This  document  was  a  test,  orig- 
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inally  drawn  up  by  llie  CoHneil  of  Safety  of  South  Carolina, 
and  signed  at  Charleston,  June  3,  1775.  Afterwards  a  copy 
was  sent  to  Wilminjy^ron,  'N,  C,  where  it  was  signed  Jnno  19, 
1775;  and  another  copy  to  Cross  Creek,  in  Cumherland  County, 
where  it  was  Bigned  by  the  Whigs  of  the  Cross  Creek  section, 
on  June  20,  1775.  Those  sturdy  patriots  lived  in  a  district 
dotuinaled  by  the  Scotch-Highlanders,  who  were  Loyalists  al- 
most to  a  man,  and  their  boldness  in  signing  such  a  test  under 
such  circumstancea  well  deserves  to  be  fittingly  commemorated 
by  their  dpscendantg. 

Moore's  Creek  Battle  Ground  Association. 

In  18j7,  the  Moore's  Creek  Battle  Ground  Association  erected 
a  monument  on  the  battlefield  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  dedi- 
cated to  the  valor  of  the  victors  in  that  struggle.  On  the  29th 
of  July,  1U09,  within  the  shadow  of  that  monument,  a  second 
monument  was  unveiled  nnd  dedicnted  to  the  valor  of  the  van- 
quished. These  two  monuments  commemorate  neither  the  vic- 
tory of  the  one»  nor  the  defeat  of  the  other,  but  rather  the  cour- 
age, the  loyalty  to  their  respective  causes,  and  the  devotion  to 
their  duty,  so  pre-eminently  displayed  by  both  sides  on  that 
memoruble  field. 

The  monument  to  the  Highlanders  boars  the  foDowing  appro- 
priate inscription: 

"Here  fell 
Captain  McLeoti,  Captain  Campbell, 

and 

flbouL  fifty  HJEfhland  Seota,  LoyaliatB, 

who,  with  splendid  courage, 

aasaulttHl  with  ctayniurea 

the  Anicricau  entrt'iiehments* 

They  were  Heroes  who  did 

their  duty  as  they  f^aw  it,  and  are  worthy  of 

this  tribute  from  the  dpscendantsi  of  the 

equally  bravp  men  wlioni  they  fought^ 

Peace  to  their  ashes!" 

"Erected  by  the 

The  Moore's  Greek  Memorial  Association. 

lOOD." 


King' 8  Moimtain  Monument. 

A  notable  event  of  the  yeur  1009,  waR  the  erection  by  the 
Unitetl  Stnles  novrrnment  of  an  imposing  monumenf  on  the 
site  of  the  battlo  of  Kind's  Mountain.  Though  this  monument 
stands  on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  the  battle  which  it  com- 
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memorates  and  tht^  erection  of  flic  moniiiiient  itself  were,  to  a 
very  large  exteni,  aehievemcrita  af  North  Carolinians.  The 
mouunieni,  erected  at  a  t!08t  of  $30,000,  is  niade  of  North  Caro- 
lina granite,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  eighty-three  and  one-half 
feet  above  the  ground.  It  rests  on  a  frmndation  of  solid  rock 
beneath  the  eartli.  The  north  or  front  face  bears  the  following 
in8erii)lioii : 

"KrtTted  by  tin* 

Govvrnuicrit  uf  the  UnitinJ  tStuteis  of  America, 

to  the  ptitablifihmpnt  of  which 

the  heroism  and  patriotism  of  thoee 

who  piirtifipttttHl  in  ihiw  Imttle  ho 

largely  cjontrihuu^d." 

On  the  wi'st  frcjnt  isinacribed: 

"To  commonKirrttp  the  victory  of 
Kinj^'s  Mountain.  Octob*»r  7,  1780." 


The  east  front  perpetuafes  the  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  nionnment  was  unveiled  on  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle, Oclol>er  7,  1900,  in  I  he  presence  of  the  Governors  of  North 
Candina  and  South  Carolina,  and  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  in- 
terested spectators. 

Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company. 

The  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company  eonlinueH  to  hold  its 
place  among  the  foremost  patriotic  societies  of  the  State.  Since 
December  1,  1908,  the  Company  has  erected  on  the  battlefield 
of  Guilford  Court  House  a  monument  to  Clio,  the  Muse  of 
History,  a  nionuinenl  to  David  Caldwell,  has  completed  the 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Franeiwco,  a  Revolutionary  pa- 
triot who  distinguished  himself  for  his  courage  and  daring  on 
numerous  battlefields,  and  in  particular  at  Guilford  Court 
House. 

CLIO. 

The  statue  of  < 'lio  is  n  Greek  figure  in  bronze,  resting  on  a 
raa?9ive  block  of  granite  which  bears  on  one  side  a  bronze  tablet 
inscribitl  with  the  following  lines,  written  by  Major  Joseph  M. 
Morehead,  President  of  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company  ; 

"Ab  sinking  silently  tn  night. 

Noon  fades  insensibly. 
So  truth's  fair  phage  asmimea  the  haxe 
And  huah  of  history. 
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'But  lesser  lights  relieve  the  dark, 

Dumb  dreorinesa  of  niglit. 
And  o'er  the  past  historians  cast 

At  least  a  stellar  light.'* 

DAVID  CA1.DWELI., 

The  statue  to  Reverend  Doctor  David  Caldwell  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

"Dr.  Diivid  Caldwell. 
Born  1724— Died  1824/' 


On  the  four  sides  of  tlie  ba^e  are  tho  following  words; 
"Preacher,"  "Teacher/*  "Physician,"  "Patriot." 


I  Hon.  JoHeph  M.  Morehead,  President  of  the  Guilford  Battle 
Ground  Coiiii^any,  after  cnuiiirrHting  the  above  mentioned  ac- 
tivities, adds:  "Our  main  wttenhnn,  however,  has  been  directed 
to  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Mr.  John  M.  Morehead  in  the  Lower 

'  House  of  Congress  for  a  donation  to  the  Battle  Ground  of  i$25,- 
000  for  u  monument  to  Genend  Greene.  We  are  happy  to  eay 
that  long  continued  efforts  in  this  line  have  at  last  secured  the 
attention  of  ihe  proper  eouimittec  aud  of  their  favorable  report 
to  the  House.  This  bill,  we  hope  and  expect,  will  be  passed  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress." 

Daughters  of  the  Bevolution. 

SITE  OF  FIRST  COLONIAL  ASSEMBLY. 

On  June  11,  1910,  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C\,  un%'eiled  a  bronze 
tablet  at  Nixonton,  N.  C,  to  mark  the  site  upon  which  stood  the 
house  in  w^bich  met  the  first  Assenihlj  held  in  North  Carolina. 
On  the  tablet  is  the  following  inscription: 

*'EIere  wna  hold  the  First  Albemarle  Assembly,  February  C,  1065, 
ErectG<!  by  the  8ir  Walter  Ruleigh  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Juno  H,  11)10." 


ST.  PAUL  B  CHURCH,  KDENTON. 

The  Penelope  Barker  Chapter,  Edenton,  baa  placed  in 
Paul's  Church,  Edenton,  a  slate  tablet,  3x4  feet,  on  which 
the  following  inscription : 

"This  bai!ilinf?»  be;]:uii  A«  D.   173(1  and   first  used  A.  D.   ITCO,  is 
third  Church  of  St.  Paul's  Parifih,  Chowan  Precinct,  Edonton. 
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"The  first,  A.  D.   1701-Oi,  atoud  u  tiiil«  hvnee  on  the  Sound  aide.     It 
was  the  first  church  biiihlin^  in  North  Carolina. 
"The  second  was  built  in   17t)8. 
■'D.  R.,  1910." 

CHOWAN    COUNTY    COUKT    HOUSE. 

The  same  chapter  has  pilnced  a  similar  tablet  in  the  court 
house  of  Chowan  Couiily,  on  whieh  is  the  following  inscription: 

"First  settlement  here,  called  CInnvon  Preoinct*  1058. 

"First  Court  Houae  built  1710.  This  Cvjurt  Hmjse  built  17C7.  Coni- 
miasioners:  Thomas  Pollock,  Joseph  Hewes,  Thomas  Nash,  Edward 
Vaili  Wm.  Lowthcr. 

"Patriotie  meeting  of  Freeholders  tiiid  other  Citixena  of  Chowan 
County  and  Edenton  at  the  Court  House,  Presided  over  by  Reverend 
Daniel  Earle,  August  22.  1774. 

*'Ederjton  was  sent  of  Ooverjiment  of  North  Carolina   1722- 1 7*10." 

"D.  R.  1010." 

These  two  tablets  will  be  formally  unveiled  and  presented  in 
December, 

THE    NORTH    CAROLINA    BOOKLET. 

The  continued  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Booklet  ia 
the  most  noteworthy  achievement  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  13  the  only  publication  issued  in  North  Carolina  de- 
voted exclusively  to  North  Carolina  history,  and  baa  contributed 
largely  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  historical  studies  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  It  well  deserves  the  support  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  that 
large  share  of  .\juerican  history  contributed  by  North  Carolina 
and  her  people. 

D&uglit«rft  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  North  Carolina  Suciety  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  have  celebrated  various  anniversaries  of  the 
Revolution,  given  medals  to  the  pupils  of  a  number  of  schools 
for  the  best  essays  in  North  Carolina  history,  iind  erected  sev- 
eral markers  at  historic  site^. 

8UOAR    CREEK    BURYING   GROUND. 

The  Mecklenburg  Chapter  placed  a  granite  marker  on  the 
wall  of  the  old  Sugar  Creek  Burying  Ground,  where  many  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  Mecklenburg  are  buried.  The  tablet  beai 
this  inscription : 

"Sugar  Creek  Buryinor  Ground. 
1750—1825. 

Erected  by  the  Mecklenburg  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  1009." 
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FORT  DOBBS. 

On  November  2,  1910,  the  Fort  Dobbs  Chflpter,  at  Stateaville, 
dedicated  a  marker  on  tlie  site  of  Fort  Dobbs,  about  two  miles 
from  States\411e.  Fort  Dobbs  was  built  by  Colonel  Hugh  Wad- 
dell,  in  1755,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  was  at 
that  time  the  farthest  outpost  on  the  frontier.  It  plajed  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  war  and  in  the  settlement  of  Western  North 
Carolina. 

The  marker  is  a  granite  boulder,  3  1-2  feet  in  length,  2  feet 
in  thickness,  and  2  1-2  feet  in  height.  On  the  face  is  a  polished 
panel  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription: 

"Sit«  of  Fort  DobbB 

1755 

Erected  by  the  Fort  Dobbs  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

1910/' 

BIRTHPLACE  OF  ANDREW   JACKSON. 

The  Society  has  also  placed  a  marker  on  the  site  of  the  birth- 
place of  Andrew  Jackson,  seven  miles  from  the  village  of  Wax- 
haw,  in  Union  (in  1767  part  of  Mecklenburg)  County. 

The  base  of  the  marker  is  eight  feet  square  and  two  feet  high. 
It  is  built  of  rough  boulders  laid  in  the  foundation  of  the  chim- 
ney of  the  Jackson  Cabin.  On  this  base  is  a  tablet  which  showa 
the  insignia  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  above 
which  is  the  following  inscription: 

"Erected  by 
North  Carolina 
D.  A.  R.  1010." 

Below  the  insignia  is  the  following  line: 

"Theao  atones  were 
part  of  the  original  bouse/' 

On  this  base  is  a  granite  slab,  rough-hewn,  on  which  stands  a 
granite  boulder,  also  rough-hewn,  four  feet  high  and  two  feet 
thick.  On  it  is  a  bronze  tablet  showing  the  Jackson  Cabin  in 
bas-relief  and  bearing  the  following  inscription; 

"Here  wai  born 

March  15th,  1707 

Andrew  Jackson 

Seventh  President  of  the 

United  States." 
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MONUMENT    TO   JUNALTTBKA. 


On  November  5,  1910,  the  Joseph  Winston  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
of  Winston-Salem^  unveiled  at  Robbinsville  a  monument  mark- 
ings the  grave  of  Juuniuskn,  or  as  lie  was  known  in  early  life, 
Gulkalaski,  the  fnraoug  Cherokee  Chief  who  contributed  8o  ma- 
terially to  the  victory  of  Andrew  Jackson  over  the  Creek  In- 
dians at  Horse-Shoe  Benci,  on  thai  occasion  saving  the  life  of 
the  General.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  conferred  citizenship 
upon  him  and  donated  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  Graham 
County.    The  monument  bears  the  following  inscription: 

•*Here  lie  the  bodies  of  Junaluaka,  the  noble  Cherokee  Chief,  and 
Nicie.  Ilia  squaw.  Together  with  hh  warriors  he  saved  the  life  of 
Genernl  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  Battle  of  Horse-Shoe  Bend^  Atabania. 
March  27th,  1814,  and  for  hts  bravery  and  faithfulaesa  North  Carolitm 
made  bini  a  citizea  and  gavt!  him  land  in  this  the  County  of  Graham. 
He  died  Nov,  20,  1858,  aged  almost  100  years.  The  monument  wa* 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  General  Joseph  Winston  Chapter,  D.  A.  R,. 
November  6,  1010." 

Tb«  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 


ABNER  NASH. 

On  November  15,  1900,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
sentatives,  the  Sons  of  the  rievnliitioii  presented  to  the  State  a" 
portrait  of  Abticr  I^aah,  Governor  of  Norlh  Carolina  1780- 
1781,  The  address  of  presentation  was  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
dcR.  Hamilton,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  accepted  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Kit  chin,  Governor  of 
North  Carolina. 

WILLIAM   RICHARDSON   DAVIE. 

On  November  15,  1910,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  same 

L society  presented  to  the  Slate  a  portrait  of  William  Richardson 
Davie,  Governor  of  North  Carolina  179S-1709.  The  portrait 
was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  society  by  Mr.  James  O.  Carr, 
of  Wilmington,  and  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Slate  bv  Hon. 
ui 


Captain  Otway  Bums. 

The  War  of  1812  was  commemorated  during  the  year  1909  by 
the  erection  at  Burnsville  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Otway  Burns,  of  the  privateer  "Snapdragon."  The  statue  was 
unveiled  on  July  5,  1909,  in  the  preaeuee  of  five  thousand  peo- 
ple, the  address  of  the  occasion  being  delivered  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  North  Carolina.    It  represents  Captain  Burns  in  fxill 
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I,  is  of  bronze,  life-size,  and  Diounted  on  a  granite  baso 
of  four  sections.  On  a  bronze  tablet  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

"Otway  Burns. 

Born  in  Onslow  County,  N.  C,  1776. 

Died  in  Pnrtsmouth»  N.  C,  I80O. 

Sailor — Soldier — Stateaman. 

Noftb  Carolina's  forenmoflt  son  in  the  War  of   1812-16. 

For  himr  tliia  town  was  named. 

He  giinrded  well  our  sea  a. 
Lot  the  nitiuntains  liunor  Iiim." 

Tbe  statue  was  erected  by  Captain  Burns^a  grandson,  Mr. 
Walter  Franeis  Burns,  of  the  eitj  of  New  York, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Tlie  activities  of  the  United  Daughters  of  ibe  Confederacy 
have  followetl  five  dinrinet  lines: 
L  The  celebration  of  anniversaries. 

2.  The  pre.sentation  of  Crosses  of  Honor  to  veterans. 

3.  The  marking  of  soldiers*  grai^es. 

4.  The  presentation  of  portraits  to  scboola  and  libraries. 

5.  The  erection  of  monuments. 

ANNrVEK8ARlE8. 

The  several  chapters  report  that  the  following  anniversaries 
wort'  observed  with  suitable  exerciser:  Memorial  Day,  and  the 
birthdays  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  E,  Lee,  "StonewalP'  Jack- 
son, Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Admiral  Semmes,  and  William  B, 
Pender. 

I  call  afteniion  to  this  list  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  single 
observation,  Tt  is  ihis:  The  list  ineludes  the  name  of  but  one 
North  rHrolinian.  WilliHrn  D.  Pender,  and  the  only  chapter  that 
observed  his  birthday  was  the  one  which  bears  hia  name.  It 
ottturalty  oeours,  therefore,  to  one  to  ask  if  there  were  no  T^orth 
t'arolinians  either  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  Con- 
tederacy  worthy  of  being  thus  remembered?  If  there  were, 
would  it  not  be  as  well  for  us  to  keep  their  services  as  fresh  in 
our  memories  as  it.  is  to  keep  fresh  the  memories  of  the  great 
Virginians  in  that  struggle? 


PORTRAITS. 


Several  of  the  chapters  have  presented  to  public  schools  and 
libraries  portraits  of  Lee  and  Jackson. 
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MONUMENTS. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  roport  ten  Confederate 
monuments  or  other  similar  memorial  were  erected  in  the 
State,  the  cornerstones  of  three  were  laid,  and  fourteen  were 
projected.    The  monuments  that  were  completed  are  as  follows: 

CHOWAN  COUNTY  CONFEDERATE  MONUMXNT. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Bell  Battery  Chapter,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  of  Chownn  County,  began  a  movement  for 
the  erection  of  a  Conferlerate  monument  at  Edenton.  The  first 
contribution  was  made  by  W.  D.  Pruden,  Jr.,  aged  nine  years, 
who  contributed  two  cents  to  the  enterprise.  His  pennies  grew 
rapidly  until  by  July,  1904,  they  had  grown  into  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  erect  a  granite  shaft  nineteen  feet  high.  Later  this 
shaft  was  surmounted  by  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Confederate  sol* 
dier  seven  feet  in  height.  The  completed  nionmnent  was  un- 
veiled May  10,  1909.     It  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"To  Our  Confederate  Dead. 
1861—1806/' 


[Reverse:] 


"Gashed  with  innumerable  scttrB, 
Low  in  Glory's  lap  they  lie, 
Though  they  fell,  tliey  fell  like  stars. 
Streaming  splendor  through  the  sky.* 


MACON   COUNTY   CON  FEDERATE   MONUMENT. 

September  30,  10013,  a  Confederate  Monument  was  unveiled 
at  the  town  of  Franklin  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  of  Macon 
County.  The  monument  is  built  on  a  concrete  foundation,  is 
composed  of  twenty-seven  atones,  twenty-five  feet  in  height^  and 
13  gurmounted  by  I  be  marble  figure  of  a  Confederate  soldier  six 
feet  in  height.    The  inscriptions  are  as  follows: 


[North  side  :j 


Co.  N. 

16th  Regiment.  N,  C.  T, 

Infantry* 

In  Memory  of 

The  Sons  of  Macon  County 

Who  served  in  the 

War  Period 

186M8G5. 
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[West  side:] 


[South  eideT 


[East  side:] 


Co.  B. 

30th  Regiment,  N.  C.  T. 

Infantry. 

Co.  C. 

65th  Regiment  N.  C,  T, 
6th  Cavalry. 

Co.  D. 

62iid  RegiraeDt  N.  C.  T, 

Infttntry. 

Co.  K. 
0th  Regiiin«*nt,  N.  C.  T. 
Ist  Cavalry- 
Co.  I. 
39  th  Reginipnt  N.  C.  T. 
Infantry, 

Co.  E. 

06th  Begiinent  N.  C.  T. 

Gth  Cavalry. 


I 


HOWAN    COUNTY   CONFEDERATE    MONUMENT. 

The  moat  notable  event  of  the  year  li*09,  indeed  the  most 
notable  event  in  the  entire  history  of  Confederate  mouuiiient 
building  in  North  Carolina,  was  the  completion  and  unveiling 
at  Salisbury,  on  May  10,  1909,  of  the  mqnuracnt  to  the  Con- 
federate soldiers  of  Rowan  County.  This  monument  deserves 
aomething  more  tliun  a  mere  passing  notice.  The  movement  for 
its  erection  was  inaugurated  hj  the  Robert  F.  Hoke  Chapter, 
United  Daughtery  of  the  Confederacy^  of  Rowan  County,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1901.  When  sufficient  progress  had  been  made  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  what  deaign  should  be  selected,  the  Chap- 
ter decided  that  it  would  "erect  a  memorial  which  should  have 
an  artistic  value,  as  well  as  a  patriotic  significance."  Such  a 
monument  was  found  in  the  magnificent  group  of  Mr.  Frederick 
W,  Ruckstuhl,  of  New  York,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the 
citj  of  Baltimore.  This  group  Mrs.  Francis  F.  Tiernan  do- 
scribes  as  *'the  finest  expression  in  plastic  art  of  the  valor,  en- 
durance^ and  heroic  qualities  of  the  Confederate  soldier."  As- 
certaining that  one  replica,  and  oidj  one,  of  this  beautiful 
monument  could  he  made,  the  Chapter  at  once  opened  negotia- 
tions  with  the  sculptor,  who  offered  the  replica  to  the  Rowan 
Daughters  for  the  sum  of  .$10,000.    At  first  thought  this  seemed 
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liopelets,  but,  as  Mrs.  Tiernan  sajs:  ''Knowing  that  such  an  op- 
portunity once  lost  could  never  be  regained,  the  Chapter,  gath- 
ering up  its  courage,  rather  than  listening  to  the  dictates  of  its 
fears,  closed  with  the  offer,  and  the  contract  with  htm  was 
signed  in  April,  1903/^  Then  begnn  the  long,  hard  struggle  to 
raise  the  necessary  money,  and  though  at  times  the  outlook  was 
dark  enough,  the  Chapter's  enthu<*iasm  never  abated  for  one 
moment.  Its  splendid  faith  was  finally  justified,  when,  on  May 
10,  1S)09,  it  had  the  proud  distinction  of  unveiling  what  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  beautiful  and  significant  monument  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Confederacy  that  has  been  erected  on  Confederato 
soil. 

A  group  of  bronze  surmounts  a  pcdestnl  of  puik  Rowan  gran- 
ite, which  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  harmonises  ad- 
mirably with  the  bronze.  The  pedestal  bears  the  following  in- 
scriptions: 

[Southeast  aide:] 

"In  Memory  * 

of 

Rowan's  Confedemte  Soldiers, 

that 

Their  Heroic  Deeds,  Bulilime  Self-Sacriflee 

And 

Undying  Devotion  to  Duty  and  Country 

May  Never  be  Forgotten. 

1861-1866." 

[Northeast  side:] 

•*They  Gave 

Their  Lives  and  Fortunes 

For  Constitutional  Liberty  ■ 

and 

State  Sovereignty  in 

Obedience  to  the  Teaeliinjr*  of  the  Fathers 

Who  Framed  the  ConHtitution  nor!  Established  the 

Union  of  These  States." 

[Southwest  aide:] 

"Soldiers  of  the  Confederacy: 

Fame  liaa  Given  Vou 

An  liuperisliable  frown* 

History  Will  Record  Your  During  Valor 

Nohlp  SulTurings 

and 

Matchless  Achievements 

To  the  Honor  ami  Glory  of  Our  Land." 


1 


I  Northwest  side :] 


Deo  Vindice. 

H.  L  p;* 
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The  bronze  group  "expresses  in  the  noblest  possible  form  the 
splendid  valor  of  the  Con  federate  soldier,  his  heroic  endurance 
of  suffcrin-nf  and  privation  and  hia  steadfast  devotion  to  duty 
even  unto  dealh.  He  is  exliibikid  as  falling  mortally  womidedy 
after  his  long  and  d(^^perale  fight  against  overwhelming  odds, 
when  Fame,  descending  from  the  skies,  supports  his  sinking 
form,  while  she  holds  aloft  the  crown  of  glory  which  History 
will  place  upon  his  brow/* 

The  erection  of  tliis  statue  is  the  most  notable  event  in  the 
history  of  monuinent-bnilding  in  North  Carolina.  The  slalues 
which  have  been  heretofore  erected  are  expressions  of  the  love 
of  his  people  for  the  Confederate  soldier,  and  nf  I  heir  loyalty  to 
his  memory,  but  one  can  hardly  call  them  artistic  or  graceful, 
or  find  in  them  interpretations  of  the  spirit  of  the  Confederacy, 
Indeed  most  of  tbem  are  cut  from  a  pattern  that  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  gross.  But  the  Rowan  monument  expresses  all  the 
love  and  all  the  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  ihe  Confederate  sol- 
dier that  the  others  do,  wnd  expre'^ses  infinitely  more.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  it  may  be 
read  the  tragedy  of  the  Lost  Cause.  Tt  is  neither  stilted,  nor 
stereotyped.  It  is  art,  real,  enduring,  inspiring  art;  for  the 
genius  of  a  true  artist  has  caught  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
spirit  of  the  Cojifederacy  and  has  given  it  expression  in  a  work 
of  art  as  inspiring  us  tlie  valor  that  it  commemorates. 


OHANVII.LK   COUNTY    COJVPEUERATE    MONUMENT. 

In  Sei>tember,  1904,  the  Granville  Grays  Chapter,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confedenicy,  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  monument  to  tlie  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Granville  County.  The  movement  was  inaugurated  in  1904; 
the  cornerstone  was  laid  May  10^  1909,  and  the  monument  was 
unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  October  30,  1909.  The 
monument  ia  of  gray  granite,  twenty-six  feet  in  height,  and  ia 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Confederate  soldier.  The 
following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  monument: 

[Xorth  side:]  "Granville  Griiys 

Chapt<*r 
U.  D.  C." 


[South  side:] 


"C,  s.  A. 

To  our  Confpilerute  Dead 
1801—1805." 


KCTIIKKKORD    COrNTV    CONFEDERATE    MONUMENT. 

The  Davis-Dickerson-Mills  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  of  Rutherford- 
ton,  on  November  12,  1910,  unveiled  in  that  town  a  monument 
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to  the  Confederate  soldiers  of  Rutherford  County.  It  is  28  feet 
in  height  and  is  surmounted  hj  the  figure  of  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier in  bronze.    The  inscriptions  are  as  follows: 

[East  side:] 

"To  the  Memory  of  the  Men  and  Women  of  the 
Confederncy/' 
[West  side :] 

"Erected  by  the  Davis'Diekcrsan-Mills  Chapter* 

United  Dauj^hters  of  tfie  Confederacy, 

October,  1910." 

CALDWELL    COUNTY    CONFEDERATE    MONtTMENT. 

The  Z.  B.  Vance  Chapter,  at  Lenoir,  on  June  3,  1910,  un- 
veiled a  monument  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  of  Caldwell 
County.  The  monunienf  is  t\  simple  shaft,  30  feet  in  height. 
On  the  southeast,  and  northwest  sides  are  pedeatala  on  which 
now  rest  cannon  bulls,  which,  however,  will  ultimately  be  dis- 
placed for  bronze  figures  of  Confederate  soldiers.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  as  follows: 

[Northeast  side:] 

"From  Caldwell  County. 
Co.  A.  23rd  N.  C.  Keg*t  Inft. 
Co.  F,  26th  N.  C.  Reg't  Inft 
Co.  I.  26th  N.  C.  Reg't  Inft. 
Co,  E.  58th  N.  C.  Reg't  Inft 
Co.  H.  58th  N.  C.  Reg*t  Inft. 
And  many  of  her  Sons 
in  other  commands." 

"Erected  by 

The  Vanea  Chapter  of  the 

United  Daughters  nf  the  ConfederiLcy 

of  Caldwell  County,  N.  C. 

May»  10 10." 

[Southeast  side:] 

"Nor  shall  your  glnry  he  forgot 

While  Ftimc  her  record  keeps, 
Or   Honor   points   the   hallowed    spot 
Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps." 

'*In  Honor  of 
The  Men  who  wore  the  Gray." 


VANCE    COUNTY    CONFEDERATE    MONUMENT. 

May  10,  1910,  rhe  Vance  County  Chapler  laid  at  Henderson 
the  cornerstone  of  n  monument  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  of 
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Vance  County,  and  on  Kovember  10,  1910,  the  monument  was 
unveiled.  The  monument  is  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  bronze  figure  of  a  Confederate  soldier.  The 
following  inscriptions  appear  on  it: 

''Our  Confedenitp  Dead. 

Peace  to  tbeir  Aslies. 
Honor  to  ttieir  Memory. 
Glory  to  their  Cause.*' 


18614865/ 


"Vftnce  County  Cbapter 

U.  D.  C. 

Nov.  10.  1910." 


"C.  S.  A." 

A  bronze  tablet  bears  the  names  of  the  Monument  Committee. 

MEMORIAI.    ABCH   IN    OAKWOOD    CEMETERY. 

At  Raleigh,  May  10,  1910,  the  James  Johnston  Pettigrew 
Chapter  unveiled  as  a  gateway  to  the  Confederate  Plot  in  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery  a  memorial  arch  of  granite.  On  the  capstone 
is  a  bronze  tablet  on  which  ia  the  following  inscription : 

"Cnn federate  Cemetery.** 

On  the  east  column  is  a  bronze  tablet  upon  which  is  the  follow- 
ing in»crij>tioii : 

"Erected  in  Memory  of  our  Confederate  Dead,  by  the  Jamea  Johnston 
Pettigrew  Cliapter,  U.  D.  C,  1010." 


%fEMORIAL  ARCH    AT  TARBORO. 

Another  memorial  arch  was  erected  as  a  gateway  to  the  Con- 
federate Cemetery  at  Tarboro,  by  the  William  Dorsey  Pender 
Chapter,  It  ia  of  concrete  with  a  capstone  of  tinted  marble 
upon  which  is  the  following  inscription : 

"1861-1805. 

They  wore  the  gray. 

C.  S.  A." 

On  one  of  the  pillars  is  the  following: 

"Erected  by  the  William  Dorsey  Pender  Cliapter.  U,  D.  C,   1910.*' 
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HKNRY    L.    WTATT   MEHOBIAL   AT   TABBOBO. 

On  August  13,  1910,  the  Dixic-Loo  Chapter,  IL  D.  C.  (the 
children's  brnnch  of  the  William  Dorscy  Pender  Chapter,  U, 
IX  C),  at  Tarboro,  presented  to  the  town  a  public  drinking 
fountain^  in  memory  of  Henry  L.  Wyatt,  of  the  Edgecombe 
Guards^  who  wub  the  first  Confederate  soldier  killed  in  battle. 
The  fountain  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"In  memory  of  Privnte  TTenry  L.  Wyntt,  Eripefonihe  Guards. 

Killed  June  lOlli.   ISIU,     »*'ir*t  ut  rtetlieL 

Erected  by  the  Dixie  Lee  Chapter,  I'hililren  vt  the  Confeil<*rac)\ 

AugiUt  13,  imo." 

CONFED£BATK    NAVT    YAKD    AT   CHARLOTTE. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  in  Hamp- 
tOG  Roads,  March  8,  1862,  the  Confederate  States  Government 
recognized  the  necessity  of  removing  the  Confederate  navy  yard 
from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  some  point  unexposed  to  danger  of  at- 
tack by  water.  The  place  selected  was  Charlotte,  N.  C.  In  the 
factory  eatablished  there  guns,  gun  carriages,  and  olher  instru- 
ments of  war,  were  cast  both  for  the  navy  and  for  the  land 
forces.  Tht*  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  freight  warehouses  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company.  On  one  of  these 
warehouses,  June  3,  1910,  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  U. 
D.  C,  of  Charlotte,  unveiled  a  tablet  which  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

"Confederate  »^ttttes  Navy  Ynra, 

Charlolto,  Xortli  CaroUnii. 

1802' 1865." 

COBNEBSTONKS    OF    CONFEDERATE    MONUMENTS. 

Cornerstones  of  Confederate  monuments  have  been  laid  as 
follows : 

DLKHAM    COUNTY    MONUMENT. 

The  J.  S.  Curr  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  at  Durham,  laid  the  comer- 
atone  of  a  monument  lo  the  soldiers  of  Durham  County,  May 
10,  1910, 

HEBTFORD   COUNTT    CONFEDEBATE    MONl^MRNT. 

On  August  23,  1910,  the  cornerstone  of  a  monument  to  the 
Confederate  soldiers  of  Hertford  Cnunty  was  laid  with  suitable 
ceremonies  at  Winton.  The  monument  will  bear  the  following 
inscription : 

'*C-  S.  A. 
IBOl— 1805.*' 


"Hertford  C'nuuty  Chapter,  U.  D.  C. 


% 
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SCOTLAND    COUNTY    CONFEDERATE    MONUMENT. 

The  Scotland  Coutitj  Chapter  has  laid  the  corneTstone  of  a 
moriuinont  to  the  ConfodcrfltP  soldiers  of  Scotland  County,  on 
which  will  appear  the  following  inscriptions: 

[Second  base:] 

*'Oiir   Confcderftte   Heroea." 

[North  die:] 

'*To  the  Confederate  eoldiers  of  Scotland  County,  tlie  record  of  wliose 
sublime  aelf-saciitiee  and  undying  devotion  to  duty  In  the  service  of  their 
country,  is  the  fond  heritage  of  a  loyal  posterity." 

[South  die:J 

"  'Wo  care  not  whence  they  came. 
Dear  in  their  lifeless  clay; 
Their  cause  and  country  still  the  same. 
They  died  and  wore  the  gray.'  '* 

[East  dio :  | 

"  'Lest  we  forget.' 
1801-18«.5." 


b  [West  die:] 


"First  at  Cethe!. 
Farthest  at  Gettysburg. 
Last  at  Appomattox." 


PROJECTED  CONFEDERATE   MONUMENTS. 

The  following  is  a  liHt  of  the  ConWcrate  monumenls  that 
have  been  projected  and  for  which  money  is  now  being  raised; 

The  W.  A.  Allen  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  at  Kenanaville,  the  James 
Kenan  Chapter,  U,  D.  C,  at  Warsaw,  and  the  Faison-Hicks 
Chapter,  U,  D.  C,  at  Faison,  to  the  soldiers  of  Duplin  County. 

The  Person  County  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  at  Roxboro,  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Person  County* 

The  Graham  Chapter,  U.  D,  C,  at  Graham,  to  the  soldiers 
of  Alamance  County. 

The  Ashford-Sillers  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  at  Clinton,  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Sampson  County. 

The  Perriuimfins  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  at  Hertford,  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Perquimans  County. 

The  Mt.  Airy  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  at  Mt.  Airy,  to  the  soldiers 
of  Surry  County » 

The  b.  n.  Hill  Chapter,  TJ.  D.  C,  at  Elizabeth  City,  to  the 
soldiers  of  Pasquotank  County. 

The  Randolpli  County  Chapter,  IT.  D.  C,  at  Ashboro,  to  the 
soldiers  of  Randolph  County, 

The  Joseph  J,  Davis  Chapter,  U.  D,  C,  at  Louisburg,  to  the 
soldiers  of  Franklin  County. 
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The  Confederate  Monument  Association,  at  Gatesville,  to  the 
soldiers  of  Galea  County* 

The  Albemarle  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  at  Albemarle,  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Stanly  County. 

The  Mary  Lee  Chapter,  IT.  D.  C.»  at  Painter,  to  the  soldiers 
of  Jackson  County. 

The  Henry  L.  Wyatt  Menjorial  Association,  assisted  by  the 
U*  D.  C,  and  an  appropriation  from  the  Slate  Treasury,  will 
erect  in  1911,  at  Half  igh,  a  statue  of  Henry  L,  Wyatt,  the  first 
Confederate  soldier  killed  in  battle. 

The  following  monuments  in  commemoration  of  persons  and 
events  of  the  Civil  War  should  be  added  to  the  above  list: 

The  Cape  Fear  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  at  Wilmington,  will  soon 
unveil  a  monument  to  George  Davis,  Attorney-General  of  the 
Confederate  States. 

The  newspapers  report  that  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  at 
Durham  will  place  a  marker  on  the  site  of  the  Bennet  house  in 
which  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  surrendered  to  General  W. 
T.  Sherman. 

The  State  organization  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy win  place  a  monument  at  Chapel  Hill  in  honor  of  the 
students  of  the  UniveTsity  of  North  Carolina  who  were  Con- 
federate soldiers. 

LINCOLN   COUNTY   MEMORIAL   HALL. 

In  1908,  the  Southern  Stars  Chapter,  TJ.  D.  C,  acquired  poa- 
session  of  the  building  of  the  old  "Pleasant  Retreat  Academy," 
nt  Lincolnton,  founded  in  1813,  in  which  General  Stephen  D. 
Ramseur,  General  Robert  F,  Hoke,  and  Confederate  States  Sen- 
ator William  A.  Graham,  as  well  as  other  soldiers  and  civilians 
of  the  Confederacy,  were  educated.  In  memory  of  Lincoln 
County's  Confederate  soldiers  the  building  has  been  dedicated 
as  the  "Lincoln  County  Memorial  Hall."  During  the  past  two 
years  many  improvemenis  have  been  made  in  the  building  in 
which  the  chapter  supports  a  public  library  and  Confederate 
Museum. 

MonumenU  to  Union  Soldiers. 

The  following  monuments  to  Union  soldiers  were  erected 
and  unveiled  in  tlie  State  during  rhe  period  of  this  report; 


BHQDK  ISLAND  SOLDIERS. 


In  the  Federal  Cemetery  at  New  Bern,  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  unveiled  a  monument,  October  7,  1909,  to  the  Rhode 

Island  soldiers  buried  there. 
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PENNBYLVANIA  SOLDIERS, 

Oil  November  16,  1910,  in  the  Federal  Cemetery  at  Salisbury, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  North 
Carolina  and  their  slufTa,  :he  State  of  Pennsylvania  unveiled  a 
monpmenU  erected  in  honor  of  the  Pennsylvania  soldiers  who 
died  while  in  prison  at  Salisbury.  The  monument  ia  described 
as  follows: 

"The  monument,  which  rests  iifjon  a  high  base  of  granite, 
supported  hy  large,  black  marble  pillars,  carries  a  dome  upon 
which  is  a  bronze  figure  in  a  tattered  uniform  of  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Inside  the  arches  of  the  shaft  are  three  tablets,  one  repre- 
senting the  Salisbury  Military  Prison,  and  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honor  of  the  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  and  another  dis- 
playing the  special  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  1907 
under  wliich  the  commission  was  appointed  and  the  monument 
erected." 

Mtmori&l  T&bleU  at  the  University. 

At  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  memorial  tablets  to 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Speucer,  and  to  the  late  Thomas  N,  Hill 
were  erected  in  Menmrinl  Hnll. 

William  h,  Saunders. 

During  the  year  1909  a  large  headstone  was  placed  over 
the  hitherto  unmarked  grave  of  Colonel  William  Lawrence 
Saunders  at  Tarboro.  The  stone  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

^'William  Lawrence  Saunders* 

1835-1  SDL 

Soldier— Editor — Mistnrian — Statt'smaii — Patriot. 

Tolonel  4«Uli  N.  C,  Troop.*. 

Secretary  of  Stat?   Ifi7t>  ISOL 

Distinguished  for  Wisdom  and  Courage. 

For  twenty  years  he  exerted  more  power  in 

North  Carolina  than  any  other  mnn/' 

"1  decline  to  answer." 


PortraitB. ' 

DAVID  PATON. 


On  March  12,  1909,  on  behalf  of  David  Paten's  granddaugh- 
ters, Mr.  Samuel  A.  Ashe  presented  to  the  State  a  portrait  of 
David  Paton,  architect  of  the  State  Capitol.     If  David  Paton 

^Nome  but  oil  portr&lta  *»  Included  In  thl«  ll«t. 
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had  done  no  other  work  in  hh  profession,  the  designing  and 
construction  of  this  building  alone  woulil  have  cntilled  him  to 
rank  as  a  gennine  artist,  and  his  portrait  well  deaen-cs  to  hang 
on  the  walk  of  the  beautiful  structure  which  his  genius  created. 


SAMUEL   L.  PATTERSON. 


On  October  25,  1910,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  placed 
in  the  office  of  the  Comraissirttier  of  Agriculture  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Samuel  L.  Patterson,  for  fifteen  years  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  this  State. 


I 


CORNELIA    PHILLIPS  SPENCER. 

On  October  12,  1010,  at  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, a  portrait  of  Cnrnelia  Phillips  Spencer,  distinguished  for 
her  work  in  literature  and  in  behalf  of  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina, was  presented  to  the  College  by  lion.  Ilannis  Taylor,  on 
behalf  of  the  donors  (the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College). 

JOHN  D.  TOOMER. 

A  portrait  of  John  D.  Toomer,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
premo Court,  1821),  was  presented  to  the  Court,  March  9,  1909, 
by  Hon.  E.  J.  Hale,  on  behalf  of  Judge  Toomer's  grand- 
daughters. 

LEONARD   HENDERSON. 

On  April  30,  1909,  Hon.  Robert  W.  Winston,  on  behalf  of 
Judge  Henderson's  family,  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  a 
portrait  of  Leonard  Henderson,  Associate  Justice,  1819-1829, 
and  Chief  Justice,  1S21I-1833. 


DAVin    M,    FURCHE8, 

A  portrait  of  David  M.  Furches.  Associate  Justice  of  North 
Carolina,  1894-1901,  and  Chief  Justice,  1901-1903,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  Judge  Furches's  fam- 
ily, by  Hon.  William  P.  Bynum. 

Trinity  College  Historical  Society. 

The  following  Hues  of  activity  have  characterized  the  work 
of  the  Trinity  College  Hiatorical  Society  during  the  past  two 
years : 

1,  Collection  of  manuscripts  and  other  sources  on  North 
Carolina  history.  The  Society  now  possesses  a  collection  of  2,- 
061  bookf?  and  pamphlets  and  4,196  manuscripts,  and  a  large 
number  of  relics.  Tt  is  collecting  relics  illustrative  of  the  hand- 
made and  domestic  articles  which  have  been  displaced  by  the 
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advance  of  machinery  and  the  factory  system ;  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  North  Carolina  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Church  is  collecting  the  official  records  of  that  Church  in  North 
Carolina,  which  include  the  manuscript  journals  of  the  Annual 
Conferences  from  1838  to  11100,  and  records  of  several  in- 
di\^idual  churches.  Other  important  doeuiiients  recently  col- 
lected hy  the  Society  are  the  following:  Letters  of  Nathaniel 
Macon;  the  Autobiogrnpliy  of  Dr.  Brantly  York  (founder  of 
Trinity  College)  ;  the  History  of  Front  Street  Church,  Wil- 
mington;  Personal  Memoirs  of  Governor  W.  W.  Holdenj  letters 
and  other  manuscripts  relating  to  Reconstruction;  copies  of  un- 
piibliHhed  letters  of  Sidney  Lanier  and  James  Fennimore 
Cooper;  and  njiiriy  deeds  and  other  documents  containing  valu- 
able autographs. 

2.  Publications.  The  Society  has  raised  an  endowment  fund 
of  $1,000  for  publication  purposes.  It  has  issued  two  publica- 
tions : 

(1).  Trinity  College  Historical  Papers,     Series  YIII,     Pub- 
lished in  January,  1910,     Pp.  118. 
■     (2).  The  Autohigraphy  of  Brantly  York.     This  is  No.  1  of 
""The  John  Lawson  Monographs."    Edited  by  W.  K.  Boyd. 

3.  The  usual  historical  exercises  of  the  Society  have  been 
regularly  held  at  which  a  number  of  interesting  and  valuable 

iTs  were  read. 

Wachovia  Historical  Society. 

The  Wachovia  Plistorical  Society  assisted  the  Daughters  of 

e  Araerieun  Revolution  in  phicing  two  tablets  in  the  old  Salem 

avern  in  commemoration  of  Washington's  visit  in  1791,    Mem- 

rs  of  the  Society  read  interesting  papers  relative  to  that  event. 

The  Society  has  added  to  its  splendid  collections  a  number  of 

valuable  articles.    It  also  reports  that  during  the  year  1909  (he 

Moravian  town  of  Bcthania,  six  miles  north  of  Winston-Salem, 

celebrated    the    one  hundred    and    fiftieth    anniversary    of    its 

founding. 

Hall  of  Histoiy. 

The  Director  of  the  Hall  of  History  reports  that  during  the 
biennial  period  just  closed  2,300  relics  were  added  to  the 
collection  in  the  Hall  of  Ilistory,  making  the  total  number  of 
relics,  documents,  ond  other  objects  now  in  the  Hall  of  History 
8,500.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  articles  recently 
added  are  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  gift  of  Mr.  James  Sprunt,  of  Wilmington;  photo- 
graphs of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Brunswick,  and  of  Orton,  the 
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finest  tvne  of  CVilonial 


standing  in  the  State;  por- 


mansion  i 
traits  of  Penelope  Barker,  and  t 
ton  Tea  Party;  the  Lafayette  coach,  used  by  Lafayette  upon 
his  visit  to  Fayetteville  in  1825,  and  the  badge  worn  by  him  on 
the  same  occasion;  photographs  of  old  Fort  Macon  and  Fort 
Caswell;  photographs  of  two  North  Carolina  Presidents,  An- 
drew Jackson  and  Andrew  Johnson;  a  life-size  photograph  of 
the  lattt  Edward  VII,  King  of  Eiighind  (ihia  photograph  was 
specially  presented  through  the  British  Ambassador,  the  Hon- 
orable James  Bryce,  who  stated  that  the  King  in  this  particular 
case  departed  from  precedent  which  forbade  his  presenting  his 
photograph  to  public  collections  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
first  English  Colony  founded  in  America  was  on  North  Carolina 
soil)  ;  the  original  design  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  State  Flag, 
adopted  by  the  State  Conrention,  May  28,  1861 ;  relics  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment, Colonels  Vance,  Burgwyn,  and  Lane;  a  number  of  arms 
and  wearing  apparel  of  the  Civil  War  period ;  photographs  il- 
lustrating the  great  fisheries  and  wild  ponies  on  the  coast; 
panoramic  views  of  the  city  of  Raleigh;  flags  usotl  by  the  United 
Stales  Cruiser  North  Carolina  at  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay; 
objects  and  photographs  illustrative  of  Cherokee  Indian  life  in 
North  Carolina  of  present  day;  an  Indian  god  of  stone  taken 
from  Cherokee  burial  ground;  whiskey  still,  captured  in  Scot- 
land by  Robert  Burns,  the  poet,  while  a  government  ganger,  and 
later  brought  to  Fttyetteville;  and  a  fine  collection  of  pictures 
of  the  seals  of  North  Ciirolina.  Besides  these,  numerous  auto- 
graphs and  early  prints  were  secured ;  the  collection  of 
photographs  of  State  institutions  has  grown  considerably  and 
important  additions  were  made  to  the  collections  of  wearing 
apparel.  Owing  to  the  fnet  that  the  available  space  in  the  Hal! 
of  History  is  now  prfictici^lly  all  occupied,  and  that  the  addition 
of  other  objects  merely  menns  storage,  the  work  of  collection  has 
not  been  pressed  during  the  past  year.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  install  the  figureheads  of  the  cruisers  North  Caro- 
lina and  Hahiffh,  nnd  fo  fill  two  cases  with  objects  illustrating 
the  old  ante-bellum  plantation  life  of  the  South. 

Year  after  year  there  is  an  inerease  in  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  Ilall  of  Ilisl^ory,  Estimates  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  visit  the  ILill  during  the  year,  made  by  the  officials  of  the 
Hall  of  History,  vary  from  50,000  to  100,000.  These  visitors 
come  from  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  are  practically 
unanimous  in  tlieir  opinions  that  few  if  any  of  the  States  havo 
a  larger,  more  varied  or  more  valuable  collection  of  historical 
relics  than  North  Carolina. 
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Fires. 

I  have  next  to  report  several  ''historical  activities"  of  an  en- 
tirely diiTerent  clmracter  from  nny  of  the  preceding,  but  whieh 
at  this  partieuliir  time  are,  perhiips,  the  most  importiuit  of  all. 
All  of  these  "activities**  did  not  occur  within  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  report,  but  a^^  knowledge  of  them  was  obtained 
within  this  period,  they  are  properly  included. 

FIRB  NO.    1. 

Sometime  ago  a  distinguished  son  of  one  of  ^orth  Carolina's 
eminent  men,  learning  ihat  there  was  quite  a  collection  of  hia 
fathers  papers  in  possession  of  a  certain  faraily,  immediately 
made  application  for  tho  privilege  of  using  them  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  11  biography  of  his  father  on  which  he  was  then  en- 
gaged. He  received  the  astotmding  reply  that  only  a  few  days 
before  his  reque^it  wm  received,  the  papers  of  this  legislator, 
Governor,  United  States  Senator,  Confederate  States  Senator, 
and  United  States  Cabinet  oflicer^  had  been  thrown  on  a  trash 
heap  and  burnetl  as  rubbish. 

FIRE  NO.  2. 

During  the  early  party  of  the  year  1909,  the  newspapers  an- 
Tiouneefl  the  complete  destrnetion  by  fire  of  the  house  of  Major 
James  H.  Foote,  of  Wilkes  County,  Major  Foote  was  not  only 
a  brave  Confederate  soldier;  lie  was  much  more  than  that,  for 
he  was  Custodian  of  the  Koll  of  Honor  of  the  Confederate 
troops  of  Xorth  Carolina.  The  fire  which  destroyed  his  house 
completely  consumed  his  library  and  all  his  papers. 

FIRE  NO.   3. 

The  third  historical  aciivity  of  this  nature  is  told  by  the 
papers  of  the  State  in  the  following  dispatch,  dated  at  Fayett«- 
ville.  September  4,  1909: 

"Three  very  mysterious  fires  occurred  today  at  the  home  on 
ITayinonnt,  this  city,  of  Major  E,  J.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Faij- 
eifpviUp  Ohscrrer.  All  three  of  the  fires,  which  were  of  dis- 
tinct origin,  being  among  valuable  papers  and  files.  The  first 
blaze  was  discovered  by  servants,  in  a  storage  room  containing, 
besides  other  records,  files  of  the  Fai/eiteviUe  Observrr  from 
1825,  This  fire  was  extinguished  after  the  loss  of  many  valu- 
able records,  and  considerable  injury  to  the  building.  Some 
hours  later  two  fires  were  discovered,  one  in  a  closet  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  rlie  other  among  papers  in  the  study.  The  files 
of  the  Obftprver  have  passed  through  several  fires,  including  the 
burning  of  the  Ohscrrer  office  by  General  Sherman  during  the 
Civil  War." 
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In  a  IviH-r  datej  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  March  19,  1910,  an< 
addressed  to  Hon,  J,  Bryan  Grimes,  Mr.  George  W.  Charlotte, 
enclosed  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  late  Senator  Zebulon  B. 
Vance  to  be  added  to  the  Vance  Collection  of  the  State  Histori- 
cal Commissi  on*  In  bis  letter  Mr.  Charlotte  added  this  signif- 
icant sentence: 

**1  had  iiKire  letters  from  him  | Senator  Vance]  but  thej  were 
dealroyed  when  my  dwelling  was  consumed  by  fire  some  years 
ago." 

FTRB  NO,   5. 

Sometime  during  the  summer  of  I&IO  the  Pettigrew  residence 
at  Tryon,  N.  C,  caught  fire  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
Among  other  valiiabie  projierty  in  the  house  was  a  large  collec- 
tion of  the.  letters  and  papers  of  the  Pettigrew  family,  embrae- 
ing  those  of  General  James  Johnston  Pettigrew,  Bishop  Charles 
Pettigrew,  Reverend  William  S.  Pettigrew  and  others.  These 
papers  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  flames  and  many  of 
them  were  scorched  but,  fortunately,  not  destroyed, 

FIKE  NO.   6. 

The  next  **activity"  of  this  character  occurred  in  one  of  the 
Stale's  public  buildings  at  Kaleigh.  I  take  the  following  ac- 
count from  the  News  cuid  Observer,  of  August  11,  1910: 

*'This  morning  between  one  and  two  o'clock  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  was  in  some  dangrr  of  loainfj  the  agricultural 
building  in  which  are  located  the  Hall  of  Ilislory,  iho  State 
Museum,  the  Corporation  Commission's  offices,  the  State  Chem- 
ist's offices,  the  Commissioner  of  Aginculfure's  offices,  and  vari- 
ous other  offices.  General  Waller  Gre€*ne»  the  night  watchman, 
was  on  his  rounds,  which  included  stations  throughout  the  whole 
buiMing  froiTi  cellar  to  the  third  iloor.  He  had  almost  finished 
his  rounds  when  he  heard  a  sound  like  a  pistol  shot  and  rush- 
ing to  the  office  he  ran  into  the  chemical  laboratory,  where  four 
or  five  fe^t  of  blaze  met  lus  gaze.  lie  rushed  to  one  of  the  fire 
extinguisliers  nearest  the  blaze,  and  after  some  time  endeavoring 
to  make  the  extinguisher  do  its  duty,  found  that  it  was  out  of 
sha[H*  and  would  not  work.  He  then  seized  ujjon  some  vessel 
and  filled  It  with  waler^  which  he  used  in  putting  out  the  fire. 

"The  cause  of  the  fire  is  attributed  to  the  electric  light  wiring, 
which  in  some  way  caused  a  combustion  and  the  wire  for  several 
yards  was  on  fire,  some  of  it  dropping  to  the  floor  and  burning 
for  some  minutes. 

"It  is  true  that  the  fire  did  not  amount  to  anything,  as  it  was 
more  or  less  a  false  alarm,  but  still  there  are  thousands  of  del- 
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lars  worth  of  valuable  properfy  in  tliis  building  and  it  should 
not  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  bfiing  kopt  in  a^i  old  fire  irap,  that 
should  a  fire  on(*e  start  in,  would  go  up  in  eollapso. 

^'In  the  chemical  laboratory,  where  the  small  fire  originatod, 
there  are  many  gases  and  chemicals  at  all  times.  If  the  ever- 
alert  watchman,  General  Greene^  should  have  been  on  his  rounds 
in  llie  cellars  and  the  fire  have  gotten  a  start  there  is  no  telling 
where  it  would  have  ended. 

"In  the  State  Museum  there  are  so  many  priceless  treasures 
that  could  not  he  replaced,  the  same  applies  to  the  Hall  of  His- 
tory, to  say  nothing  of  the  valuable  records  of  the  Corporation 
Commission  nod  other  offices.  The  present  agricultural  build- 
ing is  one  of  tlic  capital  city's  oldest  buildings,  having  once  been 
Raleigh's  botcl^  and  the  vabiahle  relics  and  Ireasures  contained 
in  this  fire  trap  deserve  a  better  home.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
at  some  early  date  the  Legislature  may  make  some  provision 

iT  erecting  a  suitable  building  in  place  of  this  menace  to 
ifety  of  that  which  can  not  he  replaced." 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  forms  of  ''activity"  is 
so  plain  that  I  shall  not  offer  any  comment. 

Leg-i»Iatlon. 

The  General  Assenihly  of  19(10  was  generous  towards  the  his- 
torical activities  of  the  State. 


CONFEDERATE  MONUMENTS. 

Acts  were  passed  aiitlinrizing  Jackson,  Macon  and  Huther- 
ford  counties  to  donate  land  for  the  sites  of  Confederate  monu- 
ments. The  city  of  Henderson  and  the  county  of  Vance  were 
authorized  to  appropriate  $1,000  each  towards  the  Confederate 
tnonnmenf  (o  be  eroded  in  TTdnlorson  to  the  soldiers  of  Vance 
CnniHy.  Tlw  town  of  Kockinghani  was  authorised  to  appro- 
priate $2.'iO,  and  the  county  of  Kichmond  to  appropriate  $500, 
and  a  site,  for  a  inonninent  to  the  soldiers  of  Richmond  County. 
From  the  State  Treasnrv  $2,500  were  appropriated  toward  the 
proposed  monumeni  lo  Henry  L.  Wyatt. 

ALAMANCK   BATTLE  OROIIND   COMPANY. 

The  Alamance  Battle  Ground  Company  was  incorporated 
for  the  pnrpo.se  of  erecfinsr  «;uitahh>  memorials  on  the  balllefields 
of  Alamance  and  PyleV^  TTaoking  ^fatch,  and  for  caring  for  the 
gronnrls,  and  $200  were  appropriated  by  tlie  State  as  an  aid  in 
the  work. 

STATE    T.IBRART   COMMISSION, 

An  act  of  especial  importance  was  one  creating  the  State 
Library  Commission,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  encouraging  the  estab- 
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lislimei»t.  t»f  libraries  in  North  Carolina,  of  giving  aid  and 
advice  to  ihos€»  already  in  existence,  and  of  collecting  data  bear- 
ing on  ibf*  work  of  libraries.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $1,- 
500  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  Commission. 

INDEX   TO    r^ND  0 RANTS. 

Anotlier  act  which  will  bo  welcomed  by  students  of  our  his- 
tory authorized  I  he  Secretary  of  State  to  have  the  warrants, 
plats  and  surveys  on  file  in  his  office,  on  which  the  lands  in 
North  Carolina  and  much  of  fhot  of  Tennessee  were  granted, 
classified,  filed  and  indexed.  A  perfect  mine  of  information 
of  the  early  history  of  the  State  will  thus  be  opened.  For  this 
work,  $:ijOOO  were  appropriated. 

JOHN  GI1ARL£S  u'nEILL  MEMORIAL  800IBTT. 

An  act  of  especial  interest  was  the  incorporation  of  the  John 
Charles  McNeill  Memorial  Society  **for  the  purpose  of  perpetu- 
ating the  memory  of  the  late  John  Charlcfs  McNeill,  and  for  the 
morale  intellectual  and  social  improvement  of  the  community 
which  gave  him  birth." 

nANlEL  BOONE   MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  preamble  of  Chapter  496,  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1900»  fe- 
ci (es  ibe  fact  that : 

^'Wht^reas,  it  is  n  well  known  historical  fact  that  the  noted 
pioneer.  Djiniel  Boone,  lived  for  many  years  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  that  his  infancy  and  young  manhood  were 
spent  in  what  was  at  the  time  Kowan  County  and  is  at  present 
the  County  of  Davidson ;  and  whereas,  it  is  desirous  that  his 
memory  should  be  perpetuated  among  us.'* 

Therefore,  the  "Diiniei  IJoone  Association*^  was  incorporated 
for  that  purpose,  with  aulhority  to  erect  memorials,  to  collect 
historical  material,  and  to  do  such  other  things  as  may  tend  "to 
perpotuate  the  memory  of  tlie  life  of  Daniel  Boone  in  North 
Carolina." 

NKW  IlKUN   niCENTENNIAL  CEt.EBRATION, 

Another  act  (Chapter  263,  Public  Laws  1909),  looking  to  the 
celebratioji  of  one  of  the  really  great  eventi  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina,  recites  that: 

**Wljercas.  the  people  of  the  town  of  New  Bern  desire  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennifll  of  the  founding  and  incorporation 
of  the  ancient  Colonial  capital  of  this  great  State  by  holding 
a  'home-cnriiin^  week'  in  the  yenr  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ten,  upon  which  occasion  fitting  and  appropriate  ceremonies 
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will  be  had  in  celebration  of  tlie  founding  and  incorporation  of 
the  to\\Tij  and  whereas^  the  town  of  New  Bern,  founded  in 
March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  len,  has  contributed  no 
small  part  to  the  history  of  this  State,  and  her  great  sons,  Wil- 
liam Gaston,  George  E.  Badger,  John  Stanly  and  others  have 
held  high  place  in  the  Stale  and  nation,  always  worthily  and  in 
honor  to  the  Stale  and  to  their  native  town,  whose  people  desire 
to  do  honor  to  their  memory  on  this  occasion;  and  whereas,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  appropriately  coniincmorale  the  event  and 
to  receive,  welcome  and  entertain  the  home-coming  of  her  song 
and  the  desccndanis  of  her  sons  now  living  in  thia  State  and 
other  States,''  therefore. 

The  city  of  Nmv  Bern  and  the  county  of  Craven  w^ere  au- 
thorized to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $2,500  each,  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

AFKIJ.  12X11  MADE  A  LEGAL  HOLIDAY. 

Chapter  888,  Public  Laws  of  1909,  is  entitled:  "An  act  to 
make  the  twelfth  day  of  April  of  each  year  a  legal  holiday  in 
commemoration  of  the  'Halifax  Iteolutions.'  " 

'^Whereas,  the  Provincial  Congress  which  met  at  Halifax,  in 
this  State,  in  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  after  providing  for  the  military  organization  of  the  State, 
did  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  adopt  the  following  resolution,  generally  known 
as  the  Halifax  Resolution,  to-wit : 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  delegates  from  this  Colony  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  be  empowered  to  concur  with  the  delegates 
from  the  other  Colonies  in  declaring  independence  and  forming 
foreign  alliances,  reserving  to  this  Colony  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  forniini^  a  constitution  and  laws  for  this  Colony/ 

"And,  whereas,  said  resolution  is  the  first  declaration  in 
favor  of  independence  by  the  people  of  the  whole  State,  through 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  and  was  adopted  more 
than  two  months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
the  Continental  Congress;  and  whereas,  an  occurrence  so 
momentous  in  the  history  of  our  State  and  nation,  and  so  illus- 
trative of  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  people  of 
Xorlh  Carolina,  should  be  commemorated;  thereforo, 

'*Tlie  General  Asseuildy  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

'^Section  1.  That  the  twelfth  dny  of  April  in  each  and  eveiy 
year  be  nnd  the  same  hereby  is  mnde  a  legnl  holiday  in  Korth 
Carolina. 

*',Sec.  2.  That  this  net  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

^'Bafilied  this  the  9th  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1909/* 
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SmninAry. 

A  fomniary  of  the  foregoing  report  reveals  the  foUoving  r©- 
tfultfl  of  the  historieal  activities  in  Xorth  Carolina  daring  the 
hiennial  [)enod,  December  I,  190S-November  30,  1910: 

J.  Sixteen  monuroentd  were  erected. 

2.  Twelve  tablets  and  markers  were  erected  in  commemonK 
tion  of  historic  eventa,  or  to  mark  the  aoene  of  kistorie  occar- 
renoea, 

3.  Five  other  memorials  (two  arches,  one  drinking  fonntain, 
and  two  memorial  buildings)  were  erected. 

4.  The  cornerstones  of  three  monuments  were  laid. 

5.  Movementd  were  organized  for  the  erection  of  sizteen  otber 
monumental. 

6.  Eight  poriraiti  of  persona  eminent  in  the  historj  of  the 
8tate  were  presented  to  the  State. 

7.  The  Hall  of  History  added  2,300  relics,  documentay  por- 
traitftf  etc.,  to  its  collections. 

8.  Three  patriotic  aaaociations  were  organized, 

9.  The  cif  J  of  New  Bern  celebrated  on  an  elaborate  scale  tlie 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

10.  Legislation  was  enacted  authorizing  five  counties  to  aid 
in  the  building  of  monuments^  appropriating  from  the  State 
Treasury  for  a  like  purpose  $2,500,  creating  a  State  Library 
Commiaaion,  authorizitig  the  indexing  of  the  land  grants  in  tiio 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  incorporating  three  patriotic 
societies,  authorising  the  county  of  Craven  and  the  city  of  New 
Bern  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of 
the  founding  of  the  city,  and  making  the  anniversary  of  the 
most  significnnt  event  in  our  Revolutionary  history  a  legal 
holiday. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  B.  W.  Coin?OB. 
Raleigh,  N,  C,  Secretary, 

December  13,  1910. 
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The  Ransom  BosL 

On  March  5,  1910,  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission  received  the  following  communication  from  Hon. 

R.  W.  Winston,  of  the  Raleigh  Bar: 

March  4,  IdlO. 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  0, 

Gentlemen: — I  am  pleased  to  onnounce  tliat  I  hav«  in  hand,  or 
definitely  promised,  at  least  $000.00,  and  possibly  $1,000.00,  for  the 
Bansom  bust.  You  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  contract  for  the  same 
at  this  time. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  artist,  I  wish  to  say  that  General  Eanaotn'B 
hat  measure  waa  7%  inches  on  the  ioside.  He  was  0  feet  tall,  and 
weighed  ISO  pounds.  The  marked  charaeteriatic  of  General  Ransom 
was  dignity  and  courtliness.  He  dressed  in  an  exquisite  fashion.  He 
studied  the  life  and  character  of  the  old  Boman  senators.  He  was  a 
classic  scholar.  He  was  as  brave  as  a  lion  and  yet  as  tender  as  a  woman. 
Indeed,  with  women  and  children  he  was  always  a  prime  favorite. 
While  he  was  a  Confederate  General,  and  a  fighting  one  at  that,  he  laid 
down  hia  arms  at  Appomattox  forever.  After  that  time,  he  became  a 
citizen  of  tlie  entire  Union,  I  think  that  the  artist  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  General  Ransom  was  a  Union  Whig  before  the  war, 
and  opposed  to  the  war,  but  that  when  hostilities  began,  he  was  an 
active  participant  on  behalf  of  the  South.  General  Ransom  was  per- 
haps as  handsome  a  man  as  ever  sat  in  the  Senate.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  about  him  which  all  people  felt.  He  was  the  center  of 
every  group.  He  was  chary  of  his  presence.  He  stayed  away  from  tht 
multitude  except  when  in  action.  His  friends  were  the  great  men  of 
the  Union,  and  included  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  He  voted 
to  pension  General  Grant's  widow.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  exceedingly  fond  of  him.  On 
the  whole,  if  I  as  an  artist  had  the  power  to  reproduce  Senator  Ransom 
in  marble,  I  should  select  the  grandest  Roman  senator  that  ever  adorned 
the  Forum,  and  would  place  Ransom's  head  on  his  body.  Dignity, 
serenity,  majesty  and  courtliness  were  his  attributes. 

Trusting  that  the  above  sketch  may  serve  the  artist, 

Yours  truly,  R.  W.  Wmsfoif. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Commission,  held  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Raleigh,  K  C,  March  10,  IDIO, 
the  above  letter  was  read,  and  the  fund  offered  for  the  erection 
of  a  bust  to  Senator  Ransom  was  accepted.     The  contract  for 
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the  erection  of  the  bust  was  accordingly  made  with  Mr. 
Frederick  Wellington  Kuckstuhl,  at  that  time  in  Paris.  The 
hust  was  delivered,  and  Bet  up  in  its  niche  in  December, 
1910,  and  formally  imveiled  and  presented  to  the  State  Jan- 
nary  11,  1911,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTea 
at  Ealcigh,  in  the  presence  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina,  the  members  of  Senator  Hanaom's  family, 
and  a  large  audience.  The  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  con- 
sisted of  the  addresses  printed  in  this  bulletin, 

R.  D.  W.   CONTTOR, 

Secretartf  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission^ 
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Introductory  Address* 


BY   J.    BKYAN   OEIMES 

ChalTZDjm  of  the  North  Cafoli&B  HLstorlea]  CommJaloo 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  State  Historical  Commission  has  invited  jou  to  join 
in  celebrating  an  important  event  in  the  historical  activitiea 
of  the  State. 

It  has  long  been  a  reproacli  to  North  Carolinianfl  that  we 
have  been  careless  of  the  memories  of  our  great  men.  As  a 
State,  Tve  have  always  been  poor,  but  we  have  been  rich  in 
men — high-minded  men,  who  knew  how  to  do  and  die  if  nec- 
essary, in  the  crises  that  confronted  them. 

We  have  been  proud  of  our  State,  proud  of  her  achieve- 
ments and  her  traditions.  We  have  gloried  in  hearth-stone 
tales  of  former  generations,  only  to  forget  them  in  the  busy 
struggles  of  life.  We  have  written  little  and  preserved  even 
less,  largely  because  we  had  no  depositories  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  our  records.  We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  con- 
structive statesmanship  of  the  past,  but  in  many  cases  the 
bodies  of  those  devoted  spirits  whose  deeds  should  be  a 
glorious  heritage  to  our  people  lie  in  unknown  graves,  their 
fame  consigned  to  oblivion,  their  services  unrecorded. 

We,  in  our  generation,  have  been  following  the  example 
of  past  generations  who  have  forgotten,  to  be  in  turn  forgot- 
ten. But  a  change  is  now  coming  over  the  spirit  of  our 
people. 

The  State  is  beginning  to  realize  that  conserving  the  fair 
renown  of  her  own  great  sons  is  her  sacred  duty. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  was  created 
in  1903,  Bud  its  duties  and  powers  greatly  enlarged  in  1907. 
The  work  of  the  Historical  Commission  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  duties  required  of  it  by  the  law  creating  it,  but  in  the 
last  two  years  its  activities  have  been  varied*  It  has  classified, 
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arranged  and  filed  tlie  executive  letters  of  thirty  governors^ 
begiuniDg  with  Governor  Caswell  in  1777,  and  ending  with 
Governor  Vance  in  1879.  There  are  14,754  of  these  letters 
and  documents,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  manuscripts 
are  available  to  student^s  of  North  Carolina  history. 

The  Historical  Commission  has  also  secured  in  the  past 
two  years  ten  fine  private  collections  of  valuable  manuscripts, 
embracing  nearly  12,000  documents  of  the  highest  value  and 
importance. 

It  has  bad  many  items  concerning  North  Carolina's  colo- 
nial history  copied  from  newspapers  of  other  States. 

It  has  issued  ten  publications,  which  have  been  in  great 
demand  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

It  has,  through  the  enterprise  of  its  Secretary,  secured  aa 
a  gift  to  the  State  from  the  Italian  Government,  a  fine  plaster 
replica  of  Canova's  famous  statue  of  Washington,  made  from 
the  original  model  in  the  Canova  Museum  at  Possagno, 
Italy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  original  was  made  by 
Canova  for  the  State  in  1820  and  was  destroyed  when  the 
capitol  was  burned  in  1831,  The  replica  can  be  seen  in  the 
rotunda.  It  is  hoped  that  the  General  Assembly  will  soon 
have  this  statue  reproduced  in  marble. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion has  been  the  information  about  North  Carolina  fur- 
nished to  visiting  historians,  students  and  original  investi- 
gatora  from  nearly  half  the  States  of  the  Union  and  some 
foreign  countries* 

The  growth  of  interest  in  North  Carolina  historical  mat- 
ters by  the  people  of  the  State,  even  in  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  remarkable  and  probably  the  greatest  work  of  the 
Historical  Commission  has  been  done  in  the  thousands  of  let- 
ters of  correspondence  with  our  own  people  about  the  history 
of  the  State. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission  has  prepared 
three  publications  for  the  aid  of  teachers  of  North  Carolina 
history  in  the  annual  celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day  in 
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the  public  schools,  and  thousands  of  these  ha^e  been  used  in 
the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  State  is  now  not  only  preserving  the  records  of  her 
great  deeds,  but  is,  though  tardily,  following  the  example  of 
other  States  and  great  peoples,  by  placing  in  our  capitol 
marble  busts  that  posterity  may  become  faniiliar  with  the 
features  of  our  great  men.  We  have  been  slow,  proverbially 
slow  to  move,  but  the  movement  has  begun,  and  there  is  now 
no  uncertainty  as  to  results. 

One  year  ago  we  gathered  here  to  inaugurate  a  new  move- 
ment in  Worth  Carolina,  and  invited  you  to  witness  the  un- 
veiling of  a  marble  bust  to  that  great  Carolinian,  "William  A. 
Graham,  Since  that  time  the  Historical  Commission  has 
been  assured  of  the  presentation  to  the  State  in  the  near 
future  of  busts  of  Governor  Samuel  Johnston,  Chief  Justice 
Thomas  Ruffin,  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  and  another  which  we  are 
yet  unauthorized  to  announce. 

This  evening  we  have  met  to  unveil  a  bust  of  Matt  W. 
Ransom,  carved  by  that  talented  artist,  F,  W,  RuckstiihL 

Among  those  most  responsible  for  the  erection  of  this  bust 
is  Robert  W.  Winston.  Judge  Winston  is  himself  an  able 
jurist,  scholar  and  orator,  and  his  subject  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  ambitious,  patriotic  North  Carolinians.  He  will 
speak  to  you  of  the  "Life  and  Character  of  Matt  W,  Ran* 
8om."  He  brings  to  his  task  an  ability  and  scholarship  wor- 
thy of  his  theme.     Let  us  hear  hira. 


NottTH  Cajkolika  Histobicai,  Commission. 


Matt  WMtaker  Ransom 


BY  &OBEBT  W.   WINSTON. 


Cicero,  consulting  the  god  at  Delphi  how  he  should  attain 
the  most  glorj^  the  Pythoness  answered,  **By  making  jour 
own  genius  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  people  the  guide  of 
your  life." 

These  words  of  Plutarcli  made  an  abiding  impression 
upon  Ransom  when  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  they  found 
abundant  fruitage  in  his  subsequent  life  and  conduct  In 
1892  when  a  committee  from  that  all-powerful  organization, 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  waited  upon  the  Senator  with  a  re- 
quest to  sign  the  "Alliance  Demands/'  embracing  Free  Sil- 
ver at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  and  warehouse  receipts  for  cotton, 
corn  and  tobacco  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  his  reply  took 
this  form:  said  he,  "Once  upon  a  time,  a  dispute  arose  in 
Warren  County  as  to  which  was  the  most  desirable  of  all 
virtues,  and  the  disputants,  being  unable  to  agree,  decided 
to  submit  the  question  to  my  grandfather,  and  his  answer 
was  this :  *The  most  desirable  of  all  virtues  is  courage,  cour- 
age without  which  no  other  virtue  can  be  fully  exercised, 
and  with  which  every  other  virtue  can  be  fostered.'  "  This 
courageous  refusal  of  Senator  Ransom  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Farmers*  Alliance  may  or  may  not  have  been 
one  cause  of  the  downfall  of  his  party  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  it  assuredly  gave  Senator 
"Ransom  a  Recure  place  among  civil  heroes. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  fond  of  associating 
together  the  names  of  her  great  contemporary  Senators, 
Yanee  and  Ransom,  and  yet  no  two  men  were  more  dis- 
similar. Vance  was  a  democrat.  Ransom  was  an  aristo- 
crat. The  name  of  Vance  brings  before  our  mind's  eye  a 
War  Governor— a  Moses,  if  you  please,  leading  his  people 
through  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  wilderness  of  reconstruct 
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tion,  with  vast  crowds  of  people  applauding  his  homely 
anecdote  and  his  ridicule — Vance  foremost  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people.  With  the  name  of  Eansom  we  associate  sena- 
torial dignity  and  the  very  best  exponent  of  a  reunited  coun- 
try, Kansom  was  without  douht  the  most  truly  national 
Democrat  that  has  crossed  the  Potomac  since  1860  to  occupy 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  With  him  love  of  the 
Union  was  a  consuming  passion.  When  not  yet  thirty  years 
of  age,  delivering  the  literary  address  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  choosing  as  his  theme  "Dismemberment 
of  the  Union/*  he  poured  out  his  heart  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union  and  in  dennnciation  of  Secession  in  these  burning 
words:  "Dismemberment  would  overthrow  the  Union  and 
leave  nothing  but  shame  above  its  ruins ;  it  would  draw  a 
ruthless  line  across  the  Eepublic,  although  it  passed  over 
the  grave  of  Washington  and  divided  the  ashes  of  the  great 
Father  of  our  country.  With  what  plea  can  disunion  ap- 
pear before  the  bar  of  this  world,  or  the  throne  of  another? 
It  proposes  as  a  remedy  for  evils,  an  evil  before  which  all 
others  sink  into  insignificance;  it  suggests  as  a  measure  of 
honor  an  act  which  would  cover  the  American  name  with 
dishonor  as  long  as  the  earth  remains — it  holds  up  before  uh 
the  bloody  mantle  of  liberty,  pierced  with  a  thousand  deadly 
wounds,  and  tells  us  that  is  the  way  to  preserve  freedom — 
it  shows  us  the  temple  of  self-government  wrapped  in  flames, 
and  all  that  is  valuable  burning  in  the  conilagration,  and 
does  notj  and  can  not,  point  to  one  benefit  conferred,  one 
grievance  redressed,  one  right  restored  by  the  awful  sacrifice; 
it  is  that  spirit  which  would  have  the  beautiful  heavens  with 
their  rolling  worlds  of  light,  and  the  great  central  sun, 
around  which  all  in  harmony  revolve,  hurled  into  chaos  and 
darkuess  because  the  little  planet  of  Vesta^  or  some  strag- 
gling  comet  happened  to  wander  from  its  sphere,  *  ♦  ♦ 
Disunion  will  be  the  tomb  in  which  all,  all  are  buried,  a 
tomb  of  ashes  and  infamy,  *in  which  dismal  vaults  in  black 
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Buccession  open'  on  'sights  of  woe,  regions  of  horror,  doleful 
etiades — without  end/  " 

These  are  brave  words,  and  they  accurately  expressed 
the  Bentiment  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  North 

Carolina  till  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  call  for  troops.  What 
course  such  men  as  Hansom  would  have  pursued  bad  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  not  made  tbis  call  one  can  but  conjecture. 
Union  men  in  the  South  hai*e  ever  been  of  the  opinion  that 
this  action  of  the  President  was  a  great  blimder^  and  that 
it  solidified  the  entire  South,  driving  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  into  the  new  Conlederacy.  No  doubt  it  did,  but 
what  other  course  could  President  Lincoln  have  pursued  and 
preserved  the  Union?  Had  he  waited  for  the  minds  of  men 
to  grow  calm,  his  waiting  would  have  been  in  vain  and  the 
Southern  Confederacy  unmolcsied — and  grown  into  a  de 
facto  government  and  an  accomplished  fact — England,  no 
doubt,  would  have  recognized  the  new  nation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  call  for  North  Carolina 
to  furnish  her  quota  of  troops  to  invade  South  Carolina 
totally  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  All  over  the  Stat© 
courageous  and  patriotic  men  had  been  loudly  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  At  that  very  time  a  union  and  peace 
assemblage  had  gathered  in  Wilkesboro  and  earnest  men  were 
making  stirring  apfieala  for  the  old  ^2i^.  Vance,  now  fast 
growing  to  be  the  popular  idol,  was  in  the  very  act  of  im- 
ploring the  God  of  Nations  to  avert  the  awful  catastrophe  of 
civil  war,  and  had  both  hands  uplifted  to  Tligh  Heaven,  when 
suddenly  some  one  in  the  crowd  read  the  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  call 
for  troops.  In  describing  the  scene  thereafter,  Gk)vernor 
Vance  said,  **When  these  hands  of  mine  were  lowered,  they 
fell  by  the  side  of  a  secessionist/* 

Matt  Whi taker  Eansom  was  bom  in  Warren  County, 
North  Carolina,  October  6,  1826,  and  li%'ed  to  be  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age  to  the  very  day,  dying  October  6,  1904, 
On  his  father's  side  he  came  of  good  English  stock,  and  on 
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his  mother's  side  he  was  connected  with  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  with  the  strong  men  of  Eastern  Carolina,  Kis 
grand-uncle,  Nathaniel  Macon,  as  was  the  eustom  with  as- 
piring young  men  of  that  day,  had  been  educated  at  Prince- 
ton, but  our  own  University,  under  the  wise  management  of 
Caldwell  and  Swain,  was  now  beginning  to  take  its  place 
securely  among  the  first  colleges  of  the  country,  and  so  in 
January,  1844,  young  Matt  Ransom,  an  impecunious  youth 
of  eighteen  years,  with  no  fortune  save  a  brave  heart  and  a 
noble  ambition,  entered  our  University  at  Chapel  Hill.  His 
college  career  waa  highly  distinguished,  indeed  most  honor- 
able to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  leader  among  the  students, 
but  he  deserved  to  lead  them,  for  be  was  temperate  in  his 
habits,  diligent  in  his  studies,  and  the  most  prompt  and 
faithful  young  man  in  the  institution.  One  incident  in  his 
college  life  emphasizes  his  faithfulness  to  duty.  In  1844 
Henry  Clay»  that  idol  of  the  Whig  party,  made  his  famous 
address  in  Raleigh,  and  people  from  far  and  near,  especially 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  Whigs,  gathered  to  do  him  homage. 
Young  Ransom,  a  student  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  himself  a 
dashing  young  Whig,  remained  away  because  he  could  not 
afford  to  neglect  a  single  duty.  Dr.  Battle  informs  us  that 
Ransom  was  the  only  member  of  his  class  who,  during  the 
entire  college  course,  punctually  attended  the  required  five 
thousand  exercises,  consisting  of  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
church  on  Sunday,  and  recitations  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Ransom  had  as  his  rival  in  college  a  man  whose  splen- 
did presence,  noble  ancestry,  cultured  mind^  lofty  and  well- 
trained  ambition,  and  whose  early  and  tragic  death  has  in- 
carnated him  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  true  Carolinians  as 
one  of  our  heroes  and  martyrs — General  James  Johnston  Pct- 
tigrew,  who  gave  up  his  life  at  Falling  Waters.  Pettigrew 
excelled  Ransom  in  mathematics.  In  all  other  studies  Ran- 
som was  his  equal.  When  these  young  rivals  graduated, 
James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  himself 
a  graduate  of  the  University,  honored  the  occasion  with  bis 
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^  Bcpoitert  of  the  Ntw  York  Heraid  and  Olher 
papen,  after  hearing  the  Tariotts  addresaea  delivered  &f3(iii 
the  nwtmm,  accorded  the  haoors  of  the  coaunencetDent  occa- 
aiofli  to  joimg  Matt  Ransom,  wboee  salotatory  addreai  ia  aaid 
io  have  been  one  of  the  best  cTer  heard  £rasB  a  eoUe^  atadest 
A  few  years  afterwards  when  Ransony  then  Attomej-OeDeral 
of  North  Carolina^  and  the  joun^nt  man  who  haa  filled  the 
poeition,  returned  to  bb  UniTerstlf  to  make  the  commence^ 
ment  addresBy  be  eaprcsacd  hia  aeose  of  gratitiide  to  one  of 
the  literary  societies  whtdi  had  made  bla  edneation  poMiMe^ 
famishing  him  the  means  of  defraying  his  college  expensea. 

After  graduating^  jonng  Ransom  returned  to  Warren 
County  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  snocesa  as  a 
lawyer  was  almost  instantaneous,  and  as  an  adrocate,  espe- 
cially when  the  issue  was  one  of  life  or  death,  be  was  quite 
without  a  peer.  Of  him  B.  F.  Moore,  the  Nestor  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bar,  remarked  that  he  had  an  intellect  of 
great  strength  and  clearness,  and  that  if  be  would  but  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  no  man  would  be  bis  fellow* 
Aa  a  college  student  be  bad  appreciated  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  and  bad  sought  to  model  his  style  after  the 
orations  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  enriching  his  discourses 
by  referring  to  the  deeds  and  the  sayings  of  the  early  phil- 
osophers and  statesmen.  Among  modem  orators,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  his  model.  There  is  a  dignity,  a  majesty,  an  irre- 
sistible sweep  about  Webster's  style  that  must  always  impresi 
the  true  artist  Its  influence  upon  Senator  Ransom's  ora- 
tory may  be  seen  in  every  line  he  spoke  or  wrote- 

It  is  little  wonder  that  such  a  man  as  this  soon  grew  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that  when  little  more  than  a 
boy  he  was  named  as  a  Scott  and  Graham  Presidential  elec^ 
tor  and  made  a  canvass  of  his  district  and  of  other  parts  of 
the  State,  which  added  to  bis  already  growing  fame.  As 
a  lawyer,  Ransom  would  go  whenever  duty  called.  Danger 
did  not  deter  him.  Fear  was  unknown  to  him.  When  the 
great  English  advocate,  defending  Queen  Caroline  against 
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the  unjust  attacks  of  King  George,  was  admoiiislied  bj 
friends  that  his  line  of  defense  might  overthrow  the  king- 
dom, he  replied  that  he  would  continue  to  do  his  duty  by  his 
client,  and  his  full  duty,  even  if  thereby  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  was  destroyed.  This  is  the  type  of  lawyer  and 
of  man  that  young  Matt  Ransom  was  growing  to  be.  Men 
may  differ  as  to  his  place  in  history,  but  all  will  agree  that 
he  was  ever  loyal  to  his  friends,  hig  clients  and  his  country, 
and  that  he  did  not  spare  himself  or  count  the  cost  when  their 
interests  were  at  stake* 

Soon  after  his  canvass  as  a  Whig  elector,  he  was  chosen 
by  a  Democratic  Legislature,  although  he  himself  was  a 
Whig,  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
No  doubt  his  record  as  a  student  and  his  recent  brilfiant  can- 
vass were  the  causes  of  this  early  promotion.  But  the  law 
was  irksome  to  him,  and  far  too  technical  and  exacting.  He 
loved  to  till  tbe  soil  and  commune  with  nature.  Like  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  and  Nathaniel  Macon,  he  took  a  larger 
view  of  things  than  the  life  of  a  lawyer  afforded,  and  dealt 
with  mankind  as  a  whole,  mankind  struggling  upward 
towards  liberty  and  light.  Like  many  another  leader  of 
thought,  he  studied  law  for  the  training  of  his  mind,  but 
practically  abandoned  it  aa  a  web  of  tangled  precedents. 
Whatever  his  views,  he  shortly  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney- 
Genpral  of  North  Carolina  and  removed  to  his  wife's  estate 
in  Northampton  County. 

Loving  the  Union,  hating  secession,  and  favoring  internal 
improvements,  Hansom  naturally  allied  himself  with  the 
Whig  party,  the  party  of  big  ancestors.  But  this  militant 
old  party  was  fast  ncaring  its  end.  What  with  espousing 
Know-nothingism  and  Anti-Catholicism  it  had  fallen  from 
its  high  estate,  and  was  now  becoming  local  and  sectional 
A  man  of  the  type  of  Matt  Hansom  could  follow  it  no  longer. 
He  was  himself  the  most  calholic  of  mortals.  He  ever  saw 
things  in  the  large.  With  him  a  State  was  a  small  affair. 
It  was  the  nation,  the  united,  indissoluble  nation,  the  nation 
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from  Maine  to  Mexico  and  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pe- 
cific — the  hope  of  the  oppressed  of  the  entire  universe,  the 
country  which  was  working  out  the  problem  of  self-govem- 
noent  and  making  an  abiding  place  for  liberty,  this  it  was 
that  engaged  his  best  thought  and  animated  his  souL  Thou- 
sands of  other  true  men  remained  loyal  to  the  Whig  party 
until  it  was  crushed  to  death  between,  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones  of  fiery  and  unyielding  Democracy— secession,  on 
the  one  side,  if  you  will,  and  the  persistent  and  fanatical 
Abolition  party  on  the  other.  Such  men  as  Graham,  and 
Badger,  and  Morehead,  and  Vance  were  of  this  number,  and 
they  voted  till  the  very  last  for  Bell  and  Everett,  dreading 
and  sincerely  dreading  that  the  Democratic  party  under, 
Toombs  and  Yancey  and  Rhett  would  join  hands  with  the 
Abolitionists  of  the  Korth  and  precipitate  war*  With  such 
as  these,  whether  "Roderigo  killed  Cassio  or  Cassio  killed 
Roderigo,  'twas  their  gain.  In  1862,  for  the  reasons  above 
assigned,  Mr.  Ransom  severed  his  connection  with  the  Whig 
party  and  became  a  Democrat,  but  not  a  War  Democrat 
Far  from  it.  We  delight  to  contemplate  this  young  Caro- 
linian during  the  period  from  1850  to  1860.  On  January 
19,  1853,  he  was  happily  married  to  Martha  E*  Exum,  and 
an  interesting  family  of  children  was  growing  up  about  him^ 
He  was  honored  and  respected  by  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Twice  he  served  Northampton  County  in  the  General 
Assembly.  He  was  pulsating  with  high  ambition  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  serve  his  country  and  keep  her  in  the  paths 
of  peace^  and  withal,  he  was  as  contented  a  man  as  one  of 
his  temperament  could  be.  But  Mr.  Ransom  was  never  a 
social  man,  nor  a  jovial  man*  He  did  not  keep  open  house^ 
and  his  Northampton  home  was  modest  almost  to  plainness. 
He  had  few  friends*  When  in  Washington  he  lived  alone^ 
his  family  remaining  in  North  Carolina,  his  apartments  at 
the  old  Metropolitan  being  simple  yet  dignified.  He  rather 
tolerated  than  loved  the  populace,  and  he  knew  that  they 
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did  not  love  kim.  He  cracked  no  jokes  with  them.  When 
in  a  crowd  he  was  manifestly  restless  and  nervous  and  did 
ail  the  talking  himself.  To  mingle  with  the  people  was  an 
effort  to  him,  but  lie  was  cordial,  polite,  majestic  in  manner  j 
Chesterfield  surely  not  more  so.  Ransom  indeed  had  the 
same  characteristic  with  Jefferson,  seriousness  of  purpose. 
"Great  minds,"  says  Aristotle,  *'are  always  of  a  nature  origi- 
nally melancholy."  Ransom  was  in  a  sense  a  solitary  man. 
A  few  strong  friends  in  each  town  in  North  Carolina  he 
grappled  to  his  heart  with  hoops  of  steel.  These  men  he 
loved  and  trusted,  and  called  affectionately  hy  their  Chris- 
tian names.  All  night  long  he  would  talk  with  them,  and 
advise  them,  and  encourage  them.  But  as  for  the  average 
man,  he  counted  but  little  in  Ransom's  affections. 

Vast  problems  confronted  the  Southern  man  in  the  50*s — 
slavery,  secession,  the  compromise  measures,  war.  It  wae 
said  on  one  side,  "This  republic  can  not  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free,"  and  on  the  other  side  it  was  said,  "I  will  call 
the  roll  of  my  slaves  from  Bunker  Hill  monument/'  Mr- 
Clay  thought  that  he  had  settled  the  question  of  slavery  for 
all  time  by  his  Missouri  Compromise,  and  if  Mr.  Clay  bad 
never  sought  the  Presidency,  it  is  within  the  range  of  reason 
that  he  v/ould  in  his  fertile  brain  have  found  a  way  out,  but 
when  Mr.  Clay  stood  for  the  Presidency  he  must  trim  his 
sails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  campaign,  and  it  was 
dangerous  for  him  to  advocate  even  gradual  abolition  j  and 
80  the  slavery  question  was  one  which  would  not  stay  fixed. 
The  escape  of  fugitive  slaves  to  free  territory,  their  capture 
and  return,  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union  and 
whether  their  constitution  should  be  "free"  or  ^^slave,"  wordy 
conflicts  in  Congress  and  personal  encounters  between  the 
champions  of  these  contending  forces,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
and  other  excitable  fiction,  the  Drcd  Scott  Decision  and  fire- 
eating  speeches  and  editorials  pro  and  con,  were  constant 
and  increasing  sources  of  irritation.  At  his  home  near  the 
banks  of  the  Roanoke,  these  stirring  events  were  passing  in 
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panoramic  review  before  Mr.  Hansom's  eye.     In  his  heart 

be  despised  the  extremists  of  both  sides.  The  appeal  to  a 
higher  law  than  the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery  smote  on 
his  car  like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night.  The  assertion  that  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  was  a  league  with  the  devil 
and  a  covenant  with  hell  he  resented  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  his  nature,  but  he  likewise  knew  that  you  could  not  repeal 
the  great  compromise  measures  affecting  slavery  and  open  up 
the  new  States  to  the  admission  of  slaves  without  a  great 
struggle,  ending  perhaps  in  civil  war  and  running  counter 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  world,  and  above  all  Ransom  and 
other  old  line  Whigs,  and  some  Democrats  as  well,  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  slavery  had  to  go.  The  civilized  world 
was  against  it  England  bad  gotten  rid  of  her  last  slave  ter- 
ritory, and  no  civilized  nation  sanctioned  slavery  in  its  con- 
stitution. 

One  of  the  finest  ftpectacles  this  world  hag  seen,  or  will 
see,  is  the  conduct  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Matt  W.  Ransom,  and 
other  men  who  loved  the  Union  with  all  the  intensity  of  their 
nature,  when  the  time  for  fighting  was  at  hand.  It  was  not 
thf'ir  war.  They  were  against  it.  Governor  Graham  had 
raised  his  all-powerful  voice  throughout  this  State  for  the 
Union  and  the  old  flag.  "Let's  fight  out  our  rights  within 
the  Union"  was  their  plea.  But  not  so  with  the  extremists. 
I  make  little  doubt  that  Chandler,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Gar- 
rison were  as  much  pleased  when  war  was  upon  us  as  were 
Toombs,  Yancey  and  Rhett.  The  former  would  have  dis- 
solved the  Union  to  rid  the  northern  half  of  this  dismem- 
bered country  of  slavery;  the  latter  would  have  dissolved  the 
Union  to  retain  slavery  in  the  southern  half.  But  when  war 
actually  came.  Ransom  and  other  peace  men  went  to  the 
front,  fought  bravely  and  made  no  complaints,  *'If  we  must 
fight,"  said  they,  "we  will  fight  strangers.  We  will  not 
fight  onr  brothers  and  neighbors."  Such  conduct  is  an  at- 
tribute of  very  high  virtue,  and  it  is  the  foundation  stone 
upon  which  the  men  of  the  South  are  this  day  laying  broad 
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and  deep  a  civilization  most  attractive  and  enduring.  Han- 
som was  opposed  to  slavery  and  favored  its  gradual  abolition, 
Our  Constitution  might  have  guaranteed  slavery  in  its  every 
line,  but  tbis  would  not  have  prevented  its  downfall.  It 
was  never  meant  that  one  human  being  should  have,  hold, 
own  and  possess  another  human  being,  and  when  yon  grant 
that  the  negro  is  a  human  beings  the  case  against  slavery 
is  made  out. 

The  attitude  of  Matt  W.  Ransom  towards  slavery  and  his 
conduct  in  the  war  which  followed,  mark  him  as  a  distinct 
type  of  the  Southern  nnui  oi  his  day.  Disinterested,  unsel- 
fish, brave,  true  to  his  convictions,  and  yet  truer  to  his  neigh- 
hora,  his  friends  and  his  f^eople — with  men  of  this  sort  blood 
is  ever  thicker  than  water.  He  thought  that  the  war  was  use- 
less and  a  crime.  He  thought  that  it  could  be  averted,  and 
liko  other  men  whose  reasons  were  not  dethroned  by  their 
hates  and  passions,  he  knew  that  the  South,  brave  and  cour- 
ageous though  she  was,  could  not  stand  up  and  fight  the 
North,  backed  by  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  tlic 
entire  world.  Vainly  he  hoped  to  avert  civil  war  and  its 
horrors,  A  student  of  Roman  history,  he  knew  what  it 
meant  for  brother  to  contend  against  brother  in  mortal  com- 
bat. He  knew  the  unhappy  condition  of  every  country 
afflicted  with  civil  war.  He  knew  the  story  of  Marius  and 
Sulla,  of  Pompry  and  Cieear,  of  Charles  I  and  Cromwell, 
and  therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from  North- 
ampton County  in  1861,  he  was  most  active  in  securing  the 
passage  of  a  bill  creating  a  Peace  Commission,  with  instruc- 
tions  to  repair  to  the  capital  of  the  new  Confederacy  and  to 
restore  the  relations  of  the  seceding  States  to  the  Union. 
Three  distinguished  North  Carolinians  constituted  the 
Montgomery  Peace  Commission,  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  was  David  L.  Swain,  President  of  our  Univer- 
sity, the  other  members  being  Matt  W.  Ransom,  of  North- 
ampton, and  John  L.  Bridgers,  of  Edgecombe.  Governor 
Swain  was  a  pronounced  Union  man»  while  Colonel  Bridger>i 
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was  a  War  Democrat  These  men  at  once  repairt'd  to  Mont- 
gomery in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, but  their  task  was  a  vain  one.  The  war  spirit  was  all- 
pervading.  Abram  W.  Venable  was  going  to  wipe  up  all  the 
blood  spilt  in  the  war  with  his  silk  handkerchief.  One  in- 
fatnated  Southern  man  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
could  whip  a  dozen  Yankees,  and  in  the  early  battles  of  the 
war  some  of  our  boys  actually  cautioned  their  comrades  to 
"walk  easy**  or  they  would  "scare  the  Yankees  away  before 
they  could  get  a  shot."  Our  North  Carolina  Peace  Com- 
mission found  the  new  capital  of  the  Confederacy  aflame 
with  martial  music,  with  marching  troops,  with  officers  in 
gorgeous  uniforms,  bearing  new  epaulettes,  and  with  the 
flashing  eyes  of  thoughtless  but  beautiful  women,  and  the 
whole  scene  dominated  by  that  high,  unconquerable  spirit  of 
the  man  of  the  South  who  counts  not  the  odds.  What  eouM 
withstand  these?  But  their  glitter  little  moved  Matt  W. 
Ransom.  He  was  a  peace  man  in  Raleigh  and  he  was  a 
peace  man  in  Montgomery.  Sadly  he  wrote  his  wife  from 
this  latter  city  that  the  war  spirit  was  running  high,  that 
men  had  lost  thrir  reason,  and,  he  added»  that  his  own 
associates  were  doing  little  to  assist  him  to  cheek  the  rapid 
march  to  destruction.  The  mission  proved  a  failure,  and 
on  the  11th  of  February,  1801,  the  Commission  made  its 
report  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  declaring  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished.  Events  followed  each  other 
with  great  rapidity.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1861,  Fort  Sum- 
ter  fell  On  the  15th  of  April,  18(>1,  President  Lincoln 
made  his  call  for  troops.  Governor  Ellis  firmly  and  dis- 
dainfully replied  that  North  Carolina  would  furnish  no 
troops  to  coerce  her  Southern  brethren,  and  at  once  called 
the  General  Assembly  to  meet  in  extraordinary  session  in 
the  city  of  Raleigh  on  May  1,  1861.  Pursuant  to  the  call, 
the  Legislature  convened  upon  the  appointed  day  and  issued 
a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  people  and  for  the  assemblinar 
of  20,000  volunteers. 
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This  call  for  volunteera  had  scarcely  been  made  when 
Matt  W.  Eansonij  the  member  from  Northampton  County, 
resigned  his  seat,  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
ranks,  bad©  farewell  to  these  historic  halls  and  went  forth 
to  defend  his  native  State,  On  the  8th  of  May,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  and  from  this  date  until  April  9,  18G5,  when 
Appomattox  put  an  end  to  Southern  hopes,  wherever  duty 
called,  or  danger  was  the  thickest,  this  brave  man  could 
always  be  found. 

Of  General  Ransom  as  a  soldier  I  shall  say  but  little. 
His  record  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  extended  com- 
ment Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  rose  by  merit  from  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel to  Major-General  in  Lee's  army;  that  he 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Seven  Pines,  Malvern  Ilill, 
Sharpsburg,  Boone's  Mill,  Suffolk,  Plymouth,  Drewry's 
Bluff,  Port  Steadman,  Pive  Porks,  and  other  battles  around 
Petersburg;  that  he  was  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  des- 
perately wounded  at  Drewry's  Bluff;  that  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Colonel  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment,  the  officers 
of  his  old  command  presented  him  with  a  handsome  sword 
as  a  token  of  their  love  and  admiration;  that  his  brigade 
was  often  commended  for  bravery  in  the  reports  of  his  rank- 
ing officers;  that  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Confederate  Congress  each  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  Com- 
mander Cook  J  of  the  Ram  **  Albemarle/'  and  to  General  Hoke 
and  General  Ransom  and  the  officers  and  men  of  their  re- 
spective commands  for  the  brilliant  victory  at  Plymouth, 
and  that  more  precious  than  all  else,  Ransom's  brigades  so 
conducted  themselves  in  battle  and  under  the  eye  of  Robert 
E.  Lee,  a  man  greater  in  defeat  than  the  greatest  of  his  vic- 
tors, as  to  secure  his  coveted  meed  of  praise-^"Ransom's  two 
brigades  behaved  most  handsomely,"  Lee  reported — and  that 
when  the  curtain  fell  on  this  four  years'  drama  of  carnage, 
at  Appomattox  Ransom  surrendered  41  officers  and  391  en- 
listed men.  General  Ransom  could  never  have  made  such 
a  soldier  as  Stonewall  Jackson.     To  attain  supreme  excel- 
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lence  in  any  department  of  human  endeavor,  one  must  know 
and  love  every  detail  of  his  work.  To  be  a  great  soldier  one 
must  appreciate  the  value  of  the  drill.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  He  must  understand  that  an  army  mtidt 
be  trained  until  it  moves  with  one  will,  with  one  purpose, 
and  almost  as  one  man.  Stonewall  Jackson  knew  this.  In 
the  cold  winter  of  1802,  in  the  bleak  mountains  of  North- 
ern  Virginia,  at  Romney,  Jackson  trained  and  drilled  his 
men  till  they  all  -but  froze  and  mutinied,  when  the  stern 
Puritan,  sore  and  hurt  by  their  conduct,  promptly  tendered 
his  resigTiation. 

At  Aquia  Creek,  in  1891,  General  Ransom  wrote  to 
his  wife  that  **the  stupid  drill  was  very  irksome,  and  that 
such  things  engaged  small  minds  very  anxiously,  and  that 
he  did  not  take  the  field  for  this.**  The  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  average  Southern  army  consisted  in  the 
individual  valor  and  initiative  of  each  officer  and  each  pri- 
vate, while  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  and  mili- 
tary mancEUvres  of  companies,  regiments  and  brigades. 
Colonel  Henderson,  of  the  English  Army,  in  his  life  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  often  refers  to  this  fact.  The  result 
was  practically  an  army  of  "stars" — a  Mettus  Curtius  and 
an  Horatius  without  number  could  be  found  enlisted  under 
the  ''Stars  and  Bars,"  and  Ransom  was  one  of  them.  Ob- 
aer%'e  him  at  Five  Forks,  We  can  see  him  now,  superb  of 
figure,  six  feet  tall^  handsome  as  a  prince,  proud  as  Lucifer, 
picturesque  as  J.  E.  B,  Stuart,  brave  as  Jubal  Early,  splen- 
didly attired,  astride  his  thoroughbred  stallion — his  favorite 
charger,  "Ton."  The  battle  is  on.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  is 
commanding  25,000  well-equipped  men  and  stands  for  the 
cause  of  the  North.  George  Pickett  is  commanding  7,000 
half-ragged  and  half*starved  Confederates,  and  he,  together 
with  his  division  commanders,  Fitz.  Lee  and  Matt  W.  Ran- 
som, stand  for  the  cause  of  the  South.  General  Sheridan 
executes  a  flank  movement  to  cut  off  the  Confederates  from 
their   am\v   at   Petersburg,     It  is  between   four  and   five 
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o'clock  before  the  Union  forces  advance  under  Warren.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  com  plains  of  the  delay  of  his  subordinate  and 
relieves  him  of  his  command,  Warren's  corps  finally  ad- 
vances through  the  undefended  lines  on  the  left  of  the  Con- 
federateSj  getting  completely  in  their  rear,  Sheridan  be- 
gins his  attack  with  Ayers'  Division  on  Ransom's  extreme 
left,  held  by  tho  Tv?enty-fourth  Regiment.  At  first  the 
enemy  are  resisted  and  several  distinct  charges  are  repulsed, 
but  finally  Griffin's  Federal  Division  appears  on  the  scene 
and  it  is  followed  by  Crawford^s.  The  thin  gray  line  of  the 
Confederacy  is  swept  away,  and  the  Fifty-sLxth,  Twenty-fifth, 
Forty-ninth  and  Thirty-fifth  Regiments  are  driven  from  their 
works.  They  form  from  time  to  time  new  lines  of  battle, 
entirely  ignorant  that  the  enemy  have  flanked  them  and  are 
attacking  Pickett  in  the  rear  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
General  Ransom  conceives  it  his  duty  to  make  one  final 
charge  to  break  through  the  enveloping  lines.  One  horse  ha.n 
been  killed  onder  him.  Calling  on  his  brigade  to  follow  him, 
bareheaded,  Ransom  leads  his  brigade  for  the  last  time  in 
a  charge  against  the  enemy.  He  emerges  from  the  woods 
and  is  in  front  of  his  advancing  line;  the  enemy  open  fire. 
The  smoke  clears  away  and  rider  and  horse  are  discovered 
prone  upon  the  ground.  The  cry  runs  down  the  line  that 
the  General  is  shot  and  men  rush  to  save  him  from  capture. 
It  is  even  repeated  in  the  Federal  Army  that  Ransom  has 
been  killed,  and  a  message  to  this  effect  is  wired  to  Major- 
General  Thomas,  a  kinsman  of  General  Ransom,  Suddenly 
Captain  Johnson,  of  the  Thirty-fifth,  and  Captain  Sberrill, 
of  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiments,  rush  forward  and  find  Gen- 
eral Ransom  pinioned  under  his  horse  and  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  in  the  dying  struggles  of  the  noble  animaL  The 
enemy  has  now  closed  in  on  both  flanks  and  on  the  front, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  assistance,  and  yet  there  is  no  thought 
of  surrender.  Under  the  darkness  of  the  approaching  night, 
General  Ransom  and  the  remnant  of  his  men  fall  back 
through  the  small  loop-hole  left^  emptying  into  the  enemy's 
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face  their  last  cartridge.  During  the  night.  General  Eansom 
with  his  remaining  troops  unites  with  General  Anderson's 
corps,  and  together  with  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  Barringer*s  bri- 
gade, heroically  appose  the  enemy's  advance  and  slowly  fall 
back  within  their  own  lines.* 

When  General  Ransom  surrendered  at  Appomattox  it  was 
a  complete  surrender  with  no  mental  reservations.  He  had 
made  a  good  fight  and  had  not  won,  but  he  could  at  least  de- 
serve success.  Koble  were  our  Southern  boys  on  the  field 
of  battle^  but  how  much  nobler  in  defeat!  Lee  showed  us 
our  duty,  and  Ransom  followed  the  leadership  of  the  great 
chieftain.  Our  duty  was  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  obey 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  preserve  an 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  After  Appomattox  came  poverty, 
desolated  farms,  and  decimated  families,  the  Freedman's 
Bureau,  carpet-baggers,  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments,  many  of  our  wise  leaders  disfran- 
chised, and  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  our  late  slaves.  To 
these  great  changes  we  of  the  South  had  to  conform  our 
civilization.  How  well  we  have  done  let  even  our  former 
enemies  now  attest.  During  these  exciting  scenes,  during 
the  process  of  readjustment  and  rehabilitation,  of  becoming 
a  portion  of  the  Union  once  more,  it  is  not  invidious  to  say 
of  General  Ransom  that  North  Carolina  turned  to  him  with 
as  much  confidence  as  to  any  of  her  noble  sons,  and  she  turned 
not  in  vain.  What  was  accomplished  by  the  conservative 
advisers  and  leaders  after  the  Civil  War  has  made  possible 
the  almost  uniform  reign  of  law,  order  and  good  feeling 
which  has  since  prevailed  in  North  Carolina,  giving  her  the 
deserved  reputation  of  being  perhaps  the  most  law-abiding 
State  south  of  the  Potomac 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Ransom  again  took  up 
the  thread  of  life,  engaging  both  in  the  practice  of  the  law 
and  the  tilling  of  the  soiL  During  the  next  few  years  he 
mingled  but  little  in  politics^  but  he  was  not  leading  a  use- 

*Dmchptlon  o(  BbUI«  of  Flv«  Foj-ks,  tftkrs  lareely  from  Col.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn't  Ad- 
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less  or  self-suflBcient  life.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  sixty-nine  and  seventy  were  dark  days  for  North 
Carolina.  This  was  the  embryo  state  of  her  existence 
under  the  new  order  of  things*  What  should  North  Caro- 
lina be  and  what  could  she  do  ?  Unwise  schoolma'ma 
from  the  North,  over-zealous  Abolitionists,  and  carpet* 
baggers  were  putting  strange  and  wrong  notions  in  the  heads 
of  our  late  slaves.  The  Legislature  was  dominated  by  the 
worst  element  of  both  whites  and  blacks,  and  bankrupted  the 
State.  Many  of  our  best  men,  who  had  participated  in  the 
late  war,  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  Petty  stealings  and 
burnings  were  frequent ;  the  courts,  now  presided  over  for  the 
most  part  by  incompetent  judges,  either  in  sympathy  with 
negro  criminaLs  or  hostile  to  the  old-time  white  man,  refused 
to  punish  crime  at  all  or  punished  it  inadequately.  In  the 
Eastern  counties  the  polls  were  literally  surrounded  by  ne- 
groes, so  that  often  many  decent  white  men  who  could  vote 
were  unwilling  to  make  the  efiFort,  women  were  in  terror, 
and  chaos  was  imminent.  The  white  people  organized  to 
regulate  matters,  and  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  came  into  existence. 
Governor  Holden  retaliated  by  proclaiming  martial  law  in 
the  counties  of  Alamance  and  Caswell.  Adolphus  G.  Moore, 
Esq.,  was  arrested  by  Colonel  George  W*  Kirk  upon  the 
charge  of  belonging  to  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  and  for  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  J.  W,  Stevens,  of  Yanceyville,  The  pris- 
oner's attorneys,  A.  S.  Merrimun  and  E.  S.  Parker,  sued  out 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  Chief  Justice  Pearson.  To  the 
demand  of  the  officer  of  the  law  for  the  delivery  of  the  pris- 
oner under  the  great  writ  of  the  State,  Colonel  Kirk  made  this 
reply,  "Tell  your  judge  that  such  things  have  played  out. 
My  orders  come  from  the  Governor,  and  I  will  obey  none 
others."  Upon  reading  the  return  of  the  officer,  Judge  Pear- 
son directs  the  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  exhibit  the 
writ  to  Governor  Ilolden  and  to  say  to  him  that  he  had  no 
power  to  disobey  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  mir  great  Chief  Justice  further  added  that  if  the 
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Executive  does  disobey  the  writ,  the  power  uf  tbe  Judiciary 
ifl  exhausted  and  the  responsibility  must  rest  with  the  Gover- 
nor, llolden  refuses  to  honor  the  writ,  and  sets  forth  his 
reasons  for  so  doing  at  great  length-  Nothing  now  remains 
but  the  trial  of  Mr.  Moore  by  a  drum-head  court  martial ; 
but  not  so.  Graham,  Badger,  B.  F.  Moore  and  Judge  Battle, 
and  his  two  sons,  Kemp  P.  and  Richard  H**  hold  a  confer- 
ence in  the  city  of  Raleigh  to  consider  this  weighty  matter. 
The  minds  of  all  of  them  instinctively  turn  to  General 
Ransom  on  his  Northampton  farm*  They  telegraph  him 
to  corae  to  Raleigh.  A  conference  is  held,  and  Ransom  sug- 
gests that  the  rights  of  the  prisoner  are  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitiition  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  but  lately  been  ratified.  Armed  with  the 
petition  for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  signed  by  Josiah  Tur- 
ner,  and  also  with  a  copy  of  this  new  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  assuredly  had  not  been  intentionally  passed 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  now  to  be  put,  Ransom  has- 
tens to  Elizabeth  City,  the  home  of  George  W.  Brooks,  Dis- 
trict Judge  of  the  United  States.  For  several  days  and 
nights  General  Ransom  and  Judge  Brooks  discuss  the  matter 
and  construe  the  new  amendment.  The  writ  is  finally* 
granted  and  is  made  returnable  at  Salisbury*  The  court 
convenci*.  The  prisoner  is  brought  into  court  by  military 
escort  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Kirk,  The  brave 
judge  looks  up  from  the  bench,  and  observing  these  minions 
of  a  tyrannical  and  self-sufficient  government  in  his  court  of 
justice,  indignantly  orders  them  out,  discharges  the  prisoner, 
and  taxes  the  costs  of  the  entire  proceeding  against  George 
W.  Kirk.  This  brave  act  of  Judge  Brooks  will  be  handed 
down  in  story  and  in  song  till  the  latest  syllable  of  recorded 
time.  He  was  not  a  profound  judge,  but  he  was  an  incor- 
rupt ible  one,  and  he  was  as  firm  as  he  was  honest. 

In  1870  Z.  B,  Vance  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate*  He  was  refused  his  seat  by  that  body.  Hansom 
was  chosen  by  the  succeeding  Legislature  to  fill  the  position. 
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and  took  his  seat  on  April  23,  1872.  When  Senator  Ran- 
som had  taken  the  oath  of  office,  Senator  Thurman,  from  his 
place  in  the  Senate,  arose  and  said:  "I  take  the  liberty  of 
expressing  the  satisfaction  that  I  am  sure  all  of  you  feel  that 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  1861,  every  seat  in  this  body  ia 
filled*  every  State  is  represented.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
the  country  and  the  Senate  may  congratulate  itself  upon." 

We  have  considered  Matt  W,  Ransom  as  a  lawyer  and 
soldier,  and  somewhat  as  an  orator,  but  we  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered him  in  that  forum  which  he  graced  and  adorned  for 
so  great  a  length  of  time,  and  where  he  did  his  best  work, 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  During  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  save  two  years,  he  was  North  Carolina's  senior 
Senator,  and  no  State  ever  had  a  more  faithful  or  efficient 
public  servant.  The  first  words  spoken  by  him  in  a  set 
speech  in  that  august  assemblage  furnished  the  key  to  his 
after  life  and  conduct.  It  was  February  17,  1875,  and  the 
South  and  its  attitude  to  and  treatment  of  the  negro  was 
under  consideration.  Feeling  was  running  high  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  General  Ransom  arose  and  said :  **For  nearly  three 
years  T  have  sat  silently  in  this  chamber,  with  the  hope  that 
by  pursuing  a  course^  as  1  thought,  of  impartial  and  patriotic 
duty  toward  all  and  every  part  of  the  country,  I  might  have 
some  influence  in  satisfying  Northern  Senators  that  the 
South  desired  peace  with  the  North  and  a  restored  and,  fra- 
ternal Union  of  all  the  States  of  the  Republic,"  He  had  sat 
in  the  Senate  three  years  silent.  lie  had  heard  his  State 
and  bis  section  of  our  country  abused  unjustly.  He  could 
remain  silent  no  longer,  and  his  great  speech  made  its  im- 
press upon  our  distracted  nation  and  enriched  the  literature 
of  the  times. 

He  continued  to  pursue  the  course  which  he  had  adopted — 
one  of  silence — on  all  occasions,  eJtcept  now  and  then  t-o 
pay  a  tribute  to  some  dead  Senator,  or  to  utter  a  few  sen- 
tences in  a  running  debate.  He  knew  full  well  that  an 
acrimonious  debate  defeated  its  very  purpose.     It  rekindled 
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fires  of  sectional  bate.  It  convinced  no  one,  and  it  proved 
nothing.  Even  when  the  great  Ben  Hill  made  his  famous 
reply  to  Mr.  Blaine's  attack,  can  any  one  declare  that  at 
the  time  more  good  than  hann  was  thereby  accomplished  ? 
And  so  Senator  Ransom  continued  in  his  quiet  way  to 
do  his  full  duty,  upon  the  committees  and  around  the 
conference  table.  When  it  was  proposed  that  Mrs*  Grant, 
widow  of  General  Grant,  receive  a  pension,  Kansom  voted 
for  the  measure  and  against  his  party  associates.  When 
General  Burnside  passed  away.  General  Kansom  paid  a  hand- 
some tribute  to  his  memory.  His  relations  with  the  great 
Senators  of  our  entire  country,  of  both  political  parties, 
were  always  kind,  and  with  many  of  them  uordial  and  affec- 
tionate. Ednninds  and  Thnnnan,  Conkling  and  Gorman, 
and  Lamar  and  Bayard  were  his  close  frienda  and  admirers. 
These  Senators  had  heard  his  earnest  appeal  for  the  South, 
and  his  devout  prayer  that  all  sections  of  our  common  eomi* 
try  should  bury  their  anger,  that  speech  of  so  much  sin- 
cerity, worth  and  earnestness  from  which  I  have  just  quoted. 
They  had  seen  him  at  the  conclusion  of  that  great  speech  of 
eight  hours  rhiration,  carried  bodily  fmm  the  Senate  cham- 
ber^  exhausted  by  the  exertions  which  he  had  undergone,  and 
each  and  all  knew  that  there  was  not  a  Senator  in  that  cham- 
ber who  would  risk  more  or  go  further  to  give  peace  and 
quiet  once  more  to  our  distracted  country. 

And  the  supreme  test  often  came  to  Bansom,  It  came  in 
1876.  Tilden  had  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  Nearly  all  candid  men  crmeeded  it.  The  South  de- 
manded that  he  he  seated  at  all  hazards,  even  at  the  price  of 
another  fratricidal  strife  if  need  be.  But  Senator  Kansom 
saw  it  otherwise.  He  rarely  made  mistakes  upon  great  ques- 
tions. He  had  a  cool  head,  a  great  fund  of  common  sense, 
and  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  weighty 
matters.  He  and  other  conservative  men  of  the  South  deter- 
mined, tbereforej  to  settle  this  vexed  question  by  arbitration 
and  not  by  force.     And  Senator  Kansom  concluded  to  do  this 
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though,  doubtless,  it  would  cost  him  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
None  knew  better  than  Senator  Ransom  that  North  Carolina 
would  never  forgive  the  man  who  ran  up  the  white  flog  in  the 
face  of  the  enenij,  no  matter  how  imminent  the  danger. 
Under  a  resolution  of  Proctor  Knotty  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed,  who,  in  conjunction  with  seven  from  the  Senate, 
should  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion and  of  the  disputed  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  and 
who  should  recommend  to  Congress  a  course  to  be  followed. 
The  Senate  committee  consisted  of  Edmunds  of  Vermont 
Morton  of  Indiana,  Conkling  of  New  York,  Frelinghuysen  of 
New  Jersey,  Thurman  of  Ohio,  Bayard  of  Delaware,  and 
Ransom  of  North  Carolina. 

The  labors  of  this  commission  were  very  great,  but  the 
ridiculo  heaped  upon  the  entire  scheme  by  the  extremists  of 
both  sections  was  even  greater.  Their  labors  extended  over 
many  weeks  and  they  were  called  upon  to  consider  every 
conceivable  device  for  choosing  the  commission  to  whom 
this  matter  should  finally  be  left  for  arbitrament.  At  one 
time  it  was  suggested  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  pass  upon  the  matter.  The  great 
question  at  issue  was  who  should  constitute  the  fifteenth  man 
and  cast  the  deciding  vote.  It  was  seriously  considered  that 
he  be  chosen  bj  lot.  It  was  at  one  time  suggested  that  the 
fifteenth  arbitrator  be  called  from  some  other  country. 
Lord  Duiferin,  who  then  happened  to  be  in  Canada,  was 
humorously  suggested.  The  bravery  of  this  thing  consisted 
in  this,  that  Ransom  and  his  Democratic  colleagues  from  the 
South,  even  after  they  feared  that  they  were  not  going  to  get 
a  sqnare  deal  in  selecting  the  board  of  arbitrators,  turned 
not  back,  hut  continued  until  the  very  end.  Only  a  brave 
man  is  willing  to  lose  when  in  losing  he  destroys  himself 
and  thereby  saves  his  country.  Such  men  were  Ransom  and 
Bayard  and  Thurman.  And  well  they  were,  for  a  second 
civil  war,  following  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  last  one,  would 
have  been  nne  ton  man  v.     As  finalW  constituted,  the  Elec- 
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toral  Commission  consisted  of  tive  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
five  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  five  Judges  from  the 
Supreme  Court.  Judge  David  Davis  was  to  have  been  the 
fifteenth  man,  but  he  was  unfortunately  called  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  Bench  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  was 
thereby  rendered  ineligible.  As  a  last  resort,  Justice  Brad- 
ley, of  New  York,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  unenviable  position 
of  the  fifteenth  man;  he  whose  vote  always  made  eight  count 
one  more  than  seven.  Senator  Ransom  lost  his  President^ 
but  he  helped  to  save  his  country. 

In  the  life  of  Washington  City,  Senator  Ransom  was  a 
prime  factor;  not  that  he  went  into  Washington  society,  but 
the  wives  and  danghtfrs  and  faniilief*  of  Senators  who  spent 
their  winters  at  the  capital,  and  such  women  as  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land, and  others,  were  quite  overcome  by  the  elegance  of  hia 
manner  and  the  graciousness  of  his  demeanor.  It  was  said 
indeed  that  Mrs.  Cle%'eland  could  not  believe  her  ears 
when  she  heard  that  Senator  Ransom  was  not  supporting 
her  husband,  in  1892,  for  the  Presidency.  She  little  knew 
the  violent  opposition  to  him  in  North  Carolina  at  that 
time,  and  how  good  men  were  actually  charg^ing  that 
President  Cleveland  had  been  purchased,  literally  bought, 
by  the  gold  syndicate.  Mrs.  Cleveland  doubtless  thought 
better  of  our  State  when  in  June,  1908,  she  received  from 
that  greatest  of  Democratic  State  Conventions  in  Charlotte  a 
telegram  of  love  and  confidence  on  tbe  death  of  her  great 
husband.  The  next  time  Ransom  met  President  Cleveland 
after  the  convention  of  1892,  at  which  North  Carolina  had 
deserted  the  ''Old  Man"  for  David  B.  Hill  and  his  likes,  he 
remarked,  "Mr,  President,  I  made  two  mistakes  last  fall. 
My  first  mistake  was  in  holding  my  cotton  too  long,  and  my 
second  mistake  was  in  voting  against  you." 

In  keeping  with  bis  duty  to  the  whole  nation,  Senator  Ran- 
som early  conceived  the  idea  that  the  capital  of  our  country 
ought  to  be  greatly  improved,  that  the  Potomac  flats  should 
be  reclaimed  and  new  parks  provided,  and  he  determined 
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that  Washington  City  should  have  further  assistance  at  the 
hands  of  the  national  government  in  its  heautification  and 
adornment.  To  this  end,  on  the  13th  daj  of  December, 
1881,  he  offered  a  resolution  raising  a  select  committee  on 
the  condition  of  the  Potomac  River  front.  Senator  Ransom 
was  appointed  chairman  of  this  committee,  a  duty  which  he 
was  well  qualilied  to  discharge.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  near  the  Roanoke  River,  and  he 
knew  something  about  the  Roanoke  bottoms,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  any  man  who  is  capable  of  handling  the 
Roanoke  bottoms  will  find  the  Potomac  flats  an  easy  prob- 
lem. In  the  next  place,  Senator  Ransom  fully  appreciated 
the  value  of  a  great  and  magnificent  capital,  either  to  State 
or  Nation,  He  knew  what  Paris  had  done  for  France,  what 
London  had  done  for  England^  what  Berlin  had  done  for 
Germany,  and  he  knew  that  a  people  who  would  grow  and 
prosper  and  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
world  should  not  begrudge  the  money  which  is  expended  in 
the  beautifying  and  adornment  of  tbeir  first  political  city,  of 
their  seat  of  government;  in  a  word,  Senator  Ransom  knew 
the  value  of  a  great  and  all-pervading  national  pride.  The 
appreciation  which  the  citizens  of  Washington  City  showed  to 
our  senior  Senator  for  this  action  of  his  was  most  gratifying: 
to  him.  In  a  familiar  letter  written  July  17,  1882,  to  his 
life-long  friend,  Colonel  Wm.  L.  Saunders,  he  referred  to  bis 
work  on  this  select  committee,  **In  Washington,**  he  wrote, 
"I  have  made  a  big  thing  on  the  Potomac  flats.  I  have  cap- 
tured all  Washington  beyond  question.  T  can  not  well  tell 
you  how  I  have  taken  the  city," 

Senator  Ransom  was  never  deflected  from  bis  course  in 
the  Senate  as  a  messenger  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  It 
was  his  influence  and  his  vote  in  the  Senate  that  confirmed 
Stanley  Matthews  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
this  action  of  the  Senator  brought  down  on  his  head  the  male- 
dictions of  many  good  men  at  home.  Was  it  not  Stanley 
Matthews  who  had  been  sent  by  Hayes  in  1876  as  a  visiting 
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statesman  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  he  not  responsible  in 
part  for  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Tiiden  in  the  memorable  contest 
of  1876  ?  Did  be  not  devise  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
returns  from  Louisiana  were  lost  to  the  Democrats?  Ran- 
som examined  into  these  matters  and  found  the  appointment 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  again  defied  public  sentiment  at  home 
hy  his  vote  to  confirm.  The  next  year  after  Justice  Mat- 
thews took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  the  great  case  of  United 
States  V.  Lee  came  up  for  decision.  The  question  involved 
was  the  title  to  ''ArlingtoTi,"  the  home  of  General  R.  E.  Lee. 
The  Court  was  badly  divided-  Four  Justices,  including  the 
Chief  Justice,  were  against  the  claim  of  General  Lee^s  chil- 
dren, but  live  of  the  Court  were  with  them,  and  Stanley  Mat- 
thews' vote  restored  "Arlington,''  or  its  value,  to  the  Lee 
heirs.  We  may  well  imagine  that  even  Senator  Ransom's 
critics  now  recognized  the  work  of  a  master. 

For  a  great  many  years  Senator  Ransom  was  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  from  North  Carolina.  He  was 
also  Chairman  of  the  important  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Perhaps  the  most  useful  services  that  he  rendered 
his  State,  along  eommercial  lines,  were  by  virtue  of  this 
position.  He  secured  large  appropriations  for  our  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  he  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  commer- 
cial siiprt  many  of  our  chief  seaport^  Wilmington,  by  deepen- 
ing the  channel  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Step  by  step  he 
rose  in  the  council  chambers  of  the  nation,  until  finally  the 
greatest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate — an  honor  attained 
by  BO  other  Southern  man  since  1861 — was  accorded  to  hira; 
be  was  chosen  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  act- 
ing Vice-President.  Another  vote  of  Senator  Ransom  showed 
his  character  and  his  independence.  In  1893  a  fierce  panic 
was  racing  in  the  United  States.  Two  remedies  for  the  evil 
were  suggested.  They  were  diametrically  opposed.  One 
remedy  looked  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  rate  of  10  to 
1,  irrespective  of  the  act  and  conduct  of  any  other  nation  on 
this  Kubjeet.     The  other  remedy  looked  to  the  placing  of  our 
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country  upon  the  gold  standard,  along  with  England,  Ger- 
man j  and  France.  Something  must  be  done  at  once.  The 
credit  of  the  country  was  imperiled.  An  acute  panic  of  enor- 
mous proportions  was  prevailing.  Expert  financiers  declared 
that  the  Silver  Purchase  Clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  must  be 
repealed  at  once  or  the  result  to  our  country  wnnld  be  most 
disastrous  and  the  United  States  would  become  Mexicanizcd, 
Senator  Ransom  took  his  political  life  in  his  hand  and  voted 
to  repeal  the  Silver  Purchase  Clause  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and 
thereby  estranged  thousands  of  friends  in  his  native  State. 
Doubtless  this  intrepid  conduct  of  our  senior  Senator  again 
ingratiated  him  with  the  Sphinx  of  the  White  House,  Grover 
Cleveland. 

It  is  said  that  Senator  Ransom  proposed  to  Senator  Vance 
about  this  time  that  they  should  each  take  the  stump  against 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  stand  boldly  by  the  policy  of  Mr, 
Cleveland,  and  patiently  await  the  result  at  the  ballot  box. 
It  is  said  that  Senator  Vance,  being  a  consistent  believer  in 
the  white  metal»  declined  so  to  do.  We  know  that  Walthall 
and  George  pursued  this  course  in  Mississippi,  and  that  they 
remained  in  the  Senate  until  they  died.  It  is  interesting  to 
speculate  upon  the  probable  result  if  Vance  and  Random 
had  pursued  the  course  above  indicated. 

In  all  the  great  councils  of  his  party,  Ransom  took  a  high 
place.  In  the  naming  of  its  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  in  formulating  the  party  creed,  be  might 
always  be  found  on  the  side  of  conservatism  and  material 
progress.  The  great  property  interests  of  the  country  came 
to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  safest  men  at  Washington. 
His  friendship  for  Mr.  Bayard,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  see 
him  President  of  the  United  States,  is  well  known*  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  each  election  year,  Ransom 
would  return  to  Korth  Carolina  and  participate  actively  in 
the  canvass,  speaking  from  every  stump  assigned  him  by  the 
chairman  of  his  party,  not  selecting  the  large  towns,  but 
going  into   the   remote  sections    and   sometimes   addressing 
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small  audiences.  The  length  of  his  speeches  was  usually 
about  three  hours,  but  no  man  ever  quit  the  meeting  while 
Ransom  was  speaking.  Ue  was  so  earnest  and  dignified,  so 
courteous  withal,  that  men  were  irresistiblj  drawn  to  him; 
and  as  for  the  old  soldiers  who  had  fought  under  him,  they 
came  too,  to  a  man,  and  grasped  his  hand  and  brushed  away 
the  unbidden  tear.  In  his  speeches,  even  on  the  stump,  he 
was  never  known  to  indulge  in  personalities.  He  spoke 
courteously  of  his  opponents,  even  those  residing  in  remote 
States,  but  in  fierce  and  burning  words  he  would  arraign  the 
conduct  of  the  opposing  party,  and  he  would  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  matters  in  dispute  so  many  classic  references,  such 
praise  of  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  such  hope  for  his  State 
and  his  country  if  his  countrymen  would  but  continue  to 
follow  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  that  even  his  po- 
litical opponents  were  dazed  by  his  utterances,  captivated  by 
his  loftinegis  and  flattered  by  his  attentions.  Biennially  the 
great  Senator  would  lay  by  100  bales  of  good  middling  cot- 
ton and  send  the  proceeds  to  the  aecpedited  officials  for  cam- 
paign purposes. 

Senator  Hansom  was  the  most  temperate  of  men.  He  ab- 
solutely eschewed  whiskey  and  tobacco  in  every  form,  and 
his  daily  life  at  Washington  was  one  round  of  service  and  of 
self-abnepration ;  an  orange,  a  cereal,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for 
breakfast ;  a  slight  lunch  at  noon,  milk  toast  and  a  soft  egg 
at  supper  eufficrd  for  him,  and  yet  his  appearance  was  so 
rich,  his  demeanor  so  elegant  and  luxurious,  and  his  views 
so  liberal,  that  many  North  Carolinians  adjudged  him  over- 
indulgent  in  these  things. 

Senator  "Ransom's  course  in  the  Senate  on  more  than  one 
occasion  had  its  influence  on  legislation  hostile  to  the  South. 
Senators  and  CongreFsmen  of  extreme  political  views  had 
concluded  that  the  new  amendmcnta  were  in  the  South  a 
nullity  and  that  they  must  be  given  effect  by  means  of  Fed- 
eral troops  or  marshals  to  guard  the  polls  and  enable  the 
freed  men  to  vote  as  they  chose.  When  General  Hayes  was 
inaugurated  President,  United  States  troops  had  been  finally 
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withdrawn  from  the  South,  but  bitter  and  acrixaonlouB  de- 
bates in  Congress  continued,  and  it  was  openly  charged  that 
colored  men  were  cheated  of  their  rights  or  intimidated  and 
had  no  voice  in  public  matters.  Among  other  remedies  sug- 
gested was  one  to  reduce  representation  in  Congrev  to  the 
basis  of  the  votes  actually  cast  and  announced*  To  aU 
charges  of  fraud  and  force  Southern  Senators  and  Coogreaa- 
men  had  replied  that  the  colored  man  was  ignorant  and  was 
not  qualified  to  vote,  but  thdt  as  soon  aa  he  was  educated  and 
fit  for  citizenship  he  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  that  the 
white  people  of  the  South  were  then  engaged  in  the  duty  of 
edueatiug  the  colored  man  for  citizenship,  and  that  the  whole 
question  was  one  for  adjustment  in  each  individual  com- 
munity. This  statement  of  Southern  Senators  and  CongretM- 
men  was,  for  a  long  time,  taken  at  ita  par  value  and  seemed 
to  put  the  question  somewhat  at  rest,  at  least  so  long  as  the 
Republicans  continued  to  hold  the  Presidency.  But  finally 
two  things  occurred  which  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  In 
1884,  largely  by  means  of  a  solid  South,  the  Democrats  for 
the  first  time  since  the  war  elected  a  Democratic  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon  Southern  men  of  par- 
tisan and  extreme  views  grew  bolder  in  their  utteraneet, 
declaring  that  the  n^ro  should  never  vote  even  if  he  were 
educated  and  qualified,  and  that  the  issue  wa«  one  of  race 
and  not  of  fitness.  In  1888  General  Harrison  defeated  Mr. 
Cleveland  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  Republican  party 
came  into  power  again,  and  now  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Hoar,  it  would  make  fitire  that  the  Democrats  would 
not  again  elect  their  pret^ideut  by  fraudulent  electoral  votes 
from  the  South  f  They  would  remove  the  handicap  of  nearly 
150  electoral  votes  from  the  South  going  solidly  in  every 
election  against  the  Grand  Old  Party,  and  this  they  would 
accomplish  under  tbe  guidance  of  Senator  Hoar  by  means 
of  a  Force  Bill.  I  quote  from  Senator  Hoar's  Autobiugraphy 
of  Seventy  Years:  ''In  December,  1889,  the  Republican  party 
succeeded  to  the  legislative  power  in  the  country  for  the  first 
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time  in  fourteen  jeare.  Since  1873  there  bad  been  a  Demo- 
cratic President  for  four  years,  and  a  Democratic  House  or 
Senate  or  both  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  There  was  a  general 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  constituted  for  fourteen  years  of  that 
time,  and  that  the  Presidency  itself  when  occupied  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  represented  nothing  but  usurpation,  by  which, 
in  large  districts  of  the  country,  the  will  of  the  people  had 
been  defeated.  There  were  some  faint  denials  at  the  time 
when  these  claims  were  made  in  either  House  of  Congress 
as  to  elections  in  the  Southern  States.  But  nobody  eeems  to 
deny  now,  that  the  charges  were  true,  Mr.  Senator  Tillman, 
of  South  Carolina,  stated  in  my  hearing  in  the  Senate: 
*We  took  the  Government  away.  We  stuffed  ballot  boxes. 
We  shot  them.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  have  done  the  same  thing.  I  see  it 
in  his  eye  right  now.  He  would  have  done  it.  With  that 
system — ^force,  tissue  ballots,  etc., — we  got  tired  ourselves. 
Bo  we  called  a  Constitutional  Convention,  and  we  eliminated, 
as  I  said,  all  of  the  colored  people  whom  we  could  under  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  remarkable  change  that  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  dream  of  the  Republicans;  to  remind  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  North,  that  your  slogans  of  the  past — 
brotherhood  of  man  and  fatherhood  of  God — have  gone 
glimmering  down  the  ages.  The  brotherhood  of  man  exists 
no  longer,  because  you  shoot  negroes  in  Illinois,  when  they 
come  in  competition  with  your  labor,  and  we  shoot  them  in 
South  Carolina  when  they  come  in  competition  with  us  in 
the  matter  of  elections*  You  do  not  love  them  any  better 
than  we  do.  You  used  to  pretend  that  you  did ;  but  you  no 
longer  pretend  except  to  get  their  votes.  You  deal  with  the 
Filipinos  just  as  3'ou  deal  with  the  negroes,  only  you  treat 
them  a  heap  worse.*  No  Democrat  rose  to  deny  his  statement, 
and,  as  far  as  T  know,  no  Democratic  paper  contradicted  it. 
The  Republicans,  who  bad  elected  President  Harrison  and 
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a  Republican  House  in  1888,  were  agiecd,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  to  the  duty  of  providiBg  a  remedy  for  this 
great  wrong." 

Senator  Koar  actively  set  about  to  purge  and  purify  the 
Southern  ballot  box!  In  true  New  England  fashion  he 
consulted  not  ouly  his  associates  in  the  Senate,  taking  special 
counsel  of  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  but  also  conferred 
freely  with  friends  in  the  other  House.  Meantime,  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  appointed  a  select  committee 
to  consider  and  report  a  bill  on  this  subject.  The  work  of 
the  committee  was  speedily  accomplished.  The  bill  was  rap- 
idly put  through  the  House  and  was  sent  over  to  the  Senate, 
It  had  passed  the  House,  It  had  the  active  support  of  a 
militant  and  great  party,  and  it  must  now  become  a  law. 
Senator  Hoar  declared  that  *'it  %vas  a  very  simple  raeasnre/* 
and  Senator  Hoar  would  make  no  slip,  no  mistake  this  time. 
He  would  go  himself  and  see  every  Republican  Senator,  and 
obtain  his  opinion  upon  this  question  in  advance.  And  go 
he  did<  And  got  their  opinion,  and  it  was  favorable  to  hia 
simple  little  bill.  And  the  agreement  which  they  all  with 
one  accord — this  majority  of  the  entire  Senate — ^did  sign 
with  their  hands  and  the  original  of  which  Senator  Hoar  had 
in  his  possession  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  provided  that 
Mr.  Hoar's  Federal  election  law  should  be  taken  up  the  very 
first  day  of  the  next  session,  and  be  pressed  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  business.  Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  Senator 
Hoards  bill  had  the  right  of  way  at  the  December  session. 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night  it  was  debated.  Par- 
liamentary tactics  were  resorted  to.  The  hope  of  the  South 
rose  and  fell.  It  seemed  almost  certain  that  this  measure 
would  become  a  law,  and  in  its  train  would  follow  bloodshed, 
disorder,  and  demoralization  at  the  South.  A  motion  was 
finally  made  to  lay  it  aside  for  other  business,  and,  strange 
to  relate,  the  motion  prevailed  by  a  bare  majority.  Senator 
Hoar  conld  not  understand  how  it  all  came  about.  How 
those  Republican  Senators  who  had  promised  him  in  writing 
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to  vote  for  the  bill,  should  have  finally  voted  against  it  "I 
never  have  known  by  what  process  of  reasoning  they  recon- 
ciled their  action  with  their  word/'  Senator  Hoar  sadly  re- 
marks on  page  156  of  bis  book. 

I  think  I  can  enlighten  Senator  Hoar  upon  this  question. 
This  bill  was  defeated  by  Matt  W,  Kansom,  and  other  conserv- 
ative men  in  the  Senate.  He  bad  waited  years  and  years  for 
just  such  an  occasion  to  serve  his  people.  His  votes  had  often 
been  censured*  He  had  often  been  misunderstood  at  home* 
Often-times  he  had  been  accused  of  truckling  to  the  North, 
and  not  standing  by  the  South.  He  had  voted  for  pensioning 
the  Northern  soldiers*  He  had  praised  the  great  Northern 
dead,  as  they  had  passed  away.  He  had  mingled  in  social  in- 
tercourse freely  with  the  great  Senators  and  their  families  of 
the  opposite  political  party.  He  had  declared  on  Memorial 
Day,  in  Ealcigh,  in  May,  1870,  ''I  thank  God  there  are  flowers 
enough  in  this  be&utiiul  land  of  the  South  to  strew  upon  the 
graves  of  those  who  fell  alike  in  the  Gray  and  the  Blue,  and 
there  are  hearts  pure  and  large  enough  and  hands  gentle  and 
generous  enough  to  perform  the  kindly  duty,"  And  men  of 
the  North  and  men  of  the  West  knew  that  Ransom  meant 
every  word  that  he  had  said  on  this  subject.  And  so  when 
the  critical  time  had  arrived,  and  Ransom  made  his  appeal 
to  these  men  not  to  pass  this  iniquitous  bill,  not  to  strike 
down  the  people  of  the  South,  but  to  leave  this  matter  to 
them  for  final  settlement,  trusting  to  their  honor  and  trusting 
to  their  fairness,  his  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain,  and  the 
Senators  rallied  around  him,  and  the  bill  was  defeated.  Gor- 
man, of  Maryland,  was  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  great 
fight  against  the  enactment  of  the  Force  Bill.  A  few  years 
after  all  danger  had  passed,  Senator  Gorman  was  at  a  ban- 
quet in  New  York,  when  the  question  of  the  "Force  Bill  was 
being  discussed  in  a  friendly  fashion.  It  was  then  that  Sen- 
ator Gorman  said  that  more  credit  for  the  defeat  of  the  Force 
Bill  was  due  to  Senator  Ransom  than  to  himself  and  all  the 
other  Senators  combined*     He  declared  that  Senator  Ran- 
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som  could  not  he  induced  to  leave  the  Senate  Chamber  either 
night  or  day  during  the  pendency  of  the  bill,  that  he  was 
unwilliDg  to  relax  his  watchfulness  for  one  minute,  that  he 
exercised  ail  his  powers  of  argument,  persuasioHj  defiance 
and  threats,  to  secure  votes  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and 
prevent  the  support  of  it,  that  he  was  most  resourceful  and 
tactful  in  arguments,  appeals,  and  parliamentary  expedients 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill.  "Often  times  during  these 
days,"  fiaid  Senator  Gorman,  "myself  and  others  felt  de- 
pressed— almost  hopeless— but  Ransom  never  lost  faith  or 
comrage.  At  every  suggestion  of  friend  or  foe  of  amend- 
ment, or  amelioration  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  Senator 
Ransom  refused  to  listen,  insisting  that  the  bill  was  eternally 
and  intrinsically  wrong  in  principle,  and  cruel  and  unjust 
to  his  people,  and  that  it  must  be  defeated  at  all  hazards," 
Senator  Gorman  likewise  declared  that  but  for  Ransom,  he 
verily  believed  that  the  Force  Bill  could  not  have  been  de- 
feated, that  he  was  the  most  popular  man  at  the  time  In  the 
Senate,  and  that  he  secured  in  opposition  to  the  bill  some 
Senators  whom  none  other,  perhaps,  could  have  influenced, 
and  induced  other  Senators  to  remain  neutral  who,  but  for 
hira  would  have  espoused  the  passage  of  the  bill;  when 
urged  to  take  some  rest  and  admonished  that  the  nervous 
strain  was  too  great  for  him.  Senator  Ransom  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  appeals,  and  declared  that  he  would  die  at  his  post 
in  opposition  to  this  bill  rather  than  to  permit  such  an  in- 
famous measure  to  be  fastened  upon  his  people.'* 
**IIic  labor ^  hoc  opus  est" 

One  shudders  as  he  thinks  of  the  results  that  would  have 
followed  in  the  train  of  such  a  Force  Bill.  If  Federal  troops 
had  taken  part  in  Southern  elections,  violence  and  bloodshed 
would  have  ensued.  Southern  folk  are  much  too  hot-blooded 
for  such  restraints.  So  thoroughly  did  Senator  Ransom  and 
his  colleagxies  do  the  work  of  opposition,  that  the  Force  Bill, 
and  all  like  bills  are,  we  trust,  dead  and  buried  forever. 

Of  Senator  Ransom  as  a  statesman,  Goldwin  Smith  de- 
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clared  that  his  value  to  the  Southern  States  was  beyond 
coniputation,  and  even  Mr.  Blfline  saw  in  Hansom  such 
moderation  of  views  and  agreeableness  of  manner,  as  to  give 
him  great  influence  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  fall  elections  of  1894  were  disastrous  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  This  result  was  accomplished  by  a  combination 
of  the  Republicans  and  Populists,  and  Senator  Ransom  was 
retired  from  the  Senate  in  March,  1895.  Shortly  there- 
after he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  which  position  he  filled  for  about  two  years,  resign- 
ing on  account  of  the  unfavorable  climate  and  of  a  longing 
for  the  Old  North  State.  Returning  to  the  simple  pleasures 
of  his  country  life,  be  brought  with  bim  not  only  the  large 
salary,  which  the  position  of  Ambassador  to  Mexico  carries, 
but  also  a  handsome  stipend,  greater  than  his  entire  salary,  as 
arbitrator  in  a  matter  of  much  consequence.  With  these 
large  sums  of  money,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
several  abundant  crops,  and  of  timber  cut  from  his  bottom 
lands,  he  paid  his  debts,  added  to  his  estates,  and  placed  him- 
self in  a  position  of  comfort  and  affluence  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 

Perhaps  no  citizen  of  the  State  was  ever  more  highly  es- 
teemed, almost  venerated,  than  was  Senator  Ransom,  from 
the  time  he  returned  from  Mexico  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Wherever  he  went  admiring  throngs  followed  him,  and  he  was 
ever  spoken  of  as  the  Grand  Old  Roman.  Senator  Ransom 
was  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife  and  children.  He  did  not 
connect  himself  with  any  church,  though  he  had  a  sustaining 
faith  in  God,  and  wrote  earnest  and  frequent  letters  to  Mrs. 
Ransom  from  the  fields  of  battle,  manifesting  a  desire  and 
intent  to  enter  the  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Senator  Ransom  was  a  man  of  superb  figure.  He  was  full 
eix  feet  tall,  his  weight  was  about  two  hundred  pounds,  his 
hair  and  beard,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  were  very  dark. 
He  had  a  prominent  nose,  his  countenance  was  noble,  and 
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his  eye  betokened  the  worth  of  the  man.  His  head  was  much 
above  the  average  in  size.  His  conversation  was  clean  and 
chaste.  His  speeches  were  lofty  and  elevated.  His  illustra- 
tions and  anecdotes  were  classic,  and  truly  may  it  be  said  of 
him  that  his  canvass  of  our  State  elevated  and  ennobled  her 
citizenship.  Senator  Ransom  was  no  such  trained  lawyer 
as  Senator  Badger,  He  was  not  a  student  and  a  scholar  like 
Senator  Graham.  He  had  not  the  technical  knowledge  of 
Senator  Haywood,  nor  was  he  a  popular  idol  like  Senator 
Vance.  But  in  his  influence  vnth  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  Departments,  and  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  services  which  his  peculiar  talents  en- 
abled him  to  render  to  the  South,  he  was  superior  to  them  alL 
In  fine,  Kansom  was  the  Senator — every  inch  of  him.  When 
he  took  his  seat  in  that  august  body,  he  made  a  fixed  resolve. 
BO  to  conduct  himself  in  his  high  office  that  the  best  thought 
of  the  world  would  approve  his  conduct,  and  that  no  critic 
could  point  to  North  Carolina  as  a  narrow  or  provincial 
State. 

Senator  Ransom  was  no  less  fortunate  in  his  death  than  in 
his  long  and  brilliant  career  as  orator,  soldier,  statesman. 
When  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
beautiful  Tweed  and  the  hills  beyond  he  turned  to  his  son- 
indaw,  Lockhart,  and  said:  "Be  a  good  man,  Lockhart,  be 
a  good  man,"  and  instantly  passed  away.  Ransom*s  death 
was  not  unlike  Scott's.  For  some  months  the  venerable  Sen- 
ator had  not  appeared  to  be  in  robust  health.  But  it  was 
the  way  with  those  heroic  men  not  to  complain.  So  his 
friends  were  not  apprehensive.  His  devoted  wife  and 
daughter  had  not  returned  from  their  accustomed  summer 
trip  to  Blowing  Rock.  Three  of  his  sons  were  about  the 
quiet  country  home,  A  beautiful  October  day  was  drawing 
to  its  close.  The  noble  Senator  had  remained  indoors  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  conversing 
with  his  sons  when,  suddenly,  the  swift  messenger  came  to 
him,  and  the  fearless  old  man,  with  a  bright  eye  and  sua- 
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taining  courage,  turned  to  hia  boys  aud  said,  **T)o  right,  boys, 
always  do  right.  God  bless  your  mother.  I  am  goiDg." 
And  in  an  instant,  he  was  indeed  gone  to  his  reward. 

The  day  after  hia  death,  Joseph  P.  Caldwell,  the  Senator^a 
friend  and  champion,  under  the  editorial  caption,  *^Dead, 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen/'  declared  in  broken  accents  that 
the  greatest  of  North  Carolinians  had  answered  the  final 
summons.  And  Josephus  Daniels,  who  had  not  always 
agreed  with  the  Senator,  said,  editorially,  that  in  many  re- 
spents,  he  attained  greater  reputation  than  any  other  citixen 
who  has  represented  this  State  in  the  Federal  Congress. 
Can  we,  men  of  Carolina,  measure  up  to  this  national  stand- 
ard? Shall  we,  as  Ransom  did,  stand  for  large  and  great 
things  ?  Can  we  catch  the  lesson  of  his  life :  No  man  shall 
advocate  principles  simply  because  they  are  popular.  No 
man  shall  resort  to  the  cheap  tricks  of  the  demagogue  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  people*  No  public  servant  shall 
vote  for  a  measure,  simply  berause  it  is  popular,  but  he  shall, 
in  accordance  with  his  best  judgment,  espouse  only  those 
equal  measures  which  the  mature  thought  of  the  world  ap- 
proves^ and  he  shall  do  all  these  things  qnietly^  deliberately 
and  unafraid. 

"For  him,  who  ifi  a  huftdred  battles  stood 
Scorning  the  cannon's  mouth, 
Grimy  with  llame  unci  r<*d  with  focman's  blood, 
For  thy  9we€t  sake,  O  South; 

Who,  wIm  a«  brave,  yielded  his  conquered  sword 

At  a  vnin  war'a  surceaRe, 
And  spoke,  thy  champion  still,  the  BtatesmaJi's  word 
In  the  calm  halla  of  peace; 

Who  preaaed  the  ruddy  wine  to  thy  faint  lips, 

Where  thy  torn  body  lay, 
And  flaw  afar  time'H  white  in-sailing  ships 

Bringing  a  happier  day. 

Oh,  mourn  for  him,  dear  land  that  gave  him  birth! 

fiow  low  thy  Borrowing  hpadl 
Let  thy  seared  leaves  fall  silent  on  the  earth 

Whereunder  Iir  Ilea  deadl 

In  field  «nd  hall,  in  valor  and  in  grace, 

In  wisdom's  livery, 
Gentle  arid  brave,  he  moved  with  knightly  pace 

A  worthy  son  of  thee!'*i 

I  Matt  W.  Ran*otn.    By  John  Cli»rl«  McNeill.     In  **  Poems,  Meny  and  Sad/' 
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A  Personal  Tribute 


BY  A.  n.  BOYDEN 

StAte  Seofttor  from  the  Twenty-alxth  DiaMel. 


Mr.  Chaimian: 

Matt  W,  Ransom  was  a  patriot,  an  orator,  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman.  He  was  all  that,  and  he  was  also  a  God-fearing, 
Christian  gentleman.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  was  my 
warm  personal  friend,  and  I  am  glad  this  opportiiiiity  is 
afforded  me  to  pay  an  humhle  tribute  to  his  honored  mem- 
ory. 

I  have  seen  him  amid  the  shock  of  battle  as  undaunted, 
cool  and  intrepid  he  sat  upon  his  horse  while  amid  the  storm 
of  bullets  and  plunging  iron  from  the  fiery  cannon's  mouth 
he  led  bis  cheering  men  to  a  glorious  victory, 

I  have  seen  his  magnificent  presence  upon  the  hustings 
when  for  hours  he  held  the  listening  multitude  entranced 
with  his  matchless  oratory,  as  with  his  eloquent  tongue  he 
pleaded  with  his  people  for  the  integrity  of  his  State  and 
for  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy. 

I  have  seen  him  upon  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate 
where  for  twenty-four  years  he  served  his  State  and  coun- 
try with  such  conspicuous  ability,  and  where  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  that  greatest  deliberative 
body  on  earth.  There  I  have  heard  his  voice  in  eloquent 
tones  pleading  for  his  stricken  Southland,  which  he  loved 
80  much. 

His  place  in  history  is  among  the  State's  immortals, 
and  his  friends,  and  the  people  of  the  State  honor  themselves 
and  honor  the  State  in  placing  this  splendid  bust  of  him  in 
the  Capitol  among  the  State's  dead  statesmen,  where  it  will 
be  an  inspirstion  to  the  youth  of  our  land  to  stimulate  their 
ambition  to  serve  their  State  with  love  and  fidelity  as  he  did. 

General  Ransom  loved  his  friends,  and  no  man  had  truer, 
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more  loyal  and  devoted  friends.  His  soldiers  loved  him  and 
followed  him  wherever  he  led.  The  people  loved  him,  and 
honored  him  with  the  highest  position  within  the  gift  of  the 
State.  His  devotion  to  North  Carolina  was  unbounded,  and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  for  her  honor. 

He  was  an  honest  man,  and  his  integrity  and  uprightness 
in  both  public  and  private  life,  his  splendid  manners,  but 
simple  life,  are  a  glorious  heritage  to  his  family  and  his 
friends. 

Whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  in  adversity  or  prosperity, 
for  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  a  leader,  a  defender  and 
deliverer  of  our  people.  He  had  been  with  them  on  thf 
march,  at  the  campfire,  in  the  lurid  flames  of  battle,  in  fam- 
ine and  pestilence.  He  suffered  with  them  amid  the  pangB 
of  cold  and  hunger. 

As  he  led  and  guided  them  then,  so  when  the  terrible  con- 
flict was  over,  amid  the  cruel,  sorrowful  days  of  reconstruc- 
tion, he  guided  and  led  them  through  a  wilderness  of  woes 
back  to  freedom  and  peace,  to  a  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

While  he  may  have  had  deep  and  powerful  impulses  and 
resentments  at  times,  his  great  heart  always  beat  in  tender 
sympathy  and  charity  for  the  poor,  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed. 

His  magnanimity  and  sense  of  justice  were  deep  and 
strong,  and  his  kindly  nature  as  sweet  and  tender  as  a 
woman's. 

If  I  could  only  do  this  great,  good  man,  my  friend,  jus- 
tice; if  I  could  only  portray,  as  his  eloquent  tongue  could, 
his  life  and  character  and  his  virtues,  it  would  give  me  su- 
preme joy. 

But  his  great  deeds,  his  life  and  his  virtues  are  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and  affectionate  people. 

"When  he  died  he  left  a.  lofty  uame, 
A  light,  a  landmark  on   the  cliffs  of  fame'/' 
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Senator  Ransom  as  a  Private  Citizen 


BY  B,  S.   GAY 

RcpreMDUUve  tram  NorthAmptcn  County. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  the  representative  here  of  the  good  people  of  North- 
ampton Count  J,  the  home  of  Gpiieral  Ransom,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  RepresentativeSj  I  thank  the  His- 
torical Commission  for  the  splendid  bust  of  the  soldier,  statt'S- 
man,  and  devoted  patriot,  which  is  an  expression  of  your 
own  public  spirited  patriotism,  jour  appreciation  of  his 
great  qualities  of  mind  and  soul,  and  of  his  noble  deeds  in 
war  and  in  peace,  and  of  jour  love  of  the  "True,  the  Beau- 
tiful and  the  Good."  I  shall  ever  remember  with  pride  that 
I  was  so  honored  as  to  participate,  although  so  feebly,  with 
the  statesmen  and  orators  who  have  met  here  to  do  honor  to 
him,  who,  while  living,  "crowned  himself  with  living  bays," 

You  have  been  told  in  eloquent  words,  as  only  the  scholar 
and  orator  could  tell,  of  his  heroic  deeds  in  times  that 
tried  men's  souls;  of  his  bravery  and  moral  courage  in 
times  of  peace  no  less  than  in  times  of  war;  and  of  his  de- 
votion to  duty,  which  nerved  him  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
his  people,  as  he  saw  them,  against  their  opinions  some- 
times, unawed  bj  impending  political  and  financial  ruin.  It 
has  been  recited  to  you  how  he  concentrated  all  his  powers 
of  mind  and  soul,  while  United  States  Senator,  to  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  lately  hostile  sec- 
tions for  the  salvation  of  his  own  loved  Southland,  and 
the  glory  of  the  whole  country.  You  have  been  told  how, 
by  his  wisdom,  bis  tact,  and  his  magnetic  influence  he,  as 
no  other  man  could  have  done,  prevented  the  enactment  of 
the  Force  Bill,  which  would  probably  have  precipitated  an- 
other war  between  the  States,  and  would  certainly  have  pro- 
longed the  horrors  of  sectional  discord  for  generations.    Yon 
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have  been  told  how,  when  the  best  men  of  the  State  were 
incarcerated,  and  were  to  be  convicted  without  law,  by  the 
infamous  Kirk,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  power- 
less, and  the  State  ''Judiciary  was  exhausted"  in  fact,  the 
wisest  and  best  lawyers  and  statesmen  looked  to  Ransom  as 
the  only  Moses  who  could  solve  the  seemingly  insolvable  prob- 
lem, and  how  he,  as  ever,  measured  up  to  the  great  occasion, 
and  with  the  persuasive  powers,  the  persistency,  and  the  mag- 
netism which  he  only  possessed,  influenced  Judg^e  Brooks,  of 
the  Federal  Court,  to  have  the  writ  enforced,  and  thereby  es- 
tablished the  authority  of  law  and  civil  government  in  North 
Carolina,  and  drove  the  gamblers  and  money  changers  out 
of  the  temple  of  government.  Neither  is  it  in  my  province 
to  relate  to  yon  that^  on  another  occasion,  in  1902,  when  the 
revenues  of  the  State  were  inadequate  to  the  appropriationa 
made  for  the  public  schools,  and  when  there  was  no  au- 
thority from  the  Legislature  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  public  schools  must  be  closed,  how  that 
most  unselfish  of  patriots,  the  superb  Aycock,  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  whose  magnificent  powers  of  soul  and 
mind  were  consecrated  to  the  uplift  of  his  people,  called  to- 
gether the  wise  men  of  the  State  to  see  if  some  way  could 
not  be  devised  whereby  the  honor  of  the  State  might  be  pre- 
served, and  the  doors  of  the  public  schcHDls  might  be  kept 
open  to  the  children  of  the  State.  I  say  it  is  not  my  part 
to  tell  you  that  the  noble  Ransom  came  then  again  to  the 
rescue  of  the  State,  and  proposed  to  be  one  of  fifty  to  give 
$250,000  to  keep  the  schools  open  ;  and  when  that  could  not 
be,  how  he  authorized  the  Governor  to  draw  on  him  for 
$5,000  for  that  purpose,  declaring  that  the  schools  should 
not  close, — ^yet  these  are  facts!  These  themes  were  for 
stronger  men,  and  you  know  how  well  they  have  done  their 
part  in  your  hearing  to-night. 

It  becomes  me  to  tell  you  of  General  Ransom  aa  the  peo- 
ple at  his  home  knew  him,  and  as  I  knew  him*  Tn  the  few 
rainutes  which  have  been  kindly  allotted  to  me,  T  can  but 
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touch  upon  some  few  of  his  acts,  but  I  hope  these  will  show 
you  the  underlying  principles  which  guided  and  controlled 
his  life. 

While  he  yet  resided  in  his  native  coimty  of  Warren,  he 
bad  wooed  and  won  Miss  Pattie  Exum,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous belles  of  Northampton,  a  county  still  noted  for  her 
beautiful  and  splendid  women.  She  was  cultured,  modest, 
pure— a  model  Southern  young  woman — and  no  other  civili- 
zation has  produced  such.  They  were  married  in  1853, 
while  he  was  living  in  Warren,  his  native  county.  In  1856 
they  moved  to  Northampton  County,  and  lived  on  her  mag- 
nificent Roanoke  farm  "Verona,"  five  miles  from  Jackson. 
Mrs,  Ransom  was  the  owner  of  broad  acres  of  Roanoke  lands, 
and  a  large  number  of  negroes,  and  of  teams,  etc.,  which  she 
had  inherited.  Besides  the  staple  crops  of  cotton  and  corn, 
to  which  these  fertile  lands  were  so  well  adapted,  they  had 
great  pastures  of  clover  and  grasses  on  which  roamed  brood 
mares  and  colts,  Jersey  cows  and  calves,  and  sheep  and  frisk- 
ing lambs.  Mrs.  Ransom  had  a  drove  of  one  hundred  tur- 
keys, and  was  a  model  housekeeper.  Is  it  strange  that  they 
loved  this  spot  so  well  ?  It  is  now  hallowed  ground,  for  in  it 
was  buried  General  Ransom,  beside  his  brilliant  and  noble 
son,  Thomas  R,  Ransom,  who  was  only  permitted  to  view 
the  Canaan  of  Fame,  and  who  died  a  few  years  before  his 
father^  between  whom  was  a  most  beautiful  attachment. 
Here  too,  was  buried  their  first  born,  a  beautiful  little  girl, 
about  whom  he  used  to  write  so  sweetly  from  the  camp  in  the 
tender  letters  to  Mrs.  Ransom.  These  letters  are  models, 
breathing  tenderest  love,  noblest  ambition,  and  deepest  grati- 
tude and  strongest  trust  in  God. 

Mrs,  Ransom  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  her  noble  hus- 
band, and  throughout  their  married  life  there  was  a  mutual 
devotion  and  unity  of  purpose.  General  Ransom  was  always 
gallant,  ^rentle*  and  devoted  to  her,  even  up  to  his  death.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Lewis,  of  Jackson,  their  family  physician,  who  was 
frequently  in  their  home,  and  others,  have  often  told  me 
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of  this  beautiful  relationship.  They  both  loved  the  country, 
and  the  home  life.  They  were  both  devoted  to  their  children, 
and  desired  them  educated  at  the  home  schools  and  at  Hor- 
ner's, and  at  the  State  University.  For  these  reasons  (and 
for  a  long  time  their  financial  condition  would  have  pre- 
vented it)  Mrs.  Ransom  never  lived  in  Washington. 

In  18G7  he  was  farming  very  largely*  While  labor  at  that 
time  was  cheap,  all  the  other  expenses  were  very  great 
Corn  sold  for  $7  or  $8  per  barrel ;  flour  for  $15,  and  Western 
meat  for  20  cents  per  pound ;  and  Peruvian  guano,  the  only 
kind  used  then,  sold  for  $S0  per  ton.  Horses  were  also  pro- 
portionately high.  General  Ransom  expected  to  make  500 
bales  of  lint  cotton ;  on  account  of  the  extremely  wet  June  and 
July  and  August,  and  the  unusuall\'  early  frosts,  he  did  not 
make  50  bales.  His  was  the  experience  of  many  other  Roa- 
noke farmers.  The  result  was  that  he  lost  nearly  everything 
but  Mrs.  Ransom's  land*  Mrs,  Ransom  told  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  they  had  to  deny  themselves  sugar  and  coffee  the 
whole  winter  of  1867.  Nothing  daunted,  he  rented  a  home 
in  Garysburg^  moved  his  family  there,  and  opened  a  law 
office  across  the  Roanoke  River  at  Weldon,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  lucrative  practice  which  he  retained  so  long  as  he 
could  attend  to  it,  for  two  or  three  years.  But  the  home  on 
the  farm,  and  farm  life  were  irresistibly  attractive  to  him, 
and  he  could  not  but  divide  his  time  there.  Born  and  reared 
on  his  fa  therms  farm,  near  the  famous  Shocco  Springs,  in 
Warren  County,  where  the  sweetest  waters  gushed  from 
shaded  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  rich,  red  clay  hills,  over- 
flowing into  the  murmuring  brooklets,  where  man  and  boast 
were  refreshed ;  where  the  hillsides  were  carpeted  with  blos- 
soming clover  and  green  pastures,  on  which  horses  and  cows 
and  sheep  grazed  and  colts  and  calves  and  lambs  gamboled; 
where  the  gentle  breezes  rolled  the  golden  wheat  fields  into 
graceful  ocean-like  waves;  where  giant  oaks  bravely  stood 
guard  over  the  yet  unconquered  forests;  where  the  air  was 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  wild  honeysuckle,  and  yellow 
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jessamine  and  apple  blossoms ;  where  tbe  mocking  bird  sang 

60  sweet] J,  and  tbe  ''cock's  shrill  clarion,'*  and  deep  bass  of 
tbe  big  bullfrog,  and  tbe  bob-white's  tenor,  and  merry  whistle 
and  song  of  the  happy  plowboy  made  a  grand  chorus  of 
melody ;  and  where,  later  on,  the  lovely  blossoms  developed 
into  blushing  peaches,  golden  apples,  luscious  grapes  and  the 
fleecy  cotton  and  "the  full  corn  in  the  ear/'  as  the  reward  of 
labor  and  skill,  and  the  barns  were  filled  with  com  aud 
wheat — it  was  amid  such  scenes  and  surroundings  as  these, 
where  surely  the  "land  flowed  with  milk  and  honey*'  that 
Matt  W.  Ransom  grew  up  from  infancy  to  manhood.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  he  always  thereafter  so  loved  the  simple 
home-life  on  the  farm  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  teeming 
ground^  the  generous  Roanoke  lands^  were  so  attractive  to 
him  I     These  memories  never  faded,  and,  as  in  aH  cases, 

"Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
A»  streaniB  thvlt  i-hanne]  deeper  wear/' 


Here  he  communed  with  nature  and  imbibed  that  deep 
reference  for  nature's  God.  Amid  such  scenes,  drinking 
the  health-giving  waters  and  inhaling  the  pure  air  was  de- 
veloped that  kingly  form,  that  masterful  intellect  and 
breadth  of  soul  which  sympatliized  with  all  creatures  that 
could  love  and  suffer.  Ilere  he  learned  from  the  majestic 
and  silent  oaks  to  brave  all  assaults,  whether,  as  he  believed, 
from  mistaken  friends  or  bitter  foea,  and  keep  silent,  await- 
ing vindication  by  time  and  cooler  reason,  having  supreme 
faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Like  the  noble  old  Roman,  Nathaniel  Macon,  his  grand- 
uncle,  he  loved  the  soil,  the  simple  life  of  the  farm,  and  he 
loved  fine  cattle  and  had  a  great  weakness  for  splendid  horses. 
When  he  did  not  have  one  cent  to  spare,  he  could  not  resist 
the  purchase  of  the  famous  stallion  "Red  Dick,''  for  $1,200. 
And  Mrs*  Ransom,  with  clearer  judgment  on  such  matters, 
uncomplainingly  yielded  to  the  gratification  of  this  weak- 
ness. 
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You  have  been  told  about  hia  having  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  term  for  which  Governor 
Vance  had  been  elected,  but  which  hia  unremoved  disabili- 
ties prevented  him  frcm  serving,  but  you  have  not  been  told 
that  General  Ransom  equally  divided  with  Governor  Vance 
the  salary  of  $5,000  allowed  and  paid  him  the  first  year  of 
this  term.  Yet  such  was  the  fact,  and  Govenor  Vance,  soon 
after  hia  inauguration  as  Governor,  when  it  was  suggested 
that  influence  would  be  e:serted  to  have  him  elected  United 
States  Senator  by  the  Legislature,  to  succeed  General  Ran- 
som, answered  that  he  would  not  oppose  Ransom,  that  he  was 
hifl  friend;  that  Hansom  had  been  paid  the  salary  for  the 
first  year  of  the  terra,  and  equally  divided  it  with  him  at  a 
time  when  it  amounted  to  something  to  him,  and  that  Ran- 
som did  this  without  solicitation.  They  were  both  poor  men 
then.  Very  few  people  ever  knew  of  this  generous  act.  Hia 
sympathies  were  broad  as  his  thoughts  were  lofty.  An  in- 
cident, related  by  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Dr.  L,  J.  Picot, 
(and  incorporated  in  the  valuable  and  splendid  memorial 
address  of  Colonel  W.  H,  S>  Burgwyn),  illustrates  this 
phase : 

He  rode  upon  a  file  of  soldiers  taking  a  prisoner  to  be  shot 
He  inquired  the  cause,  and  finding  that,  upon  being  refused 
a  furlough  to  spend  one  night  with  his  wife  and  children, 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  camp,  the  soldier  had  deter- 
mined to  see  them  once  more,  and  return  in  time  for  duty; 
but  his  absence  was  detected,  and  he  was  forthwith  captured* 
convicted  of  desertion  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  therefor. 
General  Ransom's  sympathies  were  enlisted.  He  told  the 
escort  not  to  execute  the  order  until  his  return.  Spurring 
his  horse,  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  returned  from  General 
Lee's  hendquflrfers,  his  horse  in  full  gallop,  waving  the  par- 
don which  he  had  obtained.  As  Colonel  Burgwyn  remarks, 
"it  is  of  pathetic  interest  to  know  that,  on  the  next  day  that 
soldier  was  killed  in  the  forefront  of  battle  by  a  bullet  pierc- 
ing his  heart."     Is  it  any  wonder  that  his  soldiers  loved  and 
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almost  worshipped  him  ?  I  liave  met  many  of  his  soldiers  at 
home  and  in  the  far  western  part  of  the  State,  but  I  have 
never  seen  one  of  them  that  was  not  devoted  to  him.  He 
shared  with  them  all  the  hardships  of  war  and  camp  'Ife, 
and  took  a  personal  interest  in  each  of  them.  He  opeiit'd  his 
bosom  to  hie  soldiers  and  bared  his  breast  to  the  enemy.  He 
exposed  himself  and  led  them  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

In  the  battle  of  Plymouth,  pontoon  bridges  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  crossing  of  Conley  Creek  by  hia  infantry,  in 
the  attack,  and  he  was  riding  horse-back.  His  horse  got 
stuck  in  the  mud  in  the  creek  while  he  was  leading  the  charge. 
He  immediately  jumped  over  the  horse's  head,  pulled  him* 
self  across  the  creek— he  couldn't  swim — and  led  the  charge 
on  foot,  and  carried  the  position.  The  great  victory  did  not 
cause  him  to  forget  his  faithful  but  imfortunate  steed,  and, 
so  soon  as  he  could  he  had  a  squad  of  men  to  prize  him  out 
of  the  mud  alive»  and  afterwards  returned  him  to  the  friend 
who  had  loaned  him  to  hinij  Mr.  Day,  of  Halifax,  the 
father  of  the  brilliant  Captain  W.  H.  Day.  This  incident 
was  also  told  me  by  Dr.  Picot.  Greneral  Ransom  was  a  true 
North  Carolinian  of  the  old  school- — he  did  not  parade  his 
gallant  or  generous  acts,  and  only  those  very  near  him  ever 
learned  of  them  from  him. 

'Twas  the  same  in  times  of  peace.  On  one  occasion, 
about  1868,  in  We!don,  seven  hundred  men,  inany  of  them 
clad  in  second-hand  Federal  uniforms,  and  with  banners  and 
some  sabers,  led  by  negroes  who  had  served  in  the  Union 
army,  were  parading  the  streets,  over-awing  the  people,  and 
inflaming  the  negroes  generally.  The  situation  was  serious 
and  the  white  people  dreaded  the  outcome.  When  the  ne- 
groes were  at  the  height  of  their  orgies,  General  Eansom 
came  up  and  the  white  men  crowded  around  him  for  counsel 
and  leadership.  He  soon  took  matters  in  charge,  and  with 
only  two  men  went  up  to  the  leader,  some  considerable  dis- 
tance off.     His  commanding  figure  and  utter  disregard  of 
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their  arms,  organization  and  numbers  carried  constematiou 
and  in  a  few  minutes  tbej  had  disbanded  and  scattered  and 
felt  relieved  that  he  was  bo  lenient  to  them. 

I  do  not  believe,  after  reviewing  his  record  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  on  all  occaaions,  seeing  how  he  had,  in 
the  most  trying  crisee  and  against  obstacles  insnrraoiin table 
to  all  others*  ho  achieved  his  object  by  ways  impossible  to 
any  but  himself^  that  the  world  has  ever  produced  a  greater 
diplomat.  He  knew  and  respected  himself — that  gave  him 
poi.se  and  made  him  a  leader.  He  knew  and  respected  and 
sympathized  with  others — that  made  him  a  democrat. 

But  I  have  digressed.  Let  us  come  back  to  Northamp* 
ton  and  to  his  life  as  a  private  citizen  and  farmer,  the  largest 
and  most  8uc<?essful  farmer— cotton  raiser,  at  least,  in  North 
Carolina. 

I  am  sure  he  loaned  or  gave  a  hundred  horses  and  mules 
to  poor  deserving  farmers  in  Northampton  County  at  dif- 
fercDt  times  during  many  years,  even  when  be  himself  had 
not  much  else  hut  horses,  I  have  learned  of  scores  of  such 
cases — but  not  ever  directly  or  indirectly  from  him.  He 
never  denied  a  worthy  Confederate  soldier  or  poor  neighbor. 
1  have  learned  from  others  that  he  would  give  from  $10  to 
$50  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  old,  dependent  friends,  or  to 
promote  the  worthy  children  of  friends.  His  heart  and  his 
purse  were  in  quick  sympathy  with  worthy  objects  of  charity, 
and  institutions  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  the  youth  of  the 
land. 

On  the  Roanoke  farms  there  were  from  500  to  1,000  souls^ 
mostly  negroes,  but  he  knew  them  all,  and  in  their  sickness 
be  would  send  or  carry  to  them  comforts,  and  provided  hia 
own  family  physician  to  attend  them,  with  directions  to  call 
upon  him  for  such  things  as  they  might  need  for  comfort  or 
cure.  He  was  as  truly  a  patriarch  as  was  Abraham.  His 
magnetism  and  tact  were  displayed  here  and  were  as  effective 
in  controlling  hia  overseers  and  laborers  and  tenants  as  in 
leading  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.     They  knew  that  if 
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they  did  reasonably  well  their  part  that  "'Mars  General'* 
would  provide  the  physician  in  sickness  and  the  lawyer  when 
necessary  to  defend  them  in  the  courts.  He  made  from 
1,000  to  1,500  bales  of  cotton  each  year,  and  made  gi*eat 
profits  from  hie  farming.  He  borrowed  money  and  invested 
in  Roanoke  farms,  whenever  they  were  sold,  and  those  lands 
greatly  eubaneed  in  value,  and  when  he  died  he  owned,  per- 
haps, more  than  95,000  acres  of  magnificent  Koanoke  lands. 

It  required  a  genius  for  affairs  to  profitably  manage  the^e 
lands  with  such  laborers  and  tenants  as  were  available ;  yet, 
with  the  aid  of  his  sons,  who  inherited  many  of  hia  fine 
qualities,  he  made  a  great  success. 

I  was  at  his  funeral  at  bis  home  where  he  had  lived  for 
half  a  century.  There  were  gathered  there  scores  of  dis- 
tinguished men  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  from  other 
States,  and  hundreds  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  and  ad- 
mirerSj  and  hundreds  of  the  negroea  from  his  plantations- 
all  subdued  by  the  aolemnity  of  the  occasion,  sorrow  ex- 
pressed in  every  countenance.  It  was  hard  for  many  to 
realize  that  he  could  be  taken  off  and  still  the  world  go  on  its 
normal  way.  They  had  lost  a  friend  who  never  failed  them, 
a  leader  whom  they  could  always  trust.  The  sight  was  pa- 
thetic. The  end  had  come.  His  kingly  form  will  never 
more  be  seen — that  wonderful  voice  which  so  often  called  the 
people  to  duty,  that  unsurpassed  art  of  the  diplomat  and  that 
magnetism  will  nevermore  be  heard  or  seen  or  felt.  A 
grand  equestrian  statue  of  him,  clad  in  his  Confederate  uni- 
form and  mounted  on  his  magnificent  stallion,  Ion,  and 
placed  on  these  Capitol  grounds,  and  a  life  size  statue,  carved 
by  the  most  cunning  sculptor  and  placed  in  Statuary  Hall 
in  the  group  with  the  immortal  Lee  and  the  great  educator 
and  statesman,  J.  L.  M,  Curry,  with  whom  he  wrought  and 
whose  admiration  he  had  won,  and  beside  that  other  grandest 
of  men,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  would  l>e  a  fitting  expression  of  a 
grateful  people  for  his  brave  deeds  and  unselfish  sacrifices 
for  his  loved  State  and  Southland,  and  would  do  honor  to 
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the  State,  and  would  perpetuate  the  rnemorj  of  the  superb 
form  and  manly  features  of  him  who  was  a  king  among  men. 
North  Carolina  can  not  do  too  much  for  him  who  did  so  much 
for  her.  But  the  marble  will  crumble  into  dust  before  the 
influence  of  his  brave  life  shall  have  ended. 

Before  closing,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  his  last  words. 
When  he  knew  that  his  mission  had  ended,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived a  sudden  dispatch  to  report  to  the  Heavenly  Father, 
his  lips  were  forever  closed  after  uttering,  "Do  right,  boys, 
always  do  right  I"  And  then  bis  prayer  for  the  partner  in 
all  his  ambitions,  sorrows  and  triumphs — **God  bless  your 
mother.  I  am  going."  It  was  so  natural.  In  all  supreme 
moment.^  he  forgot  himself,  and  lived  for  those  he  loved  so 
well — ^his  State  and  his  people. 
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Address  of  Presentation 


BY   J,   BBYAW   QEIMES 
Chtifm&D  of  the  Nortb  Cjirollna  Hiatorlcal  CoramlHslon. 


Your  Excellency: 

This  evening  we  lift  the  veil  and  look  upon  the  face  of  him 
whom  all  Carolinians  knew  and  loved.  It  is  the  image  of 
the  scholar,  the  orator*  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  patriot 
who  loved  the  South  as  he  loved  his  life,  and  loved  North 
Carolina  even  more  than  the  South — the  peerless  Ransom  t 

Ransom,  a  name  written  by  fame^s  crimsoned  pen  upon 
many  a  field  made  sacred  to  us  by  Carolina  valor  and  laved 
in  Carolina  blood. 

Ransom,  a  name  that  towered  as  the  Gibraltar  of  courage 
and  right  when  weaklings  cowered  and  hope  had  fied,  when 
the  "Old  Mother  State'*  lay  prostrate,  violated  by  the  alien 
and  betrayed  by  degenerate  sons. 

Ransom,  a  name  made  great  as  the  defender  of  the  South 
when  the  raging  seas  of  hate^  sectionalism,  destruction  and 
reconstruction,  beating  with  relentless  fury,  threatened  to  en- 
gulf and  destroy  our  civilization. 

Ransom,  a  name  that  for  twenty-five  years  was  acclaimed 
by  all  the  people  of  all  this  country  as  that  of  the  great 
American  who  stood  for  the  Constitution  and  for  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  a  stricken  people. 

Ransom,  a  name  that  brings  to  mind  the  best  traditions  of 
the  scholarship  and  chivalry  of  the  old  South. 

In  his  early  manhood,  Matt  W,  Ransom  consecrated  him- 
self to  the  welfare  of  bis  people,  and  for  half  a  century  the 
virtues,  talents  and  abilities  of  this  great  man  shone,  con- 
spicuous and  resplendent,  in  the  service  of  his  State  and  the 
Southland. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  his  admiring  fellow-countrymen 
should  attest  their  love  for  him  by  erecting  this  beautiful  and 
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grateful  tribute  to  his  wortli^  and  representing  them  and  the 
North  Carolina  Historieal  Commissi  on,  T  have  the  honor  to 
tender  to  you  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  this  heroic  bust 
of  that  heroic  man. 


The  Ransom  Bubt, 
Address  of  AcceptEnce 


BY   HON.    W.    W.    KITCHIN 
Ooveraor  of  North;  CuoUha. 


Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Genilemen: 

In  behalf  of  tlie  people  of  North  Carolina  who  loved  him 
80  well  and  honored  him  so  greatly,  1  am  glad  to  accept  from 
the  State  Historical  Commission  this  marble  bust  of  the  late 
Matt  Whitaker  Ransom. 

Of  his  services  in  war  and  in  peace,  at  the  bar,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  on  the  hustings,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  of  his 
great  abilitj,  his  wise  stateamanehip,  his  intrepid  courage, 
his  unsurpassed  eloquence,  his  excellent  diplomacy,  his  far- 
reaching  patriotism,  his  handsome  personality,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  speak,  for  well-selected  orators  have  with  striking 
ability  portrayed  all  these  splendid  qualities  to  you.  The 
lawyer,  the  soldier,  the  planter,  the  public  oflficial,  the  patriot, 
find  in  his  life  the  type  of  American  citizenship  to  be 
revered  and  emulated.  He  added  dignity,  wisdom  and  lus- 
ter to  the  greatest  deliberative  body  of  the  world,  in  which 
sat  Blaine,  Conkling,  Hoar,  Ingalla,  Carpenter,  Bayard, 
Thiirman,  Vest,  Vance,  Voorhees,  Lamar,  Garland,  Daniel, 
and  others  of  that  galaxy  of  senatorial  giants.  North  Caro- 
lina ia  justly  proud  of  him.  His  bust  will  adorn  the  ro- 
tunda of  this  Capitol,  where  his  admiring  countrymen  shall 
be  forever  reminded  of  his  virtues  and  his  triumphs. 
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Officers  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical 
Association 


ltlO'1911. 

Pretident E,  K.  Gkauau,  Chapel  Hlil 

Fir$t  Vice-President Ms8.  Wranceb  FisttEB  TiEJiifAif,  Salisbury 

Second  Vice-President Jtjuifb  C.  Mabtin,  AshevlUe 

Third  Vice-President Miss  Edith  Royster,  Raleigh 

Secretaru-Treasurer Claremoe  Poe,  Raleigh 

EXBaUTlTE   COMlilTTEi:. 

R.  D.  W.  CuNNOB Raleigh 

W.  L.  PoTEAT .Wake  Foreet 

T.  P.  Hareusok West  Raleigh 

W.  J.  Peble. Raleigh 

Edwin-  Mtmb Chapel  Hilt 

^  1911-itia. 

•       President .R.  D.  W.  Coaaqii,  Raleigh 

-  7*     ''*'■«'  Vice-President . .  W.  P.  Fiw,  Durham 

or}     liecond  Vice-President. .........  .Mibs  Lida  T.  RooitAw,  Washington 

Third  Vice-President. A.  C.  Avebt^  Morgaaton 

Secretary-TreasMrer Ci.AaEKCE  Pok,  Raleigh 

ExEt'imvK  Committee. 

B.  K.  Graham ....  .Chapel  Hill 

W.  L.  PoTKAT .Wake  Forest 

,^     T.  P.  Haerihon West  Raleigh 

^     Wm.  K,  Bov0, Durham 

'  J      F.  A.  WoooARO. Wilson 

_.  PURPOSES  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

5^ 

'"The  collection,  preuervatlon,  production,  and  diaseminatlon  of 
our  State  literature  and  history:  the  encouragement  of  public  and 
school  libraries;  the  establtshment  of  an  htstorleat  museum;  the 
Inculcation  of  a  literary  spirit  among  our  people;  the  correction 
of  printed  misrepresentations  concerning  North  Carolina;  and  the 
engendering   of   an    Intelligent,   healthy   State  pride   in   the   rising 

***raUo^i." 
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ELIGIBILITY  TO  MEMBERSHIP— MEMBERSHIP  DUES, 

All  persons  Interested  In  Us  purposes  are  Invfted  to  become  mem 
bem  of  the  AssoclattoQ. 

Tbere  are  two  classes  of  members:  "Regular  members,"  paying 
|1  a  year,  and  ''Sustaining  Members/'  paying  |5  a  year. 


PRESIDENTS   OF  THE    STATE   LITERARY    AND   HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATIOR 

1900-1901 .•-.». Waltkb  CuutK,  Raletgb 

1901-1902 Hknby  G.  Connoh,  Wilson 

1902-1903 William  Louis  Foteat»  Wake  Forest 

1903-1904 C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Chapel  Hill 

1904-1905 RoBtax  W.  Winston,  Durham 

190&-'1906 CnARLEB  B.  Atcwtk,  Gold&boro 

1906-1907. W,  D,  Pbupen,  Edenton;  A.  M,  Scales.  Greensboro 

1907-1908 Robert  Bingham,  Asbevtlle 

190S-1909 JuNUTH  Davis,  Wilmington 

1909-1910 PLArr  D.  Walkeb.  Charlotte 

1910-1911 Euwabo  K,  Graham,  Chapel  Htll 

1911-1912 R.  D.  W.  CoxNOR,  Raleigh 


AWARDS  OF  PATTERSON  MEMORIAL  CUP 

1905— John  CnAtti.ER  McNKn.L.  for  poems  later  reprinted  in  book 
form  as  '*SongB.  Merry  and  Sad.**  (Presentation  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.) 

1906 — ^Edwin  Mi  MS,  for  "Life  of  Sidney  Lanier.'*  (Presentation  by 
Fabius  H.  Busbee.) 

1907 — Kemp  Plummeb  Battlk.  "History  of  the  University/*  (Pre«- 
enlatlon  by  Francis  D.  Winston.) 

1908 — Samuel  A'Court  Abhe.  "History  of  North  Carolina,"  (Pres- 
entation by  Thomaa  Nelson  Page.) 

1909 — CLARENtTc  PoE.  'A  Southerner  in  Europe."  (Presentation  by 
Ambaaaador  James  Bryce.) 

1910..R.  D.  W.  CoNNOK.  "Comellufl  Harnett/"  (Presentation  by 
T.  W-  Blckett.) 

1911— Aji€HifiAL0  HKNDEBeoN,  "Bernard  Shaw."  ( Preeentatfon  by 
Hon.  Lee  S.  Overman, ) 
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J.  Bbtan  Obimis,  Ohainnan,  Raleigh. 
W.  J.  Pblb,  Raleigh.  D.  H.  Hni.,  Raleigh. 

Thomab  M.  Pittman,  Henderson.      M.  C.  S.  Noblx,  Chapel  Hill. 


R.  D.  W.  CoNNOB»  Secretary,  Raleigh. 


Minutes  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Session  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association 


THE  Elevouth  Annual  Session  of  tbe  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Houee 
of  Eepresentatives  Thursday  afternoon,  January  12, 
1911.  First  on  the  program  was  a  ^'Review  of  the  Historical 
Activities  of  the  Year,"  by  Mr.  R.  D,  W.  Connor,  of  the  State 
Historical  Commission.*  Dn  Edwin  Mims,  Chairman  of  the 
Extension  Committee,  then  made  an  address,  saying  in  part ; 

Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  Bald  at  the  eeaquicentennial  celebration  at 
Princeton  Beveral  years  ago,  '*0f  course,  when  all  Is  8ald»  It  la  not 
leamlag,  but  the  Bplrlt  of  service  that  will  give  a  college  place  In 
the  public  annalB  of  the  nation."  There  1b  laid  down  upou  ub  the 
compulsion  of  the  Natloaal  life.  We  should  not  keep  aloof  and 
closet  ourselveB  while  a  nation  is  coming  to  Ub  maturity.  The  worda 
BUggeat  at  once  the  development  of  democracy  and  the  responalbllity 
of  high  InfitltutloQs  of  learning  in  a  democracy. 

One  of  the  most  Btrlklng  evidences  of  progress  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  desire  of  the  people  for  increased  knowledge.  Ele- 
mentary schools,  secondary  Bchools,  colleges  and  universities  have 
not  satisfied  the  craving  of  the  people  for  continuous  education. 
This  dCBlre  for  popularization  of  culture  has  been  eipressed  In 
various  forms  of  popular  education— the  movement  for  public  libra- 
rleBp  organlsationB  of  clube  and  well  planned  systematic  extension 
lectures. 

Corresponding  with  thla  IncreaBlng  culture  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic Is  the  desire  of  high  InstltutlonB  of  learning  to  be  of  service  to 
the  wider  public  than  that  found  within  the  walls  of  those  tustltu- 
tlons.  The  University  Extension  movement  la  England,  whereby 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  come  into  touch  with  many  centers  of 
English  llfe^  the  adoption  of  the  same  ideas  and  methods  by  the 
University  of  Chicago*  the  University  of  Wlecoualn,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Columbia  and  Harvard,  all  give  evidence  of  an  Increaee  In 
cooperation  between  the  public  and  high  institutions  of  learning. 

It  may  be  admitted  readily  that  the  greatest  service  that  a  college 
does  to  a  State  is  that  of  doing  well  and  thoroughly  the  tasks  de- 
manded by  Its  student  body.  The  greatest  service  rendered  by  an 
Individual  teacher  Is  that  of  the  class  room.     Not  all  scholars  are 

*ThiBp«p«r  'm  tnctudi'd  in  Bulteda  No.  4  of  tho  Pubtic»tiotija  of  the  NQitb  Cftrolin»  Bis* 
toiio*!  Uommlasioa:  "The  TLird  Bieaoial  Ropc»rt  of  iho  North  Cwrolinft  HLiU»rical  Com- 
miadoo.'*  ll«EDb«n  of  the  at«ta  Lileritry  «iid  HiatorionI  Amo^IaUoa  »bo  domrr  «  tmpj 
eaa  obuin  it  b^  writiug  to  .Vfr,  H.  D   W,  Coanor,  ItnleiKb,  N,  C. 
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Adapted  to  jmbllc  work;  men  who  bave  high  Ideals  of  research 
should  be  encouraged  In  every  possible  way — give  their  whole  time 
and  attention!  to  laboratories  and  libraries,  and  yet  in  every  college 
faculty  there  are  men  who  are  fitted  by  temperament,  and  by  their 
desire  to  extend  their  influence,  to  engage  In  the  work  of  a  public 
nature.  Such  a  man  Btrives  to  make  his  ideas  prevail  in  the  com- 
munlty  at  large.  If  he  is  a  man  of  science,  he  will  do  what  he  can 
to  arouse  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  what  science  is  and  will 
lend  bis  efforts  to  the  development  of  the  scientific  methods  and 
■plrlt;  If  he  is  a  student  of  history  he  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
baa  something  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  history  for  many  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  who  may  be  college  graduates  or  who  may  never 
have  had  the  advantages  of  such  a  training. 

No  college  or  university  in  the  State  is  prepared  to  undertake 
extension  work  on  any  large  scale;  worldng  together  through  this 
Association,  they  may  arrange  for  courses  of  lectures  In  five  or  six 
centers  In  the  State.  Public  libraries,  high  schools  and  clubs  of  the 
community  can  work  together  for  the  successful  launching  of  such 
courses.  Several  college  men  have  already  agreed  to  give  series  of 
three  or  four  lectures  and  aeveral  communlllea  bave  already  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  such  lectures.  By  concentration  of  all  the  or- 
ganisations that  are  interested  In  the  advancement  of  the  commun- 
ity, real  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  Such  work 
will  be  of  the  greatest  beneflt  to  the  Institutions  themselves. 

Such  a  movement  must  go  slowly  at  first,  but  if  It  succeeds  In  a 
few  places,  it  will  soon  succeed  throughout  the  whole  State.  The 
public  work  that  Is  being  done  now  in  more  or  less  a  haphazard  way 
by  college  men  will  be  crystallized  and  made  systematic.  The  re- 
sults will  be  dlsappotnting  at  first,  but  their  ultimate  effect  can  not 
be  questioned. 
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Dr.  D,  H.  Hill  then  presented  the  Bibliography  of  the  year, 
as  printed  elsewhere.  Following  Dr.  Hill's  paper,  Attorney- 
General  T.  W.  Bickett,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  announced 
the  award  of  the  Patterson  Memorial  Cup  and  presented  it  to 
the  winner,  Mr.  R.  D.  W,  Connor,  whose  "Cornelius  Harnett^' 
had  won  this  well  merited  recognition.  In  presenting  the  cup 
Mr.  Bickett  said : 

The  learned  Paul  was  intensely  human  when  he  gave  to  the 
Corinthians  the  injunction,  "So  run  that  ye  may  obtain  the  prize." 
The  prize,  whether  It  be  a  crown  of  laurel  or  a  cup  of  gold,  has 
always  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  mankind  and  elicited  its 
BUpremest  endeavors.  A  fairly  accurate  appraisement  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  people  may  be  made  by  a  consideration  of  those  excellencies 
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for  which  they  offer  rewards.  The  percepttoii  of  virtue  is  next  door 
neighbor  to  Its  possesgioD.  Therefore,  Id  the  establishment  of  thla 
golden  trophy,  Mr.  Patterson  haa  conferred  upon  the  State  a  twofold 
blessing:  It  blesses  the  men  who  are  incited  to  noble  eflfort,  and, 
in  much  greater  degree,  It  blesses  at!  the  people  by  its  beautiful 
emphasis  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  "Cbildren  of  Light/ 

Sir,  this  cup  comes  to  you  with  a  noble  lineage.  Its  chain  of  title 
Is  of  pure  gold.  The  first  Unit  in  that  chain  Is  the  "Song  of  a  Caged 
Mocking  Bird"  by  that  sweet  and  gentle  spirit^  who  was  brother  in 
race  and  soul  to  the  great  Scotch  bard,  and  whose  early  going  away 
made  those  of  us  who  loved  him  feel  that 

"The  unfinished  window  In  Aladdin's  tower 
Unfinished  must  remain/' 

The  last  link  In  this  golden  chain  was  wrought  by  tho  most  re- 
markable farm  product  of  this  generation,  a  young  man  whose  book 
and  whose  life  Is  dedicated  to  the  intellectual  and  financial  emanci- 
pation of  his  own  people. 

It  is  a  keen  personal  pleasure  to  me  to  present  you  this  tangible 
evidence  of  victory.  From  the  day  that  your  flret  bistorical  paper 
appeared  in  the  press  I  have  felt  that  we  had  a  true  historian  In 
our  midst,  one  able  to  see  things  in  their  just  proportion  and  assign 
events  their  proper  place  in  the  development  of  the  State, 

It  is  eminently  appropriate  that  this  cup  should  he  awarded  to 
one  whose  patriotic  efforts  have  rescued  and  preserved  for  future 
writers  such  a  wealth  of  historical  material. 

Your  "Life  of  Cornelius  Harnett"  should  be  read  in  every  borne 
In  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  recognition  of  its 
merits  will  result  in  its  wide  dlBtribution  among  our  people. 

I  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  having  worked  your  way  Into  such  a 
goodly  company.  May  this  cup  be  to  you  the  "Open  Sesame"  to 
these  treasure  houses  of  the  mind  and  heart  where  "words  fitly 
spoken  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver/' 


President  Walker  raiuounced  as  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tion  of  Officers,  M&asra.  F,  A.  Woodard,  of  Wikon ;  Albert  L, 
Cox,  of  Raleigh ;  George  Rountree,  of  Wilmington ;  Chief  Jus- 
tice Walter  Clnrlc,  of  Raleigh,  and  Br.  Thomas  P.  Harrison,  of 
Chapel  Hill 

As  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  he  named  Dr.  R.  T.  Vaniij  W. 
J.  Peele,  Marsliall  DeLancej  HayT^ood,  Capt.  M.  O.  Sherrill, 
and  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill. 

Hon.  Richard  H,  Battle,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
look  after  the  erection  of  a  marble  statue  of  the  State's  great 
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son,  Zebulon  B.  Vatice,  in  the  Oapiiol  at  Wafildiigtou,  reporletl 
that  by  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1907  the  statue 
was  to  be  erected  out  of  funds  of  the  State  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated  in  1911 ;  ibaC  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  be 
done,  but  in  view  of  the  empty  treasury,  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
f!il  of  State  had  incurred  no  expense,  but  the  Governor  ha«  said 
that  ho  would  make  some  i-ecoininendations  and  the  assurance 
had  been  given  that  steps  will  soon  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  res- 
tdution.     The  report  was  adopted. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Practicability  of  Marking  Historic 
Sitefl  Mr*  Marshall  DeLaiicey  Haywood  reported  one  meeting  of 
the  committee;  thai  no  funds  are  in  hand^  and  that  the  work  is 
+>oing  done  by  local  associations;  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged, the  State  being  too  large  to  be  kept  under  supervision. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson,  of  Winston-Salem,  extended  on  be- 
half of  the  Wachovia  Historical  Society  an  invitation  to  the 
Ajeociation  to  meet  next  in  Winston-Salem. 

President  Walker  expressed  thanks  for  the  invitation  and 
Htate<i  that  under  tlie  by-laws  this  would  be  decided  by  the  exec- 
utive eomraittee. 

REBOLtTTION    BEOASDINO    TRAVELING     LIBRARnca. 


The  following  resolution^  offered  by  Prof,  Edward  K.  Gra- 
ham, was  unanimously  adopted : 

WoERKAB,  The  North  Carolina  Library  CommiBsion,  since  its  crea- 
tion In  April,  1909,  has  constantly  striven  to  stimulate  Interest  and 
foster  development  in  North  Carolina  libraries;  and 

Whkrkap,  It  is  at  preaent  endeavoring  to  secure  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  operation  of  a  system  of  free  traveling  libraries  through 
which  library  facilities  may  be  carried  to  gToupe  of  rural  taxpayers, 
to  rural  high  schools,  and  to  small  towns  not  at  present  possessing; 
public  libraries:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Literary  and  Hlatorlcal  AssoclatloD  com- 
mend the  North  Carolina  Library  Commlssioti  In  its  endeavors  to 
secure  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  operation  of  such  a  system 
of  traveling  libraries,  and  that  It  codperate  in  such  ways  as  may 
Boem  best  with  the  Commisaion  In  Its  elTorta  to  this  end. 
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local  historical  8o0ietieb. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  ou  Local  Historical 
Societies  was  received  and  adopted : 

The  Committee  on  Local  HlBtorlcal  Societies  recommend  that  sucli 
local  Bocletles  as  have  ten  or  more  members  aod  charge  annual  dues 
of  at  Jeaet  $1.00  may  be  affiliated  with  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Afifiociation  upon  the  annual  payment  of  fifty  cents  for  each 
member.  The  members  of  tbe  local  society  in  euch  a  case  to  be- 
come membere  of  the  Association  without  further  dues. 

NKED  OF  A   FIREPROOF   LIBRARY. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  also  presented  the  following 
report,  which  was  adopted  without  a  dissent ing  vote : 

Whebeas^  The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  In  her  public  records. 
her  State  Library,  Supreme  Court  Library,  Museum,  Hall  of  History. 
and  in  other  eollectlonsj  invaluable  public  property  constantly  ex- 
posed to  destruction  on  account  of  being  housed  in  inadequate 
buildlngfl,  totally  unprotected  from  flre;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  By  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  AsBoctatlon,  that 
it  la  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  there  Is  an  Imperative  demand 
for  the  erection  by  the  State  of  a  fireproof  building  for  the  better 
protection  of  such  valuable  public  property  and  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation of  tbe  several  departments  of  the  State  govemment. 

Another  resolution  was  passed  aa  follows: 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  State 
should  purchase  the  painting  lately  finished  by  Mr.  Jaques  Busbee — 
tbe  landing  of  tbe  English  on  Roanoke  Island  tn  1584  and  their 
reception  by  the  Indian  Queen. 

At  the  evening  session  President  Piatt  D.  Walker,  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  presented  his  annual 
address  on  "The  Mission  of  the  Association."  (See  page  15,) 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  President  Walker  introduced 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  ex-Govemor  of  North  Carolina^  who 
made  a  notable  and  eloquent  appeal  for  the  erection  of  a  fire- 
proof State  Library  and  Hall  of  Records,  a  movement  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Association  several  years  ago  and  which  it  has 
prosecuted  with  unflagging  zeal. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  Governor  Jarvis^s  speech  Rev.  C.  J*  Wil- 
son moved  a  riaiiig  vote  of  thanks  to  the  distinguished  speaker, 
which  was  heartily  and  unaniraoualj  given. 

The  selection  of  officers  for  ensuing  year  then  followed,  re- 
sulting in  the  following  elections: 

President— E.  K.  Graham,  Chapel  HIIL 

FirMt  Yice-Pregident — Mas.  Fkances  Fisukb  Tucbnan,  of  Salis- 
bury (Christian  Reld). 
Second  Vice- President — Julius  C.  Martin,  AahevlUe. 
Third  Vice-PreHdent — Miss  Edith  Royster,  Raleigh. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— Cuame^ck  Pok.  Raleigh. 


The  Aasociation  then  adjourned. 


State  Liteeabv  and  Hjbtorioal  AasociATiow. 
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Annual  Address  of  the  President 


Deuve&ed  by  Hon,  Platt  D.  Walkek,  in  the  Hall  of  thk  Hotrds  or 

Rephesentativeh,  Raleioh,  Thubsdat  Evknino, 
Januaby  12,  1911. 


ttodies  and  Gentlernen: 

I  must  first  return  to  you  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor 
which  yon  conferred  upon  me  by  my  election  to  preside 
over  such  an  illustrious  body  at  the  annual  meeting.  When  I 
recall  the  names  of  those  who  have  occupied  this  position  in  the 
past  it  increases  my  sense  of  gratitude  to  you  that  I  should  have 
been  considered  a  worthy  successor  to  those  who  have  filled  this 
office  so  gracefully  and  with  such  rare  ability. 

It  is  expected  that  I  say  something  concerning  the  great  object 
or  aim  of  this  Association^  which  is  to  encourage  and  further 
the  literary  spirit  in  our  State  and  to  stimulate  our  people  to 
greater  endeavor  in  historical  research.  It  seems  to  have  been 
regarded,  and  rightly  so,  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Association,  that  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  is 
the  preservation  of  our  State  literature  and  history,  so  that  what 
has  already  been  achieved  or  gained  should  not  be  lost  by  our 
failing  to  provide  for  the  care  and  protection  of  our  literary  and 
historical  records,  and  the  vast  collection  of  books  and  valuable 
material  in  our  State  libraries  and  museum  which  can  not  easily 
be  restored  if  destroyed. 

The  work  of  preservation  must,  of  course,  be  undertaken  hv 
the  State.  The  value  of  this  property,  which  belongs  to  the 
State,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  induce  the  early  adoption  of  such 
effective  measures  as  will  secure  it  against  the  hazards  which 
now  constantly  surround  it  and  threaten  it  with  destruction.  We 
can  not  appeal  too  often  or  too  much  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  provide  some  safe  repository  for  the  many  records 
and  volumes,  the  natural,  scientific  and  literary  curiosities  which 
have  been  collected  by  the  well  directed  efforts  of  her  faithful 
and  devoted  sons  and  daughters  in  their  patriotic  endeavor  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  all  that  has  made  her  history  glorious  in 
the  past,  and  illustrates  her  achievements  in  science,  art  and  lit- 
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erature,  her  renown  in  war,  and  her  wealth  in  the  hidden  treae- 
ures  of  the  earth.  "The  roots  of  the  present  He  deep  in  the  past, 
and  nothing  in  the  past  is  dead  to  the  man  who  would  learn  how 
the  present  caine  to  be  what  it  is," 

This  sentiment,  chosen  as  one  of  the  mottoes  of  your  Histori- 
cal Commission,  expresses  in  neat  and  eloquent  phrase  the  domi- 
nant spirit  and  purpose  of  this  body.  It  warns  us  that  we  can 
not  forget  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  if  we  would  sucoese- 
fully  perform  the  duties  of  the  hour,  and  that  our  present  de- 
velopment in  all  departments  of  intellectual  eflFort  is  but  the 
result  of  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  evolution  from  the  begin- 
ning. We  do  not  live  in  the  present  alone,  for  all  we  are  and  all 
we  have  gained  in  inlelleetual  and  material  things  have  come  to 
us  by  gradual  accretions — the  growth  and  fruitage  of  seed  sown 
as  the  years  have  come  and  gone.  A  wise  policy,  therefore,  dic- 
tates that  nothing  should  be  lost  by  a  failure  to  safeguard  the 
records  of  past  achievements.  The  cost  of  preserving  them  will 
be  far  less  than  the  cost  of  replacing  them,  even  if  this  could  be 
done.  It  is  therefore  well  to  sound  the  note  of  warning  again 
and  again  until  it  is  heeded,  and  the  hope  we  h«ve  so  often  ex- 
pressed has  been  realized. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  people  should  not  rank  with  the 
best  in  literary  culture  and  attainments.  The  rapid  extension 
of  educational  advantages  and  facilities  and  the  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  with  our  University  and  colleges  annu- 
ally contributing  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  learning 
through  those  who,  nfter  thorough  training  according  to  the 
highest  standards  of  scholarship,  enter  the  professional  and  other 
callings  well  equipi»ed  for  the  life  work  which  they  have  under- 
take!i,  these  and  other  accessories  have  caused  a  deeper  and  live- 
lier interest  to  be  taken  in  the  advancement  of  our  people  m 
their  literary  pursuits  and  ambitions,  and  for  this  reason  more 
has  been  accomplished  in  recent  years  than  ever  before.  The 
early  history  of  the  State  has  not  only  been  made  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  reader,  but  many  cjuestions  of  historical  interest  have 
been  presented  and  discussed  in  attractive  style  by  those  whose 
learning  and  sebolarfihip  eminently  qualify  them  to  write  upon 
such  subjects. 


Statk  Litkeabt  and  Historical  Association. 
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and  historical  investigation  has  been  constantly  afforded  by  this 
AsflOciatioDj  and  the  results  so  far  accomplished  give  promise 
that  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized  will  eventuallj  be 
fully  realized.  A  vast  area  has  been  left  unexplored  and  awaits 
the  coming  of  the  diligent  student  and  scholar  to  discover  and 
reveal,  in  song  and  story,  its  rich  and  varied  treasures.  In 
these  strenuous  times,  when  the  thoughts  of  men  are  centered 
on  the  acquisition  of  material  things,  when  the  State  has  in- 
creased by  rapid  strides  in  wealth  and  population,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  think  that  educational  progress  and  development  have 
kept  even  pace  with  this  steady  growth  in  other  directions,  and 
that  the  scholar  has  made  his  influence  felt  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  those  who  led  in  the  march  to  industrial  supremacy.  Indeed, 
to  him  is  due,  in  large  measure,  the  credit  of  preparing  the 
thinkers  and  workers  in  the  industrial  world  by  mental  training 
and  enlightenment  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  this 
busy  and  restless  life.  The  higher  the  order  of  intelligence,  the 
more  readily  does  the  mind  grasp  these  intricate  questions,  and 
the  more  intelligently  and  skillfully  unravels  them.  One  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  State  to  the  citi-zen  is  to  educate  him,  to  place 
within  his  reach  every  facility  for  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment and  improvement.  The  more  faithfully  and  zealously  she 
performs  this  duty  the  richer  will  be  her  reward  in  all  things 
that  make  for  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Commonwealth, 
The  growth  of  a  State,  except,  perhapSj  that  which  is  adventi- 
tious, is  measured  always  by  the  growth  of  her  citizens  in  capac- 
ity and  fitness  for  the  successful  performance  of  their  duties, 
whether  in  sei^^nce,  art,  or  literature,  in  the  trades  or  the  pro- 
fessions. We  need  have  no  concern  for  what  those  who  have 
preceded  us  have  done,  for  in  every  crisis  of  the  State,  whether 
in  peace  or  war,  they  have  shed  nothing  but  lustre  and  renown 
upon  her  history:  When  we  recall  the  deeds  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary patriots,  of  those  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
were  confronted  by  problems  never  before  presented  to  the  wit 
of  man,  we  have  reason  to  be  more  than  proud  of  the  part  which 
our  noble  and  distinguished  men  performed,  not  only  in  the 
making,  but   in   the  maintenance  of  our  institutions.     Their 
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deeds  deserve  to  be  perpetuated,  and  while  we  are  making  his- 
tory even  now,  we  should  sacredly  preserve  the  records  of  their 
achievements,  for  as  has  been  so  well  said:  "A  people  who  have 
not  the  pride  to  record  their  history,  will  not  long  have  the 
virtue  to  make  history  worth  recording." 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  let  me  urge  upon  you,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  your  constitution,  the  collection,  preservation,  produc- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  our  State  literature  and  history,  the 
encouragement  of  public  and  school  libraries;  the  establishment 
of  an  historical  museum;  the  inculcation  of  a  literary  spirit 
among  our  people;  the  vindication  of  the  State  from  misrepre- 
sentation, and  a  firm  and  courageous  assertion  of  her  rightful 
position  in  history,  and  finally  the  engendering  and  cultivating 
of  an  intelligent,  healthy  State  pride  among  the  people.  If  wo 
perform  well  the  task  thus  allotted  to  us  we  will  receive,  I  am 
sure,  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  State  in  our  work,  and 
in  return  we  will  have  rendered  to  her  an  incomparable  service. 


State  Jateraey  ajid  Histobioai.  Abbooiation. 
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ADDiiEsa  BY  Ex-OovKRNOB  Thomajb  J,  Jarvis,  at  the  Tenth  Awptual 

Session  of  the  Litkbary  and  Hibtoiucal  AaBoctATioN,  in 

THE  Hall  or  the  House  of  REpai:sE?rrATTvc8,  at 

Rauliqh,  Januabt  12,  1911. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  verj  mucli  touched  at  the  very  kind  manner  ia  which  I 
have  been  presented  to  you  and  the  wann  and  cordial  manner 
in  which  you  have  received  that  preaentation. 

As  I  sat  here  looking  over  this  audience  and  around  this  hall, 
I  have  had  a  stniggle  with  myself  to  recall  my  wandering 
thoughts  from  the  past  and  concentrate  them  upon  the  duty  that 
now  lies  before  me. 

This  hall  has  been  the  scene  of  so  much  of  my  early  labors  in 
behalf  of  my  State  and  her  people  that  instance  after  instance 
came  trooping  back  to  me.  There  is  one  which  so  much  marks 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  political  and  social 
conditions  in  North  Carolina  within  ray  recollection  that  I  can 
not  refrain  from  mentioning  it.  In  that,  memorable  Legislature 
of  '68  and  'BO,  when  so  much  of  mischief  was  done  for  our  State, 
I  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  representing  the  county  of 
Tyrrell*  My  seat  in  that  body  was  the  seat  now  being  occupied 
by  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Richard  H.  Battle,  Sitting  immediately 
behind  me  was  a  colored  man,  named  Price,  from  the  county  of 
Kew  Hanover,  representing  the  great  city  of  Wilmington.  I 
had  noticed  him  several  times,  but  had  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  him.  One  day  I  felt  a  gentle  touch  on  my  shoulder  and 
turning,  I  saw  this  colored  man.  He  said,  "Captain,  you  do  not 
remember  me,  do  you?*'  I  said,  *'No,  Price,  I  do  not."  '*Don't 
you  remember,"  he  asked,  "the  good  dinners  you  used  to  eat 
during  the  war  in  Lieutenant  Price's  camp?"  ^Tes,"  I  replied. 
Then  he  said,  "I  was  Colonel  Price's  cook,  and  I  cooked  those 
dinners  for  you" ;  and  then  added  i  "Captain  Jarvis,  when  I  wa§ 
cooking  for  you  and  Colonel  Price  you  never  thought  that  you 
and  I  would  be  sitting  here  on  an  equality,  making  laws  for 
North  Carolina,  did  you?" 
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I  could  talk  for  an  hour  of  mstance  after  instance  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  in  this  hall,  but  I  must  desist. 

I  havo  a  broad  field,  ae  announced  by  the  President  of  this 
Society,  to  cover  this  evening,  and  you  may  at  the  present  be 
just  a  little  bit  in  doubt  as  to  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about, 
but  I  will  promise  you  this — and  it  is  the  only  promise  I  will 
make — that  if  you  will  be  patient  and  follow  me  you  will  not 
have  any  doubt  when  I  get  through  w*hat  I  have  talked  about . 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  been  history  makers  but 
not  bistory  writers.  They  have  been  doers  of  great  things,  but 
they  have  been  criminally  careless  about  the  writing  of  the  rec- 
ords  and  preserving  them,  I  propose,  with  the  permission  of 
your  President,  to  narrate  just  two  or  three  little  instances  that 
illustrate  this  fact.  In  1879,  soon  after  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  inaugurated  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Col.  F,  A- 
Olds,  then  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  State  Guard,  who 
was  then,  as  he  is  now,  always  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
State,  came  to  me  one  day  and  said,  **Govemor,  would  you  be 
willing  for  me  to  go  down  to  the  old  arsenal,  clean  it  out,  throw 
away  all  the  old  tkhris  in  it,  and  fix  up  the  building  for  the 
State  Guard  to  preserve  the  ammunition  and  arms?"  I  said, 
**Fred,  I  don't  know  about  that ;  I  don't  know  what  is  there,  but 
we  will  walk  over  there  and  see."  We  went  into  the  old  arsenal 
and  there  found  a  large  number  of  old  knap-sacks,  old  military 
clothing  of  the  Kirk-Holden  war,  large  piles  of  old  papers;  and 
there,  too,  were  ballot  boxes  in  which  the  people  had  voted  at 
the  three-days'  election  in  April,  1868.  Those  ballot  boxes  had 
been  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  votes  counted  there  by  General 
Canby,  and  then  the  boxes  had  been  sent  back  here  and  put  away 
in  that  old  arsenal.  In  addition  to  the  old  military  accouter- 
mente  and  ballot  boxes  there  was  more  than  a  wagon  load  of  old 
papers,  documents  and  manuscripts  of  all  sorts.  I  said  to 
Colonel  01ds»  "Fred,  get  Colonel  Saunders  to  come  down  here 
with  a  servant  to  help  him.  You  and  he  can  examine  these 
records;  whatever  he  says  is  worthless  you  can  throw  away  or 
destroy."  We  spoke  to  Colonel  Saunders  about  it  and  he  con- 
sented. Will  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  in  that  old  pile  of 
debris  they  found  tlie  original  manuscript  copy  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Halifax  Convention,  which  formed  our  first  State  Con- 
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stitution?  You  may  be  curious  to  know  how  it  got  there.  I 
happen  to  know  that. 

In  1868  a  man  named  Adklej  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
Public  Inatrnction.  He  was  assigned  to  the  room  on  the  third 
floor  of  tbe  west  wing  of  the  Capitol.  He  did  not  like  this  room 
for  his  office,  and  ho  did  not  want  to  remain  there.  At  that  time 
the  Supreme  Court  occupied  the  two  rooms  now  occupied  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  the  larger  of  the 
two  rooms  now  occupied  by  tbe  Auditor,  and  the  Auditor  the 
smaller  one.  The  Oov^emor  and  his  Council  made  an  order  to 
move  Ashley  down  on  the  first  floor  in  the  office  occupied  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  move  the  Secretary  of  Stale  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  room,  and  to  move  the  Supreme  Court  up  to  the 
garret  to  the  room  occupied  by  Mr,  Ashley,  Judge  Pearson 
and  hie  associates  were  very  indignant.  They  appealed  to  the 
Legislature,  a  hill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  assign  the  garret  room  to  Ashley  and  to  allow  the  court 
to  remain  where  It  was  originally,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  a 
fierce  conflict  went  on  in  this  hall  between  the  friends  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  friends  of  tbe  Educational  Department. 
Finally  the  Democrats  took  the  side  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
passed  the  resolution.  While  that  conflict  was  going  on  up 
here,  Ashley  was  busy  down  in  those  two  offices  below  moving 
everything  and  trying  to  get  possession  before  we  could  pass  the 
resolution,  and  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  was  piled  up  with 
wagon  loads  of  the  records,  which  had  been  moved  out  of  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  And  after  we  had  passed  the 
resolution,  instead  of  putting  those  records  back  where  they 
belonged,  they  gathered  them  up  and  put  them  in  that  old 
arsenal. 

Now  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature,  will  say  that  that  was 
bad.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  you  will  be  just  a  little  lean  negli- 
gent of  your  duty  if  you  permit  the  records  of  North  Carolina 
lo  be  much  longer  improperly  kept  over  yonder  in  those  fire- 
traps,  tbe  Supreme  Court  and  Agricultural  buildings.  I  say 
you  will  be  but  a  little  less  negligent  than  they  were  in  1868! 

There  is  another  instance  that  T  want  to  mention,  I  suppose 
I  here  is  no  lover  of  North  Carolina  who  doe^  not  glory  in  the 
fact  that  the  State  had  a  loyaU  faithful  son  by  the  name  of  WiL 
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liam  L.  Sanoders,  who  compiled  and  edited  the  Colonial  Records 
of  our  State.  Let  me  tell  you  how  he  came  to  undertake  that 
great  work.  After  he  had  found  that  old  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Halifax  Congresa  down  in  the  old  arsenal,  he 
eaid  to  me  one  day^  ^'Governor,  isn't  there  some  way  that  can  be 
devtued  to  enable  me  to  collect  the  Colonial  Kecords  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Korth  Carolina  and  get  them  together  so  as  to  preserve 
rhera?"  I  replied,  *^I  don't  know,  Saimders,  but  I  will  think 
about  it.  Come  tomorrow  and  we  will  talk  this  matter  over/* 
lie  came  and  I  said,  "I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Write  a  simple 
little  resolution  to  tliis  effect:  'That  the  trustees  of  the  State 
Library  are  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  in  their  judgment 
may  be  necessary  to  collect  and  publish  the  Colonial  Ptecorda  of 
the  Colony  of  North  Carolina,' "  Well,  he  wrote  it.  I  sent  for 
two  or  three  members  of  the  liCgislature,  handed  it  to  them,  aiid 
asked  them  to  have  that  resolution  passed.  You  will  find  it  in 
the  Public  Laws — a  little  resolution  it  is,  in  length,  but  no  man 
can  tell  how  much  it  cost  to  carry  it  out,  or  the  intrinsic,  the 
eternal,  the  everlasting  value  of  the  work  now  that  it  is  done! 

Of  course,  the  Legislature  did  not  inquire  into  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  or  the  probable  cost,  but  they  were  willing  to  trust 
the  trustees  of  the  State  Library,  who  happened  to  be  myself, 
Saunders,  and  Scarborough,  After  it  was  pasaed  I  said  to 
Colonel  Saunders,  **I  have  plenty  of  ray  own  work  to  do.  You 
look  after  this  and  when  you  want  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  call 
it,  and  understand  you  always  have  two  votes,  yours  and  mine." 
And  he  did.  For  years  and  years  he  worked  with  a  love  and  a 
loyalty  that  few  men  have  ever  given  to  their  State.  Wounded 
seriously  in  the  war,  disablod  from  walking  by  rheumatism  con- 
tracted in  camp,  rolled  about  in  a  chair,  still  you  could  go  to  his 
office  or  to  his  room  and  always  find  him  with  a  pile  of  those 
papers  around  him,  going  over  them  and  compiling  them.  He 
got  access  to  the  archives  of  England  and  France,  through  our 
State  Department,  and  the  ministers  of  these  countries  accredited 
to  Washington,  and  whenever  the  mails  brought  a  batch  of  those 
records  from  abroad  or  elsewhere,  his  joy  was  boundless.  He 
went  through  them  with  devotion  like  one  reading  a  letter  from 
a  loved  one.  In  the  latter  years  it  was  a  race  with  Saunders  and 
disease,  but  he  was  spared  to  complete  that  work,  and  left  to  his 
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State  a  mpniiment  such  as  no  other  man  has  left.  I  want  to 
stand  here  tonight  and  say  that  North  Carolina  never  had  a 
more  loyal  or  a  more  faithful  son  than  the  man  who  compiled 
those  Colonial  Records. 

The  Agricultural  Department  had  been  organized,  but  it  had 
no  home,  no  place  to  stay.  The  old  hotel  property  on  the  comer 
of  Edenton  and  Halifax  streets  was  advertised  for  sale.  At 
that  time  the  Governor  waa  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  also  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  I 
thought  the  State  ought  to  own  that  property,  bo  I  sent  for  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee — ^Dr,  Kemp  P.  Battle  and 
Col.  T.  M.  Holt.  They  came  and  we  bought  the  property.  We 
had  the  title  taken  to  the  State  and  for  all  that  property  where 
that  old  building  stands  and  where  the  Supreme  Court  build- 
ing DOW  stauds  we  paid  simply  the  sum  of  $13,000.  We  got  an 
option  on  the  balance  of  that  block,  which  lies  back  to  the  other 
street,  for  $7,000.  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature  inform- 
ing that  body  of  the  purchase  and  of  the  then  existing  option  on 
ih©  balance,  and  earnestly  urged  that  it  be  bought.  Don't  you 
think  they  ought  to  have  done  it  ?  Don't  you  think  it  was  very 
unwise  not  to  have  done  it?  Gentlemen,  they  did  not  act  any 
more  unwisely  than  you  will  be  charged  with  acting  if  you  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  of  preserving  the  records  of  your  State! 
If  a  fire  should  come  and  consume  those  records  people  will  say 
that  you  acted  as  unwisely  as  you  are  now  ready  to  say  your 
predecessors  did  at  that  time! 

Now,  since  we  bought  that  property  conditions  have  changed 
very  much.  The  State  has  grown  wonderfully  in  wealthy  in 
business,  and  in  population.  New  departments  have  been  added 
to  the  State  government.  We  then  were  just  beginning  to  de- 
velop the  Agricultural  Department.  The  Corporation  Commis- 
sion has  since  been  organized;  we  now  have  the  Labor  Commis- 
sioner, the  Insurance  Commissioner,  the  Historical  Commission, 
and  besides  the  records  of  the  State  have  piled  up  and  piled  up 
until  every  available  apace  iu  all  the  offices  is  now  filled,  and  a 
large  part  of  them  is  in  places  that  are  subject  to  be  burned 
and  destroyed  at  any  time.  Your  Supreme  Court  Library,  as  I 
have  said,  was  housed  in  two  small  rooms.  Go  over  there  now 
and  look  at  the  library  and  see  how  it  has  grown,  until  today  it 
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b  one  of  the  very  beat  law  libraries  in  the  South,  if  not  in  ail 
this  Union.  Then^  ladka  and  gentlemen,  the  State  Library  waa 
contained  in  that  little  room  up  there  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  this  Capitol.  That  was  large  enough  then,  but  since  then  the 
library  has  increased  and  multiplied  until  you  now  have  one  of 
the  best  libraries  of  any  State  in  this  Union.  Here,  then^  are 
two  libraries  that  can  not  be  replaced  by  $100,000^  libraries  that 
money  could  not  buy  again,  because  they  are  not  to  be  had. 
There  they  are,  exposed  to  danger  of  loss  by  fire.  And  then  all 
the  offices  of  the  State  government  are  overcrowded.  The  Execu- 
tive officers  of  this  State  have  not  room  in  which  to  discharge 
their  duties  properly.  Go  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  of  the  Auditor  or  in  &uy  of  the  offices  here,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  records  of  these  offices  have  multiplied  and  multi- 
plied until  there  is  hardly  room  for  an  extra  chair  in  which 
you  can  be  seated.  Of  course,  the  officers  can  not  do  their  beat., 
work  under  these  circumstances. 

Now,  I  say  these  conditions  ought  to  be  changed.  The  change 
can  only  come  through  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  North  Carolina* 
Two  ways  have  been  suggested  to  remedy  this.  Kow,  in  what  I 
am  going  to  say  I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  speaking  for 
myself  alone.  While  I  am  speaking  by  the  kind  invitation  of 
this  Society,  still  I  may  have  some  views  which  its  members  do 
not  endorse.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  say  two  ways 
have  been  suggested  to  remedy  the  conditions  I  have  described^ — 
one  to  enlarge  (his  Capitol,  the  other  to  erect  a  new  building. 
Now,  speaking  for  myself  and  myself  alone,  I  am  opposed  to 
ever  touching  this  Capitol.  (Great  applaude.)  It  is  the  one. 
beautiful  piece  of  architecture  erected  by  our  fathers.  It  is  thi 
one  beautiful  great  achievement  left  that  links  us  to  the  past. 
There  is  nothing  superior  to  it.  I  say  let  it  stand  here,  and 
stand  forever,  as  a  monument  to  the  men  who  built  it.  But  there 
is  another  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  changing  the  CapitoL  If 
you  were  to  enlarge  it  so  as  to  make  room  in  it  for  all  that  is 
needed,  you  can  not  do  it  without  ruiuiug  its  architectural 
beauty.  This  building  is  just  as  large  as  this  square  will  justify. 
To  put  a  %'ery  large  building  on  this  square  would  be  out  of  all 
proportion  of  harmony,  and  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  both 
building  and  square,     I  say  let  the  square  and  the  building 
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stand  just  as  tbey  are,  Now  if  that  is  correct — and  I  am  very 
glad  to  Bee  that  what  I  have  said  has  such  cordial  approval  of 

this  audience^ — ^then  the  only  other  remedy  is  to  ei*ect  a  new 
building.    Kow  what  I  would  do  if  it  were  left  to  me  ia  this: 

I  would  take  from  that  square  over  there  the  Agricultural 
Building  and  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  I  would  clean  them 
off  entirely,  and  upon  that  square  I  would  put  the  handsomest 
State  building  in  the  South.  In  it  I  would  provide  room  for  all 
the  offices  and  department  a  of  the  State,  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  State  Libraries,  and  for  the 
State  Museum.  I  would  move  everything  out  of  this  building 
and  let  this  building  stand  here  for  the  legislative  department. 
I  would  provide  in  the  new  building  a  Supreme  Court  room  that 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  growth  and  purposes  of  our 
Supreme  Court  for  ages  to  come ;  a  library  building  for  our  State 
Library  that  would  be  sufficient  and  ample  for  ages  to  come,  an 
executive  office  for  the  Governor  that  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  dignity  of  that  great  office.  Go  down  to  the  Governor's 
office  now;  you  find  no  reception  room.  There  is  in  his  private 
secretary's  office  only  room  enough  for  two  or  three  chairs.  So 
I  say,  without  going  into  details,  I  would  make  in  the  new  build- 
ing provision  for  all  the  executive  offices  that  the  State  has  or 
is  likely  to  have. 

But  you  would  ask  me,  How  are  you  going  to  pay  for  it  if 
That  is  very  simple  to  me.  There  are  some  things  that  I  am 
an  old  fogy  about,  and  I  can't  help  it  to  save  ray  life,  I  was 
bom  that  way.  I  have  lived  that  way,  and  I  erpect  to  die  that 
way.  One  is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  government  has  any 
right  to  tax  the  coming  generations  for  its  daily  support.  I 
thitik  the  goveniment  of  North  Carolina  ought  to  live  within  its 
means.  I  think  it  ought  to  levy  taxes  enough  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  to  meet  all  its  current  expenses  in  the  way  of 
paying  its  officers  and  supporting  its  institutions  of  all  kinds.  I 
repeat,  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  right  to  levy  tribute 
upon  the  coming  generations  for  our  daily  expenses  and  support, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  levy 
burdens  upon  this  generation  to  pay  for  things  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  coming  generations,  I  think  one  is  just  as  bad  as  the  other. 
Now,  when  you  come  to  analyze  it,  and  sift  it  down  into  plain 
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langnage,  that  means  this — that  for  the  support  of  our  institu- 
tionfl  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  government, 
we  ought  to  do  that  out  of  the  taxes  we  levy  and  collect  out  of 
the  people;  but  when  it  comes  to  permanent  buildings,  I  don't 
care  what  they  are,  when  it  comes  to  erecting  buildings  that  are 
to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  coming  generations,  those  genera- 
tions ought  to  help  pay  for  them. 

Now  may  I  indulge  in  another  little  instance  to  show  that 
this  is  no  new  theorj^  of  mine  ?  If  you  will  look  into  the  laws 
of  1883  you  will  find  a  law  something  like  this:  *'That  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor  and  his  council  at  the  beginning  of 
1884,  there  is  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to  run  the  State  for 
that  year,  no  taxes  should  be  collected/*  At  that  time  we  had 
in  the  treasury  $400*000  or  $500,000  surplus,  and  as  a  result  of 
other  legislation  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  get 
$600,000  more.  So  we  began  the  year  of  1884  with  $1,000,000 
surplus  in  the  treasury.  Some  men  wanted  to  use  it  to  buy  up 
the  bonds  of  the  State.  I  said :  "No,  those  bonds  do  not  mature 
for  25  or  30  years.  Let's  not  invest  that  money  in  them.  Let 
those  people  take  care  of  that  themselves,  but  let  us  use  this 
money  this  year*  For  days  and  days  we  fought  that  question 
out,  and  finally  adopted  the  suggestion  I  made,  and  a  thing 
happened  in  1884  that  is  not  likely  ever  to  happen  again,  there 
was  not  one  penny  of  tax  collected  in  1884  from  property  to 
run  the  State  government.  I  refer  to  that  to  show  that  this  is 
no  new  theory  of  mine*  So  I  say  when  we  come  to  erect  build- 
ings that  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  us  and  the  coming  generations 
alsoj  let  the  coming  generations  help  pay  for  them,  I  suppose 
it  would  cost  nearly  a  million  dollars.  I  am  going  to  assume  it 
can  not  be  done  for  less.  I  say^  issue  one  million  dollars  of 
bonds  and  build  it. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  followed  the  Scriptural  in- 
junction; "What  one  of  you  that  desire  to  erect  a  building 
would  not  sit  down  and  first  count  the  cost.**  I  want  to  tell 
you  now  what  it  is  going  to  cost  annually.  Issue  one  million  dol- 
lars of  bonds  at  four  per  cent,  the  annual  interest  will  be  $40,- 
000.  The  census  states  there  are  over  two  millions  of  people  in 
North  Carolina,  so  if  you  will  distribute  the  annual  expense  of 
this  building  out  among  the  people,  every  man,  woman,   and 
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cMld^  it  would  be  less  than  two  eenlB  apiece.  But  you  say  it  can 
not  be  done  that  way ;  taxes  must  be  levied  on  the  property.  AH 
right.  The  Auditor  tells  ua  that  the  assessed  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  its  low  rate  of  assessment  is  $613,000,000.  On  this  the 
tax  would  be  two-thirds  of  one  cent.  On  $1^000  worth  of  prop- 
erty it  would  be  6  2-3  cents,  on  $10,000,  66  2-3  cents.  A  man 
who  gives  in  $10,000  worth  of  property  for  taxation  would  be 
paying  66  2-3  cents  to  preserve  and  keep  safe  the  valuable  prop- 
erty of  his  State.  On  the  $100,000  of  property  he  would  pay 
$6,66  2-3,  and  I  suppose  if  a  man  gives  in  $100,000  worth  of 
property  at  the  present  rate  of  valuation,  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
assume  he  is  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million.  So  that  the  citizen 
with  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  would  be  paying  to  preserve 
the  records  and  property  of  his  State  but  $6.66  2-3  a  year. 

'Now,  gentlemen,  there  it  is,  I  have  given  you  a  low  and  im- 
perfect estimate  of  the  vahie  of  the  property  to  be  preserved  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  actual  cost  to  the  taxpayer  on  the  other 
hand  to  preserve  it.  What  will  you  do  about  it  I  The  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  presided  over  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  is  at  work.  The  Historical  Commission  joins  them,  and 
the  Historical  Departments  in  the  University  and  the  colleges 
unite  with  them  in  rescuing  and  preserving  the  precious  records 
of  our  State.  The  women  are  organizing  their  societies  to  aid 
in  the  holy  crusade  to  honor  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  Our  peo- 
ple are  stirring  themselves  as  never  before  in  collecting  the 
records  of  our  ancestors,  and  they  are  being  piled  up  and  piled 
up  and  piled  up.  Will  the  Legislature  alone  hesitate  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duty?  Can  it  hesitate  to  provide  a  safe  place  for 
the  keeping  of  the  records  of  the  State  I  I  come,  ladies  and  gen* 
tiemen,  to  join  you  with  all  the  fervor  and  earnestness  of  my 
soul  in  pressing  upon  this  Legislature  the  importance  of  at  least 
making  the  beginning,  and  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  conflicts 
as  to  the  details  or  anything  that  shall  retard  the  work,  but  that 
every  man  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature,  who  believes  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  preserve  this  property  of  ours,  unite  in 
their  eflForts  to  make  a  start.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  good,  practical  men  who  can  be  trusted, 
and  leave  it  to  them  to  work  out  the  details  for  the  erection  of 
such  a  building. 


re  two  tliiiigH  I  would  not  kave  put  in  that  buildiug. 
I  would  not  have  auy  cheap  gingerbread  work,  or  any  graft 
about  it.  I  would  erect  a  buildiug  there  that  for  its  almple 
grandeur  should  k*  an  honor  to  North  Carolina  and  the  pride 
of  all  her  people. 

Americans  feel  and  talk  differently  from  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  Some  years  ago  upon  one  of  our  National  annirer- 
saries  in  one  of  the  harbors  oi»  our  Atlantic  coast,  the  warships 
of  all  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  assembled,  and  men  from  all 
the  comers  of  the  earth  came  to  see  them.  Those  great  warehipa 
moved  up  in  majestic  splendor  to  be  viewed  by  the  great  multi- 
tude. When  the  ships  of  England  passed  by  the  Englishmen 
fltanding  there  said^  **Thore  go  the  shipa  of  hia  Majesty  the 
King  of  England.*'  When  the  German  ships  passed  by  the  Ger- 
mans standing  there  said,  "There  go  the  ships  of  his  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  Gprniany."  When  the  Spanish  ships  passed  by 
the  Spaniards  said,  "There  go  the  ships  of  his  Majesty,  the  King 
of  Spain. '^  By  and  by  when  the  American  ships  came  along,  an 
American,  a  little  fellow  from  the  mountains  of  W^eslem  North 
Carolina,  cried  out^  "There  go  our  ships.'*  Everything  here  in 
America  is  ours.  It  is  our  Governor,  it  is  our  Supreme  Court. 
I  would  have  such  a  building  erected  in  this  Capital  City  of  ours 
that  when  the  i>eople  of  North  Carolina  come  here  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  their  Governor,  when  the  people  conic  to  attend 
the  great  State  Fair,  and  see  that  building,  there  would  not  be  a 
man  from  the  ocean  to  the  mountains  who  would  not  say  with 
pride,  "There  is  onr  State  building." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  North  Carolina  is  entitled  to  the  very 
best  of  everything;  she  is  amply  able  to  have  the  best,  and  1 
appeal  to  her  loyal  sons  and  daughtei-s  to  decree  that  she  shall 
have  the  best» 
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Paper  Presenteu  by  Du.  D.  H.  Hill  at  Aj-tebnoon  Sesbiott. 
Janu.iky  12.  1911. 


As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  tbem  the  North  Carolina 
books  for  the  year  number  37  titles.  These  may  be  grouped  as 
follows:  I,  History;  II,  Biography;  III,  Poetry;  IV,  Fiction; 
V,  Religious  Books;  VI,  Text  Books;  VII,  Miscellaneous. 

I.    HIBTOBY. 

1.  Reprint  of  Bricknell*»  "Natural  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina," printed  in  1737;  417  pages.    Edited  by  J-  Bryan  Grimes. 

2.  Abstract  of  North  Carolina  Wills  from  1663  to  1789 ;  428 
pages,  and  also  alphabetical  list  of  names.  Edited  by  J.  Bryan 
Grimes. 

3.  History  of  New  Hanover  County,  by  Alfred  Moore  Wad- 
dell;  cloth;  iOustrated;  232  pages. 

4.  Caldwell  County  in  the  Great  War  of  1861-5;  illustrated; 
cloth,  67  pages.    Edited  by  G,  W.  F.  Harper. 

5.  The  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  Vol  9,  con- 
tinued: (a)  Federalism  in  North  Carolina,  by  H.  M.  Wagstaff; 
(b)  Letters  of  William  Barry  GroTc.  Edited  by  IL  M,  Wag- 
stafiF. 

6.  The  Booklet,  edited  by  Miss  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  pub- 
lished in  its  four  numbers  this  year  some  valuable  historical 
papers.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt  has  contributed  36  biographical 
sketches  to  these  yolumes. 

7.  England  and  the  French  Revolution,  by  W.  T.  Loprade; 
seven  chapters;  cloth;  230  pages.    Johns  Hopkins  Press. 

II,    moORAPHY. 

1.  Cornelius  Harnett,  by  R.  B.  W.  Connor;  cloth;  11  chap- 
ters; 209  p»g<*3.     Edwards  &  Broughton  Publishing  Company. 

2.  The  Bishops  of  North  Carolina^  by  Marshall  DeLanoey 
Haywood;  cloth;  illustrated;  270  pages.  A.  Williams  &  Co, 
Raleigh. 
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3.  Autobiography  of  Brantley  York,  edited  by  William  K. 
Boyd  for  the  John  Lawson  Monographs  of  the  Trinity  College 
Hifitorical  Society;  cloth;  139  pages. 

4.  Julia  Jackson  Christinu:  A  Memorial  Sketch  of  General 
Stonewall  Jackson's  Daughter,  by  Mrs,  Mary  Anna  Jackaon; 
cloth ;  illustrated ;  57  pages.     Stone  &  Barringer  Company. 

5.  Franklin  Plato  Eller  and  John  Carlton  Eller;  A  Memorial 
Volume,  by  J.  B,  Hubbell ;  illustrated ;  cloth ;  345  pages, 

6.  Eugene  Morebead  Arrafield :  A  Memorial  Volume,  by 
George  F.  Kirby ;  46  pages. 

ni.    POETKY. 

1.  Leaves  of  Life,  by  Samuel  Harley  Lyle,  Jr.;  cloth;  70 
poems;  ^0  pages.  The  McGregor  Publiabing  Company,  Athens, 
Ga. 

2.  Gates  of  Twilight,  by  Henry  E,  Harman ;  cloth ;  illns- 
trated;  38  poems;  134  pages.  The  Stone  k  Barringer  Publish- 
ing Company,  Charlotte. 

i1.  Songs  of  the  Quiet  Hoor»  by  Mary  Hoyland  Livennore; 
paper  cover;  50  pages.  The  Edwards  k  Broughton  Printing 
Company. 

IV.    FIOTION. 

1.  Chaney's  Stratagem,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Courtney  Pinnix; 
cloth ;  314  pages.    C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

2.  Tar  Heel  Tales,  by  H.  E.  C.  Bryant ;  cloth ;  iUustraled;  18 
stories;  218  pages.  The  Stone  &  Barringer  Company,  Char- 
lotte. 

3.  The  Breed  and  the  Pasture,  by  J.  L.  Chambers;  cloth.  The 
Stone  &  Barringer  Company,  Charlotte. 

4.  Bildod  Akers,  by  Thomas  N.  Ivey;  cloth;  18  chapters; 
205  pages.    Mutual  Publishing  Company,  Raleigh. 

5.  Strength  of  the  Weak,  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Thacker;  12  mo. 
Broadway  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

V.    RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

1,  The  Indispensable  Book,  by  William  Walter  Moore,  now  of 
Union  Seminary;  cloth;  114  pages.  Fletning  H-  ReveU  &  Co., 
Kew  York. 

2.  Thoughts  Promotive  of  the  Higher  Life,  by  Wiley  Good- 
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man   Riddick;    cloth;    49    chapters;    279'   pages.      Edwards   & 
Broagliton  Printing  Company. 

3.  Lecturea  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  by  W.  C.  Nowell; 
cloth;  191  pages.    Edwards  &  Broughton  Printing  Company. 

VI,    TEXT  BOOKS, 

1,  The  Howell  Primer,  by  Logan  J>.  Howell;  cloth;  127 
pages.    Hinds,  Koble  &  Eldredge. 

2-  Reading  in  Public  Schools,  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs  and  L. 
D.  Coffman,  25  chapters;  274  pages.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co,, 
Chicago. 

3.  Patillo'fi  Geographical  Catechism,  a  reprint  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Patillo*s  book  which  was  published  in  1T96.  This  book, 
consisting  of  62  pages,  was  edited  by  K,  W.  Walker  and  M.  C. 
S.  Noble  for  the  tJniver&ity  Reprint  Series. 

4.  Diseases  of  Economic  Plants  by  Frank  Lincoln  Stevens 
and  John  G.  Hill ;  illustrated;  513  pages.    Macmillan  Company. 

5.  Our  Republic,  a  United  States  History  for  grammar 
grades,  by  J.  G.  dcRoulhac  Hamilton  and  J.  A.  C.  Chandler; 
cloth  ;  500  pages.    Riley  &  Sadler,  publishers. 

Vn,    MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Interpreters  of  Life  and  the  Modem  Spirit,  by  Archibald 
Henderson ;  cloth ;  illustrated ;  8  vo.    Duckworth  &  Co,,  London. 

2.  Race  Distinctions  in  American  Law,  by  Gilbert  T.  Stephen- 
son; cloth;  12  chaptera;  388  pages.  D,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

3.  The  Lantern  of  Diogenes,  by  N.  B.  Herring.  E,  M.  Hzzell 
&  Co.*  Raleigh. 

4.  The  Jew  a  Negro,  by  Arthur  T.  Abemethy;  cloth;  110 
pages.    Dixie  Publishing  Company,  Moravian  Falls. 

5.  David  G.  McDnffie^s  Discovery  of  Katural  Cause  for  tho 
Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle  of  the  Compass,  edited  by  W. 
A.  Guthrie;  cloth;  36  pages.    Seeman,  Durham. 

6.  Military  Topography,  by  C.  0.  Sherrill;  cloth;  illustrated; 
maps;  346  pages. 

7.  Idealism  in  Education,  by  Herman  Harrell  Home;  cloth; 
5  chapters;  183  pages.     Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

K.  Twenty  volumes  Annotated  Reprints  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  by  Chief  Justice  Wfllter  Clark. 
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Minutes  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Session  of  the  State 
Litemry  and  Historical  Association 


THE  Twelfth  Amiual  Session  of  the  State  Literary  aod  His- 
torical Association,  the  first  session  of  whicli  waa  held  in 
Raleigh's  beautiful  new  Auditorium  Monday  eveningj 
November  27,  1911,  proved  to  be  the  most  notable  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  organization,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  attend- 
ance and  interest. 

The  opening  prayer  waa  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  I,  McK.  Pitt^n- 
ger,  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  after 
which  President  Edward  K.  Graham  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress, his  subject  being  "Prosperity  and  Patriotism."  This  ad- 
dress is  published  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

FollowiTig  the  address  of  the  President  came  a  musical  selec- 
tion by  the  band  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  after  which 
President  Graham  introduced  Dr.  C  Alphouao  Smith,  a  former 
President  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  who 
has  since  achieved  distinction  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
as  Roosevelt  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  intro- 
ducing Dr.  Smith  President  Graham  said : 

It  JB  my  pleasure  to  present  rather  than  Introduce  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  ttie  Association;  a  citizen  of  this  State,  who  lived  and 
worked  with  ua,  who  loved  us  and  was  greatly  loved  by  us.  Since 
be  left  us  tbe  merit  of  his  scholarship  has  carried  him  as  ambassa* 
dor  to  the  highest  court  of  the  world's  learning  and  there  flxed  him 
securely  as  a  permanent  figure  In  tbe  world's  affairs.  However  suo- 
cessfully  North  Carolina  succeeds  in  concealing  her  regret  at  the 
departure  of  her  men  of  distinction,  she  makes  no  effort  to  conceal 
her  happiness  at  having  them  return,  and  so  to  you,  sir,  to  whom 
we  trust  we  shall  ever  be  "mine  own  people,"  our  hearts  in  strength 
of  brothers'  welcome  bid  you  welcome  home— Dr.  C.  Aiphonso  Smith 
of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Smith's  subject  was  "What  Should  a  State  History  for 
the  Public  Schools  Contain!"  This  address  will  also  be  found 
in  full  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Following  Dr,  Smith's  address  Mrs,  Horace  Dowell  sang 
*'Prayer  Recit  and  Aria  from  Der  Freischutz,"  Miss  Sadie  Dun- 
can accompanying  her  at  the  piano. 
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The  ervening  aession  was  brought  to  a  cloee  with  the  featurt> 
that  probably  excites  keener  interest  aa  a  rule  than  any  other 
part  of  the  annual  program^ — the  presentation  of  the  Patterson 
Memorial  Cup^  awarded  each  year  to  "that  reaident  of  the  State 
who,  during  the  twelve  months  from  September  1st  of  the 
previous  year  to  September  1st  of  the  year  of  the  award,  has  dis- 
played; either  in  prose  or  poetry,  without  regard  to  its  length, 
the  greatest  excellence  and  highest  literary  skill  and  genius." 
Senator  Lee  S.  Overman,  of  Salisbury,  presented  the  report  for 
the  Committee,  which  consista  of  "the  Preaideut  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association,  the  occupanta  of  the  chairs 
of  English  Literature  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at 
Davidson  College,  at  Wake  Forest  College,  and  at  the  State  A. 
and  M.  College  at  Kaleigh,  and  of  the  chairs  of  History  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  at  Trinity  College." 

It  was  no  aurpriee  to  the  audience  when  Senator  Overman 
aimounced  that  the  cup  had  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Archibald  Hen- 
deraon^  of  the  State  University,  in  recognition  of  the  excellence 
of  hia  throe  books  published  since  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Aaaociation:  "Interpreters  of  Life,"  "Mark  Twain,"  and 
**Oeorgt>  Bernard  Shaw :  His  Life  and  Works." 

In  accepting  the  cup  Br.  Henderson  said: 


It  gtyee  me  very  real  pleasure  to  express  to  you,  Mr.  SpokesmaA* 
and  through  you  to  the  Committee  of  Award,  my  hearty  thanks  for 
the  distinction  of  Hs  Imprimatur,  And,  in  a  more  general  sense,  to 
expreea  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  my  aincerest  relicltatioD9 
upon  the  efforts  now  everywhere  going  forward  to  aaalat  In  giving 
to  this  Old  North  State  Its  true  and  definitive  place  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  literature  and  of  art.  Any  contribution  1  may 
have  made  to  that  end,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  baa  been  made  In 
the  name,  and  for  the  sake,  of  old  North  Carolloa. 
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Amooiation. 

At  the  afternoon  aeaaion  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historica] 
Asaociation,  November  28th,  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatives,  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  President  of  the  State  A.  and 
M.  College  first  presented  the  North  Carolina  bibliography  of 
the  year,  after  which  Mr.  R,  D.  W.  Connor,  of  the  State  Hie- 
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torical  Commisaion,  gave  a  report  of  the  State's  hietorical  activi- 
ties since  the  preeeding  meeting  of  the  Association.  Both  papers 
are  published  in  full  in  this  volume. 

Another  feature  of  the  session  was  the  report  of  Dr.  EdwiD 
Mims,  Chairman  of  the  Lecture  Extension  Committee  of  the 
Association.     In  part  Dr.  Mims  said: 

To  give  a  concrete  example  of  what  might  be  done  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  auggeated  a  year  ago,  a  aertes  of  three  lectures  on  Ameri- 
can Literature  was  given  by  the  chairman  of  this  cammlttee  at 
Wlnston-Salem  in  the  spring.  A  central  committee  composed  of 
representatives  oT  all  organizations  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
giving  the  lectures  under  the  beat  possible  circumstances.  Two  of 
the  lectures  were  given  at  Ihe  High  School  Auditorium,  and  one  at 
Salem  College,  the  audiences  ranging  from  200  to  350.  The  lecturer 
had  an  hour  each  day  for  consultation  with  such  as  desired  suggea- 
tions  on  courses  of  reading  either  for  Individuals  or  clubs.  He  fur- 
nished the  newspapers  of  the  town  a  bibliography  relating  to  the 
various  subjects  treated.  Some  thirty  new  members  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  AsBociatlon  were  secured. 

Soon  after  this  demonstration  of  what  might  be  done  in  a  specific 
community  by  a  representative  of  this  Association,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  sent  out  letters  to  the  presidents  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  In  the  State,  asking  their  cooperation 
in  extending  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Association.  The  re- 
sponses to  tiie.se  letters  were  moat  gratifying,  for  In  every  case  there 
was  a  definite  endorsement  of  the  Idea  and  an  expression  of  a  wlll- 
ingneas  to  cooperate. 

The  Association  has  promlees  of  courses  of  lectures  from  Presi- 
dent Potcat  and  Professor  Sikes  of  Wake  Forest;  President  Few 
and  Professor  Brooks  of  Trinity;  PreBident  Smith  and  Professor 
Fulton  of  Davidson;  President  Hill  of  the  A.  &  M.  College;  and 
Professora  Graham  and  Miras  of  the  University. 

So  far  the  response  from  the  public  has  not  been  so  marked  as 
might  have  been  hoped.  Necessarily  there  is  some  confusion  as  to 
just  what  Is  contemplated.  There  have  been  some  communities  that 
have  voluntarily  made  Inquiries  of  the  Secretary  or  the  chairman. 
There  are  others  with  whom  correspondence  has  not  as  yet  reached 
definite  conclyslons.  But  it  may  now  be  definitely  stated  that  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks  or  months  series  of  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  this  AsBoclation  will  toe  given  in  Goldsboro,  Raleigh,  Winston- 
Salem,  Washington,  Wilson,  and  New  Bern. 

Neeesnartly  plana  are  as  yet  tentative.  A  good  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  the  committee  appointed  by  Trinity  College — that  the 
lectures  crystallize  In  a  definite  movement  In  the  various  communi- 
ties  to   preserve  local   records   and   other  materials  of   permanent 
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btBtorical  Interest.  All  such  suggeatlons  will  be  carefully  worked 
out.  Different  lecturers  will  emphasize  different  ideas,  but  in  each 
case  there  ought  to  be  made  every  possible  effort  to  get  definite 
results.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  man  or  woman,  who  is 
in  Bympathetlc  relationship  wlih  all  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  who  knows  local  conditions  well,  should  l>e  put  in  charge 
of  this  work  and  should  push  It  aggressively  and  constructively. 

A  numljer  of  brief  talks  on  gubjecta  related  to  the  work  of  the 
Asso^iialioii  followed  and  four  resolutioua  bearing  on  these  were 
adopted  as  follows: 

Be  it  He$olved,  That  the  Association  continue  the  Committee  on 
Vance  Statue.  Mr,  R.  H,  Battle,  chairman,  with  the  request  that  they 
endeavor  to  secure  the  erection  of  the  monument  in  Statuary  Hall 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

IL 

Kcaolved,  That  this  Association  heartily  commends  the  propoaed 
movement  to  place  markers  on  the  North  Carolina  section  of  the 
"Boone  Trail,"  the  historic  highway  over  which  the  members  of 
Judge  Richard  Henderson's  colony  were  conducted  to  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 

in. 

Be  If  Henolved,  That  the  President  of  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  shall  appoint  each  year  a  committee  on  marking 
historic  sites,  a  committee  on  library  extension,  a  committee  od 
lecture  extension  work,  and  a  committee  on  iDcreasing  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association. 

IV. 

Ht'^olvt'd,  That  this  Association  heartily  endorses  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  R.  F,  Hoke  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  to  erect  an  adequate  memorial  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
North  Carolina  troops  at  Gettysburg. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  "business  session*'  the  members  of 
the  Association  present  attended  an  informal  reception  given  by 

the  Woman's  Club  of  Raleigh. 
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EvENiNo  Session.    Tueboay,  Novembbr  28,  1911. 

A  great  aiidient'e  greeted  the  distinguished  guest  of  the  Abso- 
(uation,  Honorable  Heury  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachuset ta,  bis* 
torian  and  man  of  letters,  at  the  coneluding  session  of  the 
State  Literary  and  Hisforical  Association.     Senator  Lodge  had 
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been  invited  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the  ABSociation,  He 
was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  Hon,  Kobert  W.  Winston,  a 
former  President  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  xlsaocia- 
lion,  in  the  following  words: 


Members  of  the  North  Carotina  Literary  and  Hi$torical  Aaaoeiatiofi 
Ladieb  and  Gextlkmen: — To  tlie  man  who  lives  by  ideals,  no  spot 
In  America  appeals  quite  so  strongly  as  Boston,  with  Hb  Fanettil 
Hall,  Its  '*tiere  Warren  teYV;  Ita  "perpetual  dlesatlB faction  with 
things  that  perpetually  fall  short  of  a  high  and  perfect  ideal."  When 
we  contemplate  a  Josiah  Quincy  taking  the  very  jacketa  off  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  Harvard  College  and  in  a  public  address 
fearle£sly  declaring  that  the  curriculum  of  that  InBtltution  was  a 
flat  failure  and  bad  destroyed  the  careers  of  thousands  of  young 
men  by  its  fetish-tike  adherence  to  the  obsolete  educational  sys- 
tems of  a  discredited  age;  or,  when  we  consider  John  Quincy  Adams, 
flingle  handed  and  alone,  whipping  to  a  frassle  the  aristocratic  and 
powerful  commercial  interests  of  New  England— whether  for  greed 
and  gain  they  servilely  bent  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  British 
tyrant  or  stifled  their  consciences  to  favor  a  continuance  of  slavery 
in  the  South;  when  we  view  these  and  other  more  modem  exhibi- 
tions of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  life,  we  can  but  believe  that 
after  awhile  "that  collective  voice  of  the  national  understanding 
which  alone  can  give  back  to  us  a  peaceful  and  assured  conviction 
will  Indeed  be  heard."  This  is  what  Matthew  Arnold  would  call 
living  by  ideals.  "When  one  side  of  a  question  has  long  had  your 
earnest  support,  when  all  your  feelings  are  engaged,  when  you  hear 
all  around  you  no  language  but  one,  when  your  party  talks  this 
language  like  a  steam  engine  and  can  imagine  no  other,  still  to  be 
able  to  thinks  still  to  be  IrreBiBtibly  carried — if  so  it  be — by  the 
concert  of  thought  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  and  like 
Balaam  to  be  unable  to  speak  anything  but  what  the  Lord  has  put 
In  your  mouth" — this,  If  I  Interpret  Boston  aright,  this  is  Boston. 

In  1829  William  Wirt  made  his  first  and  only  visit  to  Boston,  par- 
taking of  the  generous  hospitality  of  Adams  and  Webster  and 
Story  and  Otis,  and  when,  taking  his  leave  of  the  vivacious  daugh- 
ter of  his  open-handed  host  of  the  evening,  be  gallantly  stooped 
and  Imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  soft  and  youthful  hand,  do  you 
wonder  that  all  his  prejudices  against  the  "Yankees"  vanished  Into 
thin  air  and  that  in  the  ecstacy  of  hie  satisfaction  he  wrote  his 
friend,  Judge  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  "A  Boston  gentleman  is  every  whll 
as  good  as  a  Virginia  gentleman,"  High  praise  from  a  gentleman 
living  in  Virginia — that  mountain  of  conceit  which  bounds  our 
modest  old  State  on  the  north,  even  as  South  Carolina— that  other 
mountain  of  conceit — shuts  it  in  on  the  south. 
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OenUemeQ,  MasBacbusetU  and  North  Carolina  have  had  their 
dlfferenceB,  but  they  have  fought  them  out  like  men,  and  now  thej 
are  brothera.  The  great  North  and  the  great  and  dominant  party 
fa  in  our  midst  and  meetlDg  our  people  face  to  face.  We  bid  them 
welcome — thrice  welcome.  Let  ub  now  hear  the  man  who  more 
nearly  than  any  other,  by  heredity  and  education,  embodies  the 
hfgheBt  Ideals  of  New  England  life  and  character — the  scholar  and 
the  statesman — the  defender  of  his  ultimate  conrlctionB,  unafraid — 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Boston. 

Senator  LcMige  then  delivered  hia  address,  Lis  subject  being 
**The  Constitution  and  Its  Makera.**  He  held  rlie  rapt  atten- 
tion of  his  great  audience  for  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes,  his 
ability  and  eloquence  charmiDg  those  who  disagreed  with  him  as 
well  as  those  who  endorsed  his  content  ions*  Senator  Lodgers 
address  appears  in  full  in  this  report  and  has  also  been  printed 
as  an  official  document  by  the  tJnited  States  Senate,  16,000 
copies  having  been  ordered  published  for  general  distribution 
rhroughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  Senator  Lodgers  speech  several  musical  num- 
bers of  unusual  excellence  added  to  the  charm  of  the  evening 
program,  tlicse  being  as  follow  a: 

Piano  Solo— Tarantella  Op,  27,  No.  2 IfoacJtoiOilN 

Miss  EIlla  Dosboh. 

Vtolln  Solo — (o)  Romance   ... ,  Binding 

(by   Serenade,  Op*  4 D\4.mbro$io 

Mi8fl  BLApcntR  L.  Crafts:  Miss  Lunkt  at  piano. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Woodard^  of  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations^  then  made  his  report  recommending  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  the  following : 

R.  D.  W.  Co.NNOK,  Pretident. 

A.  C.  Avert,  W.  P.  Few,  Miae  Lii>a  T.  Rodman,  Vice-Pretidcnti. 

Clasbnci:  Poe,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ko  other  iiomiuatioBS  were  offered  and  the  foregoing  officer* 
were  then  elected  by  acclamation. 

President  Graham  then  declared  the  Twelfth  Annual  Session 
of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Asfiiociation  adjourned. 
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Social  Features 

No  record  of  this  session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Hislorical 
Aaaociatiou  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  several 
social  foatiirea  which  gave  the  meetings  unique  distinction  and 
charm. 

MoBf  notable  among  these  social  features  was  the  brilliant 
reception  given  bj  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Winston,  at  the 
Yarborough  House,  immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
evening  session  November  28.  A  fuller  account  of  this  reception 
appeared  in  the  News  and  Observer  of  November  29th,  and  ia 
api>ended  to  this  i^eport. 

The  Association  is  also  under  obligations  to  the  progressive 
and  hospitable  members  of  the  Woman's  Club  for  their  delight- 
ful reception  Mondny  afternoon,  November  27th.  Those  in  the 
receiving  line  were;  Mrs.  W,  A.  Withers  and  Mrs,  Bo  wen  at 
the  door;  Mrs.  James  Litchford,  Chairman  of  Entertainment 
Committee;  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Harrison^  President  of  the  Club; 
Mias  Fannie  E.  S.  Heck,  Miss  Roaa  Broughton,  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Hutt,  Mrs.  Paul  Lee,  Mrs,  Charles  McKimmon,  Mrs.  Y.  C. 
Royster,  Miss  Edilh  Koyster,  Mrs.  Jaques  Busbee,  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Shipp. 

In  eoncluding  this  formal  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
twelfth  annual  sessions  it  should  be  stated  that  never  before  haii 
there  been  such  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part,  of  all  Raleigh  in- 
terests  in  making  the  meeting  a  success.  Liberal  citizens  of  the 
town  subscribed  an  entertainment  fund  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
hall,  carriages  and  automobiles  for  speakers,  etc.  The  city  gave 
the  nse  of  its  new  Auditorium,  the  Association  paying  only  for 
the  expense  of  heating  and  lighting.  The  Woman*8  Club  of 
Raleigh  gave  hearty  cooperation  both  by  developing  interest  in 
the  meetings  and  in  tendering  an  informal  reception.  Prof. 
Wade  R.  Brown  generously  gave  his  time  in  arranging  the 
nuisic4il  program,  to  whos**  success  the  Band  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Horace  Powell,  Miss  Sadie  Duncan,  Misx 
Ella  Dorroh,  Miss  Blanche  L.  Crafts,  Miss  Luney,  all  contrib- 
uted; and  Mr.  Virgil  J.  Lee  and  his  corps  of  ushers  deserve 
thanks  for  their  efRcient  handling  of  the  large  crowds  at  the 

evening  sessions,  „  -n        t»       t 

Clarence  Pos,  isecrelary. 
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RECEPTION  WAS  BRILLIANT   EVENT. 


JVPOfi  AND  MR8.  11.  W.  Wl?«8TOi«  IN  HONOK  OF  THE  BTATE  UTESART  AND 
HlBTOftlCAL  ABBOCIATION — STATE'S  MOST  BRILLIANT  SOCIAL  FOC- 
TION  QIVEIV  LAST  NIGHT  AT  THE  NEW  YAXBOlOUaH  HOTEL,  WTHEBK 
THE  SCENE  WAS  A  ilOBT  FA9CINATTNG  ONE — OrSSTS  FWiU  AU.  SEC- 
TIONS or  THE  STATE. 

{News  and  Observfrr,  November  29.  1911J 

The  scene  was  a  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  one  last  night  ai 
the  reception  given  by  ex-Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Winston,  of 
Raleigh,  in  honor  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association. 
there  being  present  its  membi^rs  and  epecially  invited  guests.  Tbe 
event  proved  to  be  one  of  the  njoet.  If  not  the  most  brilliant  social 
function  ever  given  in  Raleigh  or  the  State,  and  was  enjoyed  by 
fully  five  hundred  guests. 

The  reception  was  given  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  Yar- 
borough  Hotel,  the  parlors  and  balls  decorated  In  pine,  ferns  End 
white  chrysanthenjuniB^  the  attractiveness  of  the  hotel  fittings  &nd 
arrangements  enhanced  by  these.  The  reception  ilne.  a  long  one 
In  which  were  many  men  and  women  of  note,  was  in  the  spacloi 
halt  overlooking  the  lobby,  and  in  the  lobby  below  an  orchesim^ 
rendered  attractive  music.  Brilliant  lights  gleamed,  handsomely 
gowned  women  moved  about,  there  was  the  hum  of  social  converse, 
and  happiness  reigned.  The  assemblage  was  one  of  guests  from 
all  sections  of  the  State,  numbers  from  out  of  the  State,  and  no 
more  delightful  reception  has  ever  been  enjoyed  in  Raleigh.  In 
giving  tt.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Winston  not  alone  extended  a  most  en> 
joyable  reception  to  the  members  of  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association,  but  their  gracious  hospitality  Included  specially 
Invited  guests.  On  all  sides  could  be  beard  congratulatory  remarlLs 
concerning  Judge  Winston,  a  former  President  of  the  Association. 
and  his  wife,  and  the  ftrst  of  the  social  functions  given  in  honor  of 
the  Association. 

During  the  hours  of  the  reception,  which  lasted  from  10  o'clock, 
till  12»  delicious  refreshments  were  served,  fruit  punch,  a  salad 
course,  an  Ice  cream  course,  and  colTee.  The  many  ladles  whoi 
were  in  charge  In  serving  did  this  most  happily,  the  guests  being 
served  In  parlors  and  in  the  halls. 

In  the  receiving  line  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Winston* 
United  States  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  thai 
speaker  of  the  evening  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association:  United  States  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman,  of 
Salisbury,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Gregory,  of  Salisbury; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Henderson,  of  Chapel  Hill;  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
William  Sinclair  Manning,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C;  Dr.  Edwin  Mlms. 
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of  the  State  University;  Mrs.  William  E.  Shlpp,  of  Raleigh;  Mrs. 
Lindsay  Patterson,  of  Winston-Salem;  Dr.  E.  K.  Graham,  of  the 
State  University;  Mrs.  Jennie  W.  Overman,  of  Sallfibury;  Dr.  C. 
Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Assocfate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Piatt  D.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Walker;  Mrs.  E.  K. 
MofflU,  of  Richmond,  Va.;  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire; 
President  Howard  Rondthaler,  of  Salem  Female  College,  and  Mrs. 
Rondthaler;  President  W.  L.  Poteat,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and 
Mrs,  Poteat;  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  of  the  A.  &  M.  College,  and  Mrs.  Hill; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  B.  Webb,  of  Durham;  Miss  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton, 
of  Raleigh;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Harrison,  of  Raleigh:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor,  of  Raleigh;  Mlsa  Eliza  Pool,  of  Raleigh;  Miss 
Edkh  Royster,  of  Raleigh:  Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  of  Raleigh;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Peele,  of  Raleigh. 

The  guests  were  received  in  the  red  parlor  Ijy  Coi»  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Hinsdale,  CoL  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Johnson,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Ed. 
Cham  hers  Smith,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Milton  A.  Barber,  and  In  the  hall 
hy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Root,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crulkshank»  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jaques  Busbee.  and  Mrs.  Ellanor 
Lyon,  of  New  York. 

In  the  punch  room  dellcioufi  fruit  punch  was  served  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Strong,  Dn  and  Mrs.  Hubert  A.  Royster,  Miss  Annie 
Rool^  and  Miss  Kalhryn  Horner,  of  Oxford. 

In  charge  of  the  salad  course  were  Mrs,  R.  H.  Jones,  Miss  Bessie 
Smedes  Leak,  Miss  Dowd,  Miss  Eleanor  Mann,  Miss  Lucy  Moore, 
Miss  Sue  Kitchin,  Miss  Mary  Grimes  Cooper,  Miss  Pearl  Heck. 
Miss  Pickel,  Miss  Emmie  Haywood,  and  Miss  Adeline  Barbec. 

In  charge  of  the  Ice  cream  course  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Knox, 
Miss  Amy  Winston.  Miss  Ann  McKlmmon.  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son, Miss  Jean  Clark,  Miss  Alice  Aycock,  and  Miss  Alston  Dargan. 
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Prosperity  and  Patriotism 


or  PllKBtllKKT   EdWA^  K.  QbAHAM   at  TWKLPTfi   AjfSTUAL 

Meeting  op  the  State  Litkraet  anh  Historical 
Abaociatioit,  Novemheu  27,  1911. 


No  perfunctory  word  of  thankg  can  expreas  to  the  memi 
sliip  of  this  Society  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  that  your  geS^ 
erosity  has  conferred  upon  me  during  the  past  year.  To  serre 
a  floeiety  dedicated  to  the  mission  of  patriotism,  and  confirmed 
in  that  mission  by  ten  years  of  patriotic  achievement,  is  an 
hnnor  that  no  pretense  of  self-confidence  will  let  me  enjoy  with- 
out misgiving.  My  gratitude  is  sincere,  though  I  confess  that  it 
is  somewhat  ashamed. 

It  is  my  purpose  tonight  to  sjunik  on  "Patriotism  and  Prof* 
|>erity."  In  wliat  1  shall  say  1  shal]  call  your  attention  to  the 
prosperous  North  Carolina  of  today,  and  our  patriotic  relation 
to  it ;  and  if  my  voice  lacks  the  authorify  adequately  to  answer 
the  simple  but  tremendous  question  I  propose,  I  shnl!  accomplish 
my  purpose  if  I  can  put  the  question  into  your  minds;  for  the 
relation  between  prosperity  and  patriotism  must,  in  our  present 
situation,  be  our  preeminent  concern. 

And  if  it  Im?  thought  that  to  avoid  the  obvious  difficulties  of 
looking  at  present  things  as  they  are,  I  mean  to  devote  myself  to 
criticising  things  that  I  do  not  like,  I  hasten  to  correct  that  im- 
pression. Looking  at  Xortli  Caroliiia  as  she  is  I  find  my  heart 
set  tonight  to  a  different  tune.  Too  many  genuinely  good  things 
invite  judgment,  too  many  that  inspire  hope  and  confidence  to 
the  very  furthest  reaches  of  patriotic  faith,  to  suggest  either 
vainglorious  boasting  or  destructive  criticism.  Whatever  is 
wrong  in  the  complex  problems  with  which  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  confronted,  and  whoever  is  wrong  on  the  questions  on 
what  North  Carolinians  are  so  fortunate  as  to  differ,  this  much 
is  squarely  and  fairly  true:  that  the  present  moment  in  our 
State  life  carries  more  inspiration  for  the  active  enjoyntent  of 
constructive  citizenship  than  any  that  the  State  has  known  be- 
fore. 
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The  main  reason  for  this  feeling  of  stimulation  is  clear.  We 
have  fought  life's  great  necessary  battle—the  battle  to  make  a 
decent  and  prosperous  living — and  we  have  won.  There  are 
plenty  of  economic  difficulties  still  to  overcome,  but  the  sense  of 
fear  and  worry  is  gone,  the  weariness  is  gone,  the  load  has 
fallen  from  our  back;  and  the  average  North  Carolinian  of 
today  with  straight  ahoulders  and  keen  eyes  looks  at  the  world 
imafraid,  confident  that  he  can  win  material  success  to  the 
limit  of  his  ambition  right  here  at  home.  And  a  tremendous 
thing  that  is  to  feeL  In  spite  of  nine  cent  cotton  and  financial 
doubt  in  the  country  at  large,  the  news  has  been  heralded  abroad 
that  North  Carolina  is  coming  into  a  magnificent  legacy  of  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  men  in  joy  and  confidence  are  writing 
over  the  rugged  face  of  the  State  the  epic  of  suceessful  work. 

But  in  a  more  vital  way  than  this  conatnictive  materialism 
has  North  Carolina  achieved  success  that  has  brought  civic 
stimulus  and  elation.  Along  with  this  individual  suceejs  she  has 
in  the  past  ten  years  somewhat  achieved  the  idea  of  community 
success  through  cooperation.  Scarcely  a  town  in  the  State  has 
failed  to  have  its  community  spirit  take  fire  from  its  construc- 
tive materialism :  town  slogans,  electric  "Welcomes,"  chambers 
of  commerce,  civic  committees  of  every  sort  give  evidence  that 
prosperity  has  developed  the  joyful  sense  of  cooperative  patriot- 
In  the  State  at  large  prosperity  has  patriotically  achieved 


ism. 


not  only  the  public  school  system,  but  the  department  of  health 
and  hygiene,  of  public  roads,  historical  and  library  commis- 
sions, and  numerous  civic  and  betterment  associations.  It  baa 
developed  for  this  effort  to  make  the  State  a  healthy  and  habit- 
able borne,  its  most  competent  leadership:  aggressive,  efficient, 
almost  inspired  by  just  the  power  of  this  thought  of  constructive 
communityism. 

Is  this  as  far  as  we  can  go,  or  has  patriotism  a  profounder 
work  to  do,  other  lines  on  wHch  to  work,  other  leaders  to  de- 
velop in  a  time  of  prosperous  peace?  In  1861  patriotism  was 
exalted  by  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  every  physical  thing;  in 
1870  it  was  exalted  by  sacrifice  not  less  supreme  and  coura- 
geous. What  is  its  mission  in  North  Carolina  in  1911  when  men 
are  making  money,  and  the  happiness  of  citizens  is  not  greatly 
interfered  with  by  fighting  for  anything  except  success  in  busi- 
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neast  Domeatic  traDqiiillity  is  assured,  there  is  oo  need  of  the 
common  defense.  Cau  a  mau  have  a  prosperous  business  od 
Fayetteville  Street  and  still  have  a  misaiou  of  progressivelj 
aebieving,  and  with  high  devotion^  all  of  those  blessings  of  lib- 
erty for  whirh  hip  fathers  gave  **the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion"^ 

Here  we  meet  the  oldest  of  personal  and  national  problems: 
Can  we  trajislate  prosperity  into  greatly  permanent  terms  I  To 
digest  material  pro8|>erity^  government  of  the  people  confronts  a 
problem  as  difficult  as  the  problem  of  science  when  confronted 
with  gravitation,  Judaism  when  confronted  with  Christ,  mon- 
archy when  coufronted  with  America. 

Moralists  advise  us  to  avoid  this  threat  of  prosperity  by  de- 
spising money;  culture  tells  us  to  seek  freedom  of  the  spirit  by 
despising  work.  But  we  go  on  working;  we  go  on  making 
money.  We  somehow  doubt  the  efficacy  of  seeking  perfection  on 
an  empty  stomach.  We  are  impelled  forward  not  because  we  do 
not  want  perfection,  but  because  as  a  free  and  equal  people  we 
seek  perfection  through  work,  us  surely  as  the  Hebrews  sought  it 
through  religion,  the  Romans  through  law,  the  Greeks  through 
nrt. 

Clearly  we  are  going  on,  making  as  good  a  living  as  we  can, 
building  great  businesses  and  great  cities^  achieving  material 
success  in  terms  that  the  world  has  not  known  before.  I  can 
not  hope  to  suggest  what  1  conceive  this  statement  to  mean  for 
our  State.  We  have  scarcely  begun  this  great  commonwealth- 
construction.  America,  we  are  told,  will  one  day  W  the  home 
of  800,000,000  people.  Consider  in  these  terms  this  North 
Carolina  of  the  future  now  in  the  making!  Will  it  be  able  to 
assimilate  its  gigantic  share  of  this  regal  wealth  of  successful 
workers?  Will  our  civilization  perpetuate  its  buoyancy,  its  con- 
fidence, its  progress,  or  will  it,  like  China,  eat  out  its  life  and 
heart  of  hope?  Right  now  we  are  facing  great  problems  of  tax- 
ation, of  race,  of  corporate  control,  of  city  government.  What 
magnitude  these  will  aasunj©  the  present  conflict  in  the  nation 
lietween  government  and  business  merely  suggests. 

The  mission  of  patriotism  was  never  higher,  its  opportunity- 
never  more  magnificent,  than  in  this  formative  period  of  pros- 
perity.    Its  ultimate  test  is  its  ability  to  develop  the  whole  life 
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of  tbe  people  as  individuals— whether  the  business  mau  on 
Fayetteville  Street  is  to  be  merely  a  business  man,  or  Man-in- 
BuainesB.  The  justit^e,  beneficence,  beauty  and  success  of  North 
Carolina  depends  ultimately  and  altogether  on  the  presence  of 
these  qualities  in  the  life  of  the  individual  North  Carolinian, 
To  master  this  constructive  materialism,  to  translate  this  pros- 
perity becoming  more  and  more  triumphant,  patriotism  urges 
every  citizen  to  consecrate  himself  to  achieving  as  a  part  of  his 
constructive  civic  program  a  constructive  idealism. 

From  the  point  of  view,  then,  of  this  formative  prosperity, 
patriotism  means  above  all  things  else  a  profoundly  genuine 
faith.  It  means  faith  in  these  things  we  are  doing  as  fine  and 
worthy  things;  it  means  faith  in  ourselves  who  are  doing  them; 
it  means  faith  in  the  race  of  men,  and  our  ability  to  incorporate 
into  our  lives  the  principles  that  have  made  for  their  progress. 

The  Apostle  PauU  who  knew  the  life  of  nioney-changing  Jeru- 
salem as  well  as  that  of  Athens,  marks  the  supreme  need  in  the 
daily  work  of  a  free  people  when  he  says:  **That  was  first  which 
is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  ia  spiritual."  He  suggests 
no  apology  for  the  industrial  structure  of  our  prosperity,  but  he 
insiatfl  on  its  balance,  on  its  ideal  interstructure.  It  ia  just  with 
this  present  business  of  ours  that  we  have  to  deal,  not  to  discard 
it  as  unworthy,  but  to  translate  it  into  worthy  life.  Patriotism 
urges  us  to  have  faith  in  it;  to  have  faith  in  the  men  who  are 
concerned  in  making  it ;  the  motives  and  capacities  of  our  fel- 
low North  Carolinians,  the  active  stuff  of  life  that  we  have  on 
hand — our  contemporaries  in  the  factories,  on  the  farms,  in  the 
market  place.  Patriotism  urges  us  to  take  abounding  inspira- 
tion from  a  faithful  view  of  the  possibilities  of  progress  in  the 
activities  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  emphasizes  not  our  com- 
petitions and  dissensions,  but  our  unities,  reminding  us  (hat 
we  grow  on  our  appreciations,  our  admirations,  our  affections, 
A  patriotic  voice  of  sincerity  and  sympathy  can,  through  civic 
faith,  translate  the  life  of  nny  town,  however  mean  and  sordid, 
from  impotence  into  power. 

And  so  in  State  life.  In  organising  an  admirable  social  life 
here,  threatened  as  we  are  by  personal  ambitions,  jealonsiea, 
party  antagonisms,  slowly  dissolving  poverty  and  its  prejudices, 
and  material  success  and  its  pr  s,  patriotism  urges  us  to 
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HU brail  ouraelves  joyfully  to  the  works  of  unity,  to  the  challeuges 
to  devotion,  to  the  energiising  virtues  and  ideals  that  are  even 
more  truly  North  Carolina's:  her  ideal  home,  her  unrivalleci 
stocky  her  noble  traditions. 

Patriotism  makes  potent  in  dealing  with  the  garish  prob- 
lems of  today  the  ideals  of  her  past:  the  thought  not  only  that 
her  blood  and  spirit  made  great  a  nation  across  the  sea,  but 
that  her  blood  had  the  hardihood  to  leave  the  nation,  and  as 
•*a  community  m  humble  that  no  statesman  condescended  to 
notice  it,  reduced  the  wildest  theories  of  civilization  to  practice"; 
and  in  addition  to  this  vision  of  truth,  caught  a  vision  of 
righteousness  by  which  tliat  government  steadily  progressed; 
and  in  addition  to  this  caught  a  vision  of  sacrifice  by  which  in 
a  war  of  exalted  heroism  she  left  immortal  testimony  of  her 
bravery  on  every  Inittlefield.  Patriotism  finds  in  these  mem- 
ories of  her  days  of  trial  faith  that  she  can  as  highly  interpret 
the  conditions  of  her  preeent  prosperity. 

But  patriotism  in  a  prosperous  State  goes  further  than  faith 
in  its  own  activities,  in  its  own  contemporaries,  and  in  its  own 
hiator}':  it  has  faith  in  the  race  of  men  bb  capable  of  further 
and  continued  progress  toward  perfection.  It  catches  a  temper 
of  loyal  inspiration  for  its  present  effort,  from  its  knowledge 
of  what  other  nations  have  found  good,  in  the  ability  of  the  peo- 
ple to  know  the  permanently  good  and  to  chooae  it.  It,  there- 
fore, has  faith  not  only  in  what  the  men  of  today  find  good,  but 
where  that  is  short  of  completeness  it  would  balance  it  and 
glorify  it  by  unifying  it  with  permanent  standards.  Wlierever 
men  have  achieved  fair  memorials  of  progress,  in  whatever  time 
or  field  or  country,  patriotism  would  find  and  follow  and  diffuse 
the  principles  of  that  progress.  And  in  its  review  of  history, 
the  successes  and  bankruptcies  of  prosperity,  patriotism  finds  no 
confusion*  There  is  everywhere  the  same  clear,  simple  judg- 
ment of  history.  I  give  it  in  the  commonplace  sentence  of  Boling- 
broke:  ''Patriotism  must  be  founded  on  great  principles  and 
virtues  in  the  life  of  the  people."  Otherwise  it  becomes  dead 
formalism.  Religion  forgets  God  and  becomes  Pharisaism  and 
the  letter  of  the  law;  democracy  and  prosperous  commerce  for- 
get the  people  and.  depend  on  the  machinery  of  l^slation; 
identify  progress  with  population,  waterpowers,  railways,  sky- 
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ecrapers,  the  opening  of  canals.  These  do  not  make  a  State 
great  nor  make  men  greatly  love  tlieir  State.  "Thej  are  power- 
leaa  until  they  give  themselves  to  the  reinforcement  of  those 
human  qualities  of  which  any  real  State  life  is  made,  and  make 
the  nation  more  just,  more  upright,  more  generous,  more  free, 
more  love  inspiring.  They  may  do  that.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  a  nation  as  of  a  man  to  grow  greater  with  every  dollar  added 
(o  its  wealth;  tut  a  dollar  is  powerless"  until  it  joins  itself  to 
whole  principles  of  life  and  passes  into  character.  The  charac- 
ter of  a  free  people  must  assimilate  its  prosperity,  as  it  forms, 
into  the  life  of  the  people.  And  this  is  ultimately  and  simply 
what  patriotism  is  in  the  life  of  a  prosperous  State :  it  is  giving 
a  welcome  in  the  State  life  to  all  of  those  things,  material  and 
spiritual^  which  have  the  right  to  enter  into  it  and  dominate  it. 

As  to  what  these  principles  are  there  is  again  no  confusion. 
They  have  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  all  elemental  truth. 
Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  people,  calls  them,  "Whatsoever  things 
are  true_,  whatsoever  things  are  elevated,  whatsoever  things  are 
amiable,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,"  counseling  us 
to  let  our  lives  run  upon  their  lines.  Plato  makes  the  same 
judgment,  more  comprehensively,  as  truth,  goodness,  and 
beauty.  Pasteur,  the  greatest  of  modern  scientists  and  the  good 
patriot  of  progress,  stated  them  in  his  final  message  to  mankind: 
"Happy  is  that  man  who  finds  in  his  heart  an  ideal  of  beauty 
and  obeys  it,  an  ideal  of  knowledge,  an  ideal  of  art,  an  ideal 
of  his  native  country.  These  are  the  vital  sources  of  great 
thoughts  and  great  actions." 

To  interpret  the  life  of  a  people  engaged  in  triumphant  ma- 
terialism in  terms  of  these  ideal  values  is  the  tremendous  obliga- 
tion of  patriotism  in  a  time  of  prosperous  peace :  to  incorporate 
them  in  our  lives,  to  project  them  into  our  affairs,  to  make  them 
supreme  in  our  judgments.  It  is  to  give  electric  welcomes  to 
these  necessities  of  the  spirit  that  patriotism  counsels  us  at  this 
critical  moment  in  our  history.  We  need  a  baptism  of  this 
patriotic  faith — not  a  sprinkling,  but  an  immersion  1  We  do  not 
need  to  change  the  spiritual  nature  of  North  Carolina;  but  we 
do  need  to  raise  its  temperature  to  a  temperature  of  power,  W© 
need  to  put  the  State  more  fully  into  that  current  of  epiritual 
power  that  runs  through  the  humanity  of  men  as 
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IHvt&ity  of  God  rules  above  them.  All  experience,  aU  prophecy, 
jind  the  high  instincts  of  our  own  hearts  tell  us  that  through 
patriotic  faith  and  consecrated  service  we  may  translate  our 
local  issues  in  the  terms  of  these  eternal  principles,  and  that 
only  so  shall  our  civilization  see  salvation. 

Many  sincere  and  patriotically  disposed  men  grant  that  prog- 
ress means  more  than  material  prosperity,  but  they  will  give  to 
any  program  of  idealism  indifferent  support  because  they  regard 
it  as  too  impractical  for  personal  service. 

They  have  the  feeling  that  if  we  seek  prosperity  with  hearty 
mind  and  3onl  that  the  other  will  be  added  as  a  sort  of  extra 
dividend.  It  is  the  always  defeated  hope  uf  spiritual  inertia. 
If  constructive  idealism  is  to  be  the  saving  standard  of  our  State 
life  we  shall  establish  it  by  effort,  deliberate,  courageous,  and 
devoted.  The  destiny  of  a  people  in  ideals  is  no  moi*e  a  matter 
of  chance  than  business  is  a  matter  of  chance*  A  certain  fine 
baaia  exists  in  the  nature  of  our  people,  but  a  high  civic  stand- 
ard is  not  waited  for,  but  achieved. 

Others,  more  active,  doubt  the  need  of  such  a  program  for 
city  or  State  because  they  identify  progress  of  the  people  with 
parly  platforms.  In  the  midst  of  active  affairs  we  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  notion  that  democracy  is  a  way  of  doing  some- 
thing, whereas  it  is  primarily  a  good  way  of  being  something. 
All  of  the  active  devices  of  government — ballots,  laws,  constitu- 
tious»  and  the  rest— are  not  to  enable  men  to  vote,  but  to  develop 
men  who  will  vote  for  right  things;  not  to  make  more  perfect 
machinery  for  governing  men,  but  to  make  more  perfect  men  for 
governing.  We  can  pass  all  the  Sherman  laws  we  please,  but 
we  can  not  get  them  obeyed,  enforced,  or  interpreted  unleaa  they 
accord  with  the  vital  standards  and  demands  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  There  the  issues  of  government  are  determined.  That 
is  what  carrying  the  government  back  to  the  people  really 
means;  there  is  the  tnie  referendum.  What  most  of  us  mean  by 
faith  in  the  people  is  a  faith  with  limitations;  a  negative  faith 
that  they  are  not  had,  that  in  a  great  crisis  of  right  and  wrong 
that  they  will  by  a  sort  of  instinct  approximate  right.  We  have 
not  the  liigh-henrted  faith  of  the  true  democracy  that  sees  in  the 
developing  ideals  of  the  people  the  one  fruitful  source  of  a 
State's  steadily  progressing  toward  perfection.     We  believe  in 
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the  average  inan;  but  we  believe  too  much  in  his  averageness, 
too  little  in  his  manhood. 

There  is  another  closely  associated  doubt  aa  to  the  right  of 
idealism  to  a  place  on  a  patriotic  program :  that  it  is  indefinite 
and  visionary,  and  so  against  the  trend  of  the  time.  The  trend 
of  the  tinae  is  toward  practical  efficiency^  to  identify  education 
with  useful  facts,  religion  with  works,  and  statesmanship  with  a 
tariff  on  mica.  True  patriotism  does  not  rebel  against  this  pro- 
gram except  to  say  that  it  ia  incomplete.  Patriotism  is  truly 
devoted  to  vocational  training^  to  "swatting  the  fly,"  to  guard- 
ing the  needs  of  the  district}  but  not  as  supreme  ends  in  them- 
selves. It  looks  behind  practice  and  immediate  profit.  It  sees 
that  above  all  else  the  real  fmitfnlness  of  practice  comes  from 
the  supremacy  of  principles  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  it 
has  faith  that  its  own  people  are  worthy  of  what  the  greatest 
nations  in  their  great  moments  have  found  as  the  inspiration  of 
their  great  achievements.  In  other  words,  it  rejects  the  stand- 
ard  of  mere  success  that  would  reproduce  the  very  successful 
Pittsburg;  the  standard  of  inere  efficiency  that  would  reproduce 
the  very  efficient  C.  F.  Murphy.  But  while  it  values  whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  and  good,  and  beautiful  for  their  own  sake, 
it  does  not  leave  them  an  inactive  philosophy.  It  does  not  re- 
ject practice,  nor  small  affairs,  but  it  saturates  all  practice  with 
ideal  values  and  so  makes  it  permanent  and  magnificent.  In 
every  activity  it  is  not  ashamed  to  insist  that  the  standard  shall 
be  not  merely  "Does  it  pay  ?'*  but  that  to  that  be  added,  not  as  a 
dead  echo,  but  as  the  supreme  ultimatum  of  all  practice :  "What 
doth  it  profit"  if  a  State  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  its  hold 
on  the  realities  of  Statehood? 

The  program  of  constructive  idealism  is  difficult,  it  is  tremen- 
dous, but  it  is  not  indefinite.  Above  and  beyond  all  temporary 
considerations  of  property,  railroads,  factories,  and  corporations, 
patriotism  lays  hold  upon  its  vision  of  liorth  Carolina  as  a 
noble  state  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul,  as  the  Athens  of  Pericles 
was  a  state  of  mind,  the  England  of  Elizabeth,  the  Virginia  of 
Jefferson,  and  to  a  leaser  extent  the  Wisconsin  of  LaFollette. 
No  tyranny  of  balance  sheets  can  shake  the  faith  of  patriotism 
in  the  great  vital  truth  of  democracy  that  ^'without  vision  the 
people  jierish." 
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To  catch  this  vision  and  to  realize  it  is  not  the  patriotic  work 
of  any  profession  or  clasa.  All  profeaaions  and  busineases,  all  of- 
fices truly  magnified,  are  equally  the  ministers  of  this  patriotism 
in  a  free  and  prosperous  State.  But  it  is  the  singularly  fine  for- 
tune of  this  Society  to  be  dedicated  to  patriotism  through  serv- 
ice to  the  ideals  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  beauty  as  they  are 
revealed  in  literature  and  history.  Splendid  things  it  has  done, 
and  greater  things  it  is  yet  to  do  in  carrying  its  beliefs  into  the 
life  of  the  State.  There  is  supreme  need  of  a  devoted  body  of 
loyal  men  and  women  who  vahio  material  construction,  but  upon 
whom  materia]  si^e  of  any  sort  can  not  impose.  When  thou- 
sands of  strident  voices,  organized  and  unorganized,  are  every 
breathing  moment  reminding  the  State  of  its  business  and 
body,  the  demand  of  patriotism  is  for  a  militant,  extensive  group 
that  will  remind  it  of  its  soul,  and  give  somewhat  of  their  lives 
to  that  service. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  witty  North  Carolinian  said  that 
North  Carolina  was  the  place  where  men  still  believed  in  God. 
read  Scott,  and  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  That  was  when 
skepticism  was  more  popular,  and  the  Democratic  ticket  \em 
popular  than  it  is  now.  But  we  accept  the  estimate  as  indicat- 
ing  the  splendid  material  which  challenges  patriotic  eflFort  in 
North  Carolina :  her  righteousness,  her  steadfastness,  her  beau- 
tiful loyalty.  No  State  in  the  Union  offers  in  the  character  of 
its  people  a  more  inspiring  opportunity  for  perfecting  pros- 
perity in  a  noble  commonwealth  through  patriotic  service  to 
ideal  values. 

North  Carolinians  are  a  truthful  people  and  a  truth  loving 
people.  Patriotism  urges  us  to  render  powerful  this  native  vir- 
tue by  giving  abundant  welcome  to  truth  in  every  practice  and 
activity  in  our  life.  Ignorance,  with  its  prejudices,  is  the  great 
foe  to  truth,  and  the  warfare  we  are  waging  against  ignorance 
is  our  richest  patriotic  asset ;  but  no  patriotic  heart  can  remain 
untroubled  and  inactive  when  it  daily  faces  the  tragic  deficiency 
in  our  power  that  cornea  from  the  terrible  sacrifices  that  we 
make  to  ignorance.  Beyond  this  fundamental  service  patri- 
otism urges  us  to  energize  interest  in  ideas,  to  give  to  knowledge 
momentum  and  driving  power  by  sending  by  all  possible  means 
currents  of  ideas  throughout  the  State.     In  order  to  give  ideas 
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free  course,  patriotism  urgea  us  to  the  BtiU  Mgher  and  more 
courageoii3  service  of  creating  a  free  atmoapbere  of  truth.  I  do 
not  mean  truth  as  I  see  it,  or  my  party  sees  it,  or  my  sect  of  any 
sort,  but  truth  as  it  stands  revealed  to  any  sincere  seeker  after 
it*  I  mean  that  for  truth  to  be  permanently  powerful  it  must 
be  lifted  above  it  a  stratified,  sectarian  stage.  Its  healthful  open 
mindedness  does  not,  however,  mean  indecision  and  indifference. 
It  believes  in  its  party,  in  its  leaders,  in  its  church.  It  believes 
in  these  things  as  the  practical  instruments  and  exponents  of 
truth  to  he  most  valiantly  fought  for.  But  it  also  knows  that  if 
rhe  people  of  a  State  follow  a  leader,  or  a  party,  or  a  creed, 
through  fear,  mere  convention  or  a  lack  of  personal  concern ; 
speak  without  sincerity  or  keep  silent  through  indifference,  the 
vision  of  truth  is  sectarian  and  incomplete — a  dead  motive; 
ideas  of  spiritual  construction  are  thereby  blighted,  and  unable 
to  keep  pace  w^itb  the  unchecked  freedom  of  materialism. 

A  Virginia  paper  said  recently,  apropos  of  corruption  in  some 
of  our  prosperous  sister  States,  that  "North  Carolina  is  the 
cleanest  State  in  the  Union.**  Regardless  of  whether  our  merit 
in  this  respect  is  preeminent,  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  good- 
ness the  nature  of  our  people  affords  a  splendid  basis  for  con- 
structive idealism.  I  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  the  interesting 
practical  relations  that  the  standard  of  material  prosperity 
bears  to  that  standard  of  level,  equalized  justice  that  is  the  life- 
blood  of  all  creative  effort  of  every  sort  in  a  free  State.  I  do 
not  mean  the  standard  of  technical  honesty  or  stolid  righteous- 
ness. What  I  do  mean  is  keeping  fresh  and  vital  and  dominat- 
ing (he  criterion  of  glowing  justice.  In  establishing  this 
standard  over  the  tyranny  of  the  merely  business  standard  of 
success  our  prosperity  has  to  face  its  inexorable  problem  of  the 
camel  and  the  eye  of  the  needle.  We  shall  not  build  with  per- 
manence unless  in  every  teat  between  the  strong  and  the  weak— 
in  finance,  labor,  race,  religion,  art,  domestic  servants — the 
hundred  applications  in  legislative  and  personal  practice — we 
courageously  and  joyfully  make  prevail  above  all  other  judg- 
ments the  standard  of  glowing  justice  as  the  incarnate  con- 
science of  the  people. 

The  editor  of  The  Progressive  Fanner,  who  is  also  Secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  n 
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combiriAtion  of  offices  ikat  admlmblj  illiLStniei  hifl  inl 
iiotx  of  tticoenflful  practice  through  oontftmctiTe  ideals;  of  wkftt 
I  htiVt  been  trying  to  say  of  the  panion  for  knorwing,  allied  to 
the  patiion  of  making  prevail,  the  anion  of  present  boainieai 
with  the  biuineM  of  all  time,  of  devotion  to  one's  own  a^airs 
pttiiflfHl  by  devotion  to  the  affaim  of  the  State — this  patriotk 
North  Carolinian  of  faith,  has  hanging  in  his  remarkable 
a  reproduction  or  two  of  Raphael'!  nde  bj  side  with  a  reprodne-' 
tion  of  Hmith'fl  pea  planter  and  Jonev's  stnmp  puller;  a  copy  of 
Emenon't  EMiyi  it  mixed  in  with  a  dissertation  on  subsoil 
plowing*  I  do  not  know  what  Raphael  thinks  of  the  crowd  he 
has  got  into,  but  I  know  that  Emerson  enjoys  it— his  robust 
Amoricantiim  has  no  prejudices  against  beauty* 

The  work  of  an  active  people  is  incomplete  without  beautiful 
expression.  8tato  life,  however  prosperous,  is  nervous,  barren 
and  poverty  stricken,  unless  it  is  enriched  by  noble  emotions, 
nobly  expressed  and  nobly  enjoyed.  What  a  benediction  in  the 
public  life  of  the  State  has  been  our  own  grey  old  c^pitol  build- 
ing,  in  the  gentle  perfection  of  a  beautiful  age  that  is  ever 
young — the  hallowed  memorial  of  gracious  ideals  that  its  pres- 
ence will  not  let  die,  The  influence  of  its  beauty  on  the  life  of 
the  State  has  been  great4?r^  I  suspect^  than  that  of  many  a  chief 
executive.  Wo  do  not  count  the  extension  of  beauty  in  the  form 
of  books,  pif'turcft  and  architecture  as  a  civic  obligation;  yet 
beauty  is  not  less  powerful  than  the  sterner  virtues  in  the  ideals 
of  a  free  f>eople. 

There  are  now  2,500  rural  school  libraries  scattered  over 
North  Carolina,  containing  200,000  volumes,  in  addition  to  the 
collections  in  the  larger  towns.  These  should  not  be  cemeteries 
of  df*ud  books,  nor  mere  conveniencea  for  people  who  already 
lovo  books,  but  this  society  and  other  agencies  that  have  discov- 
ered the  beauty  of  books,  should  put  that  beauty  into  the  lives 
of  the  people.  So  our  private  homes,  however  simple,  have  a 
patriotic  aervico  as  radialing  centers  in  civic  life  of  the  tone  and 
temper  of  beauty;  our  municipalities  as  aggregates,  not  of  com- 
peting businesfi€*s,  but  beautiful  expressions  of  the  joy  of  living 
together.  The  pnioll  towns  of  which  North  Carolina  is  made 
tip  offer  in  their  formative  stage  the  best  opportunity  for  grow- 
ing into  the  supreme  civic  grace  of  beauty — though  small  towns 
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like  small  boys  are  especially  careless  of  their  personal  loveli- 
ness. We  prostitute  tlie  beauty  of  our  highways  of  trade  to  the 
moat  vulgar  purposes,  inditlereiit  to  the  fact  that  they,  too,  are 
the  homes  of  men,  careless  of  how  we  build  them  or  build  on 
them.  Splendid  civic  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  five  years 
in  beautifying  our  public  places,  and  almost  entirely  it  has  been 
done  by  women — unfranchised  and  unfinanced.  We  need  abund- 
antly to  welcome  this  motive  of  beauty  as  a  dominating  ideal 
into  our  private  and  our  public  constructiouj  making  il  nn 
active  ally  in  that  noble  confederation  of  ideals,  that  partner- 
ship of  the  present  with  the  past  and  the  future  that  is  the  sum- 
mary of  all  patriotism,  the  prophecy  of  permanent  greatness. 

May  I  say,  in  a  word  of  conclusion,  that  there  are  many  evi- 
dences that  while  we  are  building  with  energy,  intelligence, 
confidence,  temples  to  our  god  of  Industry^  that  we  are  stirred 
by  these  profounder  motives  of  ideal  construction?  They  are 
observable  in  almost  every  North  Carolina  town,  and  nowhere 
are  they  more  impressive  than  in  our  own  lately  awakened  cap- 
ital city.  No  other  influence  could  be  quite  so  potent  as  that 
there  should  be  here  a  government  not  only  efficient  in  practice, 
but  glorifying  its  practice  by  illustrations  of  a  genuine  civic 
patriotism  that  expresses  itself  by  devotedly  constructing  works 
of  truth,  justice,  and  beauty.  But  more  than  any  other  evidence 
of  a  growth  of  a  noble  civic  faith  in  North  Carolina  is  that 
supreme  evidence  in  the  life  of  the  people  more  deeply  felt  than 
seen.  It  is  the  aspiration,  even  the  yearning  of  the  people  of  this 
State  for  higher  things— a  passionate  docility,  combined  with 
the  strength  of  native  independence— a  yearning  for  great  lead- 
ership founded  on  great  principles.  Even  now  these  leaders  may 
be  waiting.  T  do  not  know.  The  expectation  of  the  people  is  a 
compelling  prayer.  It  will  be  the  work  of  our  section,  T  believe, 
reestablished  in  nationalism  through  prosperity,  to  lead  the 
nation  out  of  its  confusions  of  materialism,  and  it  will  be  only 
through  new  interpretationa  of  the  old  ideals.  However  this 
may  be,  I  know  that  our  own  heroes  will  come  in  commerce,  in 
statecraft,  in  literature,  in  religion,  when  the  spiritual  temper 
of  the  State  becomes  resurgent  ihrough  patriotic  faith,  and  so 
liberates  the  splendid  virtues  of  constructive  materialism  from 
its  own  unbalanced  tvrannies.     To  usher  in  this  creative  era  is 
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in  part  the  glorious  privilege  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
would  play  a  patriot's  part  in  the  North  Carolina  of  today,  aod 
achieve  in  tho  North  Carolina  of  tomorrow  the  commonwealth 
for  which  men  have  dreamed  and  died,  but  scarcely  dared  to 

hope! 
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What  Should  a  State  Histoir  for  the  Public  Schools 

ContaiB  ? 


Outline  or  Address  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Poe  PftorESSoi  or 

EnQMSH  in  the  UNn'ERSITY   OF  VlEOlNlA,   NOVEMBER  27,   1911* 


We  are  appraaching  a  new  era  in  our  educational  campaign. 
The  slogan  has  hitherto  been  "More  schools'*;  it  will  soon  be 
"Better  textbooks  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils."  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  changes  in  our  courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools 
hardly  dreamed  of  ten  years  ago.  What  we  have  considered 
fundamental  subjects  are  going  to  be  readapted  to  present  day 
??rhool  needs  or  eliminated  altogether. 


THE  TRADITIONAL  STATE  HISTORY. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  reading  State  histories,  and  the 
conviction  has  grown  upon  me  that  they  are  an  outworn  inheri- 
tance from  England.  In  the  traditional  English  History  the 
reign  of  the  monarch  is  the  chronological  unit,  and  so  in  our 
United  States  histories  we  divide  by  Presidents,  and  in  our  State 
histories  by  Governors.  The  pupil  is  supposed  to  memorize  both 
names  and  dates.  Add  wars  to  this  list  and  you  have  the  usual 
State  History.  The  Governors,  in  other  words,  are  lined  up  in 
single  file  and  the  pupil  has  a  word  with  each  as  he  passes  with 
his  teacher  down  the  line  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Pauses  are 
made  only  in  the  case  of  wars.  Here  the  gubernatorial  stream 
broadens  out  into  a  storm-tossed  lake,  but  soon  narrows  again 
into  the  single  stream. 

Is  this  history?  Will  this  sort  of  study  ever  put  the  pupil  in 
touch  with  the  great  constructive  forces  that  are  making  and 
have  made  every  State  what  it  is?  The  fact  is  we  are  living  in 
a  democracy  but  repeating  for  the  school  children  the  formula 
of  a  monarchy. 

THE  REMEDY. 

We  must  democratize  our  history,  not  by  lengthening,  but  by 
widening  and  diversifying  the  record.  The  traditional  history 
ends  where  real  history  should  begin.     Fifty  *  i  to 

are  enough  for  the  purely  narrative  parf  i- 


importa&i  are 
GormuiKBt,  Lit- 
m  LBsdcfaliip. 
oflkeduiiK 
ThsloQglkof 
of  course^  be 
mhiek  the  State 
^  f  ORM  wkieh 
State,  and  in  wkidi 
l«r  tJba  fBtm.  Histofj 
viik  tW  past  aad  Bttil  interpnt 
It.  It  ansit  giT«  tike  popil  anek  a 
aa  win  aiake  tlie  {kreeadtii^  oar 
it  tnai  ao4  a  mpaninghit  tak, 
Ini  the  imewitrnhh  refollaiit  of  mt^rmeting  forces.  In  the  case  of 
Vofrih  CaroBma  tke  raeeBt  myaralMad  adranee  along  all  of 
liaet  and  tlie  coQeQimt  HBdepcy  of  tbe  State  Hiatorieai 
make  this  method  of  treatment  a  practical  necea- 
mtj*  Ko  other  treatment  can  make  even  approximatelj  plain  to 
the  pnpil  or  to  the  oatside  reader  just  what  Xorth  CaroUna  is 
toda^  and  why.  Let  ns  glance  at  these  forces  in  the  proposed 
order  of  treatment. 

AOBIGirLTr&K. 


af  tke 

ffialucation  oi  their 
ratiTe  of  hia  Stale's 


No  State  is  making  greater  comparative  progreaa  today  in 
agrtciiUiire  than  North  Carolina,     Even  the  boj8»  the  captains 
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of  the  corn  brigades,  are  enthusiastic.  Not  only  have  agricul- 
tural methods  been  improved,  hut  the  constructive  significance  of 
agriculture  in  the  making  of  a  State  is  being  realized  as  never 
before.  What  is  needed  now  is  to  relate  this  moveiuent  to  our 
past,  and  to  put  a  new  conception  of  agriculture  in  the  home  by 
putting  it  in  the  school.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  sends 
out  bulletins,  the  good  influence  of  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  appreciative  readers.  The  time  has  come  to  meet 
these  bulletins  half  way  by  preparing  a  body  of  intelligent  read- 
ers in  advance.  Four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Caro- 
lina live  in  the  country.  Should  not  the  boys  and  girls  froni 
these  homes  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  State?  Are  they  made  to  feel  this  in  the  pages  of  the  polit- 
ical histories  that  have  been  written  I 

The  chapter  on  agriculture  would  not  be  tilled  with  statistic* 
but  it  would  begin  with  a  brief  reference  to  agriculture  as  a 
world  influence  in  civilization  and  then  pass  directly  to  North 
Carolina.  There  should  be  an  abundance  of  illustrations,  a  dis- 
cusfliou  of  the  more  epoch-making  discoveries  and  inventions,  a 
clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  resultant  locali- 
zation of  industries,  with  a  hint  of  the  immense  possibilities  yet 
undeveloped.  The  purpose  is  not  to  make  professional  agricul- 
turalists, but  enlightened  citizens.  The  emphasis,  therefore, 
should  be  put  upon  agriculture  as  conditioning  history.  The 
discussion  should  be  brood,  interesting,  but  elemental,  the  facts 
being  so  stated  as  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  narrative  that  has  pre- 
ceded. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  same  general  treatment  would  be  followed  in  the  chapter 
on  transportation.  It  would  be  well  to  begin  with  the  good 
roada  movement.  Is  this  not  construetivel  Is  it  not  making 
history  I  Does  it  not  contribute  to  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  to 
the  facilitation  of  neigh  bo  rliness  as  well  as  to  the  increase  of 
commerce?  Or  one  might  begin  with  the  proposed  Atlantic  in- 
terior passage  from  New  England  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Once  touch  the  constructive  imagination  of  the  pnpil 
and  you  have  enriched  his  civic  consciousness.  We  hear  much 
today  of  the  future-minded  man.  No  one  doubts  his  value  as  a 
civic  asset.    But  the  future-minded  man  is  only  the  past-minded 


if 
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boy  groirii  up.  U  the  boj  u  langbt  to  see  that  the  f^reat  thiugs 
an  about  him  are  not  detached  and  isolated,  but  rather  the 
product  of  influences  working  silently  and  convergenily  through 
the  <!CuturieSf  influences  that  he  can  fitimulate  or  retard,  he  will 
be  the  futureminded  man  of  his  generation. 

A  map  of  the  State,  showing  the  old  highways  yielding  place 
to  railroads  or  being  transformed  by  macadam,  showing  also  the 
possihilitiofl  of  new  laiidw«ys  and  waterways,  would  give  the 
pupil  a  glimpse  into  the  future  of  the  State  that  he  could  not 
obtain  from  the  most  elaborate  political  map.  Emerson  says 
thfll  ho  found  roadi^  out  west  that  began  broad,  then  narrowed  to 
a  squirrel  path,  and  finally  took  refuge  up  a  tree.  But  he  must 
have  boon  journeying  backwards.  These  roads  probably  began 
in  the  trc?e,  passed  into  a  squirrel  path,  widened  into  a  hog  path, 
swelled  into  a  cow  path,  and  graduated  into  a  man  path.  Road 
building  does  not  go  backward,  and  the  memory  of  roadbuilder§ 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse.  It  was  evidently  a  future-minded 
man  who  wrote  the  inscription  on  the  lone  headstone  between 
Hendersonville  and  liloniit  Hebron  : 

Here  Lies  Solomon  Joeixb, 
Tna  Road  Makkii« 
A  Tbui  Patkiot. 
Ha  fjiarwa  nrrr  teaks  to  ixavk  the  woklo 

HE  rOUSD  IT. 

jfAVUFAcrraiNG, 

"Ai  late  as  1810,"  says  President  D.  H.  HiU,  in  bi«  Koi 
PtopWt  //w/ory  of  yorlk  CaroUtm,  **oul  of  fifteen  hundred 
preWDt  at  a  military  drill,  all  but  forty  were  dressed  in 
spun.*'     There  was* at  that  time  not  a  cotton  mill  in  the 
The  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  South  dnee  ISIO,  but 
eially  since  1870,  is  an  epic  of  absorbing  interest, 
aldne  moro  than  100,000  people  in  Xorth  Carolifta  labcired 
factories^  and  the  Tal«e  of  Uieir  jprodoels  vas  more  tksa  tl^- 

ooo^ooa 

The  triBsitioQ  from  the  spinning  whfcel  and  loom  (ataSL 
Ltaia  difltnefei)  to  flue  eottoii  mtU, 
to  IW  tobaeoo  lactotj,  and  h 
aitviT  to  tifee  fumttnre  faelorr.  is  a  traMtiom  tk^t 


that  if 
written  ktgft  of«r  tfe  £■«  «f  ott  8caie»  fast  tj^piij,  if  fti  all, 
ia  oar  tdiDol  fesfifaMlaL  Bst  s  nopBaitt's  fWMiVrafinn  vill 
A&w  ihmX  ii  ^kB  mmify  ^  Ummj  m  the  vAotix^om  im  mmni  to 
be  an  intr{id»etioia  to  tfe  eontrvedre  a^eneiea  t^at  kave  toocbed 
our  life  at  etcsj  poc*^  KSBsfacODCi  wbeihcr  ly  kaad  or  laa- 
ehme  ean  B<»i  fo  igaofwL  Tlic  boj  or  girt  who  eao  tliink 
throixgli  the  siepa  that  lead  ^imd  the  taw  material  to  the  finished 
piodocty  and  who  can  relate  theae  titfi§  to  the  geoeral  adranee  in 
things  of  the  oiind,  ib  a  historian  in  the  genn.  Soeh  a  popH  has 
learned  to  interpret  faets  in  terma  of  forteiL 


Not  till  the  pnpil  has  learned  the  anpler  interreUtioiu  of 
soil,  roadiy  and  m§Mnrrj,  wiU  he  be  prepared  to  understand 
the  simpler  proUens  of  gofenunent.  It  was  just  this  failure  to 
take  into  consideration  the  pbysieal  aspeeta  of  drilization  that 
made  John  Loehe's  Grand  Model  the  joke  of  North  Carolina 
history. 

Civics  and  agrienltore,  when  studied  at  all  in  the  poblic 
schools,  are  tLSoallj  itodied  apart  from  history.  But  are  they 
not  neoessary  to  the  tmderstanding  of  history?  Eren  if  they 
are  studied  both  before  and  after  the  study  of  State  history  they 
should  also  be  studied  along  with  and  as  a  part  of  State  history. 
In  North  Carolina  a  beginner's  eourse  in  agriculture  is  required 
in  tbe  £fth  and  sixth  grades.  The  History  of  Xorth  Carolina  is 
taught  also  in  the  slrtb  grade,  while  civil  government  is  put  in 
the  seventh  grade.  This  seems  to  me  an  admirable  arrangement 
provided  the  significance  of  agriculture  and  the  signific4inco  of 
good  government  are  made  plain  in  the  State  history. 

As  North  Carolina  is  experimenting  with  the  commission  forui 
of  government  for  cities  tbe  wbole  subject  of  civics  might  well 
be  introduced  by  calling  attention  to  this  new  and  promising 
development  in  the  science  of  self -government.  Civics  should 
be  taught  at  least  in  a  human  rather  than  in  a  formal  way,  so 
that  the  pupil  may  intelligently  think  himself  through  the  Iraci- 
ing  offices  of  State,  county,  and  town.  There  should  bo  a  State 
government,  a  county  government,  and  a  city  government  organ- 
iaed  from  time  to  time  among  the  pupils.     A  boy  who  has 
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played  gOTemor,  or  legislator,  or  county  cominisaioner,  or  mayor, 
or  policeman,  will  have  learned  that  the  duties  of  democratic 
eitizenebip  need  more  emphasis  than  the  rights.  He  will  alao 
be  enabled  to  read  his  State's  history  with  an  insight  and  sym- 
pathy impossible  before. 

LITKRATUBK. 

The  history  of  literature  in  North  Carolina  has  never  been 
written,  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  historian  in  calling 
attention  to  our  native  writers  as  interpreters  and  moulders  of 
our  history.  Two  North  Carolinians  at  least  have  touched  the 
intellect  and  heart  of  the  nation  in  a  unique  way.  Hinton  Ro- 
wan Helper's  book,  77ie  I m [tending  CrUu  (1857),  remains  the 
ablest  discussion  of  the  economic  weakness  of  slavery  that  baa 
yet  been  wriltjen.  The  tone  is  bitter,  but  the  State  can  not  afford 
to  omit  this  man  from  the  roll  of  its  national  thinkers.  "New 
England  wives,"  says  Hel|>er,  "have  written  the  most  popular 
autislavery  literature  of  the  day.  Against  this  I  have  nothing 
to  say;  it  is  well  euough  for  women  to  give  the  fictions  of 
slavery;  men  should  give  the  facts."  The  effect  of  The  Impend- 
ing Crisis  on  the  thought  of  the  nation  was  hardly  less  than  the 
effect  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cahin  on  the  emotions  of  the  nation. 

What  Helper  of  Mockaville  did  for  the  economic  argument 
against  slavery,  0.  Henry,  of  Greensboro,  did  for  the  four  mil- 
lion of  New  York.  The  one  appealed  to  the  head,  the  other  to 
the  heart.  But  both  appeals  were  national  and  the  services  of 
both  men  should  be  capitalized  in  our  history  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  have  reference,  however,  chiefly  to  North  Carolina  writers 
who  have  found  their  inspiration  in  their  native  soil,  writers 
who  have  celebrated  the  scenery  or  perpetuated  the  traditions  of 
their  own  State.  Such  writers  are  history  makers  and  history 
interpreters.  The  Old  North  State,  by  Gaston,  is  the  best 
known  State  song  in  America.  Its  music  and  words  have  done 
more  to  bind  North  Carolinians  together  in  a  community  of  in- 
terest and  idealism  than  any  other  single  poem  in  our  literature. 
It  should  not  only  be  memorized  in  every  school  but  studied  as 
wn  interpretation  of  the  Slate  spirit  at.  the  time  when  it  was 
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written.    It  is  not  a  final  interpretation,  but  it  will  stimulate 
othera  to  attempt  a  better. 

Mrs.  Tiernan'a  Land  of  the  Sky  (1876)  introduced  Western 
North  Carolina  to  the  outside  world.  It  did  for  the  region 
around  Asheville  a  sen^ice  comparable  to  that  done  by  Irving'a 
Rip  Van  Winkle  and  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  for  th© 
neighborhood  of  Tarrytown-ou-the-Hudson,  If  Burton  Egbert 
Stevenson  in  his  Poejns  of  American  History  (190S)  finds  a 
place  for  Seymour  W,  Whiting's  poem  on  yilaniance,  and  Wil- 
liam Q,  Elam's  poem  on  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration^  ought 
not  the  historians  of  North  Carolina  to  find  a  place  for  tlierat 
If  these  and  similar  poems  belong  to  American  history,  do  they 
not  belong  also  to  North  Carolina  history?  If  the  pupil  learns 
nothing  more  from  them  than  that  literature  has  from  the  be- 
ginning been  the  conservator  and  the  herald  of  history  he  will 
have  learned  a  truth  that  will  minister  to  hitn  as  long  aa  he  Uvea. 


EDUCATION   AND   BELIOION, 

Th^B  are  grouped  here  for  lack  of  space,  and  not  because 
they  should  be  grouped  in  our  proposed  history.  There  should 
be  separate  maps  showing  the  growth  of  schools  and  churches, 
and  a  clear  statement  of  their  necessary  interdependence.  The 
growth  and  influence  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
should  also  be  outlined,  as  well  as  the  growth  and  influence  of 
school  libraries. 

The  educational  history  of  the  State  has  already  been  well 
written;  it  needs  only  to  be  brought  up  to  date,  provided  with 
plentiful  pictures,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  public  school  use. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  clear  not  only  the  phenomenal  advance 
of  recent  years,  but  the  heroisms  of  early  years  and  the  mould- 
ing influence  of  education  upon  every  phase  of  our  State's  activ- 
ities. It  is  the  merest  commonplace  to  say  that  churches  and 
Bchoob  are  at  once  the  measures  and  the  determinants  of  a 
State's  progress.  But  as  common  as  the  saying  is,  I  have  found 
no  State  history  that  traces  these  two  constructive  forces  in  their 
beneficent  influence  upon  the  State's  destinies.  If  mentioned, 
they  are  merely  mentioned.  It  is  at  least  the  highest  praise  thai 
can  be  given  the  story  of  our  State  to  say  tb«** 
understood  by  any  one  who  ignores  or 
of  intellect  or  morality. 


0«i 
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BEPRISSNTATnrB    LEADEB8. 

This  chapter  should  complete  and  tuiify  all  that  baa  gone 
before.  But  the  leaders  chosen  should  be  representative  of  the 
constructive  forces  already  mentioned.  The  makers  of  North 
Carolina  history  have  been  not  only  civic  leaders  in  the  accepted 
sense,  hut  farmers,  road  builders,  manufacturers,  educators, 
writers,  and  preachers.  The  influence  of  biography  on  a  reader, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  measured  not  merely  by  the  greatness 
of  the  life  portrayed,  but  by  the  similarity  of  task  and  environ- 
ment that  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  between  himself  and  the 
hero.  The  biography,  in  other  words,  must  meet  the  reader 
half  way.  It  must  reveal  the  same  or  kindred  interests.  It  must 
touch  his  ftenae  of  common  humanity.  When  this  is  done,  life  id 
reinvested  in  life.  Longfellow's  line,  **There  is  no  death ;  what 
seems  so  is  transition,"  receives  thus  a  new  meaning.  The 
transition  is  from  the  past  to  the  present,  from  service  that  has 
been  to  service  that  will  be. 

To  select  these  representative  men,  to  portray  the  salient 
features  of  their  life  and  work,  to  relate  them  properly  to  the 
varied  achvities  of  the  State  and  to  the  ideals  and  interests  of 
the  pupils  in  our  schools,  is  to  write  history  that  is  not  only 
democratic,  but  dynamic.  It  is  a  task  calling  for  disciplined 
judgment  and  wide  sympathy,  but  the  reward  will  be  greater 
than  the  task. 

IN    OONOLUaiON. 

History  thus  written  would  not  fill  the  pupil's  mind  with 
names  and  figures,  but  it  would  deepen  and  diversify  his  inter- 
ests* It  would  enable  him  to  correlate  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  to  summon  both  to  the  service  of  a  larger  future,  HiJ 
imagination  would  be  enlarged  both  by  retrospect  and  prospect 
He  would  realize  that  history  is  not  conservation,  but  interpre- 
tation, that  it  deals  with  the  past  only  to  make  it  live  on  into 
the  present,  and  with  the  present  only  to  garner  it  for  the 
future. 

Above  all  he  would  realise  that  his  own  honest  toil,  however 
humblcj  is  a  part  of  the  State's  progress,  that  no  one  man  and 
no  one  class  of  men  has  made  or  is  making  the  fabric  of  state- 
hood, that  it  is  a  collective  and  composite  thing  on  whicli  many 
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brains  have  pondered  and  many  hands  have  wrought.  And  out 
of  this  realization  there  would  come  that  new  conception  of  the 
State,  a  conception  which  has  kindled  alike  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  and  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen : 

"God  gave  all  men  all  earth  to  love. 

But  since  our  hearts  are  small, 
Ordained  for  each  one  spot  should  prove 

BelovM  over  all; 
That,  as  He  watched  Creation's  birth, 

So  we,  in  godlike  mood. 
May  of  our  love  create  our  earth 

And  see  that  it  is  good." 


Before  this  Society  and  on  such  an  occasiou  to  apeak  on  Any 
subject  not  connected  with  the  history  of  our  common  country 
wouJd  hardly  be  possible,  and  would  certainly  not  be  fitting.  1 
have^  therefore,  ehosen  a  subject  which  touches  the  history  of 
the  United  Slates  at  every  point.  I  shall  try  to  set  before  you 
some  of  the  results  of  a  great  work  in  which  your  State  and 
mine  alike  took  part  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  and  which 
possesses  an  interest  and  an  imporlanoe  as  deep  and  aa  living 
today  as  at  the  moment  of  its  inception.  I  shall  touch  upon 
some  present  questions  but  I  shall  speak  without  the  remotest 
reference  to  politics  or  parties,  for  my  subject  transcends  both. 
I  shall  speak  as  a  student  of  our  history  with  reverence  for  the 
past  and  with  a  profound  faith  in  the  future.  In  a  word  I  shall 
speak  simply  as  an  American  who  loves  his  country,  "now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable." 

A  little  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago  great  crowds  thronged 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  Men  and  women  were  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  j  the  city  was  resplendent  with 
waving  flags  and  brilliant  with  all  the  decorations  which  inge- 
nuity could  suggest,  while  the  nights  were  made  bright  by  ilium- 
inations  which  shone  on  every  building.  Great  processions 
passed  along  the  streets,  headed  by  troops  from  the  thirteen 
original  States,  marching  in  unupual  order,  with  Delaware  at 
the  head,  because  that  little  State  had  been  the  first  to  accept 
the  great  instrument  of  government  which  now»  having  attained 
its  hundredth  year,  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  its  birth. 

Behind  the  famous  hall  where  independence  was  declared  an 
immense  crowd  listened  to  commemorative  speakers,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  Democrat,  honored  the  occa- 
sion with  his  presence  and  his  words. 

Two  years  later,  in  18S9,  the  same  scenes  were  repeated  in  New 
York.  Again  the  cannon  thundered  and  again  flags  waved  above 
the  heads  of  the  multitude  gathered  in  the  streets  through  which 
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marched  a  loDg  procession,  both  milltarj  and  cml,  headed  as 
before  by  the  representatives  of  the  original  thirteen  States. 
Again,  this  time  at  a  great  banquet,  addresses  were  delivered  and 
once  more  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  Republican, 
honored  the  oceaaioii  by  his  presence,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country  praised  the  great  decda  of  our  ancestors. 

In  Philadelphia  we  celebrated  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  New 
York  we  commemorated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  government  which  that  Constitution  had 
brought  into  being.  Through  all  the  rejoicings  of  those  days  in 
every  spoken  and  in  every  written  word  ran  one  unbroken  strain 
of  praise  for  the  great  instrument  and  of  gratitude  to  the  men 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  wisdom ^  had  framed  it  and 
brought  it  forth.  All  men  recalled  that  it  had  made  a  nation 
from  thirteen  jarring  States,  that  it  had  proved  in  its  interpre- 
tation flexible  to  meet  new  conditions  and  strong  to  withstand 
injustice  and  wrong,  that  it  had  survived  the  shock  of  Civil 
War,  and  that  imder  it  liberty  had  been  protected  and  order 
maintained.  The  psean  of  praise  rose  up  from  all  parts  of  this 
broad  land  unmarred  by  a  discordant  note.  Everyone  agreed 
with  Gladstone's  famous  declaration,  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  the  greatest  political  instrument  ever 
struck  off  on  a  single  occasion  by  the  minds  of  men.  Wo 
seemed  by  all  we  said  and  did  to  justify  those  foreign  critics 
who  reproached  us  for  our  blind  reverence  for  our  Constitution 
and  our  almost  superstitious  belief  in  its  absolute  wisdom  and 
unexampled  perfections. 

Those  celebrations  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  government  have  been  almost  forgotten. 
More  than  twenty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the  cheers 
of  the  crowds  which  then  filled  the  streets  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  since  the  reverberations  of  the  cannon  and  the 
eloquent  voice  of  the  orator,  died  away  into  silence.  And  with 
those  years,  not  very  many  after  all,  there  seems  to  have  passed 
away  also  the  spirit  which  then  pervaded  the  American  people 
from  the  President  to  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land.  Instead 
of  the  universal  chorus  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  the  air  is  now  rent  with  harsh  voices  of  criti- 
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cism  and  attack  while  the  vast  masa  of  the  American  people, 
still  believing  iu  their  Coiiatitution  and  their  government,  look 
on  and  listen,  bewildered  and  confused,  dumb  thus  far  from 
mere  anrprise  and  deafened  by  the  discordant  outcrj  so  suddenly 
raised  against  that  which  they  have  always  reverenced  and  held 
in  honor.  Everyone  who  is  iu  distresSj  or  in  debt,  or  discon- 
tented, now  assails  the  Constitution,  for  such  is  the  present 
passion.  Every  reformer  of  other  people's  misdeeds — all  of  that 
numerous  class  which  is  ever  seeking  to  promote  virtue  at  some- 
body else's  expense-^pause  in  their  labors  to  point  out  the  short- 
comings of  our  national  charter.  Every  raw  demagogue,  every 
noisy  agitator,  whether  in  C^ongress  or  out  of  Congress,  incapa- 
ble of  connected  thought  and  seeking  his  own  advancement  by 
the  easy  method  of  appealing  to  envy,  malice,  and  all  imchari- 
tableness— those  unlovely  qualities  in  human  nature  which  so 
readily  seek  for  gratification  under  the  mask  of  high  sounding 
and  noble  attributes — all  such  people  now  lift  their  hands  to 
tear  down  or  remake  the  Conalitution.  In  House  and  Senate 
one  can  hear  attacks  upon  it  at  any  time  and  listen  to  men 
deriding  its  framera  and  their  work.  No  longer  are  we  criti- 
cised by  outsiders  for  having  a  superstitious  reverence  for  our 
Constitution.  Quite  recently  I  read  an  article  by  an  English 
member  of  Parliament,*  a  Liberal,  I  believe,  with  Socialist  pro- 
clivities, who  said  that  this  reproach  of  an  undue  veneration  for 
the  Constitution  ought  no  longer  to  be  brought  against  us,  for 
beneficent  and  progressive  spirits  were  already  beginning  to  pull 
to  pieces  and  to  modernize  it  in  conformity  with  the  clamor  of 
the  moment.  All  this  is  quite  new  in  our  history.  We  have,  as 
a  people,  reverenced  our  Constitution  and  realized  what  it  has 
accomplished  and  what  protection  it  has  given  to  ordered 
freedom  and  individual  liberty.  Even  the  Abolitionists,  when 
they  denounced  the  Constitution  for  the  shelter  which  it 
afforded  to  slavery,  did  not  deny  its  success  in  other  directions, 
and  their  hostility  to  the  Constitution  was  one  of  the  most 
deadly  weapons  used  against  them. 

The  enmity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  attacks  upon  it  which 
have  developed  in  the  last  few  years  present  a  situation  of  the 
utmost  gravity.     If  allowed  to  continue  without  answer  they 
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may  mislead  public  opinion  and  produce  the  most  baneful  re- 
Bulta.  The  people  of  the  United  States  may  come  to  believe  that 
all  these  attacks  are  in  a  measure,  at  least,  true.  And,  therefore, 
if  they  are  not  true,  their  falsity  ought  to  be  shown.  Beside 
the  question  of  the  mainteuance  or  destruction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stiites  all  other  questions  of  law  and  policy 
sink  into  utter  insignificance.  In  their  presence  party  lines 
should  diaappejir  and  all  sectional  differences  melt  away  like 
the  early  mi.Hta  of  d^wa  before  the  rising  sun.  The  Constitu- 
tion 1$  our  fondarnental  law.  Upon  its  provisions  rests  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  our  institutions.  It  is  the  oldest  of  written  consti- 
tutions. It  hiisi  served  aa  a  model  for  many  nations,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  in  the  New.  It  has  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  opposed  it,  convinced  those  who  have  doubted, 
find  won  a  success  Wyond  the  most  glowing  hopes  of  those  who 
put  faith  in  it.  Such  a  work  is  not  to  be  lightly  east  down  or 
set  aside,  or  which  would  be  still  worse,  remade  by  crude  think- 
ers and  by  those  who  live  only  to  serve  and  flatter  in  their  own 
interest  the  emotion  of  the  moment.  We  should  approach  the 
great  subject  as  our  ancestors  approached  it,  simply  as  Ameri- 
cans with  a  deep  sense  of  its  seriousness  and  with  a  clear  deter- 
mination to  deal  with  it  only  upon  full  knowledge  and  after  the 
most  mature  and  calm  reflection.  The  time  has  come  to  do  this, 
not  only  here  and  now,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  country. 
Let  us  first  consider  who  the  men  were  who  made  the  Consti* 
Hition  and  under  what  conditions  they  worked.  Then  let  ua 
determine  exactly  what  they  meant  to  do,  a  most  vital  point,  for 
much  of  the  discussion  to  which  we  have  been  treaterl  thus  far 
lias  proceeded  upon  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Finally  let  us 
bring  their  work  and  their  purposes  to  the  bar  of  judgment  so 
that  we  may  decide  whether  they  have  failed — whether  in  their 
theory  of  government  they  were  right  or  wrong,  then  and  now — 
or  whether  their  work  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  is  broad  based 
on  eternal  principles  of  justice,  and  if  rent,  or  mangled  or  de- 
stroyed would  not  in  its  ruin  bring  disaster  and  woes  inesti- 
Tuahlc  upon  the  people  who  shall  wreck  their  groat  inheritance 
and  like 

"Tbe  base  Indiaii  throw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  hla  tribe." 
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Fim,  then,  of  the  meo  who  met  in  FMkdelphia  in  Ma/f 
1787y  with  doubts  and  fears  oppressing  them,  but  calm,  higk, 
oourage,  aad  with  a  noble  aspiration  to  save  their  country  tbea 
and  in  the  future  from  the  miseries  which  threatened  it,  to 
ka4  it  oot  from  the  wildemeas  of  distractions,  in  which  it  was 
wmnderlog  blind  and  helpless,  into  the  light,  so  that  the  chaooy 
hateful  alike  to  God  and  men,  might  be  ended  and  order  put 
in  its  place. 

It  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  speak  of  the  framers  of  the  (Con- 
stitution as  worthy,  able,  and  patriotic  persons,  whom  we  are 
proud  to  have  embalmed  in  our  history,  but  toward  whom  no 
enlightened  man  would  now  think  of  turning  seriously  for 
either  guidance  or  instruction,  so  thoroughly  has  everything 
been  altered  and  so  much  has  intelligence  advanc^.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  they  dealt  wisely  and  well  with  the  problems  of 
their  day,  but  that  of  course  they  knew  nothing  of  those  which 
confront  us,  and  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  be  in  any 
degree  governed  by  the  opinions  of  men  who  lived  under  such 
wholly  differeut  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  view  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  and  is  not  wholly  correct  or  complete.  I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  all  wisdom  died  with  our  fathers,  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  bom  yesterday.  I  fully  realize 
that  in  saying  even  this  I  show  myself  to  be  what  is  called  old- 
fashioned,  and  I  know  that  a  study  of  history,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  pursuits  of  my  life,  tends  to  make  a  man  give  more 
weight  to  the  teachings  of  the  past  than  it  is  now  thought  they 
deserve.  Yet,  after  all  allowance  is  made,  I  can  not  but  feel 
that  there  is  something  to  be  learned  from  the  men  who  estab- 
lished the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  their  opin- 
ions, the  result  of  much  and  deep  reflection,  are  not  without 
value,  even  to  the  wisest  among  us.  On  questions  of  this  charac- 
ter, I  think,  their  ideas  and  conclusions  are  not  to  be  lightly 
put  aside,  for,  after  all,  however  much  we  may  now  gently  pat- 
ronize them  as  good  old  patriots  long  since  laid  in  their  hon- 
ored graves,  they  were  none  the  less  very  remarkable  men,  who 
would  have  been  eminent  in  any  period  of  history  and  might 
even»  if  alive  now,  attain  to  distinction.  Let  us  glance  over  the 
list  of  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787.    T  find,  to  begin  with,  that  their  average  age  wa* 
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forty-three,  which  is  not  an  extreme  senectitude,  and  the  ages 
range  from  Franklin,  who  was  eighty-one,  to  John  Francis  Mer- 
cer, of  Virginia,  who  was  twenty-eight.  Among  the  older  men 
who  were  conspicuous  in  the  Convention,  were  Franklin,  with 
his  more  than  eighty  years;  Waahingtoti,  who  was  fifty-five; 
Roger  Sherman,  who  was  sixty-six,  and  Maaon  and  Wythe,  of 
Virginia,  who  were  both  sixty -one.  But  when  I  looked  to  see 
who  were  the  most  active  forces  in  that  Convention,  I  found  that 
the  New  Jersey  plan  was  brought  forward  by  William  Paterson, 
who  was  forty-two;  that  the  Virginia  plan  was  proposed  by  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  who  was  thirty-four;  while  Charles  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  whose  plan  played  a  large  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  was  only  twenty-nine.  The  greatest 
single  argument,  perhaps,  which  was  made  in  the  Convention, 
was  that  of  Hamilton,  who  was  thirty.  The  man  who  contrib- 
uted more  possibly  than  any  other  to  the  daily  labors  of  the 
Convention,  and  who  followed  every  detail  was  Madison,  who 
was  thirty-six.  The  Connecticut  Compromise  was  very  largely 
the  work  of  Ellsworth,  "who  was  forty-two;  and  the  Committee 
on  Style,  which  made  the  final  draft,  was  headed  by  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  was  thirty-five.  Let  us  note  then  at  the  outset  that 
youth  and  energy,  abounding  hope,  and  the  sympathy  for  the 
new  times  stretching  forward  into  the  great  and  uncharted 
future,  as  well  as  high  ability,  were  conspicuous  among  the  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Their  presiding  officer  was  Washington,  one  of  the  great  men 
of  all  time,  who  had  led  the  country  through  seven  years  of  war, 
and  of  whom  it  has  been  said  by  on  English  historian  that  "no 
nobler  figure  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life." 
Next  comes  Franklin,  the  great  man  of  science,  the  great  diplo- 
matist, the  great  statesman  and  politician,  the  great  writer;  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  intellects  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who, 
in  his  long  life,  had  known  cities  and  men  as  few  others  have 
ever  known  them.  There  was  Hamilton,  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
structive minds  that  modern  statesmanship  has  to  show;  to 
whose  writings  German  statesmen  turned  when  they  were  form- 
ing their  Empire  forty  years  ago,  and  about  whom  in  these  latter 
days  books  are  written  in  England  because  they  find  in  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  Federalist  the  ^rent  exponent  of  the  doctrine-s 
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of  succegsfiil  federation.     There  was  Madison,  statesman  and 

law  maker,  wise,  astute,  careful,  destined  to  be,  under  the  gov- 
ernment which  he  was  helping  to  make,  Secretary  of  State  and 
President.  Roger  Sherman  was  there,  sagacious,  able,  experi- 
enced ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  and  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  he  was  of  the  Constitution. 
Great  lawyers  were  present  in  Philadelphia  in  that  memorable 
summer  of  1787;  such  men  as  Ellsworth  and  Wilson  and  Mason 
and  Wjthe,  It  was,  in  a  word,  a  very  remarkable  body  which 
aasenibled  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States.  Its 
mouibers  were  men  of  the  w*orld,  men  of  affairs,  soldiers,  lawyers, 
statesmen,  diplomatists*  versed  in  history,  widely  accomplished, 
deeply  ftimiliar  with  human  nature.  1  think  that  without  an 
undue  or  slavish  reverence  for  the  past  or  for  the  men  of  a 
former  generation  we  may  fairly  say  thnt  in  patriotism  and  in 
intellect,  in  knowletlge,  experience,  and  calmness  of  judgment, 
these  framers  of  the  Constitution  compare  not  unfavorably  with 
those  prophets  and  thinkers  of  t-oday  who  decry  the  work  of 
1787^  would  seek  to  make  it  over  with  all  modern  improvements 
and  who,  with  unconscious  humor,  declare  that  they  are  engaged 
in  the  restoration  of  popular  government. 

That  phrase  is  in  itself  suggestive.  That  which  has  never 
existed  can  not  be  restored.  If  popular  governmeut  is  to  be  re- 
stored in  the  United  States  it  must  have  prevailed  under  the 
Cotistitution  as  it  is,  and  yet  thneie  who  are  so  devoured  by 
anxiety  for  the  rights  of  the  people  propose  to  effect  the  restora- 
tinn  they  demand  by  changing  the  very  Constitution  under 
which  popular  government  is  admitted  by  their  own  words  to 
have  existed.  1  will  point  out  presently  the  origin  of  this  con- 
fusion of  thought.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that  for  more  than 
a  centtiry  no  one  qtiestloned  that  the  government  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  in  the  fullest  sens<^  a  popular  government.  In  1863 
Lincoln,  in  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  uttered  by  man,  de- 
clared that  he  was  engaged  in  trying  to  save  government  by  the 
people.  Nearly  thirty  years  later,  when  we  celebrated  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Constitution,  the  universal  opin- 
ion was  still  the  same.  All  men  then  agreed  that  the  govern- 
ment which  had  passed  through  the  fires  of  Civil  War  was  a 
popular  go\*ernment.     Indeed  this  new  idea  of  the  loss  of  popu- 
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lar  government,  which  it  is  proposed  to  restore  by  mangling  the 
Constitution  under  which  it  has  existed  for  more  than  a  century, 
is  very  new,  in  faet  hardly  ten  years  old. 

This  firs!  conception  of  our  Constitntion  as  an  instrument  of 
popular  government,  so  long  held  nnqnestioned,  was  derived 
from  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  theniaelves.  They  knew 
perfectly  well  that  they  were  founding  a  govemnient  which  was 
to  be  popular  in  the  broadest  sense.  The  idea  sedulously  propa- 
gated, tliat  these  great  men  did  not  know  what  they  were  about, 
or  were  pretending  to  do  one  thing  while  they  really  did  an* 
other,  is  one  of  the  moat  fantastic  delusions  with  which  agitators 
have  ever  ottenipted  to  mislead  or  perplex  the  public  mind.  The 
makers  of  the  Constitution  may  have  been  right  or  they  tuny 
have  been  wrong  in  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted  or  in 
the  work  they  accomplished,  but  they  knew  precisely  what  they 
meant  to  do  and  why  they  did  it.  No  man  in  history  ever  faced 
facts  with  a  clearer  gaze  than  George  Washington,  and  when, 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention,  he  said:  "We  have 
raised  a  standard  to  which  the  good  and  wise  can  repair;  the 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  God,'*  he  labored  under  no  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  character  of  the  great  instniinent  wliere  his 
name  led  all  the  rest. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  since  then  great  changes  have 
occurred  and  wholly  new  conditions  have  arisen,  of  which  the 
m(*n  of  1787  could  by  no  possibility  have  had  any  knowledge  or 
anticipation.  This  is  quite  true.  They  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  application  of  steam  to  transportation,  or  of  electricity  to 
comniuniciition,  which  have  wrought  greater  changes  in  human 
environment  than  anything  which  has  happened  to  man  since 
those  dim  prehistoric,  unrecorded  days  when  someone  discov- 
ered the  control  of  fire^  invented  the  wheel,  and  devised  the  signs 
for  langimge,  masterpieces  of  intelligence  with  which  even  the 
marvels  of  the  last  century  can  not  stand  comparison.  The  men 
of  the  Constitution  could  as  little  have  foreseen  what  the  effects 
of  steam  and  electricity  would  be  as  they  could  anticipate  the 
social  and  economic  effects  of  these  great  inventions  or  the  rapid 
seizure  of  the  resources  of  nature  through  the  advances  of  science 
and  the  vast  fortunes  and  combinations  of  capital  which  hav<> 
thus   been  engendered.     Could   they,  however,  with   prophetic 
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gaze  bave  beheld  in  a  mirror  of  the  future  aU  these  new  forces 
at  work,  so  powerful  as  to  affect  the  yery  environment  of  human 
life,  even  then  they  would  not,  I  think,  have  altered  materially 
the  Constitution  which  they  were  slowly  and  painfully  perfect- 
ing. They  would  have  kept  on  their  way  because  they  would 
have  seen  pluinly  what  is  now  too  often  overlooked  and  misun- 
derstood, that  all  the  perplexing  and  difficult  problems  bom  of 
these  inventions  and  of  the  changes,  both  social  and  economic, 
which  have  followed,  were  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  laws  as 
the  questions  arosej  and  laws  and  policies  were  not  their  busi- 
ness.  They  were  not  making  laws  to  regulate  or  to  affect  either 
social  or  economic  conditions.  Their  work  was  not  only  higher 
hut  far  different.  They  were  laying  down  certain  great  prin- 
ciples upon  which  a  government  was  to  be  built  and  by  which 
laws  and  policies  were  to  be  tested  as  gold  is  tested  by  a  touch- 
stone. 

Upon  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  or  alterations  in  international  relations  am 
political  conditions,  no  matter  how  profound  or  unforeseen—^ 
and  none  eouM  have  been  more  profound  or  more  unforeseen 
than  those  which  have  actually  taken  place — had  little  bearing 
or  effect.  They  were  framing  a  government  and  human  nature 
was  the  one  great  and  controlling  element  in  their  problem. 
Human  nature,  with  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  its  passioi 
and  emotions  so  often  dominating  its  reason,  its  selffsh  desires 
and  its  nobler  aspirations,  was  the  same  then  as  now.  There  is 
no  factor  so  constant  in  human  affairs  as  human  nature  itself 
and  in  its  essential  attributes  it  is  the  same  today  as  it  was 
among  the  builders  of  the  pyramids.  As  to  the  principles  of 
government  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  wished  to 
adapt  to  that  portion  of  human  nature  which  had  gained  a  foot- 
hold on  the  North  American  continent  tbere  was  little  to  be  in- 
vented. There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  now 
and  fundameotnl  principles  of  government  are  constantly  to  be. 
discovered  and  wrought  out.  Laws  change  and  must  change 
with  the  march  of  humanity  across  the  centuries  as  its  altera- 
tions find  in  the  conditions  about  it  but  fundamental  principle* 
and  theories  of  government  are  all  extremely  old.  The  very 
words  in  which  we  must  express  ourselves  when  we  speak  oi 
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forms  of  government  arc  all  ancient.    Let  me  recall  a  few  fact.s 

which  every  school  hoy  knows  and  which  any  one  can  obtain 
by  indulging  in  that  too  much  neglected  exercise  of  examining 
a  dictionary.  Anarchy,  for  example,  is  the  Greek  word  "rn!e'^ 
or  "command"  with  the  alpha  privative  in  the  form  of  AN  pre- 
fixed, and  means  the  state  of  a  people  without  government. 
Monarchy  is  the  rule  of  one ;  oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  a  few.  We 
can  not  state  what  our  own  government  is  without  usiug  the 
word  "deraoeracy/'  which  ia  merely  the  Greek  word  Democraieia 
and  means  popular  government,  or  the  rule  of  the  people.  Aris- 
tocracy, ideally  as  Aristotle  had  it,  is  the  rule  of  the  best,  but 
even  in  those  days  it  meant  in  practice  the  rule  of  the  beat  born 
or  nobles.  Plutocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  rich;  autocracy,  self- 
derived  power,  the  imlimited  authority  of  a  single  person. 
Ochlocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  multitude  for  which  we  have  tried 
to  substitute  the  hideous  compound  "mobocracy."  As  with 
words  80  with  the  things  of  which  the  words  are  the  symbol ;  the 
people  who  invented  the  one  had  already  devised  the  other.  The 
words  all  carry  us  back  to  Greece  and  all  these  various  forms  of 
govemmeni  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  had  been  ana- 
lyzed and  discussed  hy  them  with  a  brilliancy ^  a  keenness  and 
an  intellectual  power  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  If  you 
will  read  **The  Republic'*  and  "The  Laws"  of  Plato  and  supple- 
ment that  study  by  an  equally  careful  examination  of  what 
Aristotle  has  to  say  on  government  you  will  find  that  those 
great  minds  have  not  only  influenced  human  thought  from  that 
lime  to  this,  but  that  there  is  little  which  they  left  unsaid,  Ii 
is  the  fashion  for  example  to  speak  of  Socialism  as  if  it  were 
something  new,  a  radiant  discovery  of  our  own  time  which  is  to 
wipe  away  all  tears.  Tlie  truth  is  that  it  is  very  old,  as  old  in 
essence  as  human  nature,  for  it  appeals  to  the  strong  desire  in 
every  man  to  get  something  for  nothing  and  to  have  some  one 
else  bear  his  burdens  and  do  his  work  for  him.  As  a  system  it  is 
amply  discussed  by  Plato,  who  in  "The  Republic"  urges  measures 
which  go  to  great  extremes  in  this  direction.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  a  faction  called  the  CircumcelHona  were  active 
as  Socialists  and  caused  great  trouble  within  the  weakening  em- 
pire of  Rome.  The  real  difficulty  historically  with  the  theories  of 
socialism  is  not  that  they  are  new,  but  that  they  are  very,  very 
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old,  and  wberever  they  have  been  put  in  practical  operation  on 
a  large  9c*ale  they  have  resulted  in  disorder,  retrogressioD  and  in 
the  arrest  of  civilization  and  progress. 

Broadly  stated  there  have  been  only  two  marked  additiooa  to 

theories  or  prinri]>lP8  of  government  since  the  days  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans.  One  is  ihe  representative  principle  developed 
by  the  people  of  England  in  the  "Mother  of  Parliaments'*  and 
now  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  the  other  is  the  system  of 
federation  on  a  large  scale  embracing  under  a  central  govern- 
ment  of  defined  powers  a  union  of  sovereign  and  self-governing 
States  which  rhe  world  owes  in  its  bold  and  broad  application  to 
the  men  who  mer  at  Philadelphia  to  frame  our  Constitution  in 
1787. 

With  these  exceptions  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  dealt 
with  the  theorif'H  and  systems  of  government  which  have  been 
coiisideicd,  discussed  and  experimented  with  for  more  than  two 
thousand  yeart  and  which  are  today,  a  century  later,  the  same 
as  in  1781,  unchanged  and  with  no  additions  to  their  numl>er. 
Ill  order  to  reach  the  essence  of  what  the  makers  of  the  Consii- 
tut  ion  tried  and  meant  to  do,  which  it  is  most  important  to 
know  and  reflect  n|ioii  deeply  before  we  seek  to  undo  their  work, 
let  us  begin  by  dismiasiug  from  our  consideration  all  that  is 
unessential  or  misleading.  Let  us  lay  aside  first  the  word  re- 
public,  for  H  republic  denotes  a  form  and  not  a  principle,  A 
republic  may  l>e  democratic,  like  ours,  or  an  autocracy  like  that 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  or  an  oligarchy  like  Venice,  or  a  changing 
tyranny  like  some  of  those  visible  in  South  America.  The  word 
has  become  as  inaccurate,  scientifirnlly  speaking,  as  the  word 
monarchy,  which  may  be  in  reality  a  democracy  as  in  England 
or  Norway,  constitutional  as  in  Italy,  or  a  pure  despotism  as  in 
Russia.  Let  us  adhere  in  this  discussion  to  the  scientifically 
exact  word  democracy-  Next  let  us  dismiss  all  that  concerns 
the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  National  Government.  Fede- 
ration, as  I  have  said,  was  the  great  contribution  of  the  Phila- 
delpliia  Convention  to  the  science  of  governnient.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  if  they  did  not  invent  the  principle,  applied 
it  on  such  a  scale  and  in  such  a  wny  that  it  was  practically  a  dis* 
covery,  a  venture  both  bold  and  new,  as  masterly  as  it  was  pro- 
foundly planned.    With  the  love  of  precedents  characteristic  of 
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iheir  race  thej  labored  to  find  authority  and  example  in  such  re- 
mote and  alien  arraugements  aa  the  Achgean  League  and  the 
Amphiclj'onic  Council,  but  the  failure  of  these  precedents  as 
such  was  the  best  evidence,  of  the  novelty  and  magnitude  of  their 
own  design.  Their  work  in  this  respect  has  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  a  great  war,  it  has  been  and  is  today  the  subject  of 
admiration  and  study  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  and  not 
even  the  most  ardent  reformer  of  this  year  of  grace  would  think, 
in  his  efforts  to  restore  popular  government,  of  assailing  the 
Union  of  Sovereign  States.  Therefore  we  may  pass  by  this 
great  theme  which  was  the  heaviest  part  of  the  task  of  our 
ancestors. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  dismiss,  much  as  it  troubled  the  men 
of  1787,  all  that  relates  to  the  machinery  of  government,  such  as 
the  electoral  college,  the  tenure  of  office,  the  methods  of  electing 
Senators  and  Representatives,  and  the  like.  These  matters  are 
important;  many  active  thinkers  in  public  life  seek  to  change 
them,  not  for  the  better  as  I  believe,  but  none  the  less  these  pro- 
visions concern  only  the  mechanism  of  government,  they  do  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  they  do  not  affect  the  fundamental 
priiiciples  on  which  the  government  rests. 

By  making  these  omissions  we  come  now  to  the  vital  point 
which  is,  What  kind  of  a  government  did  the  makers  of  the  Con- 
stitution intend  to  establish  and  how  did  they  mean  to  have  it 
work?  They  were,  it  must  l>e  remembered,  preparing  a  acheme 
of  government  for  a  people  peculiarly  fitted  to  make  any  system 
of  free  institutions  work  well.  The  people  of  the  United  Col- 
onies were  homogeneous.  They  came  in  the  main  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  addition  of  the  Dutch  in  New 
York,  of  some  (Germans  from  the  Palatinate,  and  of  a  few 
French  Huguenots  from  France,  whose  ability  and  character 
were  aa  high  as  their  numbers  were  relatively  small.  But  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people  in  1787  were 
of  English  descent,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  others  from  other 
lands,  were  deeply  imbued  ivith  all  those  principles  of  law  which 
were  the  bulwarks  of  English  liberty.  In  this  new  land  men 
had  governed  themselves  and  there  was  at  that  moment  no  peo- 
ple on  earth  so  fit  for  or  so  experienced  in  self-government  as 
the  people  of  the  thirteen  colonies.    Their  colonial  governments 
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were  representative  aud  in  esseace  democratic.  Thej  became 
entirely  80  when  the  Revolution  ended  and  the  last  Engliah  Gov- 
ernor was  withdrawn.  In  the  four  New  England  colonies  local 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  town  meetings,  the  purest 
democracies  then  or  now  extant,  but  it  is  best  to  remember  what 
the  men  of  1787  well  knew,  that  these  little  democracies  moved 
wrtthin  fixed  bounds  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  States  under 
which  thej  had  their  being. 

For  such  a  people,  of  such  a  character^  with  such  a  past  and 
tueh  habits  and  traditions  only  one  kind  of  government  was  pos- 
sihlo  and  that  was  democracy.  The  makers  of  the  Constitution 
called  their  new  government  a  republic  and  they  were  quite  cor- 
rect in  doing  so,  for  it  was  of  necessity  republican  in  form. 
But  they  knew  that  what  they  were  establishing  was  a  democ- 
racy. One  has  but  to  read  the  debates  to  see  how  constantly 
present  that  fact  was  to  their  minds.  Democracy  was  then  a 
very  new  thing  in  the  modern  world.  As  a  system  it  had  noi 
been  heard  of,  except  in  the  fevered  struggles  of  the  Italian  City 
republics,  since  the  days  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  although  the 
Convention  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  establishing  a 
democracy  and  that  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  do  so, 
lome  of  them  regarded  it  with  fear  and  all  with  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  and  caution.  The  logical  sequence  as  exhibited 
in  history  and  as  accepted  by  the  best  minds  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  struggling  to  give  to  men  a  larger  freedom,  was — De* 
mocracy — Anarchy — Despotism.  The  makers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  determined  that  so  far  as  in  them  lay  the  American 
Republic  should  never  take  the  second  step,  never  revolve 
through  the  vicious  circle  which  had  culminated  in  empire  in 
Rome,  in  the  tyrants  of  the  Grecian  and  the  despots  of  the 
Italian  cities  which  in  their  turn  had  succumbed  to  the  abso- 
lutism of  foreign  rulers. 

The  vital  question  was  how  should  this  be  done;  how  should 
they  establish  a  democracy  with  a  strong  government — for  after 
their  experience  of  the  Confederation  they  regarded  a  weak 
government  with  horror— and  at  tbe  same  time  so  arrange  the 
government  that  it  should  be  safe  as  well  as  strong  and  free  from 
the  peril  of  lapsing  into  an  autocracy  on  the  one  hand  or  into 
disorder  and  anarchy  on  the  other.    They  did  not  try  to  set  any 
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pajBa  wf  pppuir  psflMB,  m*  yiy hir  iHub,  or  by  tbe  exello- 
ment  qf  ibo  mamemL    Thej  wne  tbe  cUdrea  of  tbe  "^Gmt  Ra- 

irtf^oitiw"  m  the  Kagbnd  of  tbo 
Aey  wre  ilogptd  in  tbo  doetrme  of 
limiting  the  power  of  tke  King.  Bot  ^re  tbey  nre  dealing 
witb  a  wmdgtt  vko  emdd  aot  bo  limitod,  for  wUe  m  King  mm 
be  limitod  bj  txmliernBg  hm  pover  to  tbe  peopfep  wbeo  tbo 
people  are  aoferdgB  tbetr  powers  can  not  be  ttansferred  to 
anybody.  Tbere  it  mo  oae  to  traaifer  them  to  and  if  tbej  ard 
takeo  awaj  tbe  dciuoetaey  eeiaes  to  exist  and  another  govern- 
ment,  fnndaiMBtally  ^fiftmt,  tabes  ita  plaiee. 

Tbe  makeri  of  the  Consdtntion  not  only  knew  that  tbe  will 
of  the  people  most  be  aupieme,  bat  thej  meant  to  make  it  eo. 
That  which  they  also  aimed  to  do  was  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
the  real  will  of  tbe  people  which  ruled  and  not  their  momentary 
impube,  their  weO  oonndeied  desire  and  determination  and  not 
the  passion  of  tbe  bonr^  tbe  child  perhaps  of  excitement  and 
mistake  inflamed  bj  selBsh  appeals  and  terronzed  bj  false 
alarmSr  The  main  object,  therefore,  was  to  make  it  certain  that 
there  shonld  be  abundant  time  for  discussion  and  consideration, 
that  the  public  mind  should  be  thorotighlj  and  well  informed 
and  that  the  movements  of  the  machinery  of  government  should 
not  be  so  rapid  as  to  cut  off  due  deliberation. 

With  this  end  in  view  they  established  with  the  utmost  care 
a  representative  syetem  with  two  chanibers  and  an  executive  of 
large  powers,  including  the  right  to  veto  bills.  They  also  made 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  a  process  at  once  slow  and 
difficult,  for  they  intended  that  it  should  he  both,  and  indtMid 
should  he  irapracticahle  without  a  strong,  dctonnincd  and  lust- 
ing public  sentiment  in  favor  of  change. 

Finally  they  established  the  Federal  Judicinry  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  they  m»do  an  ndditioii  to 
the  science  of  government  second  only  in  importatici^  to  their 
unequaled  work  in  the  development  of  the  principle  of  federa- 
tion- That  grcnt  trihunnl  has  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
the  most  remarkable  product  among  the  many  remarkablo  solu- 
tions devised  by  the  Convention  of  1787  for  the  aettlomont  of  thi* 
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gravest  governmental  problems.  John  Marshall,  with  the 
tellect  of  the  jurist  and  the  geuiua  of  the  statesman,  saw 
possibilities  contained  in  the  words  which  called  the  Court  into 
being.  By  his  interpretation  and  that  of  his  associates  and 
their  successors  the  Constitution  attained  to  flexibility  and  es- 
oaped  the  rigidity  which  then  and  now  is  held  up  as  the  dangier 
and  the  defect  of  a  written  constitution.  In  their  hands  the 
Constitution  has  been  expanded  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
new  problems  as  ihey  have  arisen.  In  their  hands  also  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  States  and  the 
rights  of  nieti,  and  laws  which  violated  its  principles  and  its 
provisions  have  been  set  aside. 

By  making  the  three  branches  of  the  government,  the  execu* 
tive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial,  entirely  separate  and  yet 
coordinate,  and  by  establishing  a  representative  system  and 
creating  a  supreme  court  of  extraordinary  powers  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  believed  that  they  had  made  democracy  not 
only  all  powerful  but  at  the  same  time  safe  and  that  they  had 
secured  it  from  gradual  conversion  into  autocracy  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  destruction  by  too  rapid  motion  and  too  quick 
response  to  the  passions  of  the  moment  on  the  other.  If  ever 
men  were  justified  by  i-esults  they  have  been.  The  Constitution 
in  its  development  and  through  our  history  has  surpassed  the 
hopes  of  its  friends  nnd  utterly  disappointed  the  predictions  and 
the  criticisms  of  its  foes.  Under  it  the  United  States  has  grown 
into  the  mighty  Republic  we  see  today.  New  States  have  come 
into  the  Union,  vast  territories  have  been  acquired,  population 
and  wealth  have  increased  to  »  degree  which  has  amazed  the 
world,  and  life,  liberty,  and  property  have  been  guarded  be- 
neath the  flag  which  is  at  once  the  symbol  of  the  country  and  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  the  nation  has  risen  to  its  high 
success. 

Such  results  would  seem  to  be  a  potent  argument  in  favor  of 
the  instrument  of  government  through  which  they  have  been 
achieved.  But  to  argue  from  results  seems  just  now  out  of 
fashion.  Actual  accomplishment  it  would  appear  is  nothing. 
According  to  the  new  dispensation  our  decision  must  be  made 
on  what  is  promised  for  the  future,  not  on  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past.     Under  this  novel  doctrine,  as  I  have  observed  it, 
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we  are  to  be  guided  only  by  euvy  and  discontent  and  are  to  act 

exclusively  on  tke  general  principle  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong. 

What  then  is  the  plan  by  which  popular  government,  which 
eatiflted  under  the  Constitution  for  more  than  a  century  and 
which  has  been  mysteriously  lost  during  the  past  few  years,  is 
to  be  restored  to  us?  It  is  proposed,  to  put  it  in  a  few  words, 
to  remove  all  the  barriers  which  the  makers  of  the  instrument 
established  in  order  to  prevent  rash,  baaty,  and  passionate 
action  and  to  secure  deliberation,  coneideration  and  due  pro 
tection  for  the  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  in  two  ways,  by  emasculating  the  representa- 
tive system  through  the  compulsory  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  by  breaking  down  the  courts  through  the  recall.  These  are 
the  changes  by  which  it  is  intended  to  revive  popular  govern- 
ment. Incidentally  tbey  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  the  framers  planned  and  made  it,  for  they  will  con- 
vert the  deliberate  movement  of  the  governmental  machinery  by 
which  its  makers  intend  to  secure  to  democracy  both  perma- 
nence and  success,  into  an  engine  which  starts  at  the  touch  of  an 
electric  button,  which  is  as  quick  in  response  as  a  hair  triggei' 
pistol,  and  as  rapid  in  operation  as  a  self-cocking  revolver* 

These  new  ideas  are  of  a  ripe  age,  indeed  they  have  passed 
many  hundreds  of  years  beyond  the  century  fixed  by  Dr.  John- 
son for  the  establishment  of  a  literary  reputation  at  a  point 
where  it  might  be  intelligently  discussed.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
sider and  criticize  them. 

The  compulsory  initiative  and  the  compulsory  referendum 
need  not  detain  us  long,  for  the  effect  of  those  devices  is  obvious 
enough.  The  entire  virtue  or  the  entire  vice — each  one  may  use 
the  word  he  prefers — of  these  schemes  rests  in  the  word  "com- 
pulsory." The  initiative  without  compulsion  is  complete  in  the 
right  of  petition  secured  by  the  first  of  the  first  ten  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  which  really  constituted  a  bill  of  rights.  The 
right  of  petition  became  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy  at  a 
later  time  and  was  vindicated  once  for  all  by  John  Quincy 
Adams*  great  battle  in  its  behalf,  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  There  are  few  instances  where  petitioos  repre- 
senting a  genuine  popular  demand  have  not  met  a  response  in 
action   whether  in   Congreaa  or   the   State  Legislatures,   still 
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fewer  when  regpeclful  attention  and  consideration  have  not  been 
accorded  to  tbcm.  But  the  responsibility  for  action  and  thdj 
form  such  action  should  take  has  rested  with  the  representative 
body.  When  the  initiative  is  made  compulsory  a  radical  change^ 
is  cffortcd.  A  minority,  sometimes  a  small  minority,  of  the 
voters,  always  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  can  compel  thei 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  and  submit  it  to  the  voters,  when  i{ 
very  large  majority  of  the  people  neither  ask  for  nor,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  goes,  desire  it.  In  this  way  oil  responsibility  ia 
taken  from  the  representative  body  and  they  become  mere  ma- 
chines for  drafting  and  recording  laws.  It  is  the  substitution  of 
government  by  factions  and  fractions  for  government  by  the 
people.  The  representative  body  as  hitherto  constituted  repre- 
sented the  whole  people.  Under  the  new  plan  it  is  to  be  merely 
the  helpless  instrument  of  a  minority,  perhaps  a  very  small 
tiiinority  of  the  voters. 

The  voluntary  referendum  has  always  existed  in  this  country. 
In  the  national  government,  owing  to  our  dual  or  Federal  form, 
the  referendum  on  constitutional  amendments  is  necessarily 
made  to  the  States  and  has  never  been  suggested  for  the  laws  of 
the  United  Stales,  owing  to  both  physical  and  constitutional 
difficulties.  But  in  the  States  the  referendum  has  always  been 
freely  used  not  only  for  constitutions  and  constitutional  amend* 
ments  but  for  laws,  especially  for  city  charters,  local  franchises 
and  the  like.  But  if  on  demand  of  a  minority  of  the  voters  the 
referendum  is  made  compulsory  all  responsibility  vanishes  from 
the  represent 0 live  body.  The  representative  no  longer  seeks  to 
represent  the  whole  people,  or  even  his  own  constituency,  but 
simply  votes  1o  refer  everything  to  the  voters  and  covers  him- 
self completely  by  pointing  to  the  compulsory  referendum.  On 
the  other  hand  the  voters  are  called  upon  to  legislate.  Of  the 
mass  of  measures  submitted  they  know  and  can  know  nothing. 
Experience  shows  that  in  all  j'cferendums  a  large  proportion  of 
the  voters  decline  to  vote.  Whether  this  is  due  to  indifference 
or  to  luck  of  information  the  result  is  the  same.  It  shows  that 
this  system  demands  from  the  voters  what  the  most  intelligent 
voters  in  the  world  are  unable  to  give.  They  are  required  to 
pass  upon  laws,  many  of  which  they  have  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  without  deliberation  and  without  any  dis- 
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cussion  except  what  they  can  gather  from  the  campaign  orator 
who  is,  as  a  rule,  interested  in  other  matters,  or  from  an  occa- 
sional article  in  a  newspaper.  Thej  can  not  alter  or  amend. 
They  must  vote  categorically  "yes"  or  *'iio,"  The  majority 
either  fails  to  vote  and  the  small  and  interealed  minority  carries 
its  measure,  or  the  majority  in  disgust  votes  down  all  measures 
submitted,  good  and  bad  alike,  because  they  do  not  understand 
them  and  will  not  vote  without  knowing  what  their  votea  mean. 
The  great  laws  which,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
have  been  the  landmarks  of  freedom  and  made  ordered  liberty 
possible,  were  not  passed,  and  never  could  have  been  perfected 
and  passed,  in  such  a  way  as  this.  This  new  plan  is  spoken  of 
by  its  advocates  as  progreaaive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the 
reverse  of  progressive.  Direct  legislation  by  popular  vote  was 
familiar,  painfully  familiar,  to  Greece  and  Rome.  In  both  it 
led  through  corruption,  violence,  and  disorder  to  autocracy  and 
despotism.  The  direct  vote  system  also  proved  itself  utterly  in- 
capable for  the  government  of  an  extended  empire  and  of  large 
populations-  Where  government  by  direct  vote  miserably 
failed,  representative  government  after  all  deductions  have  been 
made,  has  brilliantly  succeeded.  The  development  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  representative  government  was,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  one  great  contribution  of  modern  times 
to  the  science  of  government.  It  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
preserving  popular  government  and  popular  rights  without  the 
violence  and  corruption  which  resulted  of  old  in  anarchy  and 
despotism  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  provided  its  adaptability 
to  the  management  of  large  populations  and  the  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  great  empires.  Representative  government  was  an 
enormous  advance  over  government  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
Forum,  the  Agora  or  the  market  place,  which  had  preceded  it, 
and  which  had  gone  down  in  disaster.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
abandon  that  great  advance  and  to  return  to  the  ancient  system 
with  its  dark  record  of  disorder  and  failure.  This  is  not  prog- 
reaa.  It  is  retreat  and  retrogression.  It  ia  the  abandonment  of 
a  great  advance  and  a  return  to  that  which  h  not  only  old  and 
outworn,  but  which  history  and  experience  have  alike  discred- 
ited. 
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Look  now  for  a  moment  at  reprosentative  government  a« 
ourselves  have  known  it.  Let  us  not  forget,  in  the  first  placi 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution' 
has  been  in  continuous  axistence  for  more  than  120  years,  that 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  "Mother  of  Parliaments"  it  is 
much  the  oldest  representative  body  of  a  constitutional  charac- 
ter now  exialing  in  the  world.  Let  us  also  remember  that  the 
history  of  the  American  Congress  is  in  large  part  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  that  we  are  apt  to  be  proud  of  that  history 
as  a  whole  and  of  the  many  great  things  we  as  a  people  liavi 
accomplished.  Yet^  whatever  praise  history  accords  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  the  past,  the  Congress  of  the  mo- 
ment and  the  members  of  that  body  in  either  branch  receive  but 
little  commendation  from  their  contemporaries.  This  is,  perhaps, 
not  iininitural  and  it  certainly  has  always  been  customary,, 
Legislative  bodies  have  rarely  touched  the  popular  imagination 
or  appeared  in  a  dramatic  or  picturesque  attitude.  The  Conscript 
Fathers,  facing  in  silence  the  oncoming  barbarians  of  Gaul; 
Charles  the  First,  attempting  to  arrest  the  five  members;  the 
Continental  Congress  adopting  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; the  famous  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,  are  almost  the  only 
instances  which  readily  occur  to  one's  mind  of  representative 
and  legislative  bodies  upon  whom  for  a  brief  instant  has  rested" 
the  halo  of  heroism  and  from  which  comes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  The  men  who  fight  by  land  and  sea  rouse  im- 
mediate popular  enthusiasm,  but  a  body  of  men  engaged  in 
legislation  does  not  and  can  not  offer  the  fascination  or  the 
attraction  which  are  inseparable  from  the  individual  man  who 
stands  forth  alone  from  the  crowd  in  any  great  work  of  life^ 
whether  of  war  or  peace. 

We  may  accept  without  complaint  this  tendency  of  human  na- 
ture, but  I  think  every  dispassionate  student  of  history,  as  well 
as  every  man  who  has  had  a  share  in  the  work  of  legislation, 
may  rightfully  deprecate  the  indiscriminate  censure  and  the  con- 
sistent belittling  which  pursue  legislative  bodies.  This  attitude 
of  mind  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States.  The  press  of  Eng- 
land trcati!  its  Parliament  severely  enough,  although  on  the 
whole  with  more  respect  than  is  the  case  with  the  American 
press  in  regard  to  the  American  Congress.    But  running  through 
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English  novels  and  essays  we  find  as  a  rule  the  samo  sneer  at  the 
representatives  of  the  people  as  we  do  here.  Very  generally,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  those  who  write  for  the  public  seem 
to  start  with  the  proposition  that  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
a  Member  of  Parliament  or  a  Member  of  the  Chamlwr  of  Depu- 
ties in  France,  implies  some  neceasary  inferiority  of  mind  or 
character.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  rash  or  violent,  but  I  tliink 
this  theory  deserves  a  moment's  examination  and  is  perhapa  open 
to  some  doubt.  As  Mr.  Reed  once  said,  it  is  a  fair  inference 
that  a  man  who  can  impress  himself  upon  200,000  people,  or 
upon  the  whole  population  of  a  great  State,  sufficiently  to  induce 
them  to  send  him  to  the  House  or  Senate,  has  something  more 
than  ordinary  qualities  and  something  more  than  ordinary  force. 
Then,  again,  as  Edmund  Burke  remarked,  you  can  not  draw  an 
indictment  against  a  whole  people,  nor»  I  may  add,  can  you 
draw  an  indictment  against  an  entire  class.  There  are  good 
men  and  bad  men  in  business  and  in  the  professions,  in  the  min- 
istry, in  medicine,  in  law  and  among  scholars.  Virtue  is  not 
determined  by  occupation.  There  are,  I  repeat,  good  and  bad 
men  in  every  profession  and  calling,  among  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  and  the  honest  men,  who  mean  to  do  right,  largely  pre- 
dominate, for  if  they  did  not  the  whole  social  structure  would 
come  crashing  to  the  ground. 

What  is  true  of  business  and  the  professions  is  true  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  good  and  bad  men  in  public  life  and  the  pro- 
portion of  good  to  bad,  I  believe,  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  any  other  occupation.  Public  men  live  in  the  fierce  light 
which  beats  upon  them  as  upon  the  throne,  a  light  never  fiercer 
or  more  pitiless  than  now,  and  for  this  reason  their  shortcom- 
ings are  made  more  glaring  and  their  virtues  by  contrast  more 
shadowed  than  in  private  life.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the 
man  who  does  w^rong  in  private  life  is  far  less  harmful  Ihati  the 
public  servant  who  is  false  to  his  trust.  To  inflict  upon  the 
public  servant  who  is  a  wrongdoer  the  severest  reprobation  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  community,  but  for  this  very 
reason  we  should  be  extremely  careful  that  no  reprobation  should 
be  viBited  unjustly  on  any  public  man.  Tt  is  an  evil  thing  to 
betray  the  public  trust,  but  it  is  an  equally  evil  thing  to  pour 
wholesale  condemnation  upon  the  head  of  every  man  in  public 
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Ufo,  good  and  bad  alike.  That  whicli  gufTers  most  from  an 
justice  like  this  in  the  long  run  is  not  the  public  servant  who  has 
been  unfairly  dealt  with,  for  the  individual  passes  quickly,  but 
the  couDtry  itself.  After  all,  the  voters  make  the  representative. 
If  he  is  not  of  the  highest  type  he  appears  to  be  that  which  the 
majority  prefers.  Wholesale  eriticism  and  abuse  of  the  repre- 
sentatives reflect  more  on  the  eonstituences^  if  we  stop  to  con- 
aider,  than  oil  those  whom  the  eonstituencies  select  to  represent, 
them.  Indiscriminate  condemnation  and  equally  indiscriminatu 
belittling  of  the  men  who  make  and  execute  our  laws,  whether 
in  State  or  Nation,  is  not  only  a  reflection  upon  the  American 
people  but  is  a  blow  to  the  United  States  and  every  State  in  it. 
They  help  the  guilty  to  escape  and  injure  the  honest  and  the 
innocent.  They  destroy  the  people's  confidence  in  their  own 
government  and  lower  the  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  na- 
tions. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  embodies  the  representa- 
tive principle.  The  principle  of  representation,  as  I  have  said, 
has  been  the  great  contribution  of  iho  English  speaking  race  to 
the  science  and  practice  of  govcmment.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  let  me  say  once  moro^  had  pure  democracy  and  legisla- 
tion by  direct  vote  in  theory  at  least,  and  we  have  but  to  read 
Plate's  "Kepublic"  and  "The  Laws"  to  learn  the  defects  of  the 
intern  in  use  in  Athena.  Greece  failed  to  eytablish  an  empire;, 
she  touched  the  highest  peaks  of  civilization  and  finally  went  to' 
pieces  politically  beneath  the  onset  of  Rome.  Rome  established 
A  great  empire^  but  after  years  of  bloody  at  niggles  between  arifl>| 
tocracy  and  democracy  it  ended  in  a  simple  despotism.  The  free 
cities  of  Italy  oscillated  between  anarchy  and  tyranny,  only  to 
fall  victims  in  the  end  to  foreign  masters.  In  Florence  they 
had  elections  every  three  months  and  a  complication  of  commit- 
tees and  councils  to  interpret  the  popular  will.  Yet  the  result 
was  the  Medicis  and  the  Hapsburgs. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  representative  principle 
has  been  coincident  with  political  liberty.  Whatever  its  short- 
comings  or  defects,  and  like  all  things  human  it  has  its  grave 
defects,  it  none  the  less  remains  true  that  the  first  care  of  every 
"strong  man,**  every  "savior  of  society,"  every  "man  on  horse- 
back," of  every  autocrat,  is  either  to  paralyze  or  to  destroy  the 
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representative  principle.  It  may  be  that  the  representative  prin- 
ciple is  not  the  cause  of  political  liberty,  but  there  can  be  no 
(|uesrion  whatever  that  the  two  have  always  gone  hand  in  hand 
and  that  the  destruction  of  one  has  been  the  signal  for  the  down- 
fall  of  the  other.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  embody  the  representative 
principle.  By  that  principle  your  laws  have  been  made  and 
the  republican  form  of  government  upheld  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Whatever  its  shortcomings  it  has  uiuintained  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  upheld  law  and  order  throughout 
our  borders.  The  framera  of  our  government  separated  the  exec- 
utive from  the  legislative  branch.  They  deemed  both  essential 
to  freedom.  The  Constitution  of  my  State  declares  that  the  gov- 
ernment it  establishes  is  to  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men;  a  noble  principle  and  one  worthy  of  fresh  remembranc©. 
With  such  a  history,  and  typifying  as  it  does  the  great  doctrines 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States^  and  the  institutions  of  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  fairly  asked  that  if  the  representative  principle 
must  be  criticised,  as  it  should  he,  with  severity  when  it  errs, 
it  should  also  be  treated  with  that  absolute  justice  which  is  not 
only  right  in  the  abstract,  but  wliieh  is  essential  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  law,  order,  and  free  government,  to  human  progress  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  weak,  even  as  the  fathers  designed  that 
it  should  be.  When  we  blame  its  failures  let  us  not  forget  its 
services.  They  have  broadened  freedom  down  from  precedent  lo 
precedent.  They  shine  across  those  pages  of  history  which  tell 
the  great  story  of  the  advance  of  liberty  and  of  the  ever  widen- 
ing humanity  which  seeks  to  make  the  world  better  and  happier 
for  those  who  most  need  happiness  and  well  being.  In  benefi- 
cent results  for  the  people  at  large  no  other  form  of  government 
ever  attempted  can  compare  with  it  for  a  moment- 

The  worst  feature  of  the  compulsory  initiative  and  referendum 
lies  therefore  in  the  destruction  of  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion. Power  without  responsibility  is  a  menace  to  freedom  and 
good  government.  Responsibility  without  power  is  inconceiv- 
able, for  no  man  in  his  senses  would  bear  such  a  burden.  But 
when  responsibility  and  power  are  both  taken  away,  whether 
from  the  executive  or  the  representatives,  the  result  is  simple 
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inanition.  No  man  fit  by  ability  and  character  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative would  accept  the  office  under  such  humiliating  con- 
ditions. Those  who  accepted  it  would  do  so  for  the  pecuniary 
reward  which  the  office  carried  and  would  sink  rapidly  into 
mere  machines  of  record,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what  they 
did.  With  a  representative  body  thua  reduced  to  nothingness  we 
an  left  with  the  people  armed  only  with  their  votes  and  with  an 
«X!OCUtive  who  has  necessarily  absorbed  all  the  real  powers  of 
the  State.  This  situation  is  an  old  story  and  has  always  ended 
in  the  same  way.  It  presents  one  of  those  rare  casea  in  which 
the  teaching  of  history  is  unifonn.  When  the  representative 
principle  has  departed  and  only  its  ghost  remains  to  haunt  the 
Capitol,  liberty  hns  not  lingered  long  beside  its  grave.  The  rise 
of  the  rppresentntive  principles  and  its  spread  to  new  lands  today 
murks  the  rine  of  popular  government  everywhere.  Wherever 
it  has  been  betrayed  or  cast  down  the  government  has  reverted 
\o  deapotism.  Wlien  representative  government  has  perished 
freedom  has  not  long  survived. 

Most  serious,  most  fatal  indeed,  are  the  dangers  threatened 
by  the  insidioua  and  revolutionary  changes  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  in  our  representative  system,  upon  which  the  makers  of 
the  Constitution  relied  as  one  of  the  great  buttresses  of  the  polit- 
ical fabric  which  was  to  ensure  to  popular  government  suocess 
and  stability.  Yet  even  those  changes  are  less  ruinous  to  the 
body  politic,  to  liberty  and  order,  than  that  which  proposes  to 
subject  judges  to  the  recall.  No  graver  question  has  ever  con- 
fronted the  American  people. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  were  much  nearer  to 
the  time  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  independent  judi- 
ciary than  we  are  now,  The  bad  old  days,  when  judges  did  lh«? 
bidding  of  the  King,  were  much  more  vivid  to  them  than  to  us. 
What  is  a  commonplace  to  us  was  to  them  a  comparatively  re- 
rent  and  a  hardly  won  triumph.  The  fathers  of  some  of  those 
men — the  grandfathers  of  all^-could  recall  Jeffreys  and  the 
"Bloody  Assize."  They  knew  well  that  there  could  be  no  real 
freedom,  no  security  for  personal  liberty,  no  justice,  without  in- 
dej^cndent  judges.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  established 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  with  a  tenure  which  was  to 
last  during  good  behavior  and  made  them  irremovable  except  by 
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impeacbnient.  The  Supreme  Court  then  created  and  the  judi- 
ciary which  followedj  have,  as  I  have  already  said,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  The  makers  of  the  Consti- 
tution believed  that  there  should  be  no  power  capable  of  deflect- 
ing a  judge  from  the  declo ration  of  his  honest  belief,  no  threat 
of  personal  loss^  no  promise  of  future  emolument,  which  could 
be  held  over  him  in  order  to  sway  his  opinion.  This  conviction 
was  ingrained  and  born  with  them»  as  natural  to  them  aa  the 
air  they  breathed,  as  vital  aa  their  personal  honor.  How  could 
it  have  been  otherwise?  The  independence  of  the  judiciary  ia 
one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  long  struggle  which  resulted 
in  the  political  and  personal  freedom  of  the  English  speaking 
people.  The  battle  was  fought  out  on  English  soil.  If  you  will 
turn  to  the  closing  scenes  of  Henry  TV,  you  will  find  there  on© 
of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the  judit-ial  office  in  the  olden  time 
ever  expressed  in  literature.  It  was  written  in  the  days  of  the 
last  Tudor  or  of  the  first  Stuart,  in  the  time  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, of  judges  who  decided  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  and  when 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  took  bribes  or 
gifts.  Yet  lofty  as  is  the  conception  you  will  see  that  Shakes- 
peare regarded  the  judge  as  embodying  the  person,  the  will,  and 
the  authority  of  the  King.  We  all  know  how  the  first  two 
Stuarts  used  the  courts  to  punish  their  enemies  and  to  prevent 
the  assertion  of  political  rights,  which  are  now  such  common- 
places that  the  fact  that  they  were  ever  questioned  is  forgotten. 
The  tyranny  of  the  courts  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  led 
to  the  great  rebellion,  and  out  of  that  great  rebellion,  when  the 
third  Stuart  had  l>een  restored,  came  the  habeas  corpus  act^ 
which  has  done  more  to  protect  personal  liberty  than  any  act 
ever  passed.  But  the  Second  Charles  and  the  Second  James  had 
learned  nothing  as  to  the  judges.  They  expected  them  to  do 
their  bidding  when  the  King  had  any  interest  at  stake,  and 
under  the  last  Stuart  the  courts  reached  a  very  low  point  and 
the  legal  history  of  the  time  is  characterized  by  the  evil  name 
of  Jeffreys.  When  the  lawyers  went  to  pay  their  homage  to 
William  of  Orange,  they  were  headed  by  Serjeant  Maynard, 
then  ninety  years  of  age.  "Mr.  Serjeant,"  said  the  Prince, 
"you  must  have  survived  all  the  lawyers  of  your  standing." 
"Yes,  air,"  said  the  old  man,  "and  but  for  Your  Highness,  I 


wrought  the  rL*volution  that  placed  WUHam  of  Onii^  «ai  tlw 
Etigliih  throtie.  In  the  famous  Bill  of  RigbU  therB  U  no  pro- 
vUion  in  regard  to  the  courts,  and  tt  U  noi  ^Qite  dear  whj  it 
wan  uiuiUtMi^  ullhuugh  apparently  it  was  due  to  an  orersiglit 
In  any  event  it  was  not  forgotten.  It  waa  broi^t  forward 
more  than  once  in  Parliament,  but  William  auMnmcBd  tiiat  he 
would  not  assent  to  any  act  making  the  judges  indepcBdent  of 
the  Crown.  As  his  reign  drew  towaH  its  close,  howerer,  he 
fiigni6ed  that  although  he  would  veto  a  separate  act  he  would 
accept  the  indepeudence  of  the  judiciary  if  provided  for  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  which  was  to  determine  the  snccesaion  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Therefore  we  find  in  the  Act  of  Settle^ 
meat  the  clause  which  declares  that  the  judges  shall  hold  office 
during  good  behavior — "quatndiu  S€mhen§  gem$rint" — and 
shall  be  removable  only  on  the  request  of  both  hoaaes  of  Parlia- 
ment, 

It  is  necessary  to  pau§e  a  moment  here  and  conaider  briefly 
the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  for  the  removal  of 
judges  on  an  address  by  the  House,  because  it  has  been  most  ab- 
Burdly  used  by  persons  ignorant  probably  of  it8  kistory,  as  a 
precedent  justifying  the  recall.  The  clause  was  inserted  not  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  judges,  but  to  protect  them  atiU 
further  against  the  power  of  the  Crown  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  dominated.  The  history  of  the  clause  siBce  it« 
enactment  demonstrates  what  its  purpose  was  as  well  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  purpose  in  practice.  During  the  two  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  William  III  gave  his  assent  to  the 
act  there  has  beeu»  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  one  removal  on 
address,  that  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  an  Irish  judge,  in  1806, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  have  been  several  case^ 
where  removal  was  petitioned  for  but  Barrington's  was,  I  think* 
the  only  one  in  which  the  demand  was  siiccessful.  The  pro- 
cedure employed  shows  that  there  is  no  resemblance  whatever 
between  the  removal  of  a  judge  upon  the  address  of  the  law- 
making body  and  the  popular  recall.  They  are  utterly  differ- 
ent, instituted  for  diiTerent  purposes  and  the  former  furnishes 
in  reality  a  strong  argument  against  the  latter.    In  all  the 
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of  removal  or  attempted  removal  by  address  of  Parliament  the 
accused  judge  was  carefully  tried  before  a  special  committee  of 
each  House;  he  could  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  either  House,  ho 
could  and  did  employ  counsel,  and  could  summon  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses.  This  proces  is  as  far  removed  from  the  recall 
as  the  zenith  from  the  nadir,  for  under  the  recall  the  accused 
judge  has  no  opportunity  to  summon  or  cross-examine  witnesses^ 
to  appear  by  couiisel,  or  to  be  properly  heard  and  tried.  He  is 
obliged  under  the  recall  to  make  an  appeal  by  the  usual  political 
methods  and  at  the  same  time  to  withstand  another  candidate, 
while  he  is  forced  to  seek  a  hearing  from  audiences  ignorant  of 
the  law  and  inflamed  perhaps  against  him  by  passion  and  preju- 
dice.   He  has  no  chance  whatever  of  a  fair  trial. 

Some  of  our  States  borrowed  this  provision  of  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement when  they  formed  their  Constitutions,  My  own  State 
of  Massachusetts  was  one  of  them.  The  power  has  been  but 
rarely  exercised  by  the  Legislature  in  the  hundred  and  thirty 
years  which  have  passed  since  our  Constitution  was  adopted. 
It  HO  happened  that  when  I  was  in  the  Legislature  a  cas© 
occurred  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
to  whom  the  petitions  were  referred.  The  accused  judge  was 
tried  as  elaborately  and  fairly  as  he  could  have  been  by  any 
court  or  by  the  Senate  if  he  had  been  impeached.  He  had  coun- 
sel, he  summoned  and  cross-examined  witnesses,  and  the  trial, 
for  it  was  nothing  less,  occupied  weeks.  The  committee  re* 
ported  in  favor  of  removal,  but  the  House  rejected  the  commit- 
tee's report.  Some  years  later  after  a  similar  trial  the  addreas 
passed  both  Houses  and  the  judge  was  removed  by  the  Governor 
for  misdeniefinor  and  malfeasance  in  office.  A  mere  statement 
of  the  procedure  shows  at  once  that  the  removal  by  address  is 
simply  a  summary  form  of  impeachment  with  no  relation  or 
likeness  to  the  recall.  Removal  by  address  is  no  more  like  the 
recall  than  impeachment  is.  If  aucoessful  they  all  result  in  the 
retirement  of  the  judge  accused,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends. 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  follow  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement and  adopt  the  removal  on  address.  They  no  doubt  per- 
ceived its  advantages  because  it  made  possible  the  removal  of  a 
judge  incapacitated  by  insanity  or  age  or  disease  without  in- 
flicting upon  him  the  stigma  of  an  impeachment,  but  they  also 
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saw  that  tho  removal  by  address  might  be  used  for  political  und 
personal  reasons^  of  which  one  iustance  occurred  in  my  own 
8tat«,  and  thoy  probably  determined  that  the  risk  of  ita  abiue 
outweighed  any  possible  benefit  which  might  flow  from  its  judi- 
cious exercise. 

They  placed  their  courta  as  far  aa  they  ooald  on  the  great 
heights  of  justice,  above  the  guats  of  popular  paaaion.  They 
guarded  ihem  in  every  possible  way.  They  knew  that  judges 
were  human  and  therefore  fallible.  They  knew  that  the  coorta 
would  move  more  slowly  than  popular  opinion  or  than  CongreBB, 
but  they  felt  equally  sure  that  they  would  in  the  end  follow  that 
public  opinion  which  was  at  once  settled  and  well  considered. 
All  this  they  did  because  all  history  and  especially  the  history 
and  tradition  of  their  own  race  taught  them  that  the  strongest 
bulwark  of  individual  freedom  and  of  human  rights  was  to  be 
found  ultimately  in  an  independent  courts  the  comer  stone  of  all 
liberty.  Their  ancestors  had  saved  the  judges  from  the  Crown. 
They  would  not  retrace  their  steps  and  make  them  subject  to  the 
anger  and  the  whim  of  any  one  else. 

"They  wished  men  to  be  free» 

As  much  from  mobs  as  kings, 
From  you  as  me.*' 

The  problem  which  they  then  solved  has  in  no  wise  chan| 
The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  as  vital  to  free  institu- 
tions now  as  then.  The  system  which  our  forefathers  adopted 
has  worked  ndrairably  and  has  commanded  the  applause  of  their 
children  and  of  foreign  nations,  who  Bacon  teUs  us  are  a  pres- 
ent posterity.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  tear  this  all  down  and  to 
replace  the  decisions  of  the  court  with  the  judgment  of  the 
market  place.  If  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  brilliant 
speech  made  recently  by  Mr.  Littleton  in  the  House,  it  is  in- 
tended to  substitute  "government  by  tumult  for  government  by 
law." 

Those  who  advocate  this  revolution  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment seem  to  think  that  a  judge  should  be  made  responsive  to 
the  popular  will,  to  the  fleeting  majority  of  one  day  which  may 
be  a  minority  the  next.  They  would  make  their  judges  servile, 
and  servile  judges  are  a  menace  to  freedom,  no  matter  to  whom 
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their  servitude  is  due.  They  talk  of  a  judge's  duty  to  hia  eon- 
fitituenta.  A  judge  on  the  b^iich  has  no  constituents  and  repre- 
eeuts  no  one.  lie  is  there  to  administer  justice.  He  is  there 
not  to  make  laws,  but  to  decide  what  the  law  is.  He  must  know 
neither  friend  nor  foe.  He  is  there  to  declare  the  law  and  to  do 
justice  between  man  and  man. 

The  advocates  of  the  recall  seem  to  believe  that  with  aub- 
servient  judges  glancing  timidly  to  right  and  left  to  learn  what 
voters  think  instead  of  looking  steadfastly  at  the  tables  of  the 
law,  the  poor  will  profit  and  the  rich  will  suffer,  that  the  indi- 
vidual will  win  and  the  corporation  lose,  that  the  powerful  will 
be  crushed  and  the  weak  will  triumph,  while  the  sword  of  the 
recall  hangs  over  the  head  of  a  judicial  Damocles.  If  even  this 
were  true  nothing  could  be  more  fatal.  A  judge  must  know 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  strong  nor  weak.  lie  must  kuo%v 
only  law  and  justice.  lit*  must  never  listen  to  Basaanio's  ap* 
peal  "To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong."  But  their  theory 
is  in  reality  most  lamentably  false.  No  man  fit  to  be  a  judge 
would,  with  few  exceptions,  take  office  under  the  recall.  In  the 
end  the  bench  would  be  filled  by  the  w^eak  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous. The  weak  would  make  decisions  to  curry  favor  and  hold 
votes.  The  unscrupulous  would  use  their  brief  opportunity  to 
assure  their  own  fortunes  and  that  assurance  could  come  only 
from  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  w^ho  would  thus  control  the  de- 
cisions. For  the  American  court  we  should  substitute  the  Ori- 
ental Cadi  with  the  bribe-gi%'er  whispering  in  his  ear. 

In  on©  of  the  noblest  passages  of  his  letter  to  the  sheriffs  of 
Bristol,  Edmimd  Eork©  says :  "The  poorest  being  that  crawls 
on  earth  contending  to  save  itself  from  injustice  and  oppression 
is  an  object  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man."  Without 
the  independent  judge  those  words  could  never  have  been  writ- 
ten. Judges,  of  course,  are  human,  and  therefore  err.  I  know 
well  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  great  cases  where  the 
decision  of  the  highest  court  traveling  beyond  its  province  has 
been  reversed  and  swept  away  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  irresistible  current  of  events.  I  know 
only  too  well  that  we  suffer  from  the  abuse  of  technicaHties, 
from  delays  which  are  often  a  denial  of  justice  and  that  the 
methods  of  our  criminal  law  are  in  many  states  a  disgrace 
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to  ciTilization.  But  all  thefie  delays  and  abusea  and  miscar- 
riages of  justice  are  within  the  reach  of  Congress  and  legisla- 
tures and  these  evils  can  be  remedied  by  statute  whenever 
public  opinion  demands  a  reform.  Their  continued  existence 
is  our  own  fault.  Yet  when  all  is  said  the  errors  of  the 
highest  courts  are  few  and  the  abuses  and  shortcomings  to 
which  I  have  referred  can  be  cured  by  our  own  action.  In  the 
great  mass  of  business,  in  the  hundreds  of  trials  which  go  on  day 
by  day  and  year  by  year,  justice  is  done  and  the  rights  of  all 
protected.  We  may  declare  with  truth  that  in  the  courts  as  w© 
have  known  them,  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  helpless,  have  found 
protection  and  sometimeg  their  only  defense,  A  mob  might 
thunder  at  the  gates,  money  might  exert  its  utmost  power,  but 
there  in  the  court  room  the  judge  could  see  only  the  law  and 
justice.  The  safeguard  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  minorities 
and  individuals,  of  the  weak  and  above  all  of  the  unpopular,  as 
a  rule,  has  been  found  only  in  the  court.  And  now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  undo  all  this  and  to  make  the  judges  dependent  on  the 
will  of  those  upon  whom  they  must  pass  judgment.  If  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  alive  today  they  would  not 
find  a  single  new  condition  to  affect  their  faith  in  an  independ- 
ent judiciary.  They  would  decide  now,  as  they  decided  then. 
Are  we  ready  to  rever3e  their  judgment  and  open  the  doors  to 
the  flood  of  evils  which  will  rush  into  the  State  as  they  always 
have  rushed  in  when  in  times  past  the  courts  were  controlled  bv 
an  outside  power  t 

The  destruction  of  an  independent  judiciary  carries  with  it 
everything  else,  but  it  only  illustrates  sharply  the  general  theory 
pursued  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution.  They  established  a 
democracy  and  they  believed  that  a  democracy  would  be  success- 
ful, but  they  also  believed  that  it  could  succeed  solely  through 
forma  and  methods  which  would  not  make  it  impossible  for  the 
people  to  carry  on  their  own  government  For  this  reason  it  was 
that  they  provided  against  hasty  action,  guarded  against  passion 
and  excitement,  gave  ample  room  for  the  cooler  second  thought 
and  arranged  that  the  popular  will  should  be  expressed  through 
representative  and  deliberative  assemblies  and  the  laws  admin- 
istered   and   interpreted   through    independent   courts.      Those 
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who  would  destroy  their  work  talk  continually  about  tniating 
the  people  and  obeying  the  people's  will  But  this  is  not  what 
they  seek.  The  statement  as  they  make  it  is  utterly  misleading. 
That  for  which  they  really  strive  is  to  make  the  courts  and  the 
Congress  suddenly  and  rapidly  responsive  to  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters.  It  matters  not  that  it  may  be  a  narrow,  an 
ephemeral  or  fluctuating  majority.  To  that  temporary  ma- 
jority which  the  next  year  may  be  changed  to  a  minority  the 
Congress  and  the  courts  must  at  once  respond.  Legislation  of 
the  most  radical,  the  most  revolutionary  character,  may  thus  be 
forced  upon  the  country  not  only  without  popular  assent,  but 
against  the  will  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  made  it  in  the  name  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  the  entire 
people,  not  for  any  fraction  or  class  of  the  people.  They  did 
not  make  the  Constitution  for  the  voters  of  the  United  States. 
They  recognized  that  the  popular  will  could  only  be  expressed 
by  those  who  voted  and  that  the  expression  of  the  majority  must 
in  the  end  be  final.  But  they  restrained  and  made  deliberate  the 
action  of  the  voters  by  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  legisla- 
tive, the  executive,  and  the  judicial  branches,  so  that  the  rights 
of  all  the  people  might  be  guarded  and  protected  against  ill  con- 
sidered action  on  the  part  of  those  who  vote.  Those  who  now 
seek  to  alter  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution 
start  with  a  confusion  of  terms  and  a  false  proposition-  They 
talk  glibly  of  the  people.  But  they  mean  the  voters  and  the 
voters  are  not  the  people,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  not 
more  than  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part,  who  are  endowed  by  law 
with  the  power  to  express  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  popular 
will.  The  legal  voters  are  the  representatives  and  trustees  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  all  those  under  twenty-one 
to  whom  the  future  belongs,  of  all  the  women,  of  all  resident 
aliens  and  of  all  persons  not  qualified  to  vote.  They  are  the 
instrument,  the  only  practicable  instrument  for  reaching  an  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will,  hut  they  are  not  the  people  as  a 
whole  for  whom  and  for  whose  protection  (he  Constitution  waa 
made.  It  was  for  the  protection  of  the  people  that  the  loakera 
of  the  Constitution  made  provisions  to  assure  deliberate  move- 
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ment  ond  to  prevent  hasty^  passionate  or  il]  considered  action. 
The  purpose  of  those  who  would  destroy  the  present  Constitn- 
tiou  is  to  remove  these  safeguards  and  for  the  people  of  the  Con- 
stitution substitute  without  check,  hindrance  or  delaj,  the  will 
of  the  voters  of  the  momenta  Thej  are  blind  to  the  awful  peril 
of  turning  human  nature  loose  to  riot  among  first  principles. 
But  they  do  not  stop  even  (here.  Under  the  system  they  propose 
a  small  minority  of  the  voters  who  are  themselves  a  minority  of 
the  people  are  to  have  unlimited  power  to  compel  tbe  passage  of 
laws.  A  small  minority  will  be  able,  and  as  the  experience  of 
the  voluntary  referendum  shows,  will  in  almost  every  instance, 
contrive  to  plaee  laws  upon  the  statute  book  which  the  mass  of 
the  people  really  do  not  desire,  A  small  minority  can  force  the 
recall  of  a  judge  and  drive  him  from  the  bench.  The  new  sys- 
tem places  the  actual  power  in  the  hands  of  minorities^  gen- 
erully  small,  always  interested  and  determined.  Instead  of  gov- 
ern ment  *'by  the  people  and  for  the  people*'  we  shall  have  gov* 
em  ment  by  factions  with  all  the  turbulence,  disorder,  and  un- 
certainty  that  the  rule  of  factions  ever  implies.  Such  a  system 
is  a  travesty  of  popular  government  and  the  antipodes  of  true 
democracy.  Under  the  same  conditions  of  human  nature,  with 
no  element  of  decision  lacking  then  that  we  hftTe  now,  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  established  the  system  under  which  we 
have  flourished  and  rejected  that  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
set  up  and  which  all  experience  had  shown  to  be  a  failui^. 
Their  system  embodied  in  the  Constitution  has  proved  its  effi* 
cacy.  It  has  worked  well  and  it  has  been  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. The  other,  burdened  with  the  failure  of  centuries,  has 
always  trodden  the  same  path  which  revolves  in  the  well  worn, 
vicious  circle  from  democracy  to  anarchy,  from  anarchy  to 
despotism,  and  then  by  slow  and  painful  steps  back  to  the  high 
levels  of  an  intelligent  freedom  and  an  ordered  liberty.  Our 
ancestors  sought  to  make  it  as  impossible  as  human  ingenuity 
could  devise  to  drag  democracy  down  by  the  pretense  of  giving 
it  a  larger  scope.  We  are  asked  to  retrace  our  steps,  adopt 
what  they  rejected,  take  up  that  which  has  failed,  cast  down 
that  which  has  triumphed  and  for  government  by  the  people  sub- 
stitute the  rule  of  factions  led  by  the  eternal  and  unwearied 
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chanspions  who  m  the  name  of  the  people  seek  the  promotion 
which  they  lack. 

Such  are  the  questions  which  confront  us  today,  amazing  in 
their  existence  under  a  Constitution  with  such  a  history  as  ours. 
The  evils  which  it  is  sought  to  remedy  are  all  ao  far  as  they 
actually  exist  curable  by  law.  "No  doubt  evils  exist,  no  doubt 
advance,  reform,  progress,  improvements,  are  always  needed  as 
conditions  change,  but  they  can  all  be  attained  by  law.  There 
is  no  need  to  destroy  the  Constitution,  to  wreck  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy  and  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  em- 
bodied in  the  first  ten  ameudruentSj  in  order  to  attain  to  an 
amelioration  of  condition  a,  and  to  a  wider  and  more  beneficent 
social  state  when  statutes  can  effect  all  and  more  than  is  de- 
manded. It  ia  not  necessary  to  scuttle  a  noble  ship  in  order  to 
rid  her  of  rats  j  it  is  not  imperative  to  bum  the  strong  well  tim- 
bered house  which  has  sheltered  successive  generations  because 
there  is  a  leak  in  the  roof;  it  is  only  a  madman  who  would  hurl 
down  in  blackened  ruin  a  noble  palace,  the  work  and  care  of 
centuries,  because  a  stain  easily  erased  may  now  and  then  be 
detected  upon  the  shining  whiteness  of  its  marble  walls. 

All  these  questions,  all  these  reforms  and  revolutions  so  glo- 
riously portrayed  to  us,  it  can  not  be  said  too  often,  are  very 
old.  Their  weakness  is  not  that  they  are  new,  but  that  they  are 
timeworn  and  outworn.  The  voices  which  are  now  crying  so 
shrilly  that  we  must  destroy  our  Constitution  and  abandon  all 
our  principles  of  government  have  been  heard 

"In  ancient  days  by  Emperor  and  clown." 

They  are  as  old  as  human  discontent  and  human  impatience 
and  are  as  ancient  as  the  flattery  which  has  followed  sovereign 
authority  from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  to  our  own. 

There  is  a  familiar  story,  which  we  all  heard  as  children,  of 
the  courtiers  of  Knut,  King  of  England,  a  mighty  warrior  and 
u  wise  man,  not  destitute  evidently  of  humor.  These  courtiers 
told  the  king  that  the  tide  would  not  dare  to  come  in  against 
his  command  and  wet  his  feet.  So  he  bade  them  place  his  chair 
near  the  edge  of  the  sea  and  the  main  came  silent,  flooding  in 
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about  liim,  and  you  nil  remember  the  lesson  wbich  the  king 
T^ad  to  his  Hatterers.  Many  kings  have  come  and  gone  since 
then  and  I  hose  who  still  remain,  now  for  the  most  part  walk 
in  fetters.  But  the  courtier  is  eternal  and  unchanged.  He 
fawned  on  Pharaoh  and  Csesar  and  from  their  day  to  our  own 
has  always  been  the  worst  enemy  of  those  he  flattered-  He  and 
his  fellows  contended  bitterly  in  France  for  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  king^s  shirt  and  when  the  storm  broke  which  they 
hnd  done  bo  much  to  conjure  up,  with  few  exceptions  they 
turned  like  cravens  and  fled.  New  courtiers  took  the  vacant 
places.  They  called  themselves  friends  of  the  people,  but  their 
character  was  unaltered.  They  flattered  the  mob  of  the  Paris 
Btreets,  shrieking  in  the  galleries  of  the  convention  with  a  base- 
neas  and  a  falsehood  surpassing  even  those  of  their  predecessors 
who  had  cringed  around  the  throne.  Wliere  there  is  a  sov* 
ereign  there  will  be  courtiers,  and  too  often  the  sovereign  hafl 
listened  to  the  courtiers  and  turned  hia  back  on  the  loyal  friends 
who  were  ready  to  die  for  him,  but  would  not  lie  to  him.  Too 
often  has  the  sovereign  forgotten  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  and  most  brilliant  of  modern  English 
essayists,  "a  gloomy  truth  is  a  better  companion  through  life 
than  a  cheerful  falsehood."  Across  the  centuries  come  those 
dangerous  and  insidious  voices  and  they  sound  as  loudly  now 
and  are  as  false  now  as  ever.  They  are  always  at  hand  to  tell 
the  sovereign  that  at  his  feet  the  tide  will  cease  to  ebb  and  flow, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  and  economic  laws  alike  will  at  his  bid- 
ding turn  gently  and  do  his  wiB.  And  the  tides  move  on  and 
the  waves  rise  and  the  sovereign  who  has  listened  to  the  false 
and  selfish  voices  is  submerged  in  the  waste  of  waters  while  the 
courtiers  have  rushed  back  to  safety  and  from  the  heights  above 
are  already  shouting,  "The  King  is  dead!  Long  live  the  King!" 
I  have  a  deep  reverence  for  the  great  men  who  fought  the 
Revolufion  and  made  the  Constitution,  but  I  repeat  that  I  as 
little  think  that  all  wisdom  died  with  them  as  I  do  that  all 
wisdom  was  born  yesterday.  When  they  dealt  with  elemental 
questions  and  fundamental  principles^  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day and  forever,  in  human  history,  I  follow  them  because  thev 
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have  proved  their  wisdom  by  their  Biiccess.  I  am  not  ready  to 
«ay  with  Donne, 

"We  are  scarce  our  father's  Bhadow  c&et  at  noon/' 

but  I  am  more  than  ready,  I  profoundly  believe  that  we  should 
cherish  in  our  heart  of  hearts  the  noble  and  familiar  words  of 
the  wise  son  of  Sirach: 

"Let  U3  now  prai&e  famous  men  and  our  fathers  that  begat 
U8.  The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them  through  hia 
great  power  from  the  beginning.  Leaders  of  the  people  by  their 
counsels  and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the  people; 
all  these  were  honored  in  their  generations  and  were  the  gloi^ 
of  their  times. 

**There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them,  that 
their  praises  might  be  reported.  And  some  there  be  which  have 
no  memorial  J  who  are  perished  as  though  they  had  never  been; 
and  are  become  as  though  they  had  never  been  bom ;  and  their 
children  after  them.  But  these  were  merciful  men  whose  right- 
eousness hath  not  been  forgotten.  With  their  seed  shall  contin- 
ually remain  a  good  inheritance  and  their  children  are  within 
the  covenant, 

"Their  seed  standeth  fast  and  their  children  for  their  ftakea. 
Their  seed  shall  remain  forever  and  their  glory  shall  not  be 
blotted  out.  Their  bodies  are  buried  in  peace;  but  their  namo 
liveth  forevermore.  The  people  will  tell  of  their  wisdom  and 
the  congregation  will  show  forth  their  praise." 


Classified  as  below  I  submit  a  list  of  the  North  Carolina 
books  for  the  year,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  the 
names.  If  eyery  author  of  a  book  would  send  a  copy  of  his 
book  to  the  North  Carolina  section  of  the  State  Library,  the 
bibliography  each  year  would  be  simple  and  accurate,  and  the 
State  would  take  pride  in  having  on  its  ahelFes  copies  of  all  its 
books. 

HISTORT. 

Sketches  of  Pitt  County,  by  Henry  T.  King. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American  Constitution,  by 
Hannis  Taylor. 

The  North  Carolina  Booklet  has  been,  as  usual,  a  vehicle  for 
the  publication  of  valuable  short  articles  on  State  history. 

The  James  Spmnt  Monographs  in  State  History  have  also 
been  continued. 

FICTION, 

Sixes  and  Sevens,  by  "O.  Henry"  (Sidney  Porter). 
Whirligigs,  by  "0.  Henry'*  (Sidney  Porter). 
In  the  Nantahalaa,  by  Mrs.  W,  E.  Townsend. 
Root  of  Evil,  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 
Cicely,  by  Sarah  Beaumont  Kennedy. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

Memoirs  of  W.  W.  Holden.  This  is  No.  2  of  the  John  Law- 
eon  Monographs,  published  by  the  Trinity  College  Historical 
Society. 

Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by  John  S.  Bassett. 

Tributes  to  My  Father  and  Mother,  by  J.  W.  Battle. 

A  Grandmother's  Recollections  of  Dixie,  by  Mrs.  M.  N. 
Bryan, 

Stateamen  of  the  Old  South,  by  W,  E.  Dodd, 

George  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and  Works,  by  Archibald 
Henderson, 
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Mark  Twain,  by  Archibald  Henderson. 

J.  L.  McCurrie,  by  Edwin  A.  Alderman  and  Armistead  C. 
Oordon. 

VERSE. 

Ways  of  Men,  by  F,  H.  Lyle. 

Nortk  Carolina  in  Rhyme,  by  C.  H.  Johnson. 

Poems,  by  Miss  Shirley  Pegram. 

LEGAL  BOOKS. 

Banking  and  Negotiable  Inatrumenta,  by  George  P.  PelL 
The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  Henry 
G.  Connor  and  Joa.  B.  Cheshire^  Jr. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  Primary  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Mrs,  F.  L.  Stevens  and 
M.  C.  S.  Noble. 

Story  of  Cotton,  by  E,  C.  Brooks. 

North  Carolina  Geography,  by  E.  C.  Brooks  and  W.  D.  Car- 
michael. 

Makers  of  North  Carolina  History,  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 

A  Study  of  Southern  Poetry,  by  Henry  Jerome  StockanL 

The  Twenty-seven  Lines  on  the  Cubic  Surface,  by  Archibald 
Henderson. 

Southern  Oratory,  compiled  by  J.  Moore  McConnell. 

The  Howell  First  Reader,  by  Logan  D.  Howell. 

History  of  the  United  States,  by  J,  G.  deR.  Hamilton  and 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Riley. 

Stevenson^s  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey, 
edited  by  Edwin  Mims. 

MISCELLANEOUS    BOORS. 

Early  Morning  Scenes  in  the  Bible,  by  L.  L.  Nash. 
Ijccturoa  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  by  W.  G.  NowelL 
Lantern  of  Diogenes,  by  N.  B.  Herring. 
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Historical  Activities  ia  North  Carolina 


An  Aoijscsa  bt  R.  D.  W.  Con  nob  Bcfoiuc  th£  Statu  Literaat  akd 
HiSTOfiiCAL  Association,  Novcmbkb  2S.  1911. 


Under  the  general  term  "Historical  Activities*'  are  included 
such  activities  as  the  erection  of  memorial  tablets,  monuments, 
atatnea,  busts,  the  collection  of  portraits,  manuscripts,  printed 
documents,  and  newspapers,  the  general  activities  of  patriotic 
and  historical  societies,  and  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  General 
ABiembly  relating  to  historical  matters.  These  activities,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  report,  were  not  confined  to  any 
one  or  two  periods  of  our  history,  but  reveal,  on  the  contrary,  a 
widespread  interest  in  preserving  the  history  of  the  State  from 
colonial  days  to  the  very  present. 

FOKT  JOHNSTON   TABLKT. 

The  earliest  event  thus  commemorated  was  the  erection  of 
Fort  Johnston  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  This  old 
fortress,  which  in  colonial  days  guarded  the  ports  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Wilmington,  was  begun  in  1746,  completed  in  1764, 
and  destroyed  in  1775,  It  wa»  the  scene  of  many  interesting 
and  important  events  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  in 
erecting  a  handsome  marker  on  its  site  (May  23,  1911)  the 
North  Carolina  Society,  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  which  batj 
done  so  much  for  the  preservation  of  our  history,  has  placed 
the  State  under  still  further  obligations  to  it.  The  following 
inscription  on  the  tablet  preserves  the  history  of  the  fort: 

This  Taslet  was  ekjccted  Mat,  1911,  by  the  North  Cabouna  So- 
ciETT  OF  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  to  mabk  the  site  of  Fort 
Johnston,  the  first  fort  in  the  Province  of  North  Cabouna, 
built  under  act  of  aflsemblt  of  1746,  and  complete©  iii  1764,  anp 

NAMED  IN    HONOR  OF   GOVERNOR   GaBRIEL  JOHNSTON. 

The  PATBI0T8   OF  THE   CAPE   FEAR.   RESISTINQ   the  execution   of   THE 

Stamp  Act  in  1766,  forced  the  spiking  of  its  twentt-foub  cannon, 
the  gift  of  Kino  Geobqe  II. 

The  fobt  wah  the  refuge  of  Governor  Josiah  Martin  aftkb  hib 
flight  ritoM  New  Bern,  May  24th,  1775,  until  he  was  compelled  by 

THE  patriots  TO  ABANDON   IT,  JULT   18tH,   1775,  ON   WHICH   DAT   IT  WAS 

dbstboted  and  Royal  Gk>vKRNMCNT  in  Nobtb  Cabolina  ocased. 
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thjb  scottish  fiociety  of  america. 

The  history  of  Fort  Jolineton  ia  precisely  coincident  with  the 
immigration  into  North  Carolina  of  the  Scotch-Highlanders, 
whose  coming  hither  has  so  powerfully  affected  the  history  of 
this  State,  During  the  years  1746  to  1775  many  thousands  of 
these  sturdy,  self-reliant  immigrants  sailed  into  the  Cape  Feur 
and  received  their  first  welcome  to  the  province  in  the  salutes 
of  the  gana  of  Fort  Johnston.  In  order  that  their  influence  on 
our  history  may  not  be  forgotten  and  their  memories  may  not 
perish,  certain  patriotic  descendants  of  those  gallant  old  High- 
landers, on  Etecember  14-,  1910,  incorporated  **The  Scottish 
Society  of  AmcTica,"  with,  its  principal  office  at  Fayetteville. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  as  described  by  its  charter  are: 
(1)  To  rescue  from  oblivion  Scottish  history  in  North  Caro- 
lina; (2)  To  promote  a  closer  union  in  the  State  among  those 
of  Scottish  descent;  and  (3)  To  encourage  Scotch  immigration 
to  the  State.  The  Society  has  before  it  a  fertile  field  for  culti- 
vation if  its  work  is  properly  pushed. 

liberty  point  monument  asbooiation. 
The  center  of  the  Scotch-Highlanders'  settlements  in  Korth 
Carolina  was  at  Cross  Creek,  now  Fayetteville.  When  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  colonies  reached  an 
acute  stagCj  the  Highlanders,  it  is  well  known^  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  former.  However,  there  were  Patriots,  few  in 
number  but  determined  in  spirit,  even  in  the  very  stronghold  of 
Toryism,  and  these  Patriots,  on  June  20^  1775,  met  at  Liberty 
Point  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cross  Creek,  and  signed  a 
teat  binding  themselves  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  To  commemorate  this  bold  deed 
*'The  Liberty  Point  Monument  Association*'  w^as  incorporated 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  (Chapter 
455,  Private  Laws  of  1911.)     The  act  recites  the  fact  that 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  .  .  .  certain  citizens  of  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
therein  named,  met  at  what  is  known  as  "Liberty  Point,*'  at  the 
Junction  of  Bow  and  Person  streets^  in  the  city  of  Fayetteville,  and 
adopted  what  Is  known  as  ''Liberty  Point  Resolutions/'  In  which 
they  declared  their  purpose  and  Intent  to  become  independent  of  the 
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On  the  very  spot  which  witnessed  her  patriotic  sacrifice  thi* 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  October  11,  1911,  un- 
veiled a  handsome  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Steele.  The 
tablet  bears  the  following  inscription : 

D.  A.  R. 

This  Tablet 

IS  BBCTCO  TO  TUG   HCltOET  QW 

Bluabbb  Maxwell  Steele 

Patbiot 

BT  the 

Elizabeth  Maxwell  Steele  Cbapteb 

DaUOIXTCBS  or  the  AMEBIOAN  REVOLUTIOfl 

1781-1811. 


tlUILFORD    BATTLE   0BOC7ND    COM  PANT. 

Cheered  bj  the  spirit  of  tbis  splendid  woman  General  Greene 
pursued  his  way,  safely  rejoined  his  army,  and  on  March  15, 
1781,  turned  on  Comwallis  and  at  Guilford  Court  House  fought 
the  pivotal  battle  of  the  Revolution.  This  famous  battlefield 
has  in  recent  years,  as  everybody  knows,  been  developed  into  an 
historical  park,  through  the  work  of  the  Guilford  Battle 
Ground  Company.  During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Com- 
pany has  been  devoted  principally  to  improving  and  beautify- 
ing the  Battle  Ground  Park.  The  board  of  directors  on  March 
15,  1911,  adopted  a  resolution  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  late 
Colonel  Joseph  M,  Morehead,  so  long  the  zealous  and  patriotic 
president  of  the  company,  and  at  the  annual  celebration  on  the 
battlefield,  July  4,  a  memorial  address  on  the  life  and  services 
of  Colonel  Morehead  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Cyrus  B.  Watson. 
At  the  same  time  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
through  its  vice-preaidciit,  Hon.  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  presented  to 
the  company  a  replica  of  an  old  battle  flag,  the  original  of 
which,  now  preserved  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  at  Raleigh,  was 
carried  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  by  a  North  Caro- 
lina regiment  under  Colonel  Ebenezcr  Fulsome.  The  flag  dif- 
fers from  the  present  National  standard  in  that  its  stripes  are 
blue  and  red  and  the  thirteen  stars  are  blue  on  a  white  field.  A 
notable  achievement  of  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company 
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during  the  past  year  was  securing  the  passage  through  the 
National  Congress  of  an  act  appropriating  $25,000  for  the  erec- 
tion  of  a  statue  of  General  Nathunael  Greene  on  the  battle- 
ground. The  conlract  for  the  statue  is  to  he  awarded  Decem- 
ber 16,  1911. 


JOSEPH    MONTFORT    HSlfOEIAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Two  Revolutionarj  leaders  whose  memories  have  been  hon- 
ored during  the  past  jear  were  Joseph  Montfort,  of  Halifax, 
and  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Brunswick. 

Joseph  Montfort,  unfortunately  for  his  own  fame  and  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  died  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle 
for  independence.  But  in  the  initial  stages  of  that  contest  he 
manifested  a  patriotic  spirit  and  an  ability  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty which  would  undoubtedly  have  raised  bim  to  eminence 
among  his  countrymen.  In  the  service  of  the  colony  he  attained 
high  position  and  as  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  he  reached 
the  highest  official  position  ever  attained  by  an  American.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  February  13,  1911,  the  Joseph  Montfort  Memo* 
rial  Association,  an  organization  composed  of  Masons^  erected 
at  Halifax  a  handsome  tablet  to  his  memory,  on  which  appears 
the  following  interesting  inscription : 

The  RiouT  Wokshifful 

Joseph  MoNTKOHTt 

BoB.^  IN  England  A.  D.  1724 

Died  at  Halifax,  N,  C. 

Mahch  25,  A.  D.  1776 

AppoiNTEi*  Provincial  Grand  Mastkh  op  and 

iroB  Ameoica  on  Jan.  15,  A.  L.  6771  <A.  D.  1771) 

BY  THE  Duke  of  Beaufort 

Orano  Master  of  the  Guand  Lodge  of  England  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 

PlHBT  ClEBK    of    CoUBT   OF    HALIFAX  CoONTY 
TllEASUEEll    OF    THE    PROVINCE    OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

Colonel  of  Colonial  Troops 

MEMBEK  of   PttOVlNCIAL   CONGltEaS 

Orator — Statesman— Patriot — Soldier 

The  Highest  Masonic  Offical  ever  beigxing 

on  this  Continent 

TllK  first — the  last — THE  ONLY 

Grand  Master  or  Akerica. 
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BKNJAMIN    filCTTH. 

Benjamin  Smith  attained  distinction  both  in  the  militarjr 
and  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Slate.  In  the  former  ho  served 
with  credit  aa  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  in  the  New  York 
cara|>aign8,  and  with  conspieuous  gallantry  in  the  defense  of 
Charleston  in  1779;  in  the  latter  he  served  frequently  in  the 
Qeneral  Asaemblj,  as  Governor  in  1811,  and  for  many  years  as 
Trustee  of  the  University.  On  November  16,  1911,  the  North 
Carolina  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  at  their  regular  annuAl 
session  in  Raleigh,  presented  to  the  State  a  handsome  portrait 
of  Governor  Smith.  The  portrait  was  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  by  Professor  Collier  Cobb,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  accepted  for  the  State  by  the  Governor, 
and  has  been  hung  in  the  Governor's  office. 


CENTER  CHUBCH. 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  a 
stream  of  sturdy  settlers  from  the  north  of  Ireland  poured  into 
the  southern  colonies  and  scattered  throughout  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina- These  Scotch-Irish  settlers  were  intensely  religious  and 
almost  to  the  man  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  After 
they  had  won  their  independence  from  England  they  immedi- 
ately gave  their  attention  to  perfecting  their  church  organiza- 
tion. On  November  5,  1788,  at  the  old  Center  Church  in  Iredell 
County,  delegates  from  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  met 
and  organized  the  first  Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  Carolinas. 

On  November  8,  1911,  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  North  Car- 
olina, in  a  body,  visited  the  present  Center  Church,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  colonial  church,  and  with  suitable  cere- 
monies unveiled  a  tablet  in  commemoration  of  that  interesting 
and  significant  event.     The  following  inscription   appears  on 

the  tablet : 

To  Commemorate  the 
First  Meetino 

OP 

The  Stnod  of  the  CAftoUNAs 
November  5,  1788 

II* 

CSNTEfi  CHUBCH. 


Statu  Literabt  and  Hibtoeioal  Association. 

thb  old  town  of  b1x»0h8bubt. 

The  sigoiDg  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Euglaod  and  the  organ- 
ization of  an  independent  government  made  necessary  the  loca- 
tion of  a  permanent  capital.  In  1792  a  site  in  Wake  County 
wat  selected  and  the  city  of  Raleigh  was  laid  out.  The  new  city 
absorbed  the  old  town  of  Bloomgbury,  originally  the  county 
seat  of  Wake,  and  soon  Bloomsbury  disappeared  from  the  map. 
In  its  brief  existence,  however,  Bloomsbnry  witnessed  many  in- 
tereating  events  in  our  history,  and  consequently  it  is  appro- 
priate that  its  site  should  be  properly  marked.  On  April  26, 
1911,  the  Bloomflbury  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
with  suitable  eeremoiiiea,  unveiled  a  large  boulder  on  the  site  at 
the  comer  of  Boylan  avenue  and  Morgan  street,  in  the  city  of 
Raleigh^  and  on  it  fastened  a  bandsome  bronze  tablet  which 
bears  the  following  inscription : 

On  and  Arounp  This  Spot 

Stood  the  Old  Town  of 

BLOOMSBURY 

OR 

WAKE  COURT  HOUSE 

Which  was  Erected  and  Made  the  County-beat  when 

Waki;  County  was  Establi8Med  in  1771. 

This  I'Lace  was  the  rendezvous  of  a  part  of  Govebnor  Tayoir'e 

ARMY    WHEN    HE    MARCHED    AGAINST    THE    REQUI-ATOBS    IN     1771;     HERE 

MET  THE   State   Revolittionaby   Assembly   in   1781;    and  to  this 

vicinity    was    removed    the    beat    of    government    WHEN    THE    CATtTAL 
CTTY    OK    RaI^EIOH    WAS    INCORPORATED    IS    1792. 


WAR  OF  EIGHTEEN  TWELVE. 

The  peace  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  revolting 
colonies  was  of  short  duration.  England  felt  that  her  honor 
and  prestige  required  that  she  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  her 
defeat  at  Yorktown,  and  she  adopted  a  policy  which  finally 
goaded  the  United  States  into  war.  War  accordingly  broke 
out  in  1812,  but  after  two  years  of  fierce  struggle  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  at  Ghent,  December  24,  1814.  Since  that 
time  many  disputes  have  arisen  between  these  two  kindred  na- 
tions, Bonie  of  which  in  other  days  would  undoubtedly  have  led 
to  war.  But  for  nearly  a  century  all  such  disputes  have  been 
settled  by  arbitration  and  the  two  great  English  speaking  na- 
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tiooj  hmre  thus  Ki  to  all  the  world  an  example  which  will  uld- 
matelv  lead  to  world  peaee.  It  is  now  proposed  that  in  1914 
die  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  should  join  is 
fitlj  celebrating  this  hnndred  years  of  peace  among  English- 
quaking  people.  As  North  Carolina,  through  the  services  on 
Kii  of  her  distinguished  adopted  8on«  Johnston  Blakelej,  and 
on  land  through  her  famous  native  son,  Andrew  Jackson,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  the  joung  republic  in  that 
crisis  of  her  career,  so  it  is  fitting  that  she  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  this  long  reign  of  peace.  The  Legislature  of  1911 
accordingly  provided  for  our  participation  in  the  celebration  by 
adopting  the  following  resolution : 

WiuBKAfi,  there  will  have  existed  peace  amon^  Bnglish-speaking 
people  for  one  hundred  years  at  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen,  and  all  matters  of  dispute  have  tieen  settled  by  arbitration, 
thus  setting  an  example  to  all  other  nations,  and  It  Is  Intended  to 
have  an  appropriate  celebration  of  said  anniversary  by  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  Canada^  and  the  United  States,  and  a  committee 
Is  to  lie  appointed  from  all  States:  Now,  therefore,  the  Governor 
Is  authorised  to  appoint  four  persona  as  members  of  said  committee 
to  act  with  it  Ln  the  preparation  of  such  measures  as  may  tend  to 
an  appropriate  celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  said  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  which  ended  the  war  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

CONFUOEKATE  MONUMKHTS. 

Two  great  wars  divide  our  history  into  three  great  epochs. 
The  Revolution  brought  to  a  close  the  colonial  period — The 
Epoch  of  Colonization  and  Settlement — and  ushered  in  an 
epoch  during  which  the  South  developed  a  marvelous  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  political  system  based  on  slave  labor.  The  Civil 
War  closed  this  period  and  ushered  in  the  period  of  a  varied  in- 
dustrial development.  The  Civil  War  was  the  great  dividing 
line  for  the  South  from  which  for  many  years  to  come  we  shall 
reckon  events.  "Before  the  War^*  and  **Since  the  War**  are  as 
thoroughly  accepted  terms  in  our  vernacular  for  reckoning 
dates  as  "B.  C."  and  "A.  D."  Naturally,  therefore,  our  most 
striking  historical  activities  have  related  for  many  years  past, 
and  will  be  related  for  many  years  to  come  with  the  events  of 
the  Civil  War, 
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During  the  past  year  two  moouments  were  unveiled  in  North 
Carolina  to  tho  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy — one  at  Ashboro, 
the  other  at  Elizabeth  City.  I  regret  that  my  inquiries  have 
elicited  no  further  information  relative  to  the  former.  The 
latter,  erected  by  the  R  H.  Hill  Chapter,  U.  D.  C,  ia  a  shaft 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  standing  at 
rest.  Its  total  height  is  80  feet;  it  cost  $2,650,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions are  as  follows : 


[North  side:  J 
[South  Bide:] 


To   OUB   CO?fFEDEIlATE   BjCAll. 

OUB  Hbooeb. 


These  two  monumenta  by  no  means  indicate  fully  the  interest 
taken  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  preserving  the  memory 
of  the  Confederate  soldier. 

During  the  past  summer  the  Guilford  Chapter,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  began  a  movement  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  at  Greensboro  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  of 
Guilford  County.  The  chapter  reports  great  success  in  the  rais- 
ing of  funds,  but  it  has  most  wisely  determined  not  to  erect  a 
monument  until  it  has  raised  a  sum  large  enough  to  secure  one 
worthy  of  the  object.  In  this  respect  the  chapter  would  do  well 
to  keep  before  its  eyes  the  notable  achievement  of  the  Robert  F. 
Hoke  Chapter,  at  Salisbury. 

Acts  of  the  (general  Assembly  of  1911  display  unusual  liberal- 
ity toward  the  work  of  erecting  memorials  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  number  of  counties 
and  towns.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Burke  County 
was  aothorized  to  appropriate  ae  much  as  $1,500  toward  the 
erection  of  a  monument  at  Morganton  "in  memory  of  the 
bravery  and  devotion  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  of  Burke 
County  in  the  Civil  War/'  The  Franklin  County  commission- 
ers were  given  permission  to  appropriate  $1,000  to  aid  in  "the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  the  town  of  Louisburg,  Franklin 
County,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  soldiers 
who  took  part  in  the  late  Civil  War,  1861-1805,  and  especially 
those  who  enlisted  in  the  service  of  that  sacred  cause  from  the 
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county  of  Franklin."  Similar  acts  were  passed  for  Hertford 
County,  authorizing  $1,000;  Lincoln  County,  authorizing  $300; 
Macon  County,  authorizing  $1,000;  Nash  County,  authorising 
$250;  Polk  County,  authorizing  $1,500;  Sampson  County, 
authorizing  $1,000;  Scotland  County,  authorising  $500;  Person 
County,  authorizing  $1,000;  Stanly  County,  authorizing  the 
commissi onera  to  appropriate  ao  much  money  "aa  they  may  feel 
warranted  in  expending  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  said  monu- 
ment"; the  town  of  Rockingham,  authorizing  $500,  and  the  town 
of  Roxboro,  authorizing  $1,000.  If  all  these  counties  and  towns 
avail  themselves  of  these  acts  they  will  expend  on  Confederate 
monuments  more  than  $10,000,  and  in  each  case  the  act  pro- 
vides that  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  must  raise  equal 
amounts,  making  a  total  of  more  than  $20,000,  That  th^e 
patriotic  societies  T^-ill  raise  their  amounts  their  past  achieve- 
ments  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt. 


COMPANY  ''b/'  8SCOND  REGIMENT,  NORTH  CAROLINA  BTATE  TROOPS. 

Chapter  11,  Private  Laws  of  1911,  incorporates  the  surviving 
members  of  Company  "B,"  Second  Regiment,  North  Carolina 
State  Troops.  Those  eligible  in  the  corporation  are  (1)  soldiers 
who  served  in  the  company  while  it  was  **in  the  active  service 
of  the  State  of  Korth  Carolina  or  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America";  (2)  lineal  descendants  of  such  soldiers.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation  are  declared  to  be: 

(a)  To  provide  for  meetings  from  time  to  time  of  the  surviving 
members  of  said  Company  B,  2d  Re&imeot,  North  Carolina  Stale 
Troops,  and  of  the  descendants  of  deceased  members  of  said  com- 
pany for  mutual  pleasure  and  improvement. 

(b)  To  keep  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  said  oieml>ers  of  the  said 
company  the  memory  of  those  of  their  comrades  who  have  paasod 
away  and  to  perpetuate  their  names  and  services  as  soldiers  and  as 
citizens,  among  their  descendants. 

(c)  To  preserve  a  suitable  record  of  the  services  of  the  said 
Company  B,  2d  Regiment,  North  Carolina  State  Troops,  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
and  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  said  company,  its 
officers  and  men,  bath  during  and  since  the  Civil  War,  that  their 
descendants  may  know  and  appreciate  the  patriotic  purposes  which 
Inspired  their  forefathers  to  take  up  and  t)ear  arms  in  defense  of 
their  State  from  1861  to  1865. 
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id)  To  foster,  stimulate  and  encourage  among  the  descendants 
of  the  members  of  the  said  company  a  love  of  the  State  and  country 
by  preserving  a  true  and  accurate  record  of  the  said  company  and 
causing  to  be  prepared  a  history  of  its  service  and  of  the  lives  of 
its  members,  both  aa  soldiers  and  as  citizens. 

GEORGE  DAVIS  8TATDE. 

These  activities  look  to  the  perpeltiadon  of  the  daring  and 
valor  of  the  private  soldiers.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  forgetful 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Civil  War.  Among  these  leaders 
none  deserve  to  take  precedeuce  of  George  Davis,  Confederate 
States  Senator,  1862-1864,  and  Attorney-Glen  era  1  of  the  Con- 
federacy, 1864-1865.  The  most  notable  event  among  the  his- 
torical activities  of  the  year  was  the  uti veiling  at  Wilmington, 
April  20,  1911,  of  an  heroic  bronze  statue  of  Mr,  George  Davis, 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.  The  statue  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  center  of  Market 
Street  Plaza,  at  the  intersection  of  Third  Street,  near  the  site 
of  the  headquarters  of  Lord  Cornwallia  when  he  occupied  Wil- 
mington after  his  disastrous  victory  at  Guilford  Court  House 
in  1781,  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  aclectioo 
of  this  historic  site  for  the  statue  of  George  Davis,  who  did 
more  to  preserve  the  history  of  the  Cape  Fear  section  from  neg- 
lect and  oblivion  than  any  other  man.  The  western  face  of  the 
pedestal  has  upon  it  the  seals  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  of  the  Confederacy  in  inlaid  gilt  bronze.  Upon  this  face  of 
the  monument  and  above  the  medallions  are  these  worda: 

GEORGE  DAVI3 
SENATOR  AND  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

OF  THE 
COKFEDEBATE  STATES   OF  AmEOICA. 

[Below  the  medallions:  J 

1820-189(1. 

[Od  the  Boutbem  aide  of  the  ];>ede8tal  are  these  words:] 

Scholar 
Patriot 

States  MArr 

CHRtaTlAN. 
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(Ob  the  eastern  side  of  the  pedestal  Is  the  followlns  inscription;] 
His  wisdom  uxcst&atbd  the  PUNCirLss  or  law 

AND  CQU1TT.  HlS  ELOQUKNCfi  COMMANDED  THE  AI>- 
KIEATION  or  HIS  PEEKS.  BELOVED  FOE  HIS  STAIN- 
LESS nfTRGBirr  uis  heicobt  dwells  in  the  hearts 
or  HI8  rcorLS.    Shini.xq  in  the  pube  excellence 

or  VIRTUE  AND  RETINEMENT,  HE  EXEBfPLIFIED  WITH 
DION  ITT  AND  SIMPUCITT,  WITH  GENTLE  COURTESY  AND 

Christian  rAiTH  the  true  heart  or  chivalry  in 
Southern  manhood. 
fOn  the  north  side:] 

Erected  in  Lovino  Memory 

BY  THE 

United  Dauohtess  or  the  Confederacy. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON  MONUMENT. 

A  native  North  Carolinian  who  attained  eminence  during  the 
Civil  War  was  Andrew  Johnson.  Though  at  one  time  slightly 
in  disfavor  in  the  South,  yet  as  we  become  removed  further  and 
further  from  the  struggle  of  the  sixties^  as  our  animosities  be- 
come mellowed  by  time,  and  as  our  perspective  upon  great  his- 
torical events  and  characters  of  that  period  becomes  clearer,  we 
can  see  I  hat  for  his  manly  stand  in  behalf  of  their  rights  in  the 
dark  days  of  Reconstruction  Andrew  Johnson  deserves  well  of 
the  Southern  people.  We  ought  to  welcome,  it  seems  to  me,  an 
opportunity  to  honor  his  memory.  That  opportunity  has  come. 
On  April  27,  IQll,  Hon,  Edward  W.  Pou,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Fifth  Congre38ional  District,  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  following  bill: 


Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  CongreBs  aseenibled,  that  the  aum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  he,  and  the  same  Is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  be  expended  by  the  Raleigh  Chamb3r  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
and  the  Merchants  Association  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  erection  of  a  heroic 
bronze  statue  of  the  late  President  Andrew  Johnson  on  the  United 
Stales  Govemraent  grounds  In  the  city  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina: 
Provided,  that  the  design  for  eafd  statwe  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  by  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  and  by  the  Merchants  Association  of  said  city. 
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DAVm   fiCHBNCK    AND    JOaEPH    M.    MOREHEAD. 

"Since  tbe  War"  North  Carolina's  moat  notable  achievementg 
have  been  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  not  rernarkable,  there- 
fore, that  the  historical  activities  of  the  year  bearing  upon  this 
period  of  our  history  were  all  in  commemoration  of  work  in 
education. 

Distinctly  educational  was  the  work  of  David  Schenck  and 
Joseph  M.  Morehead  at  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground.  Their 
success  in  clearing  the  memory  of  the  North  Carolina  soldiers 
■who  participated  in  the  critical  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House 
from  charges  of  cowardice  and  disobedience  of  orders  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  North  Carolinians  who  love  their  State  and 
her  good  namej  and  their  work  in  converting  (hat  historic  bat- 
tleground from  an  old  field  into  a  beautiful  historical  park  de* 
serves  the  thanks  of  Americans  everywhere.  In  the  following 
the  last  Greneral  Assembly  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  their  mem- 
ory which  voices  the  universal  sentiment  of  our  people; 

WiTEREAS,  David  Schenck  and  Joseph  M.  Morehead,  as  presidents 
of  the  GuliFord  Court  HoUBe  Battle  Ground  Association,  gave  largely 
and  devotedly  of  their  time  and  means  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Guilford  Court  House  Battle  Ground,  and  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  State  and  Nation  by  arresting  the  attention  of  man- 
kind and  i3xing  it  upon  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  American  patriots 
upon  that  historic  scene  of  conflict  between  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary and  British  forces:  and  whereas,  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Bald  David  Schenck  and  James  M.  Morehead  made  possible  the  ful- 
fillment of  tbe  wish  cherished  by  many,  that  at  Gultford  Court  House 
Battle  Ground  their  children  and  their  children's  children  might 
throughout  all  time  read  in  bronze  and  marble  the  deeds  of  valor 
and  Belf'Sacrifice  of  their  ancestors  and  tread  the  soil  made  sacred 
by  the  blood  of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  freedoms  whereas,  said 
services  merit  public  recognition  and  an  expression  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  a  grateful  people:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  concurring: 

First,  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  through  its  General 
Assembly,  give  public  acknowledgment  of  its  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  services  of  these  distinguUhed  dead. 

m'ivkr  statue. 

The  moat  disdnguiahed  educational  leader  in  the  history  of 
l^orth  Carolina  was  the  late  Charles  D.  Mclver, 
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During  the  year  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  fund  for  erects 
itig  a  statue  of  Dr  Melver,  placed  its  order  with  Mr.  F.  W. 
Huckstuhl,  and  the  atatue  will  he  unveiled  some  time  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1912. 

EII&CA  KXAIVB  BOtmiBHLAirD  TA6LST. 

A  well  deserved  trihute  was  paid  to  the  work  of  a  faithful 
teacher  when  a  tablet  was  unveiled  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Mount  Olive  Graded  School*  March  1,  1911,  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs,  Emma  Heame  Soulherlaiid.  The  tablet  was  erected  by 
Tho  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  that  town,  which  Mrs.  South- 
erland  organized.    The  inscription  is: 

In  MEMoaiABC 
Emma  Hbabnb  Southesland  i 

ERECTED  BY 

The  TwKJfTiEni  Centubt  Club 

1911. 

POSTSAIT  OF  AUGUSTUS  LEAZAB.  | 

On  May  30,  1011,  in  the  auditorium  of  PuUen  Hall,  at  the 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arta,  the 
Leaxar  Literary  Society  presented  to  the  College  a  portrait  of 
Augustus  Leazar,  soldier,  teacher,  legislator,  and  author  of  the 
act  founding  the  college. 

DADOHTEIIS  OF  THE  RinrOLUTION. 

Several  patriotic  and  historicnl  societies  have  been  at  work 
whose  activities  were  not  limited  to  any  particular  period  of  our 
history. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  during  the  year,  presented 
medals  for  essays  in  North  Carolina  history  to  the  city  schools 
of  Edcnton,  Rnleigh,  Elizabeth  City^  and  Kew  Bern,  and 
awarded  a  scholarship  for  historical  work  to  a  pupil  of  the 
Edcnton  city  schools.  They  have  also  continued  the  publica- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Booklet, 


TITE   WACHOVIA  HISTORICAL  SOCTETT. 

The  Wachovia  Historical  Society  made  a  number  of  addi- 
tions  to  its  collections  of  particular  interest  in  illustrating  tho 
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industrial  life  of  the  Moravian  settlements.  Quarters  are  now 
being  prepared  by  ihe  Society  for  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  archives  of  the  Moravian  Church  of  North  Carolina. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  80CIETT, 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Society,  in  addition  to  the 
program  carried  out  at  its  regular  meetings,  has  made  a  tenta- 
tive study  of  the  life  of  the  negroes  of  Chapel  Hill  with  a  view 
to  a  publication  on  the  subject  at  some  future  time.  The  society 
acquired  during  the  year  twenty  bound  volumes  of  North  Caro- 
lina newspapers,  and  issued  two  volumes  of  the  James  Sprunt 
Historical  Publications. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  HISTORICAL  BOCIETT. 

During  the  year  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  pub- 
lished "The  Memoirs  of  W.  W.  Hclden/'  being  volume  II  of  the 
John  Lawson  Monographs.  The  Society  has  added  materially 
to  its  collections,  notably  to  its  newspaper  files  and,  through 
cooperation  with  the  Trinity  College  Library,  has  completed  its 
file  of  the  laws  of  North  Carolina. 


8TATE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDINO. 

The  most  notable  achievement  in  the  interest  of  history  and 
historical  studies  of  the  past  year  was  the  passage  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  a  bill  appropriating  $250,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  fireproof  building  in  this  city  primarily  for  the  safe  keeping 
o£  the  public  libraries  and  historical  collections  of  the  State. 
I  speak  of  this  as  an  achievement  in  the  interest  of  history  be- 
cause it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  movement  for  such  a 
building  originated  with  this  Association  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  desire  to  make  adequate  provisions  for  the  car© 
of  the  State's  libraries  and  historical  collections  was  the  motive 
which  induced  the  Legislature  to  make  the  appropriation.  In- 
deed the  act  itself  cites,  as  the  necessity  for  such  a  building,  the 
fact  that  as  "valuable  libraries,  priceless  manuscripts,  historic 
relics,  many  records  and  much  [public]  property  are  housed  in 
many  separate  and  unfit  buildings,  exposed  to  constant  danger 
from  fire,"  therefore  '*it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  larger 
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ftnd  safer  quarters  be  provided  for  them,"  and  consequently  it 
waa  enacted  that  ''a  fireproof  building,  adequate  for  tlie  pur- 
posed intended  end  required^  should  be  erected." 

In  this  building,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  head  of  Fajette- 
ville  Street,  facing  on  Morgan  Street  and  overlooking  the  Cap- 
itol Square,  commodious  and  convenient  quarters  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  I  he  State  Library  and  the  Slate  Historical  Commia- 
8ion«  To  (he  former  the  Building  Commission  has  assigned  the 
first  floor,  to  the  latter  the  second  floor.  On  this  floor  will  be 
provided  offices  for  the  Historical  Commission,  a  Document 
Boom  for  the  filing  of  the  Commission's  manuscripts  and 
archives  of  the  State,  an  exhibition  hall  for  the  exhibition  of 
manuscripts,  a  Hall  of  History  for  the  preservation  of  historic 
relics,  a  Portrait  Gallery,  reading  rooms  for  students,  and  other 
facilities  for  the  work  of  the  Historical  Commission. 


THE  NORTH  CilBOLINA   HI8T0EICAL  COMMISSION. 


Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  growth  in  importanco  and 
in  public  interest  of  the  work  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  than  the  willingness  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
make  such  generous  provisions  for  its  present  needs  and  its 
future  expansion. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  chief  activities  of  the  Historical  Commission  during  the 
past  year  have  been  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  state  accurately  how  many  historical  documents  have 
been  added  to  the  State's  collectiona  in  this  way,  but  speaking 
conservatively  thfl  number  can  not  fall  short  of  ten  thousand. 
Among  them  are  the  letters  and  papers  of  William  A.  Graham, 
Arcliibald  D.  Murphey,  David  L.  Swain,  the  Pettigrew  family 
(notably  the  papers  of  Bishop-eleet  Charles  Pettigrew,  Con- 
gressman Ebenezer  Pettigrew,  and  General  J,  Johnston  Petti- 
grew), and  a  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  manuscripts. 
From  Mrs,  J,  F.  Minis,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  Historical  Com- 
mission has  received  several  valuable  military  maps  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  made  for  the  Confederate  Govenimcnt  by  her 
father,  Major-General  J.  F.  Gilmer,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  £&- 
gineers,  C.  S.  A.,  a  native  of  North  Carolina. 
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THK  KAN  BOM   BUST. 

During  the  past  year  the  Historical  Conimiasion  has  been 
the  means  of  securing  for  the  State  handsome  busts  of  three  of 
her  moat  eminent  sons. 

On  Mnreh  4,  1910,  Hon,  Robert  W.  Winston^  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  stating  that  he  had  in 
hand  funds  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  bust  of  former  United 
States  Senator  Matt  W.  Random,  and  placing  the  same  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Historical  Commission,  to  be  used  for  placing  a 
bust  of  Senator  Ransom  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol. 
The  Historical  Commission  accepted  Judge  Winston's  generous 
offer,  and  placed  an  order  for  the  bust  with  Mr.  F,  W.  Ruck- 
fltuhl,  a  well  known  sculptor  of  New  York  On  January  11> 
1911,  in  the  presence  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Gkneral  As- 
sembly of  the  State,  the  bust,  occupying  the  niche  on  the  south- 
west aide  of  the  rotunda,  was  unveiled  and  presented  to  the 
State.  As  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  as  Major-General  in 
the  Confederate  States  Army,  and  as  Senator  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  twenty-three  years,  Matt  W.  Ransom 
rendered  services  to  North  Carolina  which  entitle  him  to  high 
rank  among  her  public  men,  and  justly  deserves  this  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

JOHNSTON   AND   MO  BEHEAD  BUSTS, 

During  the  year  through  the  generosity  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons  the  State  Historical  Commission  has  been  enabled  to 
place  an  order  for  the  bust  of  Samuel  Johnston,  Governor  from 
1787  to  1789,  and  first  United  States  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina; and  through  the  liberality  of  his  grandsons,  Hon,  J.  M. 
Morehead  and  Hon.  Lindsay  Patterson,  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion has  been  enabled  to  place  an  order  for  a  bust  of  John  M. 
Morehead,  Governor  from  1841  to  1845.  These  busts  are  to  be 
delivered  within  the  next  few  days,  and  in  due  time  will  be  set 
up  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

For  seventy  years  the  four  niches  on  the  lower  floor  of  the 
rotunda,  especially  designed  for  busts  of  eminent  public  serv- 
ants, remained  empty.    On  January  12,  1910^  the  first  one  was 
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filled,  and  before  1912  sets  Id,  busts  will  have  been  set  up  in 
aveiy  niclie  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  roriinda  of  the  CapitoL 

THE   WILET  BCBT. 

It  19  a  most  interesting  fact  as  illuMrating  the  awakened  in- 
terest in  this  kind  of  work  in  North  Carolina,  that,  alihough 
not  a  Btone  has  jet  been  laid  for  the  new  State  Administration 
Building,  yet  already  one  handsonio  marble  bust  and  one  life- 
size  bronze  statue  are  being  prepared  to  be  set  up  therein  im* 
mediattiy  upon  its  completion — the  former  to  an  educator,  the 
latter  to  a  great  jurist. 

A  few  years  ago  the  school  children  of  North  Carolina  started 
a  movement  to  raise  a  fund,  by  penny  collections,  to  have  erected 
a  bust  of  Cnlvin  H.  Wiley,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  1853-1865,  in  North  Carolina.  During  the  first 
year  an  order  for  this  bust  was  placed  with  Mr,  George  Gray 
Barnard,  one  of  the  best  known  of  American  sculptors,  who  will 
complete  his  work  seme  time  during  the  coming  year. 


Last  summer  the  State  Bar  Association  adopted  a  resolution 
to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Chief  Justice 
Thomas  Ruflin  in  the  new  State  Building.  Yesterday  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  reported  that  the  necessary  funds  were  in  hand 
and  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  select  the  sculptor  and  award 
the  contract. 

HALL  or  HISTORY. 

The  Director  of  the  Hall  of  History  reports  that  in  his  work 
the  year  has  been  **a  very  quiet  one,"  because  all  the  available 
space  in  the  hall  has  already  been  filled.  A  number  of  objects 
have  been  added,  but  none  of  marked  importance.  "The  col- 
lection embraces  at  present  something  over  8,300  objects."  The 
Director  estimates  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Hall  of  His- 
tory during  the  year  at  75,000. 

STJMMAfiY. 

Summarizing  this  report  it  appears  that  during  the  past  jear 
— or  to  be  more  exact,  during  the  last  ten  months,  as  it  has  not 
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been  quite  a  year  since  our  last  meeting — there  have  been  the 
following  historical  activities  in  North  Carolina : 

1.  There  were  erected  eight  memorial  tablets. 

2.  Three  statues  and  monuments  were  erected,  and  plans  were 
completed  for  the  erection  of  seventeen  others. 

3.  Busts  of  four  eminent  men  were  executed. 

4.  Two  portraits  of  persons  distinguished  in  our  history  were 
presented  to  the  State. 

5.  Three  patriotic  societies,  designed  to  commemorate  specific 
events,  were  organized. 

6.  The  General  Assembly  provided  ample  quarters  for  the 
State  Library  and  the  State  Historical  Commission. 

7.  The  State  Historical  Commission  secured  an  addition  to 
its  collections  of  more  than  10,000  manuscripts. 
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The  Patterson  Memorial  Cup 

The  Conditions  of  Award  Officially  Set  Forth  by  Mrs.  Patterson 


To  the  Pretidmt  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Literary  and  Hit- 
torical  Aaaociaiion  of  North  Carolina: 
Ab  a  memorial  to  my  father,  and  with  a  view  to  etlmulatlng  efTort 
among  the  wrtters  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  awaken  among  the 
l^eople  of  the  State  an  interest  in  their  own  literature,  I  desire  to 
present  to  your  Society  a  loving  cup  ypon  the  following  stipulations, 
which  I  trust  will  meet  with  your  approval*  and  will  be  found  to 
be  Just  and  practicable: 

(1)  The  cup  wlU  be  known  as  the  "William  HoustOQ  Patterson 
Memorial  Cup." 

(2)  It  will  be  awarded  at  each  annual  meeting  of  your  Assocla- 
tlon  for  ten  successive  years,  beginning  with  October,  1905. 

(3)  It  will  be  given  to  that  resident  of  the  State  who.  during  the 
twelve  months  from  September  1st  of  the  previous  year  to  September! 
Ist  of  the  year  of  the  award,  has  displayed,  either  in  prose  or  poetry. 
without  regard  to  Its  length,  the  greatest  excellence  and  the  highest 
literary  Bklll  and  genius.  The  work  must  be  published  during  the 
said  twelve  months  and  no  manuscript  nor  any  unpublished  writing 
will  be  considered. 

(4)  The  name  of  the  successful  competitor  will  be  engraved  upon 
the  cup,  with  the  date  of  award,  and  It  will  remain  In  his  possession 
until  October  let  of  the  following  year,  wbcn  It  shall  be  returned  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  to  be  by  him  held  in  trust  until 
the  new  award  at  your  annual  meeting  that  month.  It  will  become 
the  permanent  possession  of  the  one  winning  It  oftenest  during  ths 
ten  years,  provided  he  shall  have  won  It  three  times.  Should  no  one, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  have  won  It  so  often,  the  competition 
shall  continue  until  that  result  Is  reached.  The  names  of  only  those 
competitors  who  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  the  final  award  shall 
be  considered  In  the  permanent  disposition  of  the  cup. 

(6)  The  Board  of  Award  shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the  Lit- 
erary and  Historical  Association  of  North  Carolina,  who  will  act  as 
chairman,  and  of  the  occupants  of  the  Chairs  of  English  Literature 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Davidson  College,  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  and  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  at  Raleigh,  and  of  the  Chairs  of  History  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  at  Trinity  College. 

(6)  If  any  of  tliese  gentlemen  should  decline  or  be  unable  to  serve, 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Board,  and  these  appointees  may  act  for  the  whole  unexpired  term 
or  for  a  shorter  time,  aa  the  Board  may  determine.    Notice  of  the 
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Inability  of  any  member  to  act  must  be  given  at  tbe  beginning  of  the 
year  during  wblch  be  declinea  to  serve*  so  that  there  may  be  a  Cull 
committee  during  the  entire  term  of  each  year. 

(7y  The  publication  of  a  member  of  the  Board  will  be  considered 
aod  paBB€d  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  any  other  writer. 

Mrs.  1.  LiNDBAY  Pattebbon. 


BUPPLEUENTABT  BESOLUTION. 

According  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  1908  session  of  the  Litei^ 
ary  and  Hletorlca!  ABBOciation,  it  is  also  provided  that  no  author 
desiring  to  have  his  work  eoneidered  in  connection  with  the  award 
of  the  Cup  shall  communicate  with  any  member  of  the  committee, 
either  perHonally  or  through  a  representative.  Books  or  other  pub- 
lieatlons  to  be  considered,  together  with  any  communfcatlona  re- 
garding them,  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  and 
by  him  presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  consideration. 


Elxwrtr  awd  Twelfth  Ahihtal  Ssbsioks 


Sustaioing  Members 

CoK  A-  B.  Andrews. .Raleigh.  N.  C 

Mrs,  A.  B.  Andrewt Raleigh.  N,  C. 

J.  B.  Blades New  Bern.N.C. 

Col.  Benehan  Cameron • Stagville.  N.  C. 

Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr Durham.RC. 

Mrs.  O,  R  Collins HiUsboro,  N.  a 

Ceasar  Cone Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Junius  Davis Wilmington^  N.  C. 

Euzellan  Literary  Society Wake  Forest.  N.  0. 

C.  N^  Eh'ans Wilmington,  N.C. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis Raleigh^  N.  C. 

P.  Pearsall  .Wilmington,  N.  C, 

Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt Chapel  Hill.  N.  C, 

W.  D.  Pruden Edenton,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Reynolds. . . . « WtnstonSalem.  N.  C, 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds Wlnston-Salem,  N,  C. 

James  Sprunt Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Jas.  Alvls  Walker Wilmington,  N.  a 

Judge  Piatt  D.  Walker Charlotte,  N.  a 

Geo.  W.  Watts Durham,  N.  a 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Watt Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Regular  Members 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Adams SUtesvllle,  N.  C, 

W.  H.  Albright Littleton.  N.  C. 

Prof,  J.  T.  Alderman Henderson,  N.  C. 

C.  L.  Alexander .Charlotte,  N.  C* 

George  Allen  * Raleigh.  N.  C. 

W.  M.  Allen Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Prof.  I vey  Allen Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Judge  W.  R.  Allen Goldsboro,  N.  C 

Phil  H,  Andrews Raleigh.  N.  C. 

A.  B.  Andrews,  Jr Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Andrews, , , Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Andrews Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Dr.  Albert  AnderBon . . Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Albert  Anderson Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Violet  G.  Alexander Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Prank  Armfleld  ,......,.,.......,,. Monroe,  N.  C. 

W.  J-  Armfleld High  Point,  N.  C. 

T.  M.  Arrlngton Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  D,  Arthur Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe . , * Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Will  D.  Avera R.  1,  Smlthfleld.  N.  C. 
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Judge  A,  C.  Avery. Morganton,  N.  C. 

E.  F.  Aydlett .Elizabeth  City.  N,  C. 

Hon.  C.  B.  Aycock Ralelgli,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  B,  Aycock .Raleigb,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Balmsou Winfiton-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Bahnson , :Wtnfiton-Salem,  N,  C. 

Miss  Mattte  A.  Bailey I Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Bailey Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Baker Raleigh,  N,  C. 

MIrs  Sallle  S.  Baker. Palmyra,  N.C. 

Jesse  G.  Bali , » ,  .Raleigh.  N.  C. 

D.  C.  Barnes , Murfreesboro,  N.  C, 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Barbee .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs,  C.  E.  Barbee Eftleigh,  N,  C. 

Rev,  Milton  A.  Barber Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Prof.  Allan  J.  Barwlck. , .Newton.  N.  C. 

Wm.  G.  Battle .Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle .Chapel  Hill.  N.  C, 

Dr.  K.  P.  Battle,  Jr Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  K.  P.  BattJe,  Jr Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Battle .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Thos.  H.  Battle ,  .Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Jacob  Battle Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

M-  J.  Battle Whltakera,  N.  C. 

Dr.  S.  Westray  Battle Ashevllle,  N. C. 

Miss  Bessie  Bates Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Grace  H.  Bates .Rarelgli,  N.  C. 

A.  P.  Bauman. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Louis  G.  Beall .Morganton,  N.C. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Beall .Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  S,  R  Bear Ralelgli,  N.  C. 

R.  P.  Beasley .Monroe,  N.  C. 

E.  a  BeddingfleM. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  BGlk. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

John  D.  Bellamy Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Judge  R.  T.  Bennett Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Bessent • Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

W.  E.  Beville Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett .Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett Louisburg,  N,  C. 

Col.  Robert  Bingham Ashevllle,  N,  C. 

J,  Crawford  Biggs .Durham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Crawford  Biggs , Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Blrdsong - Raleigh,  N.  C. 

O.  W.  Blscknall Kittrell,  N.  C. 


R  H. 

Pfevt&a 
K.  a 

lira.  JOA.  O.  Brovn, 
llta  Dm  to  Brown 

Prank  B    Brown .,..♦ * Raleisli.K.a 

RcT.  B   H  Brown Tarboro.N.a 

Dr.  F.  C.  Brown. Durhnm,  N.  C 

C«o.  H.  Brown *, JUleigli.  N. C 

H-  A.  Brown ^-. Columbia,  Tenn. 

J.  A-  Brown Chmdboiim.  N.  C 

Prof,  Wade  R  Brown. Raleigh.  N, C 

Mr».  Wade  R.  Brown  Raleigh,  N,  a 

J.  D.  Bniner Murfreeaboro.  N.  C. 

Col.  J.  P.  Bniton •  ■ Wiison.  N.  C. 

Judfio  A.  Burwell ^ Cbarlotle,  N.  C. 

W.  O.  Burgin ThomasvlUe,  N.  C. 

PerriB  Busbee RaJelgli,N.a 

Jaquea  Busbce  Raleigh.  N.Cv 

JudK«  Win.  R  Bynum Greensboro.  N.  a 


MUi  Betll©  Caldwell 

MiKH  Bailie  Shepherd  Camp. 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
.,..FrankUn,Va, 
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R,  T.  Campljell ABhevllie.  N.  C. 

D.  D,  Carroll, Guilford  College,  N,  C. 

T.  H.  Calvert. .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Benehan  Cameron StagviHe,  N.  C. 

MlBS  Rebecca  Cameron Hiilsboro,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Carr Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  O.  Carr .Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Dr.  Delia  Dlxon-Carrolt , , .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Chamberlain Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Clark Washington,  N.  C. 

Judge  Walter  Clark Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton Washington,  D.  C. 

W,  J.  Craig ,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 

Mrs,  Mary  B.  Crawford Greensboro,  N.  C. 

W.  a  Cram Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jesse  B.  Clark Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Herlot  Clarkfion Ctiarlotte,  N.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  Jos.  Blount  Cheshire Raleigh,  N,  C. 

Mrs.  Jos.  Blount  Cheshire .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jos.  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Cheshire Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Coam .Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Prof.  Collier  Cobb Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

T.  G.  Cobb.. . .Morganton.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Cobb , Lincolnton.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Coble Statesville,  N,  C. 

JoBlah  Collins Seattle.  Wash. 

Edward  L.  Conn care  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  D.  W.  Connor Raleigh.  N.C. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  W.  Connor Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Judge  H.  G.  Connor .Wilson,  N.  C. 

Andrew  J.  Conner Rich  Square,  N.  C. 

Prof.  Chas.  U  Coon. Wilson,  N.  C. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Costner Raleigh,  N.C. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Costner Raleigh,  N.C. 

J.  Macaulaj  Costner Chapel  Hill,  N.  C» 

Ellas  Carr Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ethel  May  Carroll WInterville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Will  X.  Coley Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Gotten Bruce.  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Coughenour , Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Gen.  Wm.  R.  Cox Penelo.  N.C. 

J.  Elwood  Cox , High  Point,  N.  C. 

Albert  L.  Cox Ralrigh,  N.  C. 

P.  A.  Cox Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Miss  Clara  1.  Cox High  Point,  N.  C. 


1st 
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Iflia  eilsabeUi  A.  Colton ,, Ralefs^^N.CL 

a  G.  Cowi>er Rmleigli.  K.  C. 

0.  V.  Cowper KitLston.  N.  C 

MisB  Flora  Creech Raleigh,  N.  C 

Prot  E.  CnilkBhanfc>>., .,>,<, ,.....,,...»„♦,.. Raleigh.  N,C. 

R  B.  Crow , Raleigh,  N.a 

Rev.  W.  R  Cullom , *... Wake  Forest,  N.a 

Eugene  E.  Cuibreth * ...* *,... Raleigh.  N.  C 

W,  M.  Gumming Wilmington,  N.  C, 

J.  H.  Currie Fayetterille,  N.  C, 

Miss  Kate  Curtis LIncolnton.  N.CL, 

Dr,  Wm.  G.  Chrlsman Raleigh^  N. 

W.  T.  Cro« GatesTiUe^  N. 

W.  E.  DanleL. , WeWoiuN. 

Josephus  Danlelfl ..Raleigh*  N. 

Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels Raleigh.  N. 

Judge  F.  A.  Daniels Goldsboro.  N.  C. 

ThoB.  W.  Davis Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Mias  Mary  Davis Salisbury,  N.  C. 

mm  May  Hill  Davia Raleigh,  N.  C 

Rev.  Robert  B.  Drane Edenton,  N.  GL. 

1.  M.  Deaton Raleigh.  N.  cJ 

MlBs  Daigy  Denson. Raleigh.  N.  C 

Miss  Lula  Caroline  Dltmore Bryson  City,  N.  G. 

T.  W.  Dobbin Raleigh.  N.aJ 

Miss  Lucy  Dickinson Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Prof.  Wm.  E.  Dodd Dnlv.  of  Chicago.  Chicago*  Ili 

R.  M.  Douglas Greensboro,  N.  Ci 

Claudius  Dockery Jlalelgh.  N.  C 

W.  B.  Dowd ^*».p.,.New  York  City. 

Mrs.  John  Dunn .New  Bern.  N.  C 

Mrs,  Robert  A.  Dunn Charlotte.  N.  at 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Duncan ..Raleigh.  N.  C 

M  is8  Sadie  Duncan * Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Baxter  Durham Raleigh.  N.  C, 

Walters  Durham  Raleigh*  N.  C, 

Prof   M.  B.  Dry Cary,  N.C. 


C.  B,  Edwards Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Miss  Lola  Mildred  Edmundson Goldsboro,  N. 

Mlfis  Mattie  May  Elmore Bryson  City,  N.  a' 

Mrs.  David  Ellas Raleigh.  N.  C. 

T.  B,  Eldrtdge -*-  .Raleigh.  N. C. 

J,  B.  Ellis Kiltrell,  N.  C. 

Theo.  a  Empie •  -  •  * Wilmington.  N.  C, 
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Pinck.  C.  Ennlss Raleigh,  N,  C 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Erwin Morganton.  N.  C. 

E.  O.  Everette Durham,  N.  C 

H.  E.  Falfion Clinton,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  FaiBon Charlotte^  N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  FarnBworth Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rev.  J,  S.  Fanner Raleigh^  N.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  P.  Fearington Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Prof.  W,  J.  FerreU. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Ferrell Raleigh,  N.  C 

Miss  Alice  Ferrall Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  R.  Ferrall. Raleigh,  N.  C 

G.  S,  FerguBon Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Few . . Durham,  N.  C. 

Col.  Alex.  J.  FeiJd Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Belle  Fleming .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  L,  E.  M.  Freeman Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  H.  F,  Freeman Middlesex,  N.  C. 

H.  E.  Fries Wlnston-Salera,  N.  C. 

Miss  Adelaide  Fries ..Wlnaton-Salem,  N.  C. 

Prof.  J.  L  Ponet Greensboro,  N*  C. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Fowle ...Washington,  N.  C. 

Prof.  R.  L,  Flowers Durham,  N.  C. 

W,  W.  Fiowers Durham,  N.  C. 

T.  B.  Fuller. Durham,  N.  C 

Miss  Susie  Fulghum Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Prof.  Maurice  G.  Fulton .DavidBon,  N.  C. 

E.  L.  Galther .Jdocksville,  N.  C. 

Solomon  Gallert Ruth  erf ordton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Maud  Gattls. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Pattle  WllllamB  Gee Hashrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Clayton  Giles Wilmington.  N.  C 

J.  H.  Gill Raleigh,  N.  C 

Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Goodman MooresTllle,  N.  C. 

Dr.  F.  Grady .Clinton,  N.  C. 

Judge  A.  W.  Graham Oxford.  N.C. 

MaJ.  W.  A.  Graham Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Prof.  E.  K.  Graham Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Graham Winaton-Salem,  N.  C. 

Miss  Isabel  Graves Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Greene New  Bern,  N.  C. 

H,  T.  Greenleaf.  Sr Elisabeth  City.  N.  C, 

Mi88  Iiennle  Greenlee. Old  Fort,  N.  C. 

R,  L.  Greenlee Marion,  N.  0. 
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Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Annual  Sessions 


Mrs.  Edwin  Clarke  Gregory Salisbury.  N-  C. 

W.  B.  Grimes Raleigh,  N.  C. 

L  C.  Griffin Marion.  N.  C. 

Col.  J.  Bryan  Grimes Raleigh.  N.C 

Mrs,  Walter  Grimes Raleigh.  N,  C. 

Alston  Grimes Grlmesland,  N.  C* 

W.  T,  Griggs Poplar  Branch.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Gore. Washington,  D.  C, 

Mrs.  Gordon  Hackett North  Wilkesboro,  N,  C. 

Geo.  L.  Hackney Lexington.  R  C. 

Prof.  Guatav  Hagedorn Raleigh,  N.  C. 

MaJ.  E.  J.  Hale , Fayetteville.  N.  C. 

B.  F.  Hall . , . , Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Hall Wilmington.  N.  C. 

J.  G.  Hall Lenoir,  N.  a 

Dr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton Chapel  Hlll.N.C 

Prof.  Wm.  C.  A.  Hammel Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Hancock . . , .  .University^  Va. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Hancock Charlottesville,  Va. 

Miss  Katherine  Hanes Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Bishop  Leo  Haid Belmont,  N.  C 

Prof.  Frank  M.  Harper Raleigh,  N.  C. 

O.  W.  P.  Harper. Lenoir,  N.  C. 

J.  J.  Harrington Greenville,  N.  C 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Harris. Reidsvllle.  N.  C. 

C.  J.  HarrlB Ashevllle,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  L.  Harris Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Dr.  Tho8,  P.  Harrison. .Raleigh.  N.  C 

M  rs.  Tho8.  P.  Harrison ,...,.,.. Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Mrs.  Duke  Hay Winston-Salem,  N.  C 

M.  deL.  Haywood , Raleigh.  N.  C. 

A.  W.  Haywood .Haw  River.  N.  C. 

F.  P.  Haywood Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Ernest  Haywood Raleigh,  N.  C- 

Leo  D   Hcartt Raleigh.  N.  C. 

MlBB  F.  E  S.  Heck Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Col.  John  S.  Henderson Salisbury.  N.  C. 

Dr.  Archibald  Henderson Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Richard  Henderson Salisbury.  N.  C. 

P.  B.  Hendron Wilkesboro.  N.  C. 

Mlsa  Harriet  Laura  Herring Klnston.  N*C, 

Mrs.  Robt  P.  Henrey . , Raleigh,  N.  C. 

P.  R.  Hewitt Asheville.  N.  a 

Dr.  D.  H.  Hin Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Henry  T.  Hicks Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Annie  Higbsmlth FayettevlUe,  N.  C. 

Prof.  J.  Henry  HighsmUh Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

a.  W.  Hinshaw , Wlnaton-Salem,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Hllllard  Hlnton Ralelgli.  N.  C. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Hobgood, Oxford,  N.  C. 

Dr.  U  L.  Hobbs Guilford  ColJege.  N.  C. 

Prof.  Samuet  H.  Hodgln Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  AJliBon  Hodges. Ricbmond,  Va. 

Judge  W.  A.  Hoke, Raleigh.  N.  C. 

R.  B.  Holeman Timberlake.  N.  C. 

R.  C.  Holton ,......, .......  Newton,  N.  C. 

L.  Banks  Holt -  .Graham,  N.  C. 

Lindsey  Hopkins Box  99&,  AUanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wilson  Howe Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Howard .Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Jas,  S,  Hooper .Wilmington,  N.  C, 

Miss  Gertrude  C.  Horn WInston-Satem,  N.  C. 

W.  Henry  Hoyt Exchange  Place,  New  York  City. 

J,  M.  B.  Hunt TowEsvllle,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hume Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Carey  J,  Hunter Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Carey  J.  Hunter .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Carey  J.  Hunter.  Jr .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  Rufua  Hunter Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Susan  A.  Hutchinson ,  .Albemarle,  N.  C, 

Mrs.  W,  N.  Hutt* Raleigh,  N.  C. 

ReT.  T.  N,  Ivey Nashville.  Tenn. 

Mrs.  T.  N.  Ivey .Nashville.  Tenn. 

Mlas  Ruth  Ivey. Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Jackson .Richmond, Va. 

W.  C.  Jackson .GreensboTO,  N.  C. 

John  Wilbur  Jenkins Care  The  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  S.  Jerman Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Palmer  Jerman Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Clarence  A.  Johnson Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Johnson Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Col.  Chas,  E.  Johnson. Raleigh,  N.C. 

Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Johnson Raleigh.  N.  C. 

C.  H.  Johnson Westfield.  N.  C. 

B.  R.  Jolly. Raleigh.  N,  C 

Miss  Mary  Armiatead  Jones Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  N.  Jones .Raleigh.  N.  C 

Pembroke  Jones  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


no 
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Hiss  Lizzie  P.  Jones Ralelgb,N,C. 

"Win.  Cain  Jones Sanford.  N,  C- 

Mrs.  Robt.  H.  Jones. .Raleigh.  N,C. 

Edmund  Jones Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Jones Raleigh,  N.  C 

MtesMarsaret  C.  Jones Raleigh,  N,C. 

MIn  LoT^  Jones. , »..,*.  .Raleigh.  R  C. 

Dr.  Thos.  M.  Jordan Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Miss  SaUie  Mlrl&m  Josey Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

N.  B.  Josey ScoUand   Neck,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Prof.  Z.  V.  Judd Rakigh.  N.  C, 

Hon.  E.  J.  Justice , Greenaboro,  N.  C 

Miss  Llla  May  Keith .Wilmington.  N,  C. 

Mrs.  James  G.  Kenan Wallace,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Thos.  S.  Kenan Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Geo.  W.  Kidder Wilmington,  N.  C 

Mrs.  J.  Yates  Kllllan Newton.  N.  C. 

Robt.  R.  King Greensboro,  N.  C 

Miss  Same  Klrby Goldsboro.  N.  C. 

Gov.  W.  W.  Kltchln .Raleigh.  N.C. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Kkchin Raleigh.  N.  C. 

E,  W.  Knight , Durham,  N.  C. 

Alex  U.  KooQce Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

Hon.  B.  R.  Lacy .Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Lambeth. .Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wilson  G,  Lamb Williamston,  N.  C. 

Prof,  John  F.  Lanneau Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

S.  T.  Lassiter Asheboro,  N.  C. 

T,  J.  Lassiter Smitbfield.  N.  C. 

Prof.  W.  R  Lawrence. Elon  College.  N.  C. 

Rev,  Geo.  W.  Lay Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ml5S  Dixie  Leach Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Carry  A.  Leazer , Mooresville,  N.  C, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Leak. Durham.  N.  C. 

Wm.  Latimer Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Paul  H.  Lee Raleigh,  N.C. 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lewis Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  L,ewis Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J,  A.  LIneback ,  .Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C. 

H.  E,  LltchfoTd Raleigh.  N,  C. 

Wm.  P.  Little Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A,  E,  Lloyd Durham.  N.  C. 

Maj.  H.  A.  London Plttsboro,  N.  C. 
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Rev.  D.  A.  Long Graham,  N.  C. 

Judge  B.  F.  Long .*..... Statesvllle,  N.  a 

J,  A,  Long Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Mlaa  Mai?  Elisabeth  LovlU Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

A.  C.  McAIister ABheboro.  N.  C, 

C.  T.  McClenaghan ,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 

J:  M.  McConoell Davidson,  N.  C, 

Mrs.  Mamie  G.  McCubblnB Salisbury.  N.  C. 

Eev.  A.  D.  McClure Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Rev.  A.  J.  McKeiway Bond  Building.  WaHhlngton,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Mclver. .Greensboro,  N.  C. 

P.  B.  McDowell. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mrs,  F.  B.  McDowell Charlotte.  N.  C. 

A.  W.  McLean , . , , . . . , Lumberton,  N.  C. 

J.  A.  McLean .Frankllnton.  N.  C. 

Miss  Carrie  L.  McLean Charlotte.  N.  C. 

T.  H.  McNeill. .Raleigh.  N.  C, 

Mrs.  J.  T.  McNelve WlaBton-SaJem.  N.  C. 

J.  G.  McCormIck Wllmingtoa.  N.  C. 

Donald  McRae  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Mra.  R.  S.  McGeachy .Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mark  Majette Columbia.  N.  C. 

H,  W.  Malloy Wilmington.  N.  C. 

W.  R  Marshall Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Marshall Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wheeler  Martin WilUamflton.  N.  C. 

JuJlna  C,  Martin Ashevllle.  N,  C. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Marr Wlnston-Salem.  N,  C. 

Thoa.  W.  Mason Oarysburg,  N,  C. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Matthew Edenton,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  B.  Frank  Mebane Spray,  N.  C. 

Iredell  Meares »•••.».».»•.» Wilmington,  N. C. 

Miss  Rachel  Fay  Memory Whitevllle,  N,  C. 

Rev.  C.  F,  Meserve Raleigh,  N,  C 

Miss  Alice  Meeerve. Raleigh,  N,  C. 

MisB  Robina  W.  Mlckle WinstonSalem,  N.  C. 

S,  W.  Minor ..Durham.  N, C. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Miller .511  W.  113th  St..  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Edwin  Mima .Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

Ml88  Minnie  C  Mlddleton Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Judge  W.  A.  Montgomery Raleigh,  N.  C 

Rev.  W.  W.  Moore Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs,  James  P.  Moore , , .  .Salisbury,  N.C 

B.  F.  Monugue Raleigh,  N.  a 
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Rev.  H.  C.  Moore Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  E,  Moffitt Richmond.  Va. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Mordecal Raleigh.  N.C 

F.  O.  Moring Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Moring. . , Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Prof.  Hugh  Morson Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Misfi  Lucile  W.  Murchlsoh Wilmlngl^on.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Patterson  Miller Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 

Dr.  Lester  0.  Morris, ..... Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ml88  Mary  McK.  Nash Pensacola*  Fla. 

Prank  Nash HillBboro.  N.  C, 

Hon.  W.  C.  Newland Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Prof.  N.  C.  NewboM Washington,  N.  C, 

R,  M.  Nelson Lllllngton,  N.  C. 

Prof.  M.  C.  8.  Noble Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Eric  Norden  Wilmington,  N.  C 

Mra.  M.  T.  Norrls , , .  .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Northrup Goldsboro.  N.  C. 

G.  A.  Norwood,  Jr. Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Rev.  T.  W.  O'Kelley ,  Raleigh,  N.  a 

Miss  Sallie  Pickett  Oldham Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Hon.  Lee  S.  Overman , Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Williamson  Overman Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Owen Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Pace Raleigh,  N.  C, 

J.  R.  Paddtson Mt.  Airy,N.  C. 

Henry  A.  Page. Aberdeen,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Walter  H,  Page 133  E.  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

Hon.  H.  N.  Page Biscoe,  N.  C. 

John  A.  Park Raleigh,  N.  C. 

John  A.  Parker , Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Chas.  J.  Parker Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Parker Raleigh,  N.  0. 

Haywood  Parker .AsheviMe,  N,  C. 

Mrs.  Haywood  Parker Ashevllle,  N.  C. 

Haywood  Parker,  Jr.. . , , Ashevllle,  N.  C. 

Geo.  F.  Parrott Hillsboro,  N.  0, 

Col.  E.  J.  Parrlsh Durham,  N.  C. 

J,  Lindsay  Patterson WlnstonSaiem,  N.  C, 

Mrs.  J.  Lindsay  Patterson » » Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Patton Ashevllle.  N.  C. 

W-  S.  Pearson Charlotte,  N,  C. 

H.  H.  Peckham .W.  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
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W,  D,  Pender 55  Gratiby  St.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

W.  J.  Peele Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E,  F.  Pescud Raleigh.  N.  C, 

Miss  Caroline  B.  Pbelps Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  F.  Petty Greensboro,  N,  C. 

E.  R.  Preston. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Plesa , Marion,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Pearce Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Dovie  Prevatt Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Wade  H.  Phillips Lexington.  N.  C. 

Rev.  I.  McK.  Pittenger Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Judge  J.  C,  Pritchard AsheviUe.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Richard  Price ,  Wilmington.  N.  C, 

Clarence  Poe Raleigh,  N.  C. 

MiBB  Eliza  A.  Pool , .Raleigh.  N.  C. 

J.  E.   Pogue Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Tasker  Polk Warrenton,  N.  C. 

Geo.  S.  Powell Asheville,  N.  C. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Poleat , Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Poteat Wake  Forest.  N.  C. 

Misa  Ida  Poteat. Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Potter 1^  Bramore  Road,  Boston,  Mass, 

E.  K.  Powe Durham.  N.  C. 

Miss  Jennie  Procter Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Ivan  M.  Procter .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Protber. ...... .Carnegie  Library,  WIoston*Salem,  N.  C. 

Rev.  M.  T.  Plyler .Eli^beth  City.  N.  C. 

Miss  Rosa  Paschal Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Dr.  Chas.  Lee  Raper . . .  • Chapel  Hill.  N,  C. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin Raleigb.N.C. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Raney Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Prof.  John  E,  Ray Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Reaves Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Miss  Frances  Blount  Renfrow Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Robt.  B.  Redwine * * . .  -Monroe,  N.  C. 

Mies  Mattie  Reese Raleigh.  N.  C. 

R.  H,  Ricks .Rocky  Mount.  N,  C. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Riddick , , Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Robards. , Raleigh,  N.  C. 

H.  McD,  Robinson Payetteville»  N.  C. 

Miss  Llda  T.  Rodman Washington.  N.  C. 

Rev.  Howard  E.  Rondthalcr Winston*Salem,  N.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Rondthaler Wlnston-Salem.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Rosenthal Raleigh.  N.  C. 

G.  Rosenthal Raleigh.  N.  G. 
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Mro,  Annie  Smith  RoM .  Cbarlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  H,  A,  Royster ...  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  W.  I.  RoyBter...., .. Raleigh,  N. C. 

Hrs.  W.  I.  Royster Raleigh.  N.  a 

Iflss  Edith  Royaler Raleigh,  N.C 

Mr«,  H.  A.  Royater .«.♦ Raleigh,  N.C 

Mrs.  V.  C.  Royster Raleigh.  N.  d 

Miss  Mabel  T.  Royaler Raleigh,  N.C 

W.  N.  Royall Wilmington,  N.  C 

Geo.  C.  Royall Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

George  Rountree * Wilmington,  N.  C 

Charlea  Root Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Rowland West  Raleigh.  N.C. 

Wro.  H.  Ruffln ......*. Loulsburg.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  RuBsell Wilmington.  N.C. 

MlsB  Lucy  P.  Russell. Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Robert  L.  Ryburn Shelby.  N.  C, 


A.  M.  Scaled .Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MlBB  Cornelia  Shaw , .DaTldson,  N.  C. 

Prof.  Herman  S.  Shaw Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Hon.  J.  H,  Small Washington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sallle  B.  Staton Tarboro,  N.  C 

Miss  Mary  A.  Scbenk Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Paul  N.  Schenck. .,...» , Greensboro,  N.  C 

Miss  Lula  Sherwood Raleigh, N. C 

Mrs.  Mary  Bates  Sherwood Raleigh.  N.  C 

W.  B.  Shepherd Edenton.  N.  C. 

Dr,  R.  H.  Speight WhlUkers, N.C. 

H.  E.  Spence.. Durham,  N.C. 

C.  R.  Spence Mt.  OHre.  N.  C. 

M.  O.  Sherrlll Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Rev.  R.  E.  Steele Lumberton.  N,  C 

R.  L.  Stevens Monroe,  N.  C. 

David  Stern  , Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dr.  R  L.  Stevens San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Stevens San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

C.  L.  Stevens .New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Stevens New  Bern,  N.C. 

H.  L.  Stevens. Warsaw,  N,  C, 

Maj.  Chas.  M.  Stedman Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Robert  Simpson  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  P,  B.  Seagle Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W,  B.  Streeter Greensboro,  N.  C 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Shlpp Raleigh. N.C. 

C.  J.  Shields * Scotland  Neck.  N.  C 
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Frank  R  Shieils Scotland  Neck.N.C. 

J.  V.  Simras, Raletgli,  N.  C 

John  A.  Simpson Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Shannon  Smith Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Ed.  Chambers  Smith .Raleigh,  N.  C 

Mrs.  Ed.  Chambers  Smith ^Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Dr,  Chas,  Lee  Smith Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dn  C.  Alphonso  Smith , . , Unlverelty,  Va. 

Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith Davidson,  N.  C. 

L.  L.  Smith Gatesvllle,  N.  C. 

Norfleet  a  Smith Raleigh.  N.  C. 

H,  B.  Smith Greenvine,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  Smith Ansonvlile.  N.  C. 

Mfb.  1.  Henry  Smith .Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  E,  Swindell Raleigh,  N.  C 

H.  R.  Scott. Reldsville,  N.  C. 

Fred  O.  Scroggs. BrassCown,  N.  C. 

Herbert  Scholtz Macon,  N.  C. 

Wm.  B,  Snow Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Gertrude  Souoeley* Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Southgate Durham,  N,  C. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Stone. ....... Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Henry  Jerome  Stockard Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Henry  Jerome  Stockard Raleigh.  N.  C, 

Mlsa  C.  L.  Shoffner. » , Wlnaton-Salem,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Geo.  Sumraey,  Jr.. West  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Sprunt ,. , , .  .Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Rev.  Alexander  Spruat Charleston,  S.  C, 

R.  C.  Strndwlck , .  .Greensboro,  N.  C. 

B.  Strud wick Richmond.  Va. 

R.  H.  Sykes, Durham.  N.  C, 

Morgan  B.  Stickler.  • Concord,  N.  C. 

X  Allen  Taylor Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Walker  Taylor Wilmington,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Thackston Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs,  J.  W.  Thackaton Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Thad.  W.  Thrash Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Mlas  O.  I.  Tillman Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E.  W.  Tlmberlake .Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lillian  Thompson Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Prol  D,  Matt  Thompson Statesvllle,  N.  C. 

JohE  W,  Thompson ,...,..., Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Terrell Raleigh,  N.C. 

F,  C,  Teepleman. . . . . , Henderson.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Townsend Linoolnton,  N.  C. 
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Dr.  V.  E.  Turner Raleigh.  N.  C 

Mrs.  V.  E.  Turner Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Rev,  W,  C.  Tyree ..High  Point,  N.C. 

Prof,  B,  Y,  Tyner Wlngate,N.C. 

MIbs  EdnA  Tyner. Buieo,  N.  C. 

ReT,  a  H.  Utley Cooleemee.  N.  C. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Vann Ralelgh,N.C 

Utb.  R.  T.  Vann Raleigh,  N.  C. 

L,  R.  Varser .Lumberton,  N.  C. 

W.  W.  VasB Raleigh.  N.C. 

J.  Van  Ltndley .  * ,  Pomona*  N.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Van  Landlnham Charlotte,  N.  C, 

C.  h.  Van  Noppen. Greenaboro, N, C. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Venable Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Volger Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C, 

Ml88  Jane  Ward Raleigh.  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Watt Charlotte.  N.  C 

Mlsa  Daisy  Bailey  Waltt Greenville.  N.  C. 

H.  M.  Wag8taff Chapel  HUI.  N.  C. 

Col.  A.  M.  Waddell Wilmington.  N.  C, 

R.  W.  Walker , , ,  .Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Ward Waahlngton,  N.  C- 

A.  H.  Waahbum. Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Miss  Kate  McAm  Wataon, .Maxton.  N.C, 

Prof.  U  D.  Watson , Raleigh.  N.  C, 

E.  P.  Wharton. Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Mra.  E,  P.  Wharton. Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Henry  Well  Ooldeboro.  N.  C. 

Sol.  Well .GoldBboro.  N.  C. 

MIbb  Gertrude  Well , .Goldsboro.  N.  C. 

Wm.  Shaw  West ,.,... Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  Walter  Wblchard Norfolk.  Va. 

Mlsa  Mattie  A.  Whitaker Raleigh.  N.  C, 

MlsB  Sue  M.  Whitaker .Raleigh.  N.  C. 

MlBB  Julta  S.  White Guilford  College.  N.  C. 

M.  S.  Wtllard , Wilmington.  N.  C 

Miss  Ruth  Cleveland  Wimams Franklin.  Va. 

S.  E.  Williams Lexington.  N.  C 

Wm.  H.  Wllllamaon , ^  -  -  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Williamson Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Frank  WUkes Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  deB.  Wills. Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

H.  V.  Wilson Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 
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R.  N.  WilBon Guilford  College.  N.  C. 

Louis  R,  WiJBon Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

Hon.  B.  B.  Winborne. . Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

J,  W.  Wlnbome Marlon,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Geo.  T.  Winston , ABhevllle»  N,  C, 

Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston, Windsor,  N.  C. 

Judge  Robt.  W.  Winston Raleigh,  N.  C, 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Wineton. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Llua  0.  Wiggins ♦ ♦ .Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Wlnfree .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Jas,  M,  Wright *R,  2,  Laurlnburg,  N.  C. 

Wachovia  Historical  Society Wlnston-Salem,  N.  C- 

J.  H.  Wiaier. Moncure,  N.  C- 

W,  A.  Withers. .Raleigh.  N.  C. 

C.  A.  Woodard Durham,  N.  C. 

Hon.  P.  A.  Woodard -Wilson,  N,  C. 

Frank  Wood Edenton,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  Wood ,  EdeEton.  N.  C 

W,  P.  Wood- Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Mlas  Ada  V.  Womble Raleigh,  N,  C. 

LoulB  D.  Womble.  Jr Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A.  H.  Yerby Raleigh,  N.C. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Young .Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mlsa  S.  E.  Young Raleigh.  N.  C, 
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Clakence  Poe,  Raleigh.  W.  K.  Boyd,  Durham. 


PURPOSES  OF  THE  STATE  LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL. 
ASSOCIATION. 

"The  collection,  preservation,  production,  and  dissemination  of  our  State 
literature  and  history; 

"The  encouragement  of  public  and  school  llbrarlea; 

"The  establishment  of  an  historical  museum ; 

"The  Inculcation  of  a  literary  spirit  among  our  people: 

"The  correction  of  printed  misrepreaentationa  concerning  North  Carolina; 
and— 

"The  engendering  of  an  Intelligent,  healthy  State  pride  in  the  rising 
generation.'* 


ELIGIBILITY  TO  MEMBERSHIP— MEMBERSHIP  DUES. 

All  persons  Interested  In  Its  purposes  are  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
Aasoclatlon.    There  are  two  classes  of  members;     "Regular  Members •"  '^'»^' 
ing  |1  a  year,  and  "Sustaining  Members/'  paying  |S  a  year. 
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Minutes  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association 

RALEIGH.  NORTH  CAROLINA,  DSCBMBER  3  AND  t,  1912 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Ilistorical 
Association  was  called  to  order  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  city  of  Raleigh 
on  Tue&day  ereaingj  December  3rti,  at  S  O'L'lock,  with  President  R.  D. 
W.  Connor  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  George  W.  Lay,  Rector  of  St.  Mary^s 
School,  after  which  President  R,  D,  W.  Connor  presented  his  annual 
address  as  President,  his  subject  being  "The  Historical  Foundations  of 
Democracy  in  N'orth  Carolina,"  a  study  of  racial  influences  on  the 
character  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  steady  growth  of  democratic 
ideas  and  ideals. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  President  Connor  introduced  to  the 
audience  Dr,  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of  The  World's  Work,  of  New 
York.  For  several  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  to  invite  to  its  session  on©  eminent  son  of  North 
Carolina  who  has  attained  distinction  outside  the  State.  Dr.  Page,  a 
native  of  Wake  County,  who  began  his  literary  career  as  editor  of  the 
RaleigJi  Chronicle,,  had  been  invited  home  for  this  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  brought  a  message  emphasizing  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
insure  the  development  of  a  great  literature  in  North  Carolina  we  must 
have  the  fullest  possible  development  of  our  rural  population.  Both 
his  address  on  "The  Country  Man/'  and  President  Connor's  address,  are 
published  elsewhere  in  these  minutes. 

The  evening  session  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  exercises  in  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  of  the  Patterson  Memorial  Cup,  awarded 
each  year  to  *'that  resident  of  the  State  who,  during  the  twelve  months 
from  September  the  first  of  the  previous  year  to  September  the  first  of 
the  year  of  the  award,  has  displayed,  either  in  prose  or  poetry,  without 
r<^ard  to  its  length,  the  greatest  excellence  and  highest  literary  skill  and 
genius."  Dr.  Walter  H.  Page  made  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  which  consists  of  "the  President  of  the  State  Literary  and 
Historical  Association,  the  occupants  of  the  chairs  of  English  Literature 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Davidson  College,  at  Wake 
Forest,  and  at  the  State  A.  k  M.  College  at  Raleigh,  of  the  chairs  of 
History  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  at  Trinity  Cc^Nssg^''^" 


ThIBTEENTH  AlVKVAL  SESSION 

In  accepting  the  cup  awarded  him  in  recognition  of  his  "Where  Hal 
the  World  is  Waking  Up,"  Mr.  Clarence  Poe  said : 

I  c&n  not  find  words  to  express  my  appreciation  of  this  award,  ennobled  as 
It  la  by  association  with  tbe  names  Dr.  Page  has  ju&t  enumerated — McNeill 
and  Mima  and  Battle  and  Ashe  and  Connor  and  Henderson — and  "our  ^acioua 
matron  of  letters."  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  accept  the  generous  judg- 
ment it  symbolizes  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  fact  that,  like  every  other 
recognition  from  one's  fellows,  It  should  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  aa 
earned  reward  from  the  past  as  a  borrowed  trust  for  the  future — a  trust  tliat 
I  should  use  not  for  purposes  of  self,  but  In  causes  tbat  look  to  human  progress 
and  the  developmeot  of  the  State  whose  good  people  have  ever  been  gracious  to 
me  beyond  my  deserving. 

Before  adjourning  the  meeting,  President  Connor  read  the  following 
telegram  which  was  turned  over  to  him  by  Dr.  Page: 

New  York,  December  2»  1912 
Walter  H.  PaO£, 

Care  State  Literarv  and  BUtorical  Association,  Raleigh,  ^*  C> 
The  North  Carolina  Society  of  New  Tork  is  pleased  that  you,  one  of  Its 
former  presidents,  are  to  address  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion* We  ask  that  you  act  as  the  representative  of  our  North  Carolina  So- 
ciety of  New  York  at  this  meeting,  and  that  you  extend  the  assurances  of  our 
Interest  to  the  officers  of  the  Association.  We  also  hope  that  you  will  obtain 
for  us  copies  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  addresses. 

George  Gordon  Battue,  President. 
John  S.  Primbose,  Becretarp, 

After  adjourning  the  regular  meeting,  the  members  attended  a  rece] 
tion  given  by  the  Raleigh  members  of  the  Association  in  honor  of 
out-of-town  members. 


MoRwiNo  Session,  December  4th. 

The  morning  session  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Association  opened 

with  a  reading  of  the  Bibliography  for  the  year  by  Miss  Minnie  Leather- 
man,  Secretary  of  the  State  Library  Commission. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  Bibliography^  Br.  "William  K-  Boyd 
presented  a  very  valuable  and  suggestive  paper  on  "Some  Neglected 
Phases  of  North  Carolina  History."  Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  next  speaker,  discussed  in  a  very  able 
paper,  'T>emocracy  and  Literature."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these 
papers  of  Dr,  Boyd's  and  Dr.  Henderson's  were  not  heard  by  a  much 
larger  audience,  but  readers  who  could  not  be  present  when  the  speeches 
were  delivered^  should  not  deprive  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  reading 
them,  as  they  appear  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 

The  addresses  of  the  morning  being  completed,  the  Association  took 
Vp  the  consideration  of  motions  and  resolutions  and  committee  reports. 


Stati  Literaby  and  Historical  Absociation. 

Mr,  Frank  Kash,  of  Hillsboro,  was  recognized  to  make  the  report  for 
the  Committee  on  Library  Extension.  This  committee  consists  of  Mr. 
George  Rountree,  Wilmington,  Mr.  Frank  Nash,  Hillsboro,  Dr.  Louis 
R.  Wilson,  Chapel  Hill,  Mr.  J.  P.  Breedlove,  Durham,  and  Mr.  Thomas  ' 

M.  Pittmnn,  Henderson.     The  members  of  the  Association  were  greatly  | 

interested  in  the  recommemiations  included  in  the  report^  and  endorsed  I 

it  enthusiastically,  the  only  criticism  being  that   the  members  of  the  | 

Association  generally  would  have  had  it  even  stronger.  | 

The  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Nash,  for  the  committee,  was  as  follows :  i 

To  the  State  Literary  and  Hiatoricat  Association: 

Your  cominlttee  on  the  formulation  of  a  program  looking  to  the  extension 
of  library  prlvllegea  to  the  entire  citizenehip  of  the  State,  begs  leave  to  report 
as  follows: 

1.  The  part  played  by  the  modern  library  In  the  general  educational  ad- 
vancement of  a  people  is  so  highly  Important  that  North  Carolina  can  not, 
without  great  injury  to  herself,  fail  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  beneflts  which 

may  be  secured  through  a  further  extension  of  its  library  resources,  | 

2.  The  most  practical  and  heneflcial  way  of  extending  the  desired  privileges 

in  other  States  has  been  through  State-supported  Library  Commissfona  and  , 

well  equipped  State  Libraries.  In  the  majority  of  States  wher?  the  kind  of 
library  advantages  contemplated  are  enjoyed  the  work  of  arousing  iaterest  in  | 

the  establishment  of  public  libraries;  of  aiding  new  libraries  in  solving  local  | 

problems-  of  furnishing  libraries,  clubs,  organizatioas,  and  individuals  with  j 

reference  Itsta  and  information  as  to  desired  materials;  of  operating  collec- 
tions of  traveliog  and  debate  lihrariea.  is  usually  undertaken  by  library  com- 
missions. In  some  of  the  States  the  State  Libraries,  In  addition  to  supplying 
the  demands  of  the  State  officers,  maintain  well  equipped  reference  collections 
from  which  citizens  can  draw  for  more  specialized  material  which  is  not 
accessible  in  local  libraries,  and  provide  for  the  use  of  legislators  and  muni- 
cipal ofQcers  special  collections  of  laws  and  opinions  relating  to  questions 
which  are  the  subject  of  legislation  pending  la  legislatures  and  munieipalUieB. 

3.  The  need  in  North  Carolina  for  the  further  extension  of  these  privileges 
is  extremely  urgent,  The  population  of  the  State  is  largely  rural,  and  U  Is 
denied  the  privilege  of  free  books  which  the  citizens  of  the  larger  towns 
enjoy.  It  is  without  the  advantages  which  come  from  the  reading  of  books 
and  from  the  discussion  of  problems  to  which  the  reading  of  books  give  rise. 
The  traveling  library,  made  up  of  well  selected  books  covering  many  phases  of 
life  and  thought  Is  stimulating  to  the  rural  sections,  and  aids  the  State  De- 
partments of  Education,  Public  Health,  and  Agriculture  in  extending  their 
work.  Again,  North  Carolina  has  few  strong,  centralized  libraries  from  which 
organizations  and  individuals  can  borrow  special  hooks.  Its  citizens  are  con* 
sequently  forced  to  go  outside  the  State  for  material  which  might  be  furnished 
by  the  Stale  Library,  Furthermore,  North  Carolina  is  facing  important  legis- 
lation in  subjects  on  which  Its  legislators  are  without  comparative  material 
drawn  from  a  number  of  sources.  There  is  no  bureau  at  the  capital  from 
which  they  can  secure  the  special  literature  which  is  essential  to  the  drafting 
of  the  wisest  laws. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  view  of  the  further  facts  that  t\x«i'^?^«^N^^^»=t^ 
Una  Library  Commission  is  already  doing  a  splendid  work  liv   fe^s^^^^^^^'*^**^ 
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eztenslon,  that  It  Is  attempting  to  furtlier  iia  work  by  putting  Into  operation 
a  Bystem  of  traveling  libraries,  and  that  the  State  Library  ia  soon  to  move 
Into  Quarters  which  will  make  possible,  from  the  physical  side,  the  extension 
of  Its  usefulness  as  a  reference  and  legislative  reference  library,  your  commit- 
tee beg  to  offer  for  adoption  the  following  reBolutlons: 

1.  That  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  support  the  North 
Carolina  Library  Commlsfilon  in  its  effort  to  secure  an  adequate  appropriation 
for  the  operation  of  an  effective  system  of  traveling  libraries  and  the  eJtten- 
sioD  of  Its  present  work. 

2.  That  it  urge  upon  the  Members  of  the  legislature  the  Importance  of  more 
thoroughly  equipping  the  State  Library  for  use  as  a  general  and  reference 
library  for  the  State  at  large  and  special  reference  bureau  for  the  Legislature, 
and  that  adequate  appropriations  be  granted  for  the  same. 

3.  That  a  legislative  committee  of  three  members  be  appointed  by  the  Presi^j 
dent  to  prepare  such  bills  or  suggest  such  amendments  to  present  laws  as  will 
carry  Into  effect  the  recommeDdatlons  cootalned  in  the  foregoing  resolutiona.^ 

(Signed)  George  Hountbex,  Chmn. 

PttANK  Nash, 
Louis  R,  Wiubox. 
J.  P.  Brcedlovc. 
Tromab  M.  Pitt  matt. 

Committee. 

Dr,  Archibald  Henderson  was  tlien  reoognifed  and  offered  a  series  of 
notable  resolutions  which  were  adopted  after  cx>iisiderahle  disctission. 

In  speaking  to  the  resolutions,  Dr.  Henderson  said  that  if  tkis,  the 
Literary,  as  well  as  the  HiHtorical,  Association  of  North  Carolina  is  to 
justify  in  full  measure  its  duplex  title,  it  must  take  a  constructive  part 
in  the  crusade  for  culture  in  our  State  today  which  awaits  leadership 
and  a  leader. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

1.  That  this  Association  appoint  a  committee*  consisting  of  five  members, 
men  and  women,  to  consider  the  problem  of  our  State  literature,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  person  or  persons  best  qualified  by  reason  of  talent  and 
aptitude^  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  literature  of  North  Carolina, 

2.  That  this  Association  perfect  some  organisation  by  which  the  literary; 
spirit  In  the  State  may  be  stimulated  toward  effective  ends — through  the 
establishment  of  literary  clubs  and  the  organization  of  those  already  in  exist- 
ence, with  central  headquarters  in  Raleigh;  and  the  formulation,  through 
co^iperatlon  with  the  Women's  Clubs  of  North  Carolina,  of  adequate  machinery 
by  which  these  clubs  may  have  their  energies  definitely  directed  in  the  channel 
of  study  of  native  and  Southern  literature. 

3.  That  this  Association  appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  five  members, 
men  and  women,  to  petition  the  Building  Committee  for  the  reservation  of 
adequate  space  in  the  projected  new  Hall  of  History,  to  be  used  permanently 
as  a  section  devoted  to  tlie  Literature  of  North  Carolina.  Furthermore,  that 
this  committee  be  permanent,  having  for  its  objects  to  honor  In  tangible  form 
the  literary  achievements  of  our  people,  and  to  preserve  the  literary  remains 
of  our  native  writers  of  eminence.  That  this  be  done  through  the  preserva- 
tion and  display.  In  the  section  aforementioned  in  the  new  Hall  of  Histox7» 
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of  portraits  of  our  men  and  women  of  letters,  autographed  sets  of  their  worka, 
original  manuscrtps,  letters  from  eminent  men  and  women  of  letters  testify- 
ing to  the  value  of  such  literary  works,  medallions,  buete,  and  all  forma  of 
suitable  memorials  which  may  keep  green  the  memory  of  noble  works,  finely 
conceived  and  artfully  executed. 

4.  That  this  Association  give  a  new  stimulus  and  direction  to  the  movement, 
formerly  Inaugurated,  for  a  system  of  extension  lectures  throughout  the  State. 

5.  That  this  Association  send  a  delegated  representative  to  the  annual  meet* 
Ings  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as 
representative  of  this  Association,  to  cooperate  with  the  teachers  in  fostering 
the  Intelligent  and  coDBlateut  study  of  native  and  of  Southern  literature  In 
the  schools. 

6.  That,  at  future  annual  meetings  of  this  AsBoclation.  a  portion  of  the 
program  be  regularly  devoted  to  appreciations,  by  competent  authorittes,  of 
representative  figures  in  our  native  literature. 

7.  That  this  AsBociatlon  appoint  one  of  the  present  members  of  the  State 
Library  Commission  to  serve  ae  its  representative  on  that  CommiBBion,  In 
order  to  bring  the  two  organizations  into  cooperation  and  to  keep  tn  mind  the 
general  purpose  of  ministering  to  and  stimulating  the  literary  consciousneBS 
of  our  people. 

Prof.  E.  K.  Graham  then  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association  extend  through 
the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  of  New  York,  its  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  his  gift  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  O.  Henry  and 
accompanying  manuscripts. 

Resolved,  That  the  telegram  of  good  will  from  the  North  Carolina  Society 
of  New  York,  by  the  Secretary,  be  acknowledgt  with  thanks  and  with  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  for  the  patriotic  work  now  being  done  by  that  Society  in 
New  York. 

.  The  Secretary  then  reminded  the  members  that  the  Association,  in 
common  with  ordinary  mortals,  was  suffering  somewhat  from  the  '*high 
cost  of  living,"  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  number 
of  speakers  on  the  program  has  been  greatly  increased,  four  sessions 
being  now  held  whereas  only  one  was  held  six  years  ago,  while  the 
policy  of  obtaining  eminent  speakers  of  national  reputation  for  each 
ae-ssion  is  necessarily  attended  by  considerable  outlay.  On  motion  the 
Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  consider  any  plans  for  increaa- 
ing  the  membership  fee — in  case  it  should  be  thought  advisable  to 
attempt  to  get  funds  by  increase  in  dues  rather  than  by  enlarging  the 
membership — with  provision  that  before  putting  any  plan  into  effect,  it 
must  be  submitted  to  the  members  on  a  referendum  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whelher  or  not  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  change  is  large] 
enough  to  justify  its  adoption. 

Pre^iident   Connor  then   announced   the   following  committee  on  thft. 
nominatiou  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:    Messrs.  E.  K^-   ^^^fi!«»»3cs^^ 
F.  A.  Woodard,  T.  M.  Pittmaii,  R.  B.  Drane,  Miaa  Lida  T-^R^*^^^"^' 
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Ajtsrnoov  SnaioN. 

The  ftfteinoon  flession  began  witk  a  ^'Conference  on  tbe  Scudy 
Sources  of  North  Carolina  History,"  Dr.  W.  K,  Boyd,  of  Trini 
College,  presiding.  Hr.  Frank  Nash,  of  Hillsboro,  read  a  paper 
''County  Records  as  Sources  of  JjocbI  History,"  which  was  folloired 
a  discussion  of  the  same  subject  by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Coon,  of  Wib 
At  the  conclusion  of  the^e  addresses  (printed  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin ) 
the  Association  adjourned  to  attend  the  exercises  in  connection  with 
the  presentation  of  the  bust  of  GoTeraor  John  M.  Morehead  to  the 
State,  these  exercises  being  under  the  auspicea  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission.  A  full  report  of  these  exercises  is  given  as 
part  of  this  bulletin. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Woman's  Club  of  Raleigh  tendered  a  reception  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  at  which  Mr.  Edwin  Markham  was  the 
guest  of  honor. 

EvKNiNO  Session. 

The  evening  session  began  with  a  musical  number^  a  trio,  '^ajtimi 
by  the  Misses  Day  and  Miss  Haynes,  of  Meredith  College.  President 
Connor  then  introduced  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of  the  News  and 
Observer,  who  delivered  an  address,  which  had  been  expected  at  a 
previous  session  of  the  Association,  on  "Nathaniel  Macon  and  His 
InBuenoe  on  North  Carolina  History."  A  double  quartet,  composed 
of  Misses  Pearson,  Durham,  Anderson,  and  Briggs  and  Messrs.  Betts, 
Cobum,  Newcomb,  and  Thomas,  next  delighted  the  audience  with 
rendering  of  **There's  a  River." 

President  Connor  then  introduced  to  the  audience  Mr.  Edwin  Mai 
ham,  the  guest  of  honor  at  this  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Historic 
Association. 

Mr.  Markham's  subject  was  "America  as  a  New  Field  for  Poetry. 
Pew  speakers  in  Raleigh  have  ever  more  completely  captivated  their 
audiences  than  Mr.  Markham  did  on  this  occasion;  and  this  copy  of  our 
Minutes  is  greatly  enriched  by  the  report  of  his  address  given  elsewhere. 
Hardly  less  worth  coming  to  hear  than  the  address  itself  was  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  reading  of  his  famous  poem,  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe/'  This  was 
done  so  effectively  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  memories  of  a  lifetime  for 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historic^ 
Association  then  came  to  a  close  with  the  report  of  the  committee  oi 
the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.     Rev.  R.   B.  Drain 
submitted  this  report,  announcing  in  the  outset  that  the  committee  ha< 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Clarence  Poe  that  having  served  as  Secret 
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since  1903,  he  would  under  no  circumstances  accept  a  reelection.     Mr. 
Drane,  on  behalf  of  the  committee^  then  recommended  the  following 

officers : 

President Db.  W.  P.  Few,  of  Trinity  College. 

First  Vice-President Mbs.  Mabgabet  Bttsbeb  Shipp,  Raleigh. 

Second  Vice-President Mb.  0.  W.  Blacknall,  Klttrell. 

Third  Vice-President J)b.  Abchibald  Hendebson,  Chapel  Hill. 

Secretary-Treasurer Jda.  R.  D.  W.  Connob,  Raleigh. 

These  officers  were  then  unanimously  elected;  Dr.  Archibald  Hender- 
son, however,  declined  to  accept  the  position  tendered  him. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Clarsnox  Pos, 

Secretary. 
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A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  jour  kindnefts  selected  me  for  tli©  kcmor 
and  duty  of  presiding  over  this  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Literary  and  Historical  Aaaociation.  This  honor,  I  am 
fully  conscious,  I  owe  to  no  merit  of  my  own  but  to  your  generoua  par- 
tiality, for  which  I  desire  to  return  my  sincere^t  thanks.  Thai  aame 
partiality  I  shall  expect  to  be  my  advocate  to  plead  your  forbearance 
for  whate^'er  failure  I  may  meet  with  in  performing  adequately  the 
duties  you  have  imposed  upon  me.  Among  these  is  the  duty  of  opening 
this  session  with  an  address  on  some  topic  in  keeping  with  the  purpo<9ea 
of  this  Association.  You  will  naturally  ezi>ect  me  to  select  some  subject 
from  the  history  of  our  own  State,  but  at  the  same  time,  you  hare  a 
right  to  expect  it  to  be  some  subject  from  which  8<Hne  lesson  may  be 
drawn  that  will  be  of  practical  value  in  the  working  out  of  our  own 
present  day  problems.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  meeting  these  just 
expectations  is  for  your  generous  judgment  to  say*  My  subject  is  "The 
Historical  Foundations  of  Democracy  in  North  Carolina.*' 

The  history  of  North  Carolina  during  the  little  more  than  a  decade 
since  the  organization  of  this  Association,  has  been  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  development  along  two  parallel  lines,  one  leading  to  a  wide- 
spread material  prosperity,  the  other  to  a  popular  intellectual  renaissancsei. 
One  manifests  itself  in  the  hum  of  mills,  the  shriek  of  whistles,  the  roar 
and  rush  of  trains,  revealing  the  power  and  energy  of  an  awakening 
people.  The  other,  no  less  a  revelation  of  power,  is  nevertheless  a  silent 
movement  whose  energy  is  generated  in  the  quiet  of  the  schoolroom  and 
the  closet  of  the  student.  These  two  movements  have  created  conditions 
out  of  which  has  sprung  a  third,  political  in  its  nature,  just  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  and  demanding  changes  in  our  system  of  government 
profound  in  their  character  and  far  reaching  in  their  effects.  None  of 
these  movements  would  have  been  possible  without  the  others,  while  all 
are  the  results  of  forces  that  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  have  been 
shaping  our  civilization  and  determining  our  destiny. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact  we  are,  as  a  people,  turning  more  than  at 
any  other  time  in  our  history  to  a  study  of  the  past  to  seek  therein  an 
explanation  of  the  present  and  a  forecast  of  the  future.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  inteUectual  awakening  of  which  I  have 
spoken  is  the  recent  rapid  development  of  our  historical  consciousness. 
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Out  of  it  have  sprung  such  intellectual  activities  as  the  organization  of 
this  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  the  creation  of  the  State 
nistoricai  Commission,  the  organization  of  numerous  historicul  and 
patriotic  societies,  tEie  preservation  of  historic  battlefields  and  buildings, 
the  marking  of  historic  sites,  the  celebration  of  historic  anniversaries, 
the  publication  of  historical  manuscripts,  monographs  and  books,  and 
the  numerous  other  methodij  by  which  mankind  has  always  preserved  the 
history  of  the  race.  In  the  past  decade  alone  we  have  erected  more 
monuments  and  written  more  books  in  North  Carolina,  many  of  them 
works  of  real  merit,  than  in  all  the  previous  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  our  history. 

The  development  of  the  inward  spirit  of  which  such  activities  are  but 
tiie  outward  manifestations,  means  much  in  the  life  of  any  people. 
"The  spirit  of  a  people  is  the  history  of  a  people  impersonated  in  the 
life  of  a  people*  If  there  is  no  history  of  a  people,  there  is  no  spirit 
of  a  people,"  and  without  such  a  spirit  the  people  perish.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  nothing  can  be  more  important  to  a  democratic  peo- 
ple than  the  cultivation  of  such  a  spirit.  Great  and  rapid  material  and 
political  development  may  prove  anything  hut  an  unmixed  blessing  if  it 
be  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  development  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  resources  of  the  State,  and  there  is  no  better  way  for  the  State 
to  develop  these  resources  and  stengthen  this  side  of  its  life  than  through 
the  study  of  its  history.  Every  duty  w^hich  we  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form as  citizens  of  a  democracy  comes  i^  us  out  of  the  past  moulded  into 
shape  by  its  influence  and  charged  with  its  spirit.  This  influence  we 
must  understand,  this  spirit  we  must  appreciate  if  we  would  perform  the 
duties  and  meet  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  intelligently  and  effect- 
ively. It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  people  among  whom  we  are  to  live  and  work  is  a  very 
necessary  part  of  our  equipment  for  service  in  a  democracy.  Properly 
pursued,  the  study  of  history  broadens  the  outlook,  sharpens  the  intelli- 
gence, strengthens  the  character,  and  confirms  the  patriotism  of  the 
people,  and  when  the  day  of  trial  and  stress  comes,  as  such  days  do  come 
to  all  ]>eoplo,  the  qualities  thus  developed  become  the  chief  assets  of  a 
democratic  Slate. 

The  American  peojde  are  even  now  facing  such  a  ie^t  of  character,  A 
school  of  politics  has  arisen  among  us  founded  on  the  theory  that  under 
our  system  of  representative  democracy  political,  social  and  economic 
inequalities  have  sprung  up  that  have  closed  to  the  people  and  their 
children  doors  of  opportunity  that  once  stood  wide  open  to  their  fathers; 
and  under  the  teaching  of  this  school  the  spirit  of  discontent  has  spread 
abroad  in  the  land.     Never  before  has  our  political  system  under^ua 
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to  aeaj-cbing  an  examination  ba  that  to  which  it  is  now  being  subjected ; 
never  before  have  demands  for  radical  changes  striking  at  the  very  roota 
of  constitutional  government  been  so  strong  and  so  insistent.  These  de- 
mands wise  statesmanship  will  heed  and  prepare  to  meet,  but  in  meeting 
them  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union  it  will  take  into  consideration 
the  origin,  history  and  character  of  their  people,  h  will  not  seek  blindly 
to  apply  to  such  ancient  commonwealths  as  Virginia,  Maasachusetis  and 
North  Carolina  political  experiments  and  expedients  that  have  nothing 
to  recommend  ihem  but  the  fact  that,  after  brief  trials,  they  appear  t 
be  successful  in  such  recent  communities  as  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  and 
Oklahoma.  For  in  those  States  which  have  not  behind  them  the  con- 
servative forces  of  history  or  whose  populations  have  sprung  largely 
from  races  that  have  not  either  by  inheritance  or  long  experience  the 
instincts  of  self-government,  there  is  danger  that  the  people,  failing  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  long  and  painful  struggle  by  whLch 
orderly  liberty  has  been  attained,  may  become  impatient  of  those  salu- 
tary restraints  upon  the  popular  will  which  the  history  of  constitutional 
government  has  invariably  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  de- 
mocracy; and  mistaking  expedients  for  principles,  may  too  hastily  dis- 
card the  lessons  of  experience  for  the  promises  of  experiment.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  those  States  which  look  back  to  a  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory as  their  chief  claim  to  the  respect  of  mankind,  there  is  equal  danger 
that  an  undue  reverence  for  the  past  may  influence  their  people  to  toler- 
ate evils  which  present  no  claim  to  consideration  except  age»  rather  than 
adopt  remedies  against  which  no  ground  of  opposition  can  be  urged  ex- 
cept youth;  and  thus  these  old,  conservative  communities  may  unfortu- 
nately lay  themselves  oppii  to  the  just  charge  of  blocking  the  path  of 
progress  without  conserving  the  interests  of  democracy.  ^i 

North  Carolina,  certainly  not  the  least  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  ^H 
could  not  if  she  would  and,  I  am  sure,  would  not  if  she  could,  refuse  to  ^* 
bear  her  share  of  the  responsibility  which  present  day  conditions  impose 
upon  her  and  her  sister  States.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  ns  to 
consider  the  manner  in  which  she  may  be  expected  to  meet  her  obliga- 
tions. If  the  origin  and  character  of  her  people,  and  the  history  they 
have  made  here,  afford  any  basis  for  forming  a  judgment,  we  shall  be 
safe  in  asserting  that  she  will  be  found  in  neither  of  the  groups  that  T 
have  described.  She  will  approach  her  task,  as  becomes  a  people  con- 
scious of  a  great  past,  with  a  spirit  of  conservatism  that  will  excite  the 
contempt  of  the  former;  and  as  becomes  a  people  conscious  of  a  great 
future,  she  will  solve  her  problems  as  they  are  presented  with  a  spirit  of 
progressiveness  that  will  dismay  the  latter.  And  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  unmoved  by  the  contempt  of  the  one  or  the  dismay  of  the  other, 
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ahe  will  do  her  duty,  if  not  with  great  brilliancy  and  acclaim,  neverthe- 
less with  wisdom  and  quiet  dignity.  Such  was  her  attitude  when  con- 
fronted with  the  Federal  Conalitution  in  1788;  and  such  was  her  atti- 
tude when  confronted  with  Secession  in  1861. 

Many  different  factors,  of  course,  have  entered  into  the  formation  of 
the  character  of  North  Carolina  and  the  determination  of  her  conduct 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  great  crises,  and  it  is  to  a  consideration 
of  these  that  I  shall  invite  your  attention  this  evening.  Foremost  among 
them,  because  it  underlies  all  others,  is  the  origin  of  her  population.  The 
population  of  I^orth  Carolina  has  been  less  affected  by  outside  influ- 
ences and  the  infusion  of  foreign  blood  than  the  population  of  any  other 
American  State;  and  today  the  dominant  characteristics  of  her  people 
remain  the  same,  modified  only  by  the  conditions  of  American  life,  as 
those  of  the  original  German,  Scotch,  and  English  settlers.  A  clear 
understanding,  therefore,  of  the  influence  of  each  of  these  peoples  on  our 
civilization  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  our  history. 

The  influence  of  the  Germans  has  been  chiefly  economic.  The  early 
German  pioneer  took  but  little  interest  in  politics.  The  only  govern- 
ments which  he  had  known  in  the  Old  World  were  pure  despotisms  and 
accordingly  he  lacked  political  experience.  About  the  only  political 
principle  he  was  familiar  with  was  obedience  to  constituted  authority, 
and  he  concerned  himself  but  little  whether  that  authority  was  despotic 
or  democratic.  He  was  willing,  therefore,  to  leave  politics  to  his  Scotch 
and  English  fellow  colonists  while  he  devoted  his  energies  to  his  indus- 
trial affairs.  Two  causes  contributed  to  this  result.  One  was  the  com- 
munistic spirit  of  the  German  imnaigrants  which  led  them  to  settle  in 
compact  communities ;  the  other  was  the  geology  of  the  region  iu  which 
they  settled.  The  facilities  which  it  offered  for  manufacturing  enters 
prises  did  not  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  the  early  German  pioneers.  In 
the  section  settled  by  the  English,  fifty  years  passed  before  a  mill  of  any 
character  was  erected;  in  Wachovia,  on  the  other  hand,  before  the  close 
of  their  first  year,  the  Germans  had  in  operation  a  flour  mill,  a  car- 
penter's shop,  a  shoe  shop,  a  pottery,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  a  tannery,  and 
a  cooperage;  and  in  1773  a  visitor  to  Wachovia  records  the  fact  that  the 
settlers  there  possessed  "a  number  of  useful  and  lucrative  manufactures, 
particularly  a  very  extensive  one  of  earthenware,  which  they  have 
brought  to  great  perfection,  and  supply  the  whole  country  with  it  for 
some  hundred  miles  around."  The  first  cotton  mill  erected  in  North 
Carolina  was  built  at  Lincolnton  in  1813  by  Michael  Schenck,  whose 
name  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  nationality.  This  mill  was  the  fore* 
runner  of  that  remarkable  industrial  development  which  has  raised 
North  Carolina  to  the  second  place  among  the  States  of  the  iiSsssK^^-^ctv 
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Union  in  the  manufacturo  of  cotton.  How  largely  tbi^  deyelopment  is 
the  work  of  our  German  population  will  be  readily  understood  by  re- 
calling tbe  names  of  the  pioneers  of  manufacturing  in  North  CaroIina^ — 
the  Schencks,  the  Hohs,  the  Frieses,  the  Hokes^  the  Reinhardt« — as  weD 
«8  the  names  of  the  men  behind  the  manufacturing  industries  of  todaj. 
An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  &nd 
Printing  wiU  reveal  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  enter- 
prisea  are  yet  owned  or  controlled  by  men  of  German  descent  In  1910, 
for  instance,  the  sixteen  counties  tbat  were  settled  chiefly  by  German 
immigrants  contained  something  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  all  tbe  cot- 
ton, woolen,  silk,  and  knitting  mills  then  in  the  State. 

Tbe  influence  of  industry  on  government  is  always  exercised  in  the 
interest  of  conservatism.  And  so  in  North  Carolina,  at  every  period  of 
our  history,  the  influence  of  our  German  citizenship  has  been  among  the 
most  conservative  forces  in  the  life  of  the  State.  Thus,  in  1776,  the 
(German  communities  in  North  Carolina  held  back  when  tbe  English 
and  Scotch  were  ready  to  plunge  the  country  into  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tion; and  in  1861  they  opposed  slavery  and  secession.  Though  they 
could  not  prevent  revolution  in  1776  or  secession  in  1861,  their  influenee 
undoubtedly  went  far  toward  making  both  those  movements  more 
orderly  and  less  noisy  in  North  Carolina  than  in  some  of  her  sister 
States;  and  so  today  the  North  Carolina  citizen  of  German  descent 
continues  to  exercise  a  singularly  potent  and  salutary  influence  which 
will  not,  indeed,  prevent  our  joining  in  the  progressive  movements  of 
the  age,  but  will  cause  us  to  move  cautiously  and  thoughtfully  until  at 
least  we  know  that  our  ground  is  firm  and  certain. 

There  are  two  elements  of  Scotch  population  to  be  found  in  North 
Carolina — the  Highland  Scotch  and  the  Lowland  Scotch,  or  the  ao- 
€alled  Scotch-Irish.  In  estimating  the  influence  on  our  civilization  of 
these  Scotch  people  the  most  important  fact  lo  be  considered  is  their 
religion.  To  it  we  may  trace  in  a  large  measure  that  intensity  of  con- 
Tictions,  that  tenacity  of  purpose^  that  vigor  of  intellect  and,  above  all, 
that  spirit  of  democracy  for  which  they  have  been  so  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished in  our  history.  The  system  of  Presbyterian  ism  which  these 
Scotch  iramigrant-s  brought  with  them  to  the  New  World  sprung  up  in 
-Scotland  without  recognition  from  the  law,  and  was  founded  on  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  determine  hia  ecclesiastical  system  for  himself. 
Accordingly  the  Church  which  grew  out  of  it  was  a  democratic  institu- 
tion. It  summoned  laymen  in  an  overwhelming  majority  to  its  early 
assemblies  and  legislated  for  itself,  not  through  bishops  and  clergy,  but 
through  the  laymen,  that  is  the  people,  and  this  is  the  very  comer  stone 
of  democracy.     '*No  Church  constitution/'  says  John  Richard  Greene, 
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"lias  proved  in  practice  so  democratic  as  that  of  Scotland."  In  a  eoun- 
trj  wliere  Churcli  and  State  were  so  closely  allied  as  they  were  in  Scot- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  but  a  short  step  from  ecclesiastical 
to  political  affairs.  The  same  democratic  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
Charch,  therefore,  might  easily  be  made  to  prevail  in  the  State,  Thus 
the  Scottish  Presbytery  became  a  training  school  for  democracy.  "A 
Scottish  Presbytery,"  declared  King  James  I,  "as  well  fitteth  with  mon- 
archy as  God  and  the  devil.  No  bishop,  no  king/'  This  democratic 
spirit*  derived  primarily  from  bis  ecclesiastical  system,  the  Scottisli  im- 
migrant brought  with  bim  to  North  Carolina*  Thrown  out  as  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  civilization  on  the  extreme  western  frontier  and  left  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation  in  his  own  way,  without  any  material  assist- 
ance from  government,  he  developed  still  further  that  spirit  of  aggres- 
sive, fighting  democracy  which  has  made  him  such  a  potent  force  in 
OUT  biatory  and  has  been  his  most  distinctive  contribution  to  our  modem 
civilization. 

Preceding  both  the  German  gmd  the  Seotckman  came  the  Englishman, 
who,  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  crossed  the 
Virginia  boundary  line,  sought  out  the  rich  bottom  lands  along  the 
shores  of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  tbe  com- 
monwealth. Leas  conservative  than  the  German  and  less  democratic 
than  the  Scotchman,  the  English  settler  possessed  all  the  German's 
respect  for  authority  and  all  the  Scotcliman's  love  of  liberty ;  but  he  de- 
manded that  the  authority  which  claimed  his  allegiance  should  conform 
to  the  constitutional  principles  of  government  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  fathers,  and  he  insisted  that  his  liberty  should  be  in  accordance 
with  English  conceptions  and  English  standards.  To  him  we  owe  it 
that  these  standards  were  firmly  planted  in  the  soil  of  North  Carolina. 
During  the  early  years  of  our  history  he  took  up  arras  and  went  forth 
to  battle  more  than  once  in  defense  of  his  ideals  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  achieving  success  at  last»  he  wrote  them  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1776,  whence  tbey  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  his  richest 
legacy  to  all  future  generations. 

Tbe  history  of  constitutional  development  in  North  Carolina  since 
1776  shows  the  influence  of  German  conservatism,  Scotch  democracy 
and  English  respect  for  constitutional  principles.  It  has  been  the  story 
of  a  conservative,  but  continuous  growth  toward  limited,  representative 
democracy.  Tho  student  can  make  no  graver  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  North  Carolina,  or  any  other  American  State,  began  its  indepen- 
dent existence  in  1776  as  a  pure  democracy  "America  in  1776,"  says 
a  brilliant  writer  on  current  political  problems,  "was  not  a  democracy. 
It  was  not  even  a  democracy  on  paper.    It  was  at  best  a  8ha^<s^-^^««iSiR^ 
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imcy."  *  To  say  this  neither  impeaches  the  wisdom  nor  de 
of  the  framers  of  our  first  State  Constitutions.  The  truth  is  they^  did 
not  intend  to  establish  democracies.  The  men  who  led  and  dominated 
the  political  thought  of  North  Carolina  in  1776  were  English  land- 
owners whose  politiwil  ideals  were  found  in  the  British  Constitution. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  British  Constitution  of  Lloyd  George's 
England,  democracy  certainly  was  no  feature  of  the  constitution  of  the 
England  of  George  IIL  This  constitution,  in  its  full  vigor,  the  English 
settlers  had  demanded  should  follow  them  to  the  New  World ;  and  they 
had  insisted  that  their  charters  should  guarantee  to  them  **all  liberties^ 
franchises  and  privileges"  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  subjects  in  England. 
In  1775  the  American  people  rebelled  against  the  authority  <^i  the 
Mother  Country  because,  in  order  to  carry  out  certain  progressive  meas- 
ures, she  proposed  to  ride  roughshod  over  these  same  **liberties,  fran- 
chises and  privileges."  George  III  and  his  Ministers  felt  for  svtch 
political  "sop,"  introduced  from  the  British  Constitution  into  the  early 
American  charters,  and  thence  into  our  State  and  Federal  Constitu- 
tions, to  appease  the  fears  of  "a  jealous  people,"  all  that  contempt  which 
so  strongly  moves  the  scorn  of  many  of  our  modem  reformers;  and  they 
determined  that  this  "sop"  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  expi 
and  progress  of  the  British  Empire.^ 

The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  to  the  ancient  landi 
set  up  by  the  fathers  in  the  days  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  protested  against  the  innovations  of  the  Ministry,  though  they 
came  disguised  in  the  mantle  of  progress,  and  went  to  war  to  conserve 
the  constitutional  "liberties,  franchises  and  privileges"  which  had 
handed  down  to  them  from  time  immemorial.  In  that  struggle,  ihi 
fore,  England,  not  America,  represented  the  position  that  in  modern 
political  parlance  would  be  called  "progressive" ;  the  Americans  were 
"reactionaries"  of  their  day.  Nevertheless  they  believed  in  pro| 
though  they  did  not  prate  much  about  it.  Their  very  presence 
new  and  undeveloped  continent  shows  them  to  have  been  of  a  pro| 
sive  race.  But  they  believed,  as  many  of  their  descendants  believe  to- 
day, that  progress  purchased  by  the  surrender  of  their  constitutional 
guarantees  of  liberties,  would  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  rate.  Accord- 
ingly when  the  men  of  I^orth  Carolina  came  to  write  their  Constitution 
in  1776,  they  were  much  more  determined  to  write  into  it  those  same 
safeguards  of  political  liberty,^ — representative  government,  the  principle 
that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  prohibition  against 

«Weyl!  "The  Vow  Democra'-y,"  p,  12, 

'Vt'ty]  in  hifl  '^The  New  Demncracy"  thus  chKraoterixM  the  flint  ten  ainendmestfl  to  the  F(Njer»i 
Con«tttution.    "With  a  Bop  thcrvrorc  to  ft  JeoIouB  people  in  the  form  of  the  fint  ten  amenc' 
Knwra&teei&c  civil  ftad  polittcal  righte,"  etc,  p.  15, 
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the  passage  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  the  guarantee  that  no  man  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  property  *'but  by  the  law  of  the  land"  or 
"by  due  process  of  law,"  and  all  these  other  great  constitutional  princi- 
ples that  have  long  characterized  the  governments  of  English  speaking 
peoples — they  were,  I  repeat^  much  more  intent  upon  writing  these 
great  principles  into  their  Constitution  than  they  were  upon  ©stablishing 
a  democracy.  Today  their  wisdom  stands  justified  at  the  bar  of  history, 
and  if  there  is  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  ought  not  to  im- 
peach it  it  is  that  people  whose  'very  existence  as  a  free,  self-governing 
people  was  presen'ed  by  an  appeal  to  these  same  political  ^'sops"  during 
the  decade  from  180G  to  1870.  The  framera  of  our  Constitution  rea- 
lized, what  many  of  their  descendants  seem  too  eager  to  forget,  that 
without  the  preservation  of  these  constitutional  principles  in  their  full 
vigor  there  can  be  neither  liberty  nor  democracy  in  the  St^te  whether 
sovereignty  resides  in  one  man  or  whether  it  resides  in  a  million  men. 
The  government  established  by  fhe  Constitution  of  1776  was  a  repr©- 
sentative  democracy  in  form,  but  in  form  only.  In  fixing  the  basis  of 
representation  in  the  law-making  department  it  paid  no  attention  to 
population.  Every  county  was  given  the  same  number  of  representa- 
tives in.  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  certain  towns  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  regard  to  population;  and  in  this  respect 
at  least  our  first  State  Constitution  was  less  democratic  than  tJie  Federal 
Constitution  that  followed  it  eleven  years  later.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  qualifications  for  suffrage  and  for  office  holding.  To 
English  statesmen  of  1770 — and  such  were  the  framers  of  our  first 
State  Constitution — manhood  suffrage  was  a  Utopian  dream,  interest- 
ing, perhaps,  as  a  topic  for  philosophic  speculation,  but  impossible 
in  practical  politics;  and,  although  they  conferred  the  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  all  freemen  who  had  paid  their 
taxes,  they  offset  this  concession  to  democracy  by  restricting  the  right 
to  vote  for  State  Senators  to  those  who  possessed  a  freehold  of  fifty 
acres.  Even  less  democratic  than  this  were  the  qualifications  for  office 
holding.  No  person  could  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  un- 
less he  posst^ssed  in  the  county  which  he  represented  "not  less  than 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  fee,  or  for  the  term  of  his  own  life"; 
no  person  could  be  a  Senator  unless  he  poeseflsed  in  the  county  which 
he  represented  "not  less  than  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  fee"; 
and  no  person  was  eligible  for  the  office  of  Governor  unless  he 
was  possessed  of  "freehold  in  lands  and  tenements,  above  the  value 
of  one  thousand  pounds'* — an  amount  comparable  to  a  fortune  in 
our  own  day  of  at  least  ten  times  that  sum.  Other  undemocratio 
features  forbade  any  clergyman,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  -^^^sv^-"^'^ 
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ftmetions,  to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly  and  imposed  a  sectaiian  test 
office  holding  designed  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics,  Jews  and  AUiei 
The  people  had  no  voiee  in  the  selection  of  their  public  servanta*  The 
Governor  and  other  executive  officers,  the  Councilors  of  Stale,  and  tJio 
judges  were  all  elected  by  the  General  Assembly;  and  the  judges  held 
office  for  life.  No  proviaion  was  made  for  calling  a  constitutional  eon- 
vention  or  for  amending  the  Constitution  in  any  other  way,  and  the  Con- 
stitution itself  was  never  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification. 

Undemocratic  as  this  Constitution  was  in  formy  it  was  even  less  ao  in 
spirit.  Inasmuch  as  all  State  officials  were  elected  by  the  GeneraJ  As- 
sembly, and  membership  in  the  General  Assembly  was  based  on  a  prop- 
erty qualification,  property  not  men,  controlled  the  government.  The 
theoiy  of  property  was  then,  as  it  has  always  been,  that  ihe  best  govern- 
ment is  that  which  governs  least.  It  teaches  that  government  has  ful- 
filled its  mission  when  it  has  preserved  order,  punished  crime,  and  kept 
down  the  rate  of  taxation.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1776  this  theory 
of  government  prevailed  in  North  Carolina  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, a  period  during  which  the  State  undertook  no  great  work  for  the 
material,  intellectual  or  social  betterment  of  its  people;  and  it  makes 
the  dreariest,  most  uninspiring  chapter  in  the  entire  history  of  NTor 
Carolina. 

A  single  movement,  however,  beginning  in  the  early  years  of  this 
period  and  bringing  it  to  a  close  in  triumph,  saves  it  from  utter  barren- 
ness.    This  movement  was  the  rise  and  development  of  democracy  In 
North  Carolina,  and  its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State.     Measu 
by  the  twentieth  century  standards  of  democracy,  the  political  id 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  in   1776  were  undemocratic  enough;  neverthe 
had  those  ideals  been  expressed  in  our  first  Constitution  that  doctimeni 
would  have  been  much  more  democratic  than  it  really  was.     Typical 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  communities  was  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  which 
instructed  its  delegates  to  the  Convention  of  1776  to  organize  a  govem-^^ 
ment  that  should  ^'he  a  simple  democracy  or  as  near  it  as  possible."    T<]^H 
the  Scotch-Irish  influence  in  that  convention  we  are  indebted  for  the 
division  of  political  power  in  the  State  into  three  distinct  departments^— 
independent  of  each  other,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial;  for  th^H 
separation  of  Church  and  State;  for  the  clause  requiring  the  mainten-^ 
ance  of  a  university  and  the  establishment  of  public  schools;  and  ^or 
others  of  the  more  democratic  features  of  the  Constitution.     It  was  Ul^| 
these  Scotch'Irish  communities,  too,  that  the  demand  for  a  more  demo-  ^i 
cratic  basis  of  representation  in  the  General  Assembly  originated.     Sev- 
eral years  passed  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  before  th 
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people  came  to  understand  clearly  tlie  undemocratic  principles  on  which 
representation  waa  based,  or  to  appreciate  fully  its  practical  working. 
After  the  Revolution  the  center  of  population  moved  steadily  westward, 
and  this  fact  raade  necessary  the  erection  of  new  counties  in  the  West, 
each  entitled  to  two  Commoners  and  one  Senator.  The  East,  which  had 
dominated  the  political  life  of  the  State  on  account  of  its  larger  numher 
of  counties,  soon  perceived  the  danger  in  which  it  stood  of  losing  ita 
political  supremacy.  Accordingly,  to  a&sure  the  continuance  of  its 
power,  it  followed  the  polie3-  of  offsetting  new  counties  in  the  West  by 
the  creation  of  new  counties  in  the  East  without  regard  to  their  popu- 
lation. In  1830,  for  instance,  thirty-six  of  the  sixty-four  counties  in  the 
State  were  east  of  Raleigh.  These  thirty-six  counties  contained  only  I 
forty-one  per  cent  of  the  voting  population  of  the  State;  yet  they  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  its  members.  The  voting 
population  of  these  eastern  counties  was  only  8.7  per  cent  of  the  total! 
white  population  of  the  State;  nevertheless  this  8.7  per  cent  elected 
a  majority  of  the  Legislature  by  whom  the  Governor  and  all  other  State 
officials  were  chosen  and  thus  controlled  the  government  in  all  ita 
hranchc^.  '*The  State  government,"  says  a  careful  student  of  our  eon- 
Btitutional  history,  *'was  developing  into  an  aristocracy  based  upon 
county  representation  without  regard  to  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
make  the  laws  under  which  they  lived.'* 

This  aristocracy  not  only  atlronted  the  democracy  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
communities,  it  also  obstructed  the  industrial  development  of  the  Ger-' 
man  communities  in  the  West,  The  economic  interests  of  these  com- 
munities were  antagonistic  to  the  laissez-faire  policy  of  the  East,  These 
interests  demanded  a  program  of  State  activities  embracing  internal  im- 
provements, improved  public  highways,  railroads,  geological  surveya, 
the  conser\^ation  of  resources,  public  achoola,  and  other  progressive 
measures  now^  universally  acknowledged  to  be  governmental  in  their 
nature.  The  East,  resting  ita  industrial  and  social  system  on  extensive 
plantations  and  slave  labor,  opposed  these  democratic  innovations,  and 
through  its  control  of  the  State  government  successfully  opposed  them 
for  many  years.  The  Scotch  and  German  communities  in  the  West, 
finding  both  their  political  interests  and  their  material  welfare  in- 
volved in  the  triumph  of  democratic  principles,  demanded  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  so  as  to  change  the  basis  of  representation  from 
land  to  people,  to  give  to  the  people  directly  the  election  of  their  Gov- 
ernor, and  in  other  respects  to  make  the  government  democratic  in 
practice  and  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form.  I 

A  long  and  bitter  struggle,  lasting  the  better  part  of  a  quarter-century, 
followed  before  democracy  won  its  first  victory.    During  this  ^^^v^^ ' 
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gnat  democratic  movement,  worldwide  in  its  aignificanee,  swept  over 
tho  English-speakiDg  countries  of  the  earth.  In  England  it  found  ex- 
pression in  the  CathoUc  Emancipution  Act^  the  abolition  of  slarery 
throughout  the  British  Empire^  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S32 ;  in  America 
it  revealed  itself  in  the  creation  of  new  Slates  with  constitutions  recog- 
nizing manhood  suffrage,  in  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  practicallj 
all  the  old  States,  in  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presiden^^, 
and  in  the  growth  of  a  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  nation.  It 
was  a  movement  toward  democracy  comparable  only  to  that  of  our  omi 
time,  and  as  North  Carolina  can  not  now,  so  she  could  not  then  witli- 
stand  its  onward  sweep.  In  1S34  the  reformers  won  their  first  victory 
by  securing  the  passage  of  an  act  submitting  to  the  people  the  questioo 
<if  calling  a  constitutional  convention.  Ko  greater  triumph  for  demoo- 
racy  was  ever  won  in  North  Carolina.  For  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tofy  the  people  were  to  be  consulted  on  a  great  problem  of  government : 
for  the  first  time  the  decision  of  a  great  political  issue  was  referred 
directly  to  the  people. 

This  first  referendum  resulted  in  a  victory  for  democracy.  The  people 
called  a  convention,  charged  with  the  duty  of  purging  the  Constitution 
of  its  undemocratic  features,  and  to  it  sent  their  ablest  men.  These 
men,  as  a  rule,  were  in  sympathy  with  the  democratic  movements 
their  day.  They  abolished  borough  representation.  They  overt hrei 
the  territorial  basis  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
adopted  one  resting  on  population.  They  struck  out  of  the  Consliti 
tion  the  sectarian  test  for  office  holding.  They  took  the  election  of  tl 
Governor  away  from  the  General  Assembly  and  gave  it  to  the  people. 
They  made  provision  for  amending  the  Constitution  by  submitting  pro- 
posed amendments  to  a  referendum.  Finally,  unlike  their  predeoessora 
of  1776,  they  recognized  the  rising  power  of  democracy  by  submitti 
their  work  for  ratification  to  the  people. 

The  influence  of  these  changes  on  the  industrial,  intellectual  and 
litical  life  of  the  State  can  not  easily  be  overestimated.     They  ushei 
in  an  era  of  progress  that  within  the  next  quarter-century  raised  Noi 
Carolina  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  slave-holdii 
States  in  tbose  things  that  make  for  the  material  and  intellectual  uplij 
of  tho  people.     To  this  era  belong  the  erection  of  the  present  Stai 
Capitol,  the  building  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  the  Atlanl 
and   North    Carolina  Railroad,   the  beginning  of  the  Western  Nortl 
Carolina    Railroad,    the   orj^anization    of    the    North    Carolina 
cultural   Society,    the   erection    of   the    first    hospital    for    the    insan< 
the  founding  of  the  State  School   for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind,    the    eatablishment    of    a    system    of    public    schools  and 
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expansion  of  the  University  from  a  local  kigb  acliool  with  ninety 
students  to  a  real  college  whose  five  himdred  students  represented  every 
State  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Two  politieal  institu- 
tions, brought  into  existence  by  the  work  of  this  convention,  though 
unrecogiiized  by  the  Constitution,  have  been  potent  factors  in  the  evo- 
lution of  democracy  in  North  Carolina.  One  of  these  is  the  party  State 
Convention,  the  other,  the  preelection  canvass  of  the  State  by  party 
nominees  for  State  offices.  So  long  as  the  Governor  was  chosen  by  the 
Legislature,  the  people  not  only  had  no  voice  in  his  election,  but  had 
even  less  voice  in  selecting  the  party  candidates.  This  was  done  by  a 
small  coterie  of  party  leaders— in  modem  political  parlance,  the  ring — 
whose  followers  in  the  Legislature  merely  ratified  their  choice.  We 
may  concede,  and  history  will  bear  ns  out  in  doing  so,  that  this  ring- 
rule  placed  in  public  life  many  able,  honorable  men  who  would  never 
have  entered  into  a  political  scramble  for  office.  Nevertheless  it  was 
not  democracy.  The  change  from  this  method  of  selecting  party  nomi- 
nees to  selection  by  a  convention,  in  spite  of  all  the  party  convention's 
defects^  was  a  long  step  toward  democratic  rule.  Under  the  former 
method,  inasmuch  as  the  people  had  no  voice  in  deciding  political  is- 
sues, there  was  no  reason  for  discussing  them  from  the  stump.  When 
the  election  of  the  Governor  was  given  to  the  people,  however,  it  brought 
with  it  of  necessity  the  preelection  campaign.  Foreseeing  this  result, 
many  conservative  statesmen  opposed  the  amendment  changing  the  mode 
of  electing  Giovernors,  One  of  the  delegates  in  the  convention  declared 
that  he  had  lately  seen  a  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  where  the  Gov- 
ernor was  elected  by  the  people,  who  told  him  that  '^candidates  were 
traveling  through  the  State  on  an  electioneering  campaign  at  expense 
and  trouble  to  themselves  and  great  annoyance  to  the  people."  Al- 
though all  of  us  will  probably  admit  that  at  times  this  custom  has  proved 
annoying,  nevertheless  none  will  dispute,  I  suppose,  that,  it  has  brou^t 
the  people  into  closer  touch  wdth  their  government,  imposed  upon  them 
a  greater  responsibility  in  the  determination  of  governmental  policies, 
and  greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  democracy. 

To  such  public  discussion  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed  the  success 
of  the  next  step  toward  democratic  government  in  North  Carolina, 
Though  the  Convention  of  1835  did  much  fine  work  for  democracy  it 
did  not  purge  the  Constitution  entirely  of  its  undemocratic  features* 
It  abolished  the  sectarian  test  for  office  holding,  but  substituted  for  it  a 
religious  test  broader,  indeed,  in  its  scoiie,  but  suthciently  undemocratio 
in  its  limitations.  It  abolished  the  equal  representation  of  counties  in 
the  Senate  but  it  adopted  a  scheme  of  representation  by  districts,  base*! 
not  on  population  but  on  the  value  of  property  assessed  for  taxatvo-^&.\'tts>2s. 
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it  did  not  disturb  the  propertj  qualification  for  the  right  to  rote  fo-r 
State  Senatorg.  The  Senate,  therefore,  was  left  as  the  pepreaenS^atiTC  of 
property,  not  people.  It  was  against  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  democracy  made  its  next  fight.  The  movement  to  abolish  the  prop- 
erty qualification  for  electors  for  Senators,  like  the  movement  for  the 
reforms  of  1835,  originated  in  the  Scotch-Irish  counties  of  the  State. 
It  became  the  leading  issue  in  four  political  campaigns,  thrice  8ti:ffering 
defeat  before  its  advocates  succeeded  in  forcing  a  referendum,  thus  assur- 
ing its  triumph.  With  the  adoption  of  this  reform  both  branches  of  the 
law-making  power,  as  well  as  the  chief  of  the  executive  department,  were 
brought  under  the  direct  control  of  the  people. 

The  triumphs  of  democratic  principles  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing until  now  were  the  results  of  growth  from  within;  those  which  we 
are  next  to  consider  were  the  results  of  force  from  without.  The 
changes  made  in  the  Constitution  by  the  conventions  of  1S65  and  1868, 
as  the  result  of  the  Civil  War,  which  were  in  line  with  the  development 
of  democracy  as  I  have  traced  it,  have  become  permanent  featiirea  of 
our  government.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the  abolition  of 
sla^'ery,  the  removal  of  all  religious  tests  for  office  holding,  the  placing 
of  the  election  of  all  State  and  county  officers,  judicial  as  well  as  execu- 
tive, in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  overthrow  of  the  life  tenure  of 
judges,  and  the  striking  out  of  all  property  qualifications  for  voting  and 
holding  office.  Had  those  conventions  stopped  there,  history  would  un- 
doubtedly have  pronounced  their  work  good-  But  unfortunately  they 
were  controlled  by  men  either  ignorant  or  defiant  of  the  history,  tradi* 
tions  and  character  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  framing  a  govern- 
ment; and  in  the  name  of  democracy  they  incorporated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion other  features  that  were  revolutionary  rather  than  evolutionary.  The 
endowment  of  the  negro  with  the  suffrage,  though  apparently  an  appli- 
cation of  a  democratic  principle,  was  really  antagonistic  to  the  growth 
of  genuine  democracy.  It  invited  disaster  to  democratic  institutions  hy 
conferring  power  upon  the  unfittest  in  the  State  without  providing  means 
for  their  training  in  self-government.  Self -government^  if  it  means  any- 
thing, means  self-restraint, — self-restraint  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power  not  meroly  by  individuals  but  by  large  masses  of  people  acting 
ad  a  unit,  and  self-restraint  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy.  The 
attempt  in  1868  to  force  the  forms  of  democracy  upon  a  people  who 
knew  nothing  of  its  essence  proved  disastrotis  to  democratic  institutions 
and  arrested  the  progress  of  democracy  for  at  leaat  a  generation.  The 
people  of  ^N'ortb  Carolina  were  forced  to  await  the  course  of  events  before 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  correction  of  the  e%'il  and  then  by  the  last 
change  which  they  have  made  in  the  Constitution  they  conserved  the  in- 
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terest  of  democracj  by  restricting  the  suffrage  to  those  qualified  to  exer- 
cise it  propcrlj,  while  at  the  same  time  they  left  the  way  open  for  all 
men  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  highest  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  in  a 
democracy,  i 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  discussion,  that  the  Conati- 
tutional  development  of  North  Carolina  has  been  a  conservative  but 
steady  growth  toward  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  the  men  of  Meck- 
lenburg in  17T6— "to  have  a  simple  democracy  as  far  as  possible,"  Every 
restriction  placed  upon  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1776  has  been  removed,  the  election  of  the  officials  in  all  three  of 
the  great  departments  of  government  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  people;  the  referendum  has  been  introduced  and  approved  by  the 
courts,  while  the  initiative  and  other  methods  of  ascertaining  and  en- 
forcing the  will  of  the  people  are  being  held  in  reserve  for  use  if  condi- 
tions shall  arise  demanding  them.  The  influences  that  I  have  traced  in 
the  development  of  these  democratic  principles  are  as  potent  today  as  at 
any  time  in  our  history,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  by  those  of  us  who 
desire  a  continuation  of  this  development.  The  democracy  that  we  now 
enjoy  is  a  perfectly  natural  evolution  out  of  the  history,  character  and  i 
life  conditions  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  If  this  natural  process 
of  evolution  is  permitted  to  go  on  without  interruption  from  outside 
forces,  democracy  will  continue  to  go  forward  approaching  ever  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  democratic  ideal;  but  if  any  effort  is  made  to  force  th*| 
people  of  this  State  to  wear  the  ready  made  garments  of  the  democracy 
of  other  communities  without  regard  to  their  fit,  it  will  as  inevitably 
arrest  the  progress  of  democracy  among  us  in  the  twentieth  century  &b 
it  did  in  the  nineteenth.  Democracy  is  a  sentiment,  a  spirit,  and  not  a  ' 
form  of  government.  "The  mere  machinery  of  democracy,"  as  an  emi- 
nent English  writer  has  recently  said,  "is  nothing.  It  is  of  value  only  aJ 
it  avails  to  express  the  spirit  of  a  people;  and  if  that  spirit  is  set  on 
vain  things,  on  amassing  wealth  which  it  has  not  the  taste  or  judgment 
to  spend,  on  the  acquisition  of  territory  which  it  does  not  need,  or  on  the 
imreal  show  of  military  glory,  then  neither  the  ballot  box  nor  the  party 
machine  will  help  it.  But  if  it  cares  for  things  of  more  humdrum  ] 
sound,  but  of  more  vital  meaning,  to  combat  disease  at  its  source,  to 
make  of  the  city  a  thing  of  beauty  and  comfort  for  the  people  instead  of 
a  home  of  dirt  and  din,  to  secure  for  every  willing  worker  a  fair  share] 
of  the  fruits  of  hia  work*  and  to  provide  out  of  the  surplus  for  those  who  I 
have  fallen  by  the  way,  ihen  it  has  a  will  that  is  worth  expressing,  and^ 
the  forms  of  political  democracy  give  it  the  means  of  realization."  Let 
US  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  not  more  fatal  to  real  democracy  to 
force  the  spirit  of  a  people  to  remain  encased  in  forms  of  g<y 
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To  do  either  id  to  force  democracy  lo  run  ita 


which  it  hsLA  outgrown,  t 
for  which  it  i^  not  readj 
race  in  hobble  skirts^ 

Another  important  characteristic  of  the  evolution  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  North  Carolina  is  that  democracy  at  every  ^age  of  ita  growti^ 
aave  one,  has  recognized  the  existence  of  certain  great  principles  of  right, 
justice  and  liberty^  fundamental,  eternal  and  unchanging,  which  eTea  it 
can  not  overthrow  with  impunity,  but  for  its  own  salvation  must  main- 
tain unimpaired  at  all  hazards.  These  fundamental  principles  are  tfae 
'^fetiches''  which  excite  so  much  contempt  among  modem  reformers.  As 
for  myself y  if  to  hold  in  deepest  reverence  these  great  political  princi- 
ples upon  which  not  only  liberty,  but  democracy  itself  is  dependent,  is  to 
worship  a  "fetich,"  then  I  plead  guilty  of  the  sacrilege,  if  sacrilege  it  bo. 
If  I  am  lo  be  deprived  of  my  life,  liberty,  or  property  otherwise  tkaji  **by 
the  law  of  the  land,"^ — or  by  "due  process  of  law" — it  is  no  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  the  outrage  was  perpetrated  by  the  tyranny  of  a  inillifl|^ 
despots  instead  of  a  single  despot.  No  one  will  dispute  the  propoeiti^H 
that  in  every  self-governing  community,  the  well  considered  will  of  the  ' 
majority  of  those  upon  whom  political  power  is  conferred  must  ultimat 
prevail;  nevertheless  it  has  always  been  a  cardinal  principle  with 
glish'Speaking  peoples  that  before  any  majority  is  fit  for  the  task 
self -government  it  must  accept  certain  fundamental  principles 
straints  imposed  upon  its  own  will  for  the  protection  of  the  minorii 
against  wrong  and  injustice.  To  destroy  these  principles,  no  matter 
what  manner,  or  in  whose  name  the  destruction  may  be  wrought,  is 
destroy  at  a  single  blow  the  foundation  of  both  liberty  and  democracy. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  historical  foundations  o£  our 
present  day  democracy  in  North  Carolina.  It  remains  for  us  to  considar 
very  briefly  the  democracy  of  the  future.  First  of  all,  What  is  dezooo- 
racy?  Lincoln  defines  democracy  as  a  scheme  of  government  that  ia 
builded  on  three  political  principles  as  its  comer  stones.  Democracy  is 
first  of  all  government  of  the  people.  It  is  secondly  government  by  tha 
people.  It  is  lastly  government  for  the  people.  Government  of  the  peo 
we  have  always  had  in  North  Carolina.  We  have  now,  as  I  have 
tempted  to  show,  government  by  the  people.  However,  if  changes 
our  present  methods  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people  be  f 
necessary  for  more  effectively  accomplishing  that  purpose  no  good 
can  be  urged  against  them  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  will 
mine  and  weaken  the  great  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our 
mocracy  is  founded;  but  wise  statesmanship  will  not  confound  th( 
nonessentials,  these  mere  forma  of  democracy,  with  the  thing  i 
Democracy  is  primarily  government  for  the  people ;  and  to  achieve 
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is  the  great  work  of  the  immediate  future  in  North  Carolina.  The 
great  tasks  of  our  generation  are  to  make  our  State  government  less  an 
agent  for  repressive  measures  and  a  more  effective  agent  for  progressive 
measures;  a  government  resting  on  a  revenue  system^  yielding  an  ample 
income  for  all  its  legitimate  purposes,  in  which  the  burdens  of  taxation 
are  BO  adjusted  that  every  man  sball  contribute  his  proportionate  share, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  than  his  proportionate  share  toward  its  sup- 
port; a  government  that  shall  shift  its  chief  emphasis  from  courts  and 
constables  and  prisons  to  farms  and  workshops  and  homes;  a  government 
in  whose  councils  politics  shall  yield  first  place  to  the  protection  of  child- 
hood, the  education  of  youth,  and  the  conservation  of  the  manhood  and 
the  womanhood  of  the  State;  a  government  that  will  recognize  no  higher 
duty  than  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  sanitation  and  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  its  people  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  disease;  a  govern- 
ment that  is  concerned  less  in  the  size  and  wealth  of  its  towns  and  cities 
than  it  is  in  directing  their  growth  while  they  are  yet  small  into  centers 
of  health  and  beauty  and  social  comfort  and  industrial  prosperity;  a 
government  that  will  lend  its  every  effort  to  the  reclamation  of  its  wasted 
soils,  the  restoration  of  its  forests,  the  construction  of  modem  highways, 
and  to  the  building  of  "a  more  complete  and  enduring  rural  civilization, 
where  strong  and  vigorous  manhood  is  reared  and  where  the  rarest  and 
purest  forms  of  womanhood  are  in  bloom'* ;  n  government  in  which  not 
only  is  no  man  so  high  that  the  law  will  not  be  enforced  against  him,  but 
alsoj  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Qovemor  Aycock,  that  higher  and  finer 
thing,  a  government  in  which  "no  man  is  so  low  that  it  shall  not  reach 
down  to  him  to  lift  him  up  if  may  be  and  set  him  on  his  feet  again  and 
bid  him  Godspeed  to  better  things," 
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Addbebs  or  Walteb  H.  Page,  Eoitob  or  Thk  Woblo's  Wobs,  BKroBK  thx  Stats 
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Ladies  and  Oenihmeni  Speaking  of  literature  1  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  lo  a  striking  fact.  The  historians  of  literature  entertain 
us  with  explanaliona  how  it  happened*  You  will  read  of  the  spacioud 
timea  of  great  Elizabeth,  how  it  was  an  era  of  unprecented  adventure. 
Every  man  dreamed  dreams  of  great  fortunes  and  of  good  fighting  and 
of  fountains  of  youth  beyond  the  seas.  It  was  a  time  of  intellectual  fer- 
ment. And  it  was  theee  unusual  conditions  that  produced  Shakespeare. 
Anybody  can  see  how  a  Shakespeare  was  bound  to  come  out  of  a  life  like 
this. 

So,  too,  about  the  great  outburst  of  Koman  literature  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Kome  was  acknowledged  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Such 
a  state  of  political  society  was  bound  to  produce  great  poets.  Anybody 
can  see  that, 

A  similar  argument  is  made  about  the  Periclean  Era  of  Athens.  You 
couldn't  have  prevented  a  great  literature  then  if  you  had  tried, 

The  great  Bussian  novelists  of  the  last  century  are  explained  on  a 
wholly  different  basis.  Men*8  activities  were  so  suppressed  in  Husaia 
that  they  had  to  dream.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  That,  therefore, 
was  an  ideal  soil  for  great  fiction. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  literature  but  it  admits  of  an  easy  and  ob- 
vious explanation — after  the  event.  But  I  have  not  found  any  historian 
who  foretold  a  time  of  rich  production.  Their  explanations  all  work 
backward  and  never  forward.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  know 
just  when  or  under  what  conditions  a  great  outburst  of  literature  will 
come  in  I^orth  Carolina;  for  then  we  might  prepare  for  its  coming  and 
make  sure  that  we  should  recognize  it  when  it  comes.  I  think  that  no 
people  has  ever  recognized  its  greatest  literature  when  it  first  appeared. 

Now  I  am  going  to  have  the  audacity  to  make  such  a  prediction.  A 
prophet  is  reasonably  safe  so  long  as  he  omits  dates.  I  shall  not  give  a 
date,  and  I  am  stiro  that  as  a  literary  prophet  I  can  not  cut  a  more 
amusing  figure  than  most  of  our  old  friends,  the  historians  of  literature. 

How,  then,  may  we  go  about  stimulating  literary  production  in  North 
Carolina?  No  doubt  there  are  many  ways;  but  I  am  going  to  venture 
a  guess  at  two  ways.  One  is  by  care  of  our  land,  and  the  other  is  by 
the  care  of  our  people.  For  I  suspect  that,  after  we  have  made  all  pos- 
sible explanations  of  literature,  the  coming  of  a  man  with  the  right 
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kind  of  eyes  in  his  bead  and  ike  right  kiud  of  words  on  his  tongue  has 
aomething  to  do  with  it. 

Aa  for  the  care  of  the  land — We  have  long  wearied  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  boasting  of  our  particular  slope  of  earth  from  our 
mountains  to  oor  sea.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  boast  about  it  and  quite 
another  thing  to  appreciate  it  and  properly  to  care  for  it.  You  Lave, 
of  course,  observed  that  men  who  were  born  here,  and  have  gone  away 
and  wandered  over  many  lands  and  lived  long  elsewhere  and  come  back 
again — you  have,  of  course,  observed  how  the  beauty  of  the  land  smitea 
them  afresh.  I  should  like  to  add  my  own  experience  to  this  general 
experience;  for  every  time  that  I  have  come  back  here  from  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  from  any  foreign  land,  the  tonic  of  our  air 
and  the  blue  of  our  sky  and  the  slope  of  our  bills  and  the  quiet  richness 
of  our  lowlands,  even  to  the  ocean,  thrust  themselves  afresh  upon  me.  It 
is  a  good  land  to  live  in  and,  when  one  must  die,  a  good  land  to  die  in. 
As  men  grow  older  (you  will  agree  with  me),  we  become  more  sensitive 
to  a  landscape,  to  a  cUraate,  to  a  sunset,  to  the  azure  heavens,  to  the 
amell  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  bloom  and  perfume  of  our  forests  and 
fields.  Really  to  feel  and  to  know  that  Nature  gave  us  every  riot  of 
her  bounty— this  is  one  thing^ — ^really  to  appreciate  this  priceless  and 
incomparable  gift  of  God. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  properly  to  care  for  it  and  to  make 
plans  for  saving  and  wisely  using  it,  not  only  during  our  lifetime,  but 
for  all  time  to  come,  for  men  and  women  will  be  here  millions  of  years 
after  we  are  forgotten.     Literature?     Here  is  a  hint.     Describe  our  J 
beneficent  land  as  it  is  now.    If  you  do  that  well  enough,  you  will  have  ■ 
readers  after  every  man  now  living  is  forgotten. 

To  care  for  our  land  properly  involves  a  wise  and  far  seeing  policy, 
national,  State,  county,  and  individuaL  We  have  begun  the  purchase 
of  a  great  national  forest  reserve  in  our  mountains — wisely.  We  have 
begun  to  make  our  mountains  accessible.  We  have  begun  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  streams  and  trees.  Our  future  history  depends  on  the 
wisdom  with  which  we  work  out  such  plans.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  our 
land  that  is  not  precious  and  that  may  not  be  made  healthful  and  beauti- 
ful. There  is  a  part  of  this  State  known  as  Moore  County.  Forty  yean  . 
ago  it  was  considered  good  to  hold  the  reat  of  the  earth  together.  V 

Well,   Moore   County  has  built  roads,   starting  nowhere  and  goinyl 
nowhere — the  best  automobile  roads  that  I  have  found  in  any  country;! 
and  men  are  coming  from  far  and  near  to  make  the  land  bloom  along^ 
those  roads.    And  Moore  County  has  authorized  the  building  of  a  park- 
way— a  continuous  hardy  garden,  if  you  please — along  these  thorough- 
fares.   Now  nobody  knew  either  the  natural  beauty  of  the  ^sr^qsesn.-^  ^-t^ 
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the  po88ibililies  of  gardens  till  it  was  m&de  possible  to  drive  orer 
county  in  automobiles.  Planting  a  public  garden  along  roads  that 
through  a  wilderness  of  pin©  stumps  and  blackjacks — that,  ladies  ani 
geu tletnen,  gives  a  hint  of  what  I  mean  bj  caring  for  our  land  and  pi 
serving  it.  And  what  will  you  plant  in  such  gardens  of  endless  sandl 
They  go  to  the  swamp  and  find  flowering  shrubs  enough  to  make 
that  may  become  famous  the  world  over. 

May  I  commend  n  survey  of  Korth  Carolina  that  shall  show  the 
chances  of  doing  such  things  on  every  mile  of  our  soil  ?  Such  a  smrej*] 
as  an  engineer  or  a  landscape  architect  would  make  for  a  park  I  W< 
have  a  ptirk — that  is  all  that  the  whole  State  is. 

We  have  com©  to  a  place  in  our  development  where  w©  need  to  make 
sure  that  our  whole  land  shall  be  wisely  cared  for.     That  is  on©  wa^| 
towards  a  great  literature. 

Do  you  know  how  much  good  Uterattire  has  been  written  about  Devon- 
shire, in  England?    Go  there  and  you  will  see  why.     And  you  will  dis-n 
cover  that  hedges  and  lawns  and  roads  and  lanes  have  had  one  thouaandj 
years  to  increase  in  beauty  since  Englishmen  first  began  to  uae 
land  well 

Kow  the  next  way  to  the  production  of  literature,  in  my  audacious 
prediction,  is  to  care  for  our  people ;  and  our  people  are  country  people. 
We  have  no  cities  yet  and  are  not  likely  to  have  the  great  evils  of  great 
cities  for  many  a  year  to  come.     In  this,  also,  God  is  very  good  to  us. 

Our  fundamental  task  here  is  to  make  the  coimtryman,  the  man  in 
the  fields,  prosperous,  care  free,  and  happy.  I  can  see  how  that  would 
so  change  our  life  and  the  spirit  of  our  life  that  some  effervescence  of 
joy  would  bo  bound  to  find  fit  expression.  If  this  seem  a  long  and  in- 
direct jouniey,  I  pray  your  patience  while  I  explain  certain  things 
that  you  already  know;  and  let  us  see  where  we  may  land  after  a  little 
adventure,  which  at  first  may  weary  you,  as  most  promising  adven- 
tures do. 

I  now  come  to  my  mutton  by  a  different  path  in  the  pasture,  if  you 
will  follow  me. 

The  two  great  economic  facts  of  the  last  century  that  affected  life  in 
the  United  States  were  these: 

First,  the  unprecedented  rush  of  men  to  the  farm  which  was  caused 
by  the  homestead  acts.  The  government  gave  away  a  domain  of  vast 
extent  on  conditions  easy  without  parallel  in  human  history;  and  mil- 
lions of  men  from  every  part  of  the  older  States  and  from  the  Old  World 
seUlcd  our  great  agricultural  area.  There  never  was  before  such  a  rush 
of  men  to  the  land.  They  grew  a  great  deal  more  surplus  wheat  and 
corn  than  we  needed.     Decade  after  decade  our  chief  export  was  food 
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produota.  In  a  word,  they  overdid  the  business  of  farming.  There 
were  far  too  many  farmers  in  proportion  to  our  population,  Thcro 
was,  ikerefore,  in  the  next  generation  and  the  next  a  reverse  movement — 
a  naovement  of  the  young  fellows  from  the  farms  to  the  towns.  Farming 
was  too  poorly  paid  a  business  for  them.  At  the  same  time  it  so  hap- 
pened at  first  that  the  towns  had  a  use  for  these  young  fellows;  it  was 
the  first  great  era  of  our  city  building.  Railroads  had  brought  great  ^ 
business  chances  in  the  towns;  and  soon  we  run  against  the  second  great- 1 
economic  fact  of  the  century.  i 

This  second  economic  fact  was  the  development  of  all  the  great  new 
machinery    of   modern    life — railroads,    telegraphs,    telephones,    banks, 
chains  of  banks,  great  corporations^  trusts— all  the  vast  machinery  of 
doing  business  quickly  and  in  great  volume  which  has  made  our  method^d 
so  different  from  the  methods  of  our  grandfathers. 

Recall  a  fact  like  this:  My  father  as  a  boy  went  with  ray  grand- 
father's caravan  of  wagons,  loaded  with  cotton,  all  the  way  from  Wake 
County  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  to  sell  it^ — over  miserable  roads,  camping 
by  the  roadside  at  night  and  taking  a  week  to  make  the  journey  either 
way;  and  in  those  days  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  rolled  from  Gran- 
ville County  to  market  at  Petersburg.  Now  think  of  all  the  organiza- 
tion of  business  that  came  between  that  primitive  time  and  our  own 
day.     That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  modem  reorganisation  of  the  world. 

Well,  all  the  business  organization  of  the  world  wa»  done  in  the  towns 
for  obvious  reasons.  A  town  ia  an  organization;  it  is  that  fact  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  country.  In  the  country  every  farm  stands 
alone.  It  has  very  few  relations  to  any  other.  In  the  city,  trade» 
finance,  social  life— everything  is  organised,  from  the  Board  of  TradtlJ 
to  the  Daughters  of  Rebekah. 

The  town  is  organized  life:  the  country  is  unorga.nized  life*  That's. 
the  difference  that  counts.  | 

Add  to  that  fact  this  other  fact — that  most  of  the  towns  of  the  United 
States  were  becoming  organized  first  when  farming  was  greatly  overdone 
and  consequently  underpaid. 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  things  that  men  of  my  own  age  were  bom. 
The  most  enterprising  men  were  going  to  the  town.  The  least  enter- 
prising were  staying  in  the  country.  This  was  the  period  when  the 
average  farmer  was  a  mere  clodhopper,  a  hayseed,  a  man  who  managedji 
his  little  resources  so  badly  that  he  was  in  debt  to  somebody  in  the  town. 
Somebody  in  the  town  taxed  him  and  owned  him;  and  of  course  that 
made  his  lot  worse  and  worse.  What  he  ought  to  have  had  as  his  own 
profit  went  as  profit  to  some  master  in  some  town.  , 

But  pretty  soon  two  other  great  things  came  to  pass.  J 
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Science  was  applied  to  agriculture  and  agricultural  machinery 
developed.    These  gave  farming  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  life. 

At  the  same  time  our  population  grew  »o  fast  that  it  began  to  catch 
up  with  our  agricuhural  production.  Farm  products  now  form  a  very 
small  part  of  our  exports.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  the  importation  of 
food.  Wo  U8e  all  that  we  can  grow.  The  farmer  gets  prices  that  yield 
him  a  profit  and  he  has  become  a  greatly  more  efficient  farmer.  The 
rise  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  tells  the  story.  It  doubled  during  the 
last  decade  and  it  keeps  rising  in  price.  We  are  in  sight  of  the  day 
of  the  dominant  farmer.  And  we  are  on  the  edge  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  economic  conditions  in  our  history — we  are  coming  within  sight 
of  the  conditions  when  the  equilibrium  between  town  and  country  will 
be  set  up;  when  each  will  serve  the  other  and  neither  will  have  an  un- 
due advantage  of  the  other;  when,  in  a  word,  American  life  will  cease 
to  bo  lopsided.  And  to  help  bring  about  this  equilibrium  is  not  only 
the  most  important  tiling  that  men  now  living  have  to  do  but  it  is  the 
most  interesting  thing.  And  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  United  States 
where  it  can  l)e  better  done  than  in  this  commonwealth. 

The  first  nim  is  to  make  farm  lifo  more  prosperous.  A  man  who  has 
no  margin  of  profit  can  not  do  much  for  himself,  nor  can  you  do  much 
for  him — till  he  has  l)etterGd  his  condition.  To  make  the  farmer  more 
prosperous  is  the  first  task. 

Now  the  best  method  of  doing  that  that  was  ever  hit  on  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  was  the  simple  and  fundamental  method  of  field 
demonstration  worked  out  by  Dr.  Knapp.  That  simple^  great  old  man 
deserves  better  of  his  country  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  for  he 
conferred  on  it  a  greater  benefit  than  any  other  man.  His  method  of 
instruction  is  now  applied  in  Maine  and  in  North  Dakota.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  other  method  of  making  better  farmers  of  all  the  men  who 
now  till  the  earth. 

It  is  more  than  teaching:  it  goes  a  step  further:  it  is  organization, 
Hemember  that  the  one  big  problem  of  our  time  is  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  country  life.  Com  clubs  and  canning  clubs — these  are  the  first 
steps  in  the  organization  of  both  men  and  women.  And  these  lead  us 
to  the  very  door  of  several  kinds  of  economic  organization  that  other 
-countries  have  already  applied  and  worked  out. 

One  such  kind  of  organization  is  cooperative  buying  and  selling.  This 
helped  Denmark  to  leap  from  the  place  of  one  of  the  poorest  nations  of 
Europe  to  the  place  of  the  most  evenly  distributed  prosperity,  as  Mr. 
Poe  has  told  us.  As  wo  go  now,  the  farmer  throws  away  a  great  profit 
by  his  lack  of  organized  selling.    You  can  work  it  out  /  «lf.    I 

venture  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  thur  igh 
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every  year  to  pay  a  big  dividend  on  the  market  price  of  the  tilled  land 
in  the  State  by  not  buying  and  selling  in  compact  organizations.  This 
sum  is  wasted — millions  of  money — in  wrongly  directed  transportation 
and  in  unscientific  marketing  and  buying  costs. 

Next  comes  organization  for  borrowing  money  for  productive  farm 
uses.  Now  what  can  be  done  for  men  or  by  men  who  are  below  the 
credit  line?  Especially  what  can  such  a  man  who  lives  in  the  country 
do  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  as  efficient  organization  as  the  town  man 
has?  The  most  fundamental  advantage  that  the  town  man  has  over 
the  country  man  is  his  access  to  money  to  do  his  business  with. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  starting  point  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
town  has  taken  the  surplus  cJipital  of  the  country  for  its  own  enterprises 
and  activities  and  the  country  man  can  not  get  the  capital  that  he  needs 
to  do  his  work  with  efficiency.  And  the  still  deeper  trouble  is,  he  hasn't 
as  a  rule  yet  learned  to  use  it  wisely  if  he  had  it-  Now  it  is  this  funda- 
mental problem  that  I  especially  invite  your  attention  to.  And  I  am 
willing  to  declare  that  if  every  acre  of  good  land  in  North  Carolina  were 
skillfully  tilled  by  the  man  that  owns  it,  if  the  man  that  owns  it  were  a 
good  business  man  (that  is,  if  he  knew  how  to  use  money  productively) 
and  if  he  could  get  all  the  money  that  he  could  use  productively  so  that 
he  could  cultivate  his  land  to  the  very  highest  degree  and  make  all  the 
economics  that  the  possession  of  capital  permits — if  you  can  imagine 
every  productive  acre  in  the  hands  of  such  a  capable  man  with  capital 
enough  for  his  uses — ^men  and  brethren,  what  would  that  mean?  Calcu* 
late  it  if  you  can,  but  you  can't  calculate  it.  There  would  be  such  plenty 
and  such  wealth  and  such  ability  and  such  leisure  and  such  a  state  of 
society  as  no  dreamer  has  ever  dreamed  of.  For  there  is  potential 
wealth  enough  between  our  mountains  and  our  ocean — wealth  in  the 
soil — to  put  every  civilization  in  history  to  shame. 

More  than  that :  the  men  who  are  now  here  are  capable  of  developing 
it,  or  of  beginning  its  right  development  so  that  more  and  more  good 
men  would  come  till  we  had  the  richest  commonwealth  in  the  world — 
especially  since  Dr.  Ferrell's  good  work  is  removing  one  of  the  oldest 
enemies  of  mankind. 

The  job  is  to  build  up  the  man  and  he  will  build  up  the  soil. 

The  first  thing  is  to  enable  him  to  get  money  enough  for  his  task 
You  can't  give  him  money  if  you  had  it,  for  ho  would  not  use  it  wisely. 
How,  then,  can  you  enable  him  at  once  to  get  money  and  to  use  it  wisely? 

I  will  fell  you  a  little  story  that  Br.  Knapp  told  me  which  throws 
light  on  the  subject.  One  Sunday  he  found  himself  in  a  village  in  one 
of  the  cotton  States  and  he  went  to  church  with  the  friend  at  whose 
house  he  stayed.    The  preacher  made  an  elaborate  explMN^^Ksyo^  ^  •*iost. 
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of  thm  olmfeh.  The  roof  leaked ;  some  of  the  bonckM 
idiiig.  Thej  mim  rtiie  $100  in  some  way.  Tbe  Mollier^ 
I  QnuDft  Sodecy  had  gaoerouljr  arranged  to  hold  a  fair  i^nd 
lo  gwe  aft  oyiler  topper  (eannad  c^en,  of  eonrae) ;  and  the  parsoo 
hopad  the  eommttnity  would  gmewfuily  patronize  this  work  of  the  good 
nftank  That  waa  the  oo(n?«ntsona1  way  to  do  the  thing — to  wring  $100 
from  the  people  wha  didn't  have  it  to  give  and  didn't  wish  to  give  it  if 
the  J  ha4L 

It  filled  thi«  wife  and  good  old  man  with  pity.  After  church  he  walked 
•bout  the  village  with  his  friend.  It  was  in  the  early  spring.  He  aaw 
a  field  not  very  far  from  the  church  that  had  not  been  planted  the  y«ar 
Ma9«.  ••Whow  field  it  that?*'  "Mr.  Johnson's."  «To  what  church 
daaa  ha  hdongr  **To  the  church  thut  we  attended."  "Is  he  a  good 
dtiaan^  a  generona,  right-spirited  man  T  **Yea,  pretty  good.  He  didn't 
plant  that  field  because  he  expected  to  sell  it/* 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was,  Dr,  Knapp  went  to  eee  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  of  course  he  would  give  one  year's  tjse  of  the  field  to  the 
ehurch,  if  that  would  do  any  good.  The  men  of  the  church — ^rather,  I 
should  say,  the  husbands  of  the  women  of  the  church — agreed  to  work 
tba  field.  So  did  the  young  people  of  the  Sunday  School.  Dr.  Knapp 
tent  them  enough  selected  cotton  seed  to  plant  it  and  one  of  his  demoiH 
strators  to  show  them  how  to  do  it.  Everybody  volunteered  a  day's 
work.  It  was  a  frolic — a  sort  of  picnic  to  work  the  church  field.  The 
fair  and  oyster  supper  yielded  less  than  $20  net  and  everybody  be- 
grudged the  money.  The  field  of  cotton  brought  more  than  $200  and 
everybody  felt  glad  that  he  had  worked  a  day  or  a  half-day  in  it. 

One  method  created  something.  The  other  merely  robbed  people  of 
what  they  had.  Nobody  wanted  canned  oysters.  Everybody  wished  to 
learn  how  to  grow  as  good  cotton  as  that  vill«ge  lot  produced.  That 
church  was  the  country  man. 

Now.  to  come  back,  how  can  you  give  him  the  money  he  needs  and 
teach  hira  to  use  it? 

The  thing  is  so  simple  that  you  will  not  believe  it  Let  me  tell  yon 
how  it  has  been  done  in  Germany,  where  it  was  begun  sixty  years  ago. 
There  was  a  man  in  Germany  sixty  years  ago  named  Raiffeisen,  a 
burgomaster,  who  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  debt-ridden  and  usurer- 
owned  small  German  farmer  could  be  helped  out  of  his  helpless  condi- 
tion by  united  action.  He  was  a  dreamer  and  a  prophet,  this  Raiffeiscn  ; 
and  against  the  greatest  odds  and  continuous  discouragement  he  preached 
hia  doctrine,  was  laughed  at  and  regarded  as  impracticable.  At  last  he 
organized  a  society  of  poor  farmers  who  would  band  themselves  together 
to  borrow  small  sums  of  money  under  the  peculiar  conditions  that  he 
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laid  down  and  he  found  somebody  who  would  lend  them  money — in  all 
less  than  $150  on  these  peculiar  conditions.  Then  and  there  started 
the  great  economic  movement  that  has  made  the  German  people.  That 
is  not  too  much  to  say.  We  speak  of  the  Oennan  universities  as  the 
great  makers  of  Germany,  and  of  their  technical  schools.  The  German 
farmer  makes  them. 

The  Raiffeisen  credit  societies  have  of  course  been  described  many 
times.  An  incomplete  and  somewhat  technical  description  of  tbem  will 
be  found  in  a  speech  by  Senator  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  reprinted  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  August  14,  1612. 

They  are  organizations  of  farmers  to  borrow  money  on  these  terms: 

Kvery  member  of  a  local  society  binds  himself  for  all  the  debts  of  all 
the  other  members  to  the  society.  There  is  an  unlimited  liability.  Every 
society  is  strictly  local  so  that  every  member  will  and  must  know  every 
other  member  and  can  have  a  friendly  and  neighborly  knowledge  of 
his  methods  of  doing  business;  and  it  is  directly  to  the  interest  of  every 
member  to  help  every  other  member  to  make  his  loan  protitable. 

Every  borrower  must  use  the  borrowed  money  for  some  directly  pro- 
ductive purpose  approved  by  the  committee  of  management;  and  he 
may  use  it  for  nothing  else. 

Here  you  will  obser\'e  you  have  an  organization  that  in  some  impor- 
tant respects  is  directly  the  antithesis  of  the  joint  stock  company  with 
which  we  are  familiar  and  which  colors  all  our  thought. 

A  joint  stock  company  (an  incorporated  company  or  corporation,  as 
we  call  it)  is  an  organization  of  capital  to  hire  men.  A  Raiffeisen  credit 
society  is  an  organization  of  men  to  hire  money. 

A  corporation  is  a  company  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible.  A 
Raiffeisen  credit  society  is  an  organization  to  make  as  little  money  as 
money  can  be  borrowed  for  on  the  safest  possible  terms* 

A  corporation  is  a  company  in  which  shareholders  are  usually  liable 
only  for  the  amount  of  their  stock.  In  a  Raiffeisen  society  a  member 
is  liable  for  all  the  debts  to  the  society  of  all  the  nierabers. 

A  corporation  is  a  machine  to  make  money.  A  Raiffeisen  credit  so- 
ciety is  a  machine  to  make  men — by  training  them  to  use  money;  to 
bring  men  who  are  below  the  credit  line  above  it ;  to  give  the  small 
farmer  a  chance  to  command  capital  and  at  least  as  good  terms  as  the 
city  merchant  and  manufacturer. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  forma  of  organization  whereby  farmers 
borrow  money.  There  are  societies  whose  meml)ers  mortgage  their  land 
and  the  society  issues  debentures  against  these  mortgages,  which  thus 
make  mortgage  values  liquid — set  them  in  general  circulation.  But 
there  is  no  other  form  of  organization  to  procure  credit  ^VArJks. '%Ki Nas^Sixgfc* 
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to  build  up  the  borrower  and  to  make  him  a  good  busineaa  man  as  the 
Raiffeisen  method. 

And  what  our  country  man  wanta  is  not  only  money.  He  wants  help. 
He  doesn't  know  how  to  manage  money.  But  if  his  neighbors  put  th< 
aeWee  in  the  same  boat  with  him  and  they  all  work  together^  the  experi- 
ence of  more  than  half  a  century  has  shown  that  they  all  learn  how  to 
mnnnge  money — become  economic  men  and  get  themselves  above  the 
credit  lint^  These  societies  grow  in  Germany  from  1,700  in  1890  to 
15.000  in  1910.  The  average  number  of  members  of  each  society  ia  93. 
In  1000  they  lent  to  their  membors  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  and  they  had  outstitnding  loans  of  more  than  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  losses  are  leas  than  in  the  usual  forms  of  bank  loans — a  good  deal 
leaa.  In  u  word,  poor  country  men  when  thus  banded  together  for 
mutual  help  become  the  safest  borrowers  in  the  world — better  than  gov- 
ernments, or  railroads,  or  cities,  or  States. 

The  credit  societies  spread  from  one  country  to  another  till  they  have 
covered  the  greater  part  of  Europe  except  England  and  Russia.  The 
Italian  fanner  has  been  made  over,  as  the  German  and  Belgian  farmer 
has  been  saved  by  them.  The  transactions  of  these  societies  in  Italy 
have  become  one  of  the  great  banking  enterprises  of  the  kingdom.  They 
have  been  organized  even  in  India.  In  Ireland  they  play  an  import 
part  in  the  regeneration  of  the  people  and  in  the  building  up  of  the' 
land. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  great  leader  of  Irish  regeneration,  explained 
them  to  me  by  describing  neighborhoods  that  had  been  transformed  by 
such  a  society*  The  men  were  quarrelsome — more  quarrelsome  were 
their  wives.  No  family  had  much  to  do  with  any  neighboring  family- — 
except  to  criticise  it.    And  they  were  all  hopelessly  poor. 

After  they  were  organued  into  a  credit  society,  Pat  borrowed  $50  to 
buy  an  adrlitional  cow  and  Mike  $50  to  buy  additional  land  and  so  on. 
Pat  and  Mike  had  despised  one  another  and  had  expressed  the  polite 
opinion  that  neither  was  worth  hell-room,  which  Sir  Horace,  himseli 
an  Irishmnn,  remarked  was  true. 

Very  well :  in  a  little  while  Mike  concluded  he*d  go  to  see  Pat  and 
how  he  was  getting  on  with  his  new  cow.  For  they  were  equaUy  bound 
to  pay  for  her.  Bridget  was  doing  very  well  with  the  cow.  Bridi 
wasn't  such  an  infernally  quarrelsome  woman  after  all.  Pat  soon 
turned  the  call  to  see  what  Mike  was  doing  with  his  new  land.  Mike 
was  working  it  pretty  well.  There  might  be  something  good  in  that 
fellow  after  alL  And  so  all  around  those  quarrelsome  neighborhood 
families  came  to  know  one  another  by  helping  one  another  and  by  being 
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bound  in  a  common  bond.  The  whole  community  changed.  They  or- 
ganized themselves  for  other  purposes.  They  saved  themselves  and  they 
can  now  command  capital  for  any  productive  uses  they  have. 

There  are  historic  changes  similar  to  this  that  have  taken  place  in 
German  neighborhoods. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  these  credit  societi* 
are  only  for  men  who  have  fallen  low  in  the  economic  and  social  scala.^ 
They  are  for  all  men  on  farms.     They  are  simply  machinery  to  get 
money  in  small  sums  on  long  loans  at  low  interest — money  to  put  into 
productive  uses  on  the  land,  good  alike  for  rich  and  poor. 

And  they  have  this  supreme  advantage  over  any  mere  mortgage  plan 
of  borrowing— they  band  men  together  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  help 
one  another. 

Consider  this  di Terence.  A  man  mortgages  his  land  and  gets  money. 
He  doesn't  even  like  to  let  his  neighbors  know  that  he  has  done  such  a 
thing.     He  carries  his  burden  alone. 

Another  man  pledges  himself  to  help  his  neighbors  borrow  and  his 
neighbor  returns  the  compliment.  They  are  both  iu  the  same  boat.  Not 
only  does  each  know  the  other's  condition :  each  is  bound  to  help  the 
other.     There's  a  world  of  difference. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  all  is  the  building  up  of  the  country  man. 
The  main  task  in  building  up  the  country  man  is  to  enable  him  to  get 
money  to  develop  his  land  and  to  train  him  to  the  safe  and  wise  use  of 
money.  See  where  this  would  lead.  There  is  hardly  an  acre  of  land  in 
Konh  Carolina  that  would  not  well  repay  the  wise  investment  of  more 
money  on  it.  Most  of  the  acres  in  cultivation  are  bound  to  have  money 
spent  on  them  beforo  they  can  yield  good  profits.  And  only  a  small  part 
of  the  land  in  North  Carolina  is  yet  under  any  kind  of  cultivation  at  all. 

Try  to  calculate  the  sum  of  money  that  could  be  wisely  spent  on  all 
the  arable  land  in  North  Carolina  if  it  were  all  worked  by  men  who 
knew  their  business  and  could  manage  money  wisely — what  a  vast  sum 
this  investment  calls  for!  Well,  it's  obliged  to  come;  the  sooner  it  comes 
the  sooner  shall  we  come  into  the  wealth  that  awaits  us«  This  is  our 
great  task  and  the  task  of  several  generations  that  come  after  us.  Our 
wealth  and  our  well  being  will  increase  as  fast  as  we  do  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of  the  Haiffeiaen  credit  society 
will  bo  adopted  in  North  Carolina  sooner  or  later.  I  have  come  here 
to  see  if  we  may  not  do  ourselves  the  honor  to  adopt  it  here  before  any- 
body else  in  the  United  States  adopts  it. 

The  farm  demonstration  organization  leads  in   the  right  directioi 
These  unselfish  men   are  directly  preparing  the  way  for  such  cre< 
societies.    They  bring  men  to  the  very  door  of  such  a  thoughts 
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The  difficult  part  of  the  task  is  to  make  a  beginniug.  To  make  a 
beginning  two  thingg  are  necessary — first,  to  find  a  community  of  farm- 
ers who  ar«  willing  to  borrow  money  cheap  and  for  a  long  time  on  such 
conditions,  each  to  pledgu  himself  for  the  other's  debt.  Let  them  organ- 
ize. Let  them  appoint  a  managing  committee.  Let  the  managing  com- 
mittee pass  on  the  applications  and  reject  or  approve  them.  Lei  them^ 
select  a  cashier,  who  is  the  only  paid  officer  of  the  organization  and  who 
is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  responsible  bookkeeper. 

Then  the  money  must  be  got  at  first  from  some  outside  source.  In  a 
little  while  these  societies  will  have  money  of  their  own,  for  their  mem- 
bers would  deposit  their  earnings  with  them  as  in  a  savings  bank.  But 
at  first  somebody  must  lend  the  money. 

Let  U9  come  down  to  practical  action.  We  do  not  get  far  by  merely 
discussing  the  general  principle.  Call  a  meeting  in  Raleigh  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  lend  a  little  money  at  six  per  cent  for  say  four  years  on 
this  bc*st  of  all  security,  to  be  paid  back  in  installments;  and  let  us  get 
together  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Then  ^nd  a  neighborhood  in  the  coun- 
try whrjre  men  will  band  themselves  together  in  the  way  I  have  described 
to  borrow  it  and  to  put  it  to  productive  uses.  Neither  of  these  tasks  will 
be  hard  to  do. 

You  will  start  a  pn*t'at  movement  and  make  a  gr^eat  chapter  in  I^orth 
Carolina  history.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  rapidly  the  idea 
will  grow  and  spread  and  how  many  millions  of  dollars  will  very  aoon 
go  throuj^h  these  channels  to  the  productive  development  of  the  soil  and 
to  the  making  of  our  farmers  into  business  men. 

I  should  like  the  honor  of  being  among  the  first  group  formed  either 
to  lend  money  in  this  way  or  I  should  like  to  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of 
the  first  group  of  borrowers,  or  I  should  be  willing  to  be  both.  We  need 
money  down  in  Richmoud  and  Moore  counties  where  I  have  a  farm,  every 
man  of  us  who  has  land  there.  I  am  not  afraid  to  join  my  fortunes  with 
the  fortunes  of  my  best  neighbors  and  agree  (all  for  each)  to  borrow 
your  money  for  productive  uses.  I  am  not  afraid  to  lend  money  to  any 
such  group  of  men  in  Wake  County  or  in  any  county  in  the  State* 

Let  us  try  it.  And  while  we  perfect  our  arrangements,  let  some  good 
!N'orth  Carolina  lawyer  who  loves  his  fellows  look  into  the  State  statutes 
to  see  what  enactment  may  be  needed  to  legalize  this  sort  of  a  transac- 
tion, and  if  any  be  necessary,  let  us  ask  the  incoming  Legislature  to 
enact  it. 

This  is  a  wide  vista — to  work  to  the  securing  of  capital  enough  prop- 
erly  to  develop  r*ll  the  productive  land  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  develop  all  the  men  on  the  land. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  such  an  enterprise.    Remember  that 
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this  would  reqiiiro  manj  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollaYs,  that  it  would 
be  invested  productively,  that  it  would  be  more  safely  secured  than  any 
other  money  that  mCB  now  inveat;  and  remember  that  every  borrower 
of  it  would  be  using  It  not  only  to  make  his  own  independence  but  also 
to  train  himself  and  all  tag  neighbora  into  better  business  habits,  into  a 
kigher  financial  character  and  a  greater  economic  force.  All  this  is 
much.    But  there  ig  another  great  task  that  this  would  do. 

You  have  heard  of  a  money  trust  in  the  United  States  or  of  a  credit 
trust— an  irresistible  force  which  draws  all  our  movable  money  into 
the  reach  of  great  money  barons  for  their  own  uses,  legitimate  and 
speculative.  Congress  investigates  this  grave  problem;  politicians  dis- 
cuss it  \  economists  write  about  it. 

This  great  trust  is  not  a  consciously  malevolent  l>ody  of  men  who  sat 
down  and  deliberately   mad©  this  machinery   that   draws  our  money 
within  their  uses.    It  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  our  financial] 
and  economic  organization — of  the  organization  by  the  town  for  the 
town* 

Suppose  we  set  a  plan  afoot  which  would  draw  one  hundi-ed  million 
dollars  to  ^orth  Carolina  farms.  Suppose  every  other  undeveloped 
rural  State  did  the  same  thing.  Then  we  should  not  hear  more  of  a 
great  national  money  trust.  Our  money  would  not  be  moved  to  New 
York.  On  the  contrary,  New  York  money  would  seek  us  because  of  the 
great  safety  of  this  form  of  investment  which  we  had  to  offer, 

A  by*product  of  the  proper  organization  of  country  finance  would  be 
the  removal  of  our  greatest  financial  evil. 

It  is  always  so  when  you  set  one  class  of  men  free  here,  you  soon  dis- 
c»ver  that  you  have  set  another  class  free  somewhere  else.     Freedom  | 
begets  freedom.    And  the  only  real  freedom  is  economic  freedom.     The 
only  sound  basis  of  life  is  a  sound  economic  basis. 

We  need  money — incalculable  millions  of  money — to  save  and  rightly ! 
to  use,  to  develop  and  to  make  beautiful  this  great  heritage  of  ours. 
What  have  we  to  attract  money,  to  pay  money  to  come  to  us?    We  have 
our  land  and  our  country  men.     Money  runs  after  a  strong  man.     A 
little  man  runs  after  money;  and  money  runs  from  a  fool. 

Now  if  the  honest  country  men  of  North  Carolina  who  own  thejr  own 
land  will  band  together,  trusting  one  another,  and  will  borrow  money 
to  use  in  productively  developing  their  land,  they  will  be  stronger  than  J 
Wall  Street  or  than  any  money  trust.    Money  always  nms  to  safe  places. ' 
If  we  make  this  place  safe,  it  will  come  to  us.    We  can  empty  the  savings 
banks;  we  can  tap  the  great  insurance  funds;  we  can  draw  men  andi 
money  from  aU  the  world.    We  need  only  so  to  preserve  and  to  develop 
our  land  as  to  make  it  the  most  famous  land  in  the  world  arid  v^  \si 
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money  in  getting  riches  out  of  it  as  to  prove  that  it  is  the  safest  land  in 
the  world — and  thiit  our  country  men  are  the  safest  people. 

And  do  you  want  literature?  With  this  result  you  will  have  some- 
thing better  than  literature;  but  literature  will  come  along  with  the 
other  arts. 

For  all  things  come  in  a  great  democracy  of  men  who  trust  one 
another,  a  democracy  that  really  believes  in  itself  and  that  rests  on  a 
care  free,  happy  people  who  till  their  own  soil  well.  For  this  is  the  only 
form  of  wealth  and  the  only  basis  of  happiness  that  can  not  paaa. 
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Hefobt  by  Mibb  Minnxe  W.  Leathebman,  Secritaby  op  the  North  Cabouka 

I^iiABT  Commission,  to  the  State  Literary  and  Kibtobical 

AsBociATiOff,  December  4,  1912. 


In  the  first  place  I  want  to  apologize  for  any  sins  of  omission  which 
this  bibliography  may  betray,  and  to  ask  to  he  informed  of  any  item,  or 
items,  which  I  may  unwittingly  omit.  Anyone  attempting  the  compila- 
tion of  such  a  bibliography  is  confronted  with  certain  difficulties  at  the 
outset ;  but  the  North  Carolina  Review  is  of  inestimable  benefit  in  this 
connection,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  this 
publication. 

The  bibliography  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  :  General; 
Fiction;  Compilations,  Editions  and  Translations j  Textbooks j  and  Con- 
tinuations. Works  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  author  under  each 
head. 

I.      GENERAL. 

Ckebhiee,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Blount.  The  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States;  a  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,  Longmans  (December  14),  1911.  291  pages^  D.,  $1.50  net. 

Connor,  Robert  Diooes  Wimberly  and  Foe,  C.  H.  Life  and  Speeches 
of  Charles  Brantley  Aycock.  Doubleday,  1912.  369  pages,  illus- 
trated, D.,  $1.50;  leather,  $2.60. 

Ellis,  Alexander  Caswell  and  Kyle,  E.  J.  Fundamentals  of  Farm- 
ing and  Farm  Life.    Scribner.     557  pages,  illustrated, 

Hamn,  George  W.  Catawba  Soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  Hickory,  Clay 
Printing  Company,  1911.     385  pages,  illustrated,  O.,  $1,70. 

HoRNE,  Herman  Harrell.  Free  Will  and  Human  Responsibility:  A 
Philosophical  Argument.    Macmillan,  1912,    197  pages,  D,,  $1.50  net. 

Johnston,  Charles  Huoites.  High  School  Education;  Professional 
Treatments  of  the  Administrative,  Supervisory,  and  Specifically 
Pedagogical.  Functions  of  Secondary  Education,  with  Special 
Reference  to  American  Conditions.  Scribner,  1913.  566  pages,  D,, 
$L50  net. 

Lyljc,  Samtikl  Harley,  Jr.  By-Ways  Franklin,  North  Carolina.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  1912.    28  pages,  O.,  paper,  50  cents  net 

McBe£,  Silas.  An  Eirenic  Itinerary:  Impressions  of  Our  Tour;  with 
Addieases  and  Papers  on  the  Unity  of  Christian  Churches.  Longmans 
(November),  19*^     ''"'  ^nges,  illustrated,  D.,  $1,00  net. 


•M  Tbxstshitr  Abwal  Snaxox 

MoosBy  J.  RoB£j{T.  Village  Life  in  Korea.  NaahvUle,  Publiahiiig 
House  M*  £*  Church,  South  (September),  1911.    242  pages,  O.,  $LO0. 

PxMBBBTON,  Virginia  Cabboll.  Letters  From  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.   CiDcionati.  Jennings,  1912.   196  pages,  illujatrated,  D.,  it 

PoK,  Clak&nck  1IAMI1.TON.  Where  Half  the  World  is  Waking  Up;  the 
Old  and  the  New  in  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  India;  re- 
ported with  special  reference  to  American  conditions.  Douhledij 
(December),  1911.    276  pages,  illustrated,  O.,  $L25  net. 

Pofi,  Claekkcs  Haiiilton.  Joint  Author.  See  Connor,  Robert  Digges 
Wimberly, 

Raper,  Charlbs  Lj£B,  Railway  Transportation :  a  History  of  Its  Eco- 
nomics and  of  Its  Relation  to  the  Stateg;  Based,  with  the  Author*! 
Penuiiiflioti,  upon  Preflidenl  iladley'a  "Railroad  Transportation:  III 
Hiaioiy  and  Its  Laws."     Pulnain,  1912.    331  pages,  O.,  $1.50  net. 

SuBPUBKD,  HsNBY  Eluott.  Representative  Authors  of  Maryland,  from 
I  he  Earliest  Time  to  the  Present  Day;  With  Biographical  Notes  and 
Comments  Upon  Their  Work.  Whitehall  Publishing  Company  (May 
15),  1911.    234  pages,  illustrated,  D.,  $1.50. 

Smith,  Chables  Alphonso.  American  Short  Story.  Oinn,  1^12,  50 
pages,  D.,  60  cents  net.    School  edition,  50  cents  net. 

This  is  Chapter  XVI  of  his  Die  Amerikanische  Literatur. 

SMfTH*  Charles  Alphonso.  Die  Amerikanischo  Literatur;  yorlesangea 
gehalten  an  der  koeniglichen  Fried  rich  Wilhelms-Univeraitat  2u  Be^ 
lin.    Lemcke,  1912.    388  pages,  D.,  $1.65  net. 


n.    Ficnoir, 

Dixon,  Thomas,  Jr.     Sins  of  the  Father;  a  Romance  of  the  South. 

Appleton,  1912.    462  pages,  illustrated,  D.,  $1.35  net. 
Morgan,  Alice,     Boy  Who  Brought  Christmas;  illustrated  by  John 

Jackson.     Doubleday   (October),   1911.     139  pages,  D.      Bonrda,  50 

cents  net. 
Robinson,  Cella  Myrovek.    Eowena's  Happy  Summer;  with  picturea 

by  Hope  Dunlap.    Rand,  McNally,  1912.    104  pages,  D,,  60  cents  net. 
TiER^AN,  Mb8.  Frances  Christine  (Fisher).    (Christian  Reid,  pseud). 

Light  of  the  Vision.     Notre  Dame,  Ave  Maria  Press,   1011.      362 
pages,  D.,  $1.25. 

Noel:  A  Christmas  Story*    Columbia  Press,  1911.     10  cents. 

Wargrave  Trust,  Benziger  (Novemlwr),  1911.    384  pages,  B.,  tl.«5. 
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in, 

Grim£s,  J.  Bkyan,  Compiler.  North  Carolina  Wills  and  Inventoriea, 
Copie4  from  Original  and  Recorded  Wills  and  Inventories  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Edwards  &  Broughton,  1912,  578  pages, 
O.,  $3.00. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  and  Henderson,  Mrs.  Barbara.  Translators. 
Boutronx,  Emile.  William  James ;  translated  from  the  second  edition- 
Longmans,  1912.    126  pages,  D.,  $1.00  net. 

RjCGlBTER  OF  THE  NoRTH  CAROLINA  SoClETY  OF  THE  COLONIAL  DaMSS  OP 

America.    Kaleigh.    Printed  for  the  Society  (Edwards  &  Broughton), 
1912,    233  pages. 
RoTSTER,  James  F,,  Editor.     Shakespeare,  William.     Love's  Labour's 
Lost.    Macmilian,  1912,    149  pages  (Tudor  Shakespeare). 

IV.      TEXTBOOKS* 

Brooks,  Eugene  Clyde,  Compiler  and  Editor.  North  Carolina  Poems  j 
selected  and  edited  with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  biographical 
sketches.  Kaleigh,  North  Carolina  Education,  1912.  160  pages; 
paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Fulton,  Maurice  Garland.  Expository  Writing;  Materials  for  a  Col- 
lege Course  in  Exposition  by  Analysis  and  Imitation.  MacmiUan, 
1912.*   555  pages,  D.,  $1.40  net. 

Howe,  GEORaE.  Latin  Sight  Reader.  Raleigh,  Thompson  Publishing 
Company,  1912.    87  pages,  D.,  $1.50. 

Smitu,  Charles  Alphonso,  Editor.  Selections  from  Hua:ley.  Holt, 
1912.    151  pages,  8.,  35  cents  net*    (English  readings  for  schools). 


Benjamin  Sherwood 


v.    continuations. 

James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications: 
Volume  X,  No.  1,  Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  Roulhac. 

Hedrick. 
VoluraeX,  No.  2,  Barlett  Yancey,  by  George  A.  Anderson ;  The  Polit- 
ical and  Professional  Career  of  Bartlett  Yancey,  by  J.  G.  de  R. 
Hamillon;  Letters  to  Bartlett  Yancey,  edited  by  Dr.  Hamilton. 
North  Carolina  Yearbook  and  Business  Directory,  1912.    News  and 

Ohsen^er,    564  pages,  map,  D.,  $2.00. 
Weeks,  Stephen  B.    Index  to  the  Colonial  and  State  Records  of  North 
Carolina,  Volume  S,  M-R.    Charlotte,  Observer  Printing  House»  1911, 
North  Carolina  Booklet: 
Volume  XT,  No,  3,  Connor,  R.  D.  W..  "Sir  Walter  Raleieh  and  His 
Associates'*  "oilier,  "Governor   Benjamin    Sw\vVi' % '^jk^- 

wood,  Ml  y,  "Story  of  Queen's  College-*'' 
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Volume  XI,  No.  4,  Connor,  H.  G.,  '*Jame»  Iredell,  1751-17W"; 
Smith,  C.  L.,  *T>avidaon  Caldwell,  Teacher,  Preacher^  Patriot*'; 
Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  ^^Govenior  Samuel  Johnston-" 

Volume  XII,  Ko.  1.  Wilej,  Calvin  H.,  **Swannanaa" ;  McKeel/, 
R.  N.,  "Union  County  and  the  Old  Waxhaw  Settlement";  Hay- 
wood, M.  deL.,  "The  Masonic  Revolutionary  Patriots  of  North 
Carolina**;  Diary  of  George  Washington;  Cameron,  Rebecca,  **A 
Partisan  Leader  in  1770." 

Volume  XII,  No.  2,  Henderson,  Archibald,  "Elizabeth  Maxwell 
Steel:  Patriot";  Patterson,  Mr».  Lindsay,  "Palmyra  in  the  Hoppy 
Valley";  Cobb,  Collier,  "Forests  of  North  Carolina";  Trinity  Col- 
lege Historical  Society,  "Annual  Publication  of  Historical  Papers, 
Series  IX." 

The  North  Carolina  Review,  South  Atlaniic  Quarterly^  North  Caro- 
lina Education^  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  and  tbe  maga- 
sines  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities  have  been  iasned  as 
usual.  The  Alumni  Review  is  a  new  publication  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

It  may  be  of  some  slight  interest  to  compare  the  foregoing  with  the 
literaiy  output  of  the  entire  United  States,  As  a  critic  has  recently  said, 
"Books  are  still  being  published  in  this  country."  Statistics  for  the 
present  year  are  not  yet  available,  but  last  year  there  were  published 
10,400,  an  average  of  about  206  for  each  State.  Considering  the  number 
of  new  books  from  the  standpoint  of  population  North  Carolina  should 
have  produced  about  260  books.  To  her  credit  be  it  said  that  she  is  re- 
sponsible for  only  31,  We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  quantity  as 
with  quality.  A  State  that  has  to  her  credit  in  a  single  year  such  books 
as  Bishop  Cheshire's,  Br.  Smith's,  Professor  Home's,  Dr.  Raper's,  Mr. 
Poe*9,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson's  translation,  and  "The  Life  and 
Speeches  of  Charles  B.  Aycock"  may  well  be  proud  of  her  record  and 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  saying  of  Solomon  on  this  subject  "Of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end,"  is  not  applicable  to  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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Neglected  Phases  of  North  Carolina  History 


Addbkss  by  W.  K.  Botb,  Ph.D.,  Pbofebsob  of  Hibtobt  in  Tbikitt  College* 

Before  the  State  Liteeary  axd  Historical  AesociATios, 

December  4.  1912. 


"The  world's  memory  must  be  kept  alive  or  we  shall  uever  see  an  end 
of  its  old  mistakes.  We  are  in  danger  to  become  infantile  in  every  gen- 
eration. This  ia  the  real  menace  under  which  we  cower  in  this  age  of 
change." 

In  these  words  the  President-elect  of  the  United  States  has  stated  the 
practical  value  of  history  and  the  function  of  the  historian.  Accurate 
knowledge,  sympathy,  and  prophetic  insight,  which  give  ability  to  meet 
the  problems  of  today,  can  not  be  secured  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  conditions  of  yesterday.  It  is  the  high  privilege  of  the  historian 
to  furnish  that  knowledge,  to  awaken  that  sympathy,  and  to  inspire  a 
vision  of  humanity's  real  needs.  lie  must,  therefore,  continually  re- 
fresh the  world's  memory^  ever  recalling  events  and  ideas  half  forgotten 
in  order  that  a  proper  conception  of  cause  and  effect  may  be  established 
between  the  new  experience  of  today  and  the  phenomena  of  yesterday. 
For  this  reason  history  must  be  constantly  rewritten.  The  experience 
of  each  generation  must  be  correlated  with  that  of  the  preceding;  its 
predominant  interests  must  be  analyzed  as  forces  of  the  past  as  well  as 
of  the  present. 

Indeed  the  historiography  of  Europe  and  America  has  been  little 
more  than  a  series  of  appeals  to  memory  whose  nature  has  been  shaped 
by  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  varied  interests  of  humanity.  In  the 
primitive  stages  of  historical  activity  the  ancestral  motive  baa  always 
been  predominant,  and  biography  is  the  earliest  type  of  history.  Wit- 
ness the  heroic  myths  of  the  early  Greeks,  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  the 
legends  of  the  medisDval  saints,  and  in  our  own  country  Jared  Sparks*s 
biographies  of  the  founders  of  the  republic.  Gradually  interest  in  the 
fathers  widens  into  a  sense  of  national  existence;  the  story  of  expansion 
and  conquest  and  to  some  extent  that  of  governmental  organization,  are 
then  emphasized.  Polybius  told  the  story  of  the  rise  and  expansion  of 
the  Roman  state;  Macchiavelli  brought  a  similar  interest  to  the  his- 
toriography of  early  modern  history;  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  to  that 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  world's  memory  was 
mToked  concerning  two  phases  of  experience  comparatively  neglected; 
these  were  the  institutional  and  the  economic.    The  poHticaV  ti^si^ieas^NaA.- 
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tion  of  Europe  required  new  adju^stmenta  in  goyemmeut ;  ii^t  on  the 
problem  was  flougbt  from  tha  paat.     Scholars  and  publiciats  searcbad 

the  custonifl  of  the  early  Germans  and  the  provincials  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  order  to  £nd  an  inslitulional  basis  for  a  new  Gerzaany  and 
a  new  France.  From  the  continent  the  study  of  institutional  history 
spread  first  to  England,  then  to  the  United  Slates,  creating  a  host  of 
books  too  large,  and  many  of  them  too  dull,  to  be  read  in  one  short 
lifetime.  Contemporary  with  political  reorganiaation  occurred  those 
cbanges  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  generally  known 
as  the  industrial  revolution.  In  the  hour  of  readjustment  the  world^s 
memory  was  again  invoked,  and  today  a  modest  inquiry  about  the  in- 
dustrial experience  of  previous  centuries  is  met  by  a  veritable  deluge 
of  economic  histories.  In  more  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  solution  of  human  problems  does  not  lie  entirely  in 
institutions  or  "iho  meat  that  perishes";  the  world's  memory  is  again 
being  invoked  in  order  to  recall  what  man  has  thought,  how  his  knowl> 
edge  has  been  transmitted^  the  nature  of  his  religion,  and  even  what 
he  has  hoped  or  dreamed  to  be.  Thus  more  emphasis  Is  being  placed 
on  social  or  cultural  history;  some  call  it  the  new  history. 

Now  it  is  my  purpose  to  inquire  how  far  the  study  and  writiiig  of 
North  Carolina  history  has  kept  pace  with  these  world  movements  in 
historiography;  how  the  memory  of  life  in  Carolina  may  contribute  to 
the  larger  story  of  our  country's  development,  and  how  our  history  may 
become  of  service  in  meeting  the  complex  problems  of  the  present. 

Biography,  the  moat  primitive  manifestation  of  the  historical  im- 
pulse, has  loug  had  an  honorable  place  in  the  literature  of  North  Can^ 
lina  history.  Indeed,  the  biographies  of  North  Carolinians  far  out- 
number the  histories  of  the  State,  general  or  monographic.  There  are 
certain  organizations  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  distinguished  men.  The  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  will  soon  be  filled 
with  memorial  statues,  and  seven  volumes  of  a  Biographical  History 
of  North  Carolina  have  been  published,  with  others  to  follow.  This  in- 
stinct for  biography  is  a  worthy  one,  for  to  give  leadership  its  proper 
place  in  the  story  of  progress  requires  an  insight  and  a  creative  art  of 
the  highest  order;  especially  should  it  be  fostered  in  the  present  day 
when  there  is  an  undue  tendency  in  historical  writings  to  emphasire 
impersonal  forces  to  the  exclusion  of  the  power  that  comes  from  a  great 
personalify.  Nor  has  there  been  lacking  in  North  Carolina  an  active 
interest  in  political  development,  that  second  stage  in  the  growth  of 
historical  interest.  Francis  Xavier  Martin  and  Hugh  Williamson,  is- 
spired  by  the  success  of  the  revolution  and  the  promise  before  the 
nascent  state,  set  for  themselves  the  task  of  describing  the  ori^n  and 
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growth  of  tbo  commonwealth  they  loved  so  well.  An  insuflieiency  of 
sources,  a  lack  of  perspective  on  account  of  the  very  nearnesa  of  the 
past  era  they  describedj  and  the  dominant  taste  in  historical  writingi 
made  their  works  little  more  than  annals,  but  all  who  have  since  under- 
taken their  task,  with  the  exception  of  Hawks,  have  followed  their 
method- 
Here,  then,  the  correlation  of  historical  activity  in  North  Carolina 
with  the  wide  course  of  historiography,  national  and  international, 
ceases.  In  this  age  that  demands  a  rational  explanation  of  all  phenom- 
ena, where  can  be  found  a  genetic  treatment  of  those  institutions  of 
government  and  law,  which,  perhaps  more  than  all  other  influences, 
convey  a  conception  of  North  Carolina?  The  last  four  decades  hav« 
witnessed  a  social  and  economic  transformation  among  us  equaled  in 
modern  history  only  by  that  from  feudal  to  Imperial  Japan;  hut  not 
only  is  the  accurate  knowledge  of  experience  during  these  years  so 
requisite  to  meet  the  problems  of  today  lacking,  but  the  more  ancient 
landmarks  antedating  the  present  era  are  almost  lost  to  view.  Here, 
indeed,  is  the  menace  (hat  confronts  this  *'age  of  change";  flushed  with 
a  realization  of  its  new-bom  power,  it  may  become  so  infantile  as 
live  without  consciousness  of  a  past ;  if  so,  that  correlation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present  with  previous  experience,  so  essential  in  all  human 
affairs,  will  be  lacking,  and  old  mistakes  will  be  made  anew. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  criticism  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  com- 
prehensive history  of  North  Carolina  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
to  1860.  It  is  true  that  a  few  monographs  have  been  written  and  a  few 
books  published  on  some  phases  of  the  period,  but  there  is  no  weU 
rounded  presentation  that  might  be  designated  a  history.  Yet  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions,  those  years  were  vastly  important  in  the 
development  of  North  Carolina.  The  fundamental  economic,  intelleo-- 
tual,  and  religious  forces  in  the  life  of  today  were  then  either  estal 
lished  or,  if  previously  existing,  they  were  profoundly  affected.  Also 
the  normal  political  tendencies  of  the  people  were  more  active  then  than 
before  or  since.  In  short,  life  in  North  Carolina  between  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  underwent  a  profound 
transformation;  no  intelligent  conception  of  progress  in  the  State,  social 
or  industrial,  can  be  formed  without  some  intensive  knowledge  of  this 
middle  period.  Yet  there  is  no  organization  dedicated  to  its  achieve- 
ments and  its  workers,  no  group  of  students  bending  their  efforts  to  ita 
investigation,  and  little  or  no  public  historical  interest  in  it. 

A  more  concrete  illustration  of  this  limitation  of  our  historical  in- 
terests is  that  the  history  of  a  lar^,  and  I  believe  the  most  important 
section  of  the  State,  has  been  to  a  large  degree  neglecle^  A. -t^^sit.  v=fc '^oss 
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Piedmont  aection,  which  extends  from  a  line  passing  through  Ilale%li 
westward  to  the  mountains.  The  attempted  colonization  at  Roanoke 
Island,  the  early  days  of  Albemarle,  the  development  of  the  Cape  Fear 
region,  the  rise  of  the  Revolution,  the  Civil  War,  and  to  some  extent 
Reconstniction,  have  secured  a  large  and  permanent  place  in  our  tra- 
ditional history,  but  they  were  all  primarily  eastern  movements,  and 
the  east  suffered  and  triumphed  most  in  them.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
a  few  works  relating  to  the  religious  and  racial  origios  of  the  Piedmont, 
as  well  aa  a  few  coimty  histories,  but  in  none  of  them  is  there  an  ade- 
quate treatment  of  the  section  in  the  period  when  it  rose  to  power  in 
politics  and  became  a  leader  in  intellectual  life,  viz. :  from  the  dose  of 
the  Hevolution  to  1860.  In  biography  there  are  a  ntimber  of  volumeB 
on  eastern  leaders  and  a  host  of  biographical  addresses  and  pamphlets^ 
while  on  the  makers  of  the  Piedmont  section  there  are  less  than  six 
T-olumes  and  barely  a  handful  of  pamphlets.  Moreover,  eastern  lead- 
ers are  memorialized  in  the  names  of  western  counties  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  the  leaders  of  the  Piedmont-  In  the  light  of  these  facls, 
the  next  advance  in  historical  interest  in  Korth  Carolina  should  be 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  this  neglected  region,  during  an 
equally  neglected  period,  viz.,  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to  1860. 
The  material  relating  to  its  history  should  be  reclaimed  from  the  gar- 
ret, the  woodhouse,  and  other  '^corroding  teeth  of  time,"  and  certain 
phases  of  its  development  should  be  worked  out.  With  no  claims  to 
prophecy  and  with  knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of  sources,  let  me 
outline  some  questions  for  investigation  in  this  section  during  the  period 
'of  its  rise  to  power  and  leadership. 

First  of  all  the  economic  conditions  require  serious  consideration,  for 
then  as  today  they  presented  the  most  notable  phenomena  of  the  region. 
From  1790  to  1830  the  relative  rank  of  North  Carolina  among  the 
States  in  respect  to  population  declined  from  third  to  fifth.  The  valu- 
ation of  the  lands  in  1833  showed  a  decline  over  that  of  1815»  although 
a  million  acres  had  been  entered  for  occupation.  A  deep  sense  of  de- 
-pression  characterized  all  discussions  of  the  resources  and  opportunities 
*of  life  in  North  Carolina.  The  cause  most  frequently  given  for  this 
^as  the  condition  of  trade.  From  colonial  days  a  lack  of  harbors  and 
a  physiographic  sectionalism  forced  the  North  Carolinian  to  seek  mar- 
kets beyond  State  borders.  The  cost  of  transportation  made  profits 
very  small  and  wealth  hard  to  acquire.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  do- 
mestic trading  centers  prevented  that  mingling  of  people  which  was 
necessary  to  break  down  the  prejudice  bora  of  divers  racial  elements 
and  political  sectionalism. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  of  trade  upon  the  Piedmont  was  especially 
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harmful.  With  the  exception  of  Fajetteville  its  markets  were  Charles^ 
ton,  South.  Carolina,  Petersburg  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Philadel- 
phia, Ko  one  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Pied- 
mont farmer  and  tho  large  amount  he  added  to  the  profits  of  the  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  merchants  without  being  reminded  of  the  ad- 
vantage in  freight  rates  which  Virginia  cities  enjoy  today.  Doubtless 
this  disadvantage  in  matters  of  trade  was  the  basis  of  the  characteriza- 
tion of  ^North  Carolina  as  "a  valley  of  despondency  between  two  moun- 
tains of  conceit." 

But  the  details  of  this  condition  of  trade  are  scarcely  known;  for 
instance,  what  was  the  cost  of  living  in  that  day  of  distant  markets! 
Tho  standard  illustration  in  the  pamphlets  advocating  roads  and  rail- 
ways was  the  cost  of  aalt  in  Statesville,  fifty  cents  a  bushel;  might  not 
other  prices  be  obtained  from  diaries,  account  books,  family  corre- 
spondence, and  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  ?  Then,  bow  did  these 
prices  compare  with  those  paid  by  the  planters  of  Eastern  Virginia 
and  lower  South  Carolina?  Not  until  an  answer  is  found  to  these  in- 
quiries can  the  actual  loss  sustained  by  the  Carolinian  of  the  interior 
through  trade  conditions  be  estimated.  Furthermore,  the  distance  of 
markets  retarded  the  growth  of  a  credit  system  in  commerce;  this  in 
turn  created  a  demand  for  bank  notes;  and  the  consequent  uiBation 
of  the  currency  brought  about  speculation  and  panics.  Now  the  printed 
sources  at  present  available  describing  this  situation  are  limited;  there 
is  need  for  information  showing  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  life 
of  the  people  in  various  communities  and  sections,  and  the  resulting 
attitude  of  the  electorate  toward  public  economic  questions,  Slate  and 
nationaL 

Such  a  condition  of  trade  gave  rise  to  the  movement  for  better  trans- 
portation facilities  by  State  aid,  first  for  canals  and  waterways,  then 
for  turnpikes  and  railroads.  This  was  the  chief  economic  feature  of 
the  epoch  from  1850  to  1S60,  and  it  did  much  to  create  a  prosperity 
that  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  preceding  yeaw.  From  the  reports 
of  surveys  and  the  various  navigation,  turnpike  and  railway  companies, 
an  outline  of  the  new  means  of  transportation  can  be  obtained;  but  for 
the  effects  of  the  life  of  the  people  tho  sources  are  almost  entirely  silent. 
Illostrative  of  this  fact  is  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  rise  of  land 
values  except  that  which  comes  from  the  reassessment  reported  by  the 
treasurer;  nor  to  what  extent  prices  were  affected,  or  how  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  was  improved,  or  the  way  in  which  sectional  antagonism 
and  provincialism  were  alleviated.  A  good  example  from  unwritten 
local  history  is  found  in  Anson  County.  For  years  its  people  had  been 
compelled  to  make  the  long,  difficult  journey  either  to  Fayetteville  or 
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CbarleBton  in  search  of  a  market.    In  the  thirties  the  Fayetteyille  and 
Western  Turnpike  was  chartered  to  connect  Fayetteville  and  Salisbury ; 
the  sun'eys  marked  the  road  through  Anson.    At  ooce  property  values 
increased  and  a  new  town  was  established  along  the  proposed   route 
which,  bj  virtue  of  location,  promised  to  be  a  commercial  emporium 
for  the  surrounding  country.    Its  name  was  Sneedsborough.    But,  alas, 
the  Fayetteville  and  Western  Turnpike  never  reached  the  Anson  lino. 
Deprived  of  its  commercial  asset,  Sneedsborough  languished,  became 
a  straggling  village,  and  today  is  hardly  known  beyond  the  confines  oi 
the  county.    Now  a  student  of  Georgia  history  has  enumerated  a  sco] 
of  towns  in  that  State,  whose  fate  was  determined  by  the  process  of 
nomic  development,*    Who  can  tell  how  many  Sneedsborougbs  rose  andl 
declined  during  the  age  of  road  and  railway  building  in  North  Caro-' 
lina? 

The  material  for  reconstructing  these  phases  of  tlie  life  of  the  past 
lie  largely  in  local  or  family  records  that  are  fast  disappearing,  For 
instance,  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  contractors  engaged  in  buildin| 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad  died.  He  had  been  a  large  trader  under 
tho  old  system  of  commerce;  his  correspondence  was  extensive  and  he 
had  kept  the  letters  he  had  received;  but  these  were  sold  with  a  lot  of 
old  furniture  at  the  executor's  sale,  and  the  buyer  burned  them.  How^ 
many  similar  collections  of  letters,  old  account  books,  diaries,  or  bills 
of  sale  yet  survive  in  your  community  and  mine? 

Transportation  was  by  no  means  the  only  economic  problem  of  the 
Piedmont  in  the  middle  period.  There  was  a  strong  impulse  toward 
manufactures.  Deprived  of  easy  markets,  the  people  were  thrown  on 
their  own  resources  for  manufactured  goods.  In  1794  Tench  Coxe  de- 
scribed a  number  of  North  Carolina  industries;  later,  in  1810,  he  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  manufactures  in  North  Carolina  produced 
under  the  old  domestic  system  was  greater  than  that  of  Massachusetts 
under  both  the  domestic  and  factory  systems;  Now  it  is  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  the  prospects  for  a  great  development  of  manufactures  was 
checked  on  the  one  hand  by  the  industrial  revolution  in  New  England, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  extension  into  the  Piedmont  of  an  agricultural 
system  based  on  slavery  and  cotton.  But  the  manufacturing  impulse 
was  not  obliterated  by  these  forces.  There  was  a  class  of  small  manu- 
facturers such  as  makers  of  carriages,  wagons,  and  farm  implements, 
coopers,  wheelwrights,  distillers,  tanners,  hatters,  and  makers  of  boots 
and  shoes,  cabinets  nnd  chairs,  who  thrived  down  to  1860.  Indeed,  if 
the  antebellum  industrial  promise  had  been  entirely  fulfilled  today, 
manufactures  would  be  more  diversified  than  they  are.     The  greatest 
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danger  to  these  industries  was  really  not  slavery  but  the  competition 
of  manufactures  of  other  States  and  the  distant  markets.  Protection 
was  sought  in  a  series  of  laws  which  imposed  discriminatory  license 
taxes.  Peddlers  or  salesmen  of  carriages  not  made  in  Korth  Carolina 
were  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  $30  in  each  county,  and  establishments 
selling  carriages,  any  part  of  which  was  made  of  material  imported 
into  the  State,  were  taxed  $100;  but  if  the  carriages  were  made  entirely 
of  North  Carolina  material  the  tax  was  only  $50.  Likewise  drummers 
selling  goods  not  g^rown  or  manufactured  in  the  State  were  taxed  $50; 
peddlers  retailing  on  land  the  manufactures  of  other  States  paid  a  tax 
of  $20  in  each  county;  the  retailer  of  liquors  was  required  to  pay  ten 
per  cent  if  his  stock  was  bought  outside  of  North  Carolina;  if  he 
patronized  borne  distillers  he  paid  only  five  per  cent.  Now  these  laws 
were  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  Constitution;  but  the  North 
Carolina  legislators  either  never  read  that  document  or,  if  they  did, 
they  disregarded  it.  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  contrast  between 
interstate  commerce  regulations  then  and  now  than  these  provisions 
of  the  antebellum  revenue  code.  Now  if  these  taxes  protecting  the 
North  Carolina  manufacturer  against  his  competitor  in  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  were  a  good  thing,  was  not  a  national  law  affording  pro- 
tection to  all  American  manufactures  against  foreign  competition  also 
something  to  be  desired  ?  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  Governor 
Morehead  explaining  to  the  Legislature  of  1842  the  true  doctrine  and 
benefits  of  the  protective  principle. 

There  were  two  very  suggestive  manifestations  of  this  industrial 
spirit  in  North  Carolina  worthy  of  emphasis.  They  were  strongly  in 
evidence  in  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War.  First  was  a  tendency 
toward  industrial  independence  of  other  States,  especially  those  of  the 
North  and  East.  The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in- 
creased thirty-eight  per  cent  from  1850  to  1860,  the  capital  invested 
thirty  per  cent  and  the  products  eighty-three  per  cent.  Contemporary 
with  this  development  the  Raleigh  Slandurd,  the  most  influential  news- 
paper of  the  time,  called  on  the  people  to  patronize  homo  merchants 
and  manufactures  in  preference  to  those  of  the  North.  "We  must 
leam,"  said  the  editor,  "as  a  people  to  stand  alone  and  to  live  as  much 
as  possible  within  ourselves.'*  Thus  a  conviction  grew  that  North  Caro- 
lina was  different  from  the  sister  States,  a  kind  of  industrial  State  pride 
developed  which  tended  lo  widen  into  a  sense  of  sectional  nationality. 
Undoubtedly  hero  was  an  economic  basis  for  the  secession  sentiment  that 
triumphed  in  1S61.  The  other  manifestation  of  the  industrial  spirit 
was  the  rise  of  class  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  mechanics  and 
those  not  identified  with  the  slave  system^    It  found  expression  in  the 
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ad  valorem  taxation  campaign  of  1858  and  1860,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  tlie  national  issue  of  the  latter  year  the  Whig  party  would  probably 
have  carried  the  State  on  the  ad  valorem  issue. 

Now  all  iLe  information  at  present  available  regarding  the  indastriee 
and  the  industrial  class  in  North  Carolina  is  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  sources.  We  need  a  search  for  more  information.  More- 
over, how  thoroughly  the  manufacturing  spirit  permeated  the  Pied- 
mont, and  the  continuity  between  it  and  the  industrial  phenomena  of 
today,  liavf  yet  to  be  revealed;  also,  the  amount  and  the  distribution 
of  the  wealth  derived  from  the  State  protection  to  industries  offers  a 
worthy  subject  for  study  as  well  as  the  class  feeling  against  alavery 
prior  to  the  ad  valarem  campaign.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  make 
study  of  those  conditions  which  most  differentiated  North  Carolinn 
from  the  larger  slave  holding  States  in  the  past  and  which  have  estab- 
lished its  industrial  supremacy  of  today. 

These  economic  conditions  are  not  merely  of  local  importance;  they 
are  vitally  related  to  the  social  history  of  the  Southwest  and  the  North- 
west. Attracted  by  better  opportunities  hosts  of  North  Carolinians 
joined  the  endless  procession  of  the  migration  to  those  regions*  All 
estimates  of  the  migration  from  North  Carolina  prior  to  18S0  run  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  from  1830  to  1840  population,  on  ac- 
count of  it,  was  at  a  standstilL  The  North  Carolinians  in  Aiabama 
and  (Georgia  stood  together  in  politics  and  often  shaped  the  results  of 
elections.  Yet  for  specific  information  regarding  the  contribution  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  life  of  other  regions,  one  must  turn  to  the  local 
histories  of  other  States. -(•  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  genealogist 
with  a  feeling  for  the  larger  social  movements  among  the  people,  a 
socialized  genealogist,  who  will  trace  the  families  or  members  of  families 
that  migrated  from  North  Carolina,  find  where  they  settled,  and  what 
they  individually  and  collectively  contributed  to  the  life  of  the  new 
region. 

Economic  problems  were  not  the  only  phenomena  of  the  Piedmont 
section  during  the  middle  period.  It  is  very  significant  that  while  im- 
provements were  being  made  in  transportation  from  1830  to  1860,  a 
corresponding  advance  was  made  in  intellectual  conditions.  The  public 
school  laws  of  1838  and  1840  were  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  South 
and  they  stimulated  the  cause  of  education  elsewhere.  But  of  the  in- 
tellectual  equipment  of  the  schools  we  know  very  little;  what,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  curriculum,  what  were  the  textbooks,  and  how  did 
these  compare  with  the  educational  activity  in  other  States!  Older 
than  the  public  sehools,  and  surviving  long  after  they  were  established. 
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were  tho  private  academies.  Of  them  even  less  ia  known  than  of  the 
public  schools.  What  were  the  influences  that  established  them,  and 
tho  relation  of  these  influences  to  the  movement  for  public  education? 
What  were  the  curriculum  and  equipment  of  the  private  academies? 
The  descent  of  the  academy  in  New  England  from  the  English-Latin 
echooU  has  been  established;  were  the  academies  in  North  Carolina  an 
isolated  phenomena,  or  have  they,  too,  a  part  in  the  evolution  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States? 

The  question  of  the  schools  naturally  leads  to  that  of  popular  stand- 
ards of  education  and  illiteracy.  Much  light  on  these  matters  might 
be  found  in  the  local  records.  One  of  the  lending  investigators  of  Vir- 
ginia history  has  examined  the  court  records  and  noted  the  educational 
requirements  in  tho  bonds  given  by  those  to  whom  children  were  ap- 
prenticed or  boimd  out.  Thus  a  conception  is  obtained  of  the  standard 
of  the  educational  needs  of  the  common  man.  How  far  that  standard 
was  effective,  so  far  as  illiteracy  was  concerned,  is  then  ascertained 
by  taking  a  thousand  signatures  in  the  court  records  and  noting  how 
many  of  them  were  made  by  mark.  The  proporiion  of  this  illiteracy 
to  tho  thousand  is  taken  for  the  average  of  the  county. ^  Would  not  a 
similar  examination  of  the  court  records  of  certain  typical  counties  in 
North  Carolina  give  a  better  idea  than  we  now  have  of  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  old  time  schools?  Intellectual  life,  both  in  the  sense 
of  the  development  of  ideas  and  the  story  of  a  cultivated  class,  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  historical  inquiry.  What  aid  its  investiga- 
tion would  give  in  understanding  mankind,  past  and  present,  remains 
to  be  realized. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  educational  history  of  a  people  nocx^ssarily  in- 
volves questions  pertaining  to  religion.  The  more  primitive  the  condi- 
tions of  life,  the  more  powerful  are  tho  religious  perceptions.  Com- 
parative religion  explains  this  by  finding  that  creeds  grow  up  of  cus- 
toms^ and  in  the  early  stages  of  religion  customs  are  shaped  by  social 
needs,  as  protection  against  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  public  enemies, 
or  "the  pestilence  of  noonday."  Consequently  in  the  transfer  of  re- 
ligious institutions  from  other  colonies  and  the  Old  World  to  North 
Carolina,  creeds  had  a  larger  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people  than 
today,  because  religion  was  a  social  bond  as  well  as  an  attitude  toward 
the  Infinite.  A  familiar  example  is  the  Quakers  of  Albemarle;  less 
widely  known  is  that  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Piedmont.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  a  group  of  New  Jersey  Baptists  settled 
on  tho  Yadkin  and  two  other  grroups  left  Virginia  and  found  new  homes 
in  Alamance  and  Anson  counties.    Here  are  examples  of  that  coloni»ir_ 
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tion  by  groups  and  congregations  which  characterised  New  Eng^iuid; 
a  further  study  of  the  matter  would  doubtless  forever  destroy  that  aa- 
cienl  contrnat  between  the  Cavalier  of  the  South  and  the  Puritan  of 
New  England.  The  same  bond  that  caused  such  settlements  welded 
the  people  together  in  later  years.  Around  it  developed  an  educational 
flotitimenr  when  public  schools  were  a  dreamer's  vision*  It  shaped  opin- 
ions on  such  important  social  questions  as  Free  Masonry,  the  morality 
of  slavery^  and  prohibition.  Finally  it  became  a  factor  in  politics. 
David  Caldwell  had  a  part  in  framing  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State 
and  did  much  to  save  the  Piedmont  for  the  Revolution.  Elkanah  Wat- 
son beard  a  sermon  against  the  Federal  Constitution  in  a  church  in 
Warren  County;  a  number  of  ministers  were  elected  to  the  Legislature 
and  two  to  Congress,  But  ihe  story  of  religion  as  a  large  social  bond 
among  people  not  only  remains  to  be  written,  but  the  sourcea  from 
which  it  might  be  written  are  widely  scattered  or  lost.  I  believe  that 
tho  records  can  best  be  rescued  and  the  story  written  by  small  sections^ 
perhaps  county  by  county. 

With  these  fundamental  economic  and  social  conditions  explained, 
the  course  of  political  development  tian  be  understood.  Too  long  has 
the  study  of  politics  been  divorced  from  an  adequate  knowledge  of  what 
the  people  needed,  of  what  they  thought,  or  of  what  they  dreamed  to  be. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  Piedmont  North  Carolina.  Here  has  always 
been  a  restiveneas  and  an  uncertainty  in  political  opinion  which  haa 
made,  then  destroyed,  more  than  one  promising  political  career.  The 
ancient  antagonism  of  the  West  and  the  East  grew  out  of  an  economic 
and  social,  as  well  as  a  political,  cleavage.  Moreover,  it  was  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  need  that  created  the  two  great  anomalies  in  our  ante- 
bellum history;  one,  that  North  Carolina  should  have  supported  the 
movement  to  recharter  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  internal  improvements  by  Federal  aid,  when  these 
measures  were  opposed  by  the  South  at  large;  the  other,  that  the  Whig 
party  should  have  found  its  strength  in  those  portions  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  which  the  slave  system  did  not  dominate,  and  the  democracy 
in  those  where  it  did,  while  the  situation  in  the  far  South  was  just  the 
reverse. 

For  every  need  there  is  a  remedy,  for  every  task  a  method.  How  can 
these  neglected  phases  of  the  past  be  best  recalled  to  memory  and  given 
their  proper  place  in  our  history?  I  believe  only  by  a  twofold  survey 
of  the  political,  economic  and  social  heritage  of  North  Carolina ;  one 
based  on  the  smallest  available  local  unit,  presumably  the  county  and 
(ho  sources  relating  to  it;  the  other  based  on  a  State-wide  organization, 
generji]  sources  and  archives.  For  each  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered. 
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In  the  iuvestigatioa  bj  counties  more  emphasis  than  has  been  cus- 
tomary should  be  placed  on  economic  conditiona.  An  estimate  of  the 
natural  resources  can  be  obtained  from  the  various  publications  of  ihe 
State  Geological  Survey,  of  which  an  excellent  bibliography  has  been 
published.^  How  these  resources  have  been  utilized  is  a  more  difEcult 
question.  Such  matters  as  the  average  size  of  farms,  the  development 
of  the  labor  system,  the  products  of  the  land  and  land  values,  trada 
routes,  prices,  industries,  and  population,  should  be  analyzed  as  far  as 
possible.  For  this  purpose  the  United  States  Census  official  records, 
printed  and  manuscript,  private  correspondence,  diaries,  and  account 
books  should  be  carefully  examined.  To  collect  and  classify  such  de- 
tails requires  an  almost  infinite  amount  of  patience,  and  often  an  ap- 
parently undue  attention  to  useless  details.  But  such  information, 
culled  from  a  variety  of  sources,  plantation  by  plantation,  county  by 
county,  are  the  material  used  in  reconstructing  the  economic  life  of 
Europe;  they  will  prove  equally  illuminating,  not  only  for  the  economic 
history  of  ^orth  Carolina,  but  for  that  of  the  entire  South. 

Closely  related  to  economic  conditions  are  racial  origins,  for  they 
have  been  quite  a  factor  in  shaping  industries  in  the  new  world.  Ad- 
mirable examples  of  what  may  be  done  with  this  phase  of  the  past  is 
found  in  Mr.  Frank  Nash's  "History  of  Orange  County"  and  Nixon's 
"German  Settlements  of  Lincoln  County/'  2  More  difficult  is  a  proper 
use  of  the  art  of  genealogy.  Names  of  departed  citizens  may  be  found 
in  large  numbers;  but  such  essential  data  as  their  occupation,  and,  if 
they  left  their  homes,  whence  they  migrated  and  why,  are  rarely  stated, 
though  they  might  throw  considerable  light  on  the  larger  economic 
questions  of  the  past. 

The  history  of  religion  may  best  bo  given  a  reality  when  studied 
locally,  for  questions  of  theology  are  necessarily  eliminated  and  the 
church  as  a  factor  in  social  life  naturaUy  has  a  clearer  perspective  than 
in  the  general  histories  of  denominations.  Consequently  the  local 
church  records  should  be  collected  and  carefully  examined;  in  them 
much  information  will  be  found  regarding  amusements,  relations  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks,  standards  of  education,  as  well  as  the  ways 
in  which  organized  religion  has  expressed  itself.  If  nothing  more  was 
done  than  to  bring  together  in  one  place  the  records  of  the  churches,  the 
attempt  at  a  county  history  would  be  justified,  for  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  material  too  often  left  to  waste  and  oblivion  would  he  diffused,  and 
this  would  lead  to  the  collection  of  other  sources. 

Educational  history  in  the  sense  of  the  rise  of  a  public  opinion  eon- 
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ceming  knowledge  and  the  duty  to  impart  it,  can  best  be  visunlued 
through  county  history.  For  example,  there  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Trinity  College  Historical  Society  a  letter  written  in  1884  from  Joha 
C.  Scarborough,  Superintendent  of  Education,  to  an  officer  of  Lenoir 
County  interpreting  the  Dortch  School  Law  of  1877  to  mean  that  a 
local  tax  for  school  purposes,  once  roted,  to  be  permanent;  aluo  there 
is  an  affida>'it  by  a  citizen  of  that  county  that  he  had  not  signed  a  peti- 
tion for  a  second  election  on  school  taxea.  These  documents  at  once 
suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  early  steps  in  the  reconstruction  of  public 
education  since  the  war;  the  Dortch  law  must  be  read;  then  the  senti- 
ment for  local  tax  in  Lenoir  Ckjunty  must  bo  examined  as  well  as  the 
schools  that  were  developed;  and  finally  the  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
interpreting  the  law  must  be  consulted.  Thus  the  study  of  local  school 
history  leads  into  the  general  educational  history  of  the  State, 

As  previously  stated,  political  history  is  to  a  large  degree  determined 
by  economic  and  social  factors.  Indeed  these  have  been  issues  in  local 
more  frequently  than  in  general  State  history,  for  in  State  politics 
national  affairs  often  have  an  undue  prominence.  The  real  genius  of 
the  people  is  seen  best  of  all  in  local  or  county  affairs.  An  intensive 
study  of  politics,  industry,  and  economic  conditions  in  a  dozen  North 
Carolina  counties  since  1876  would  explain  many  State-wide  issues. 
Equally  effective  would  be  such  a  survey  of  county  affairs  in  the  Pied- 
mont section  prior  to  1860.  So  far  as  I  know  the  only  study  of  any 
period  of  State  history  by  the  county  method  is  now  being  conducted  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi-  There  the  advanced  students  in  histoiy 
are  writing  the  story  of  reconstruction  of  counties,  although  a  good 
general  history  of  reconstruction  in  Mississippi  was  published  a  decade 
ago,! 

All  of  the  neglected  life  of  the  past  can  not  be  recalled  through  locid 
records.  The  results  of  investigation  by  localities  must  be  synthesized 
and  information  supplementary  to  it  must  be  culled  from  other  than 
county  sources.  Here  lies  the  opportunity  of  a  central  organization  or 
authority  basing  its  work  on  matters  of  State- wide  interest.  For  in- 
stance, a  bibliography  of  the  material  in  the  State  archives  relating  to 
county  history,  also  one  of  pamphlets  and  printed  sources,  would  prove 
of  inestimable  value.  This  work  could  hardly  be  undertaken  by  a  locals 
but  it  might  be  by  a  general  organization.  Also  studies  in  some  of  the 
larger  social  movements  which  have  touched  the  life  of  the  people  should 
be  undertaken,  such  as  the  construction  of  turnpikes  and  highwaya^ 
temperance  and  prohibition,  and  the  rise  of  an  educational  sentiment, 
A  study  of  such  topics  of  general  importance  as  public  finances,  the 
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hiBtory  of  party  machinery  and  orgauization,  the  development  of  the 
judicial  system,  aud  local  government  would  greatly  aid  in  the  local 
investigation,  and  local  research  in  turn  would  illuminate  these  general 
questions.  As  a  contribution  to  political  history  maps  showing  the 
votes  by  countiea  and  districts  in  State  and  Federal  elections  might 
prove  of  value  to  the  politician  ai  well  as  those  interested  in  local  his- 
tory. Charts  might  also  be  made  showing  the  growth  of  educational 
facilities,  county  by  county  and  decade  by  decade,  the  growth  of  certain 
mdustries  and  their  antecedents,  or  the  types  of  plantations.  The  pos- 
sible valuo  of  such  surveys  of  the  State,  supplemented  by  studies  of 
local  conditions,  can  hardly  be  estimated;  the  educator  might  find  in 
them  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  attitude  toward  intellectual  im- 
provement in  the  community  in  which  he  works,  the  capitalist  of  the 
antecedents  of  his  employees,  the  politician  a  sense  of  the  solidarity  or 
uncertainty  of  the  electorate,  and  those  interested  in  history  a  stores 
house  of  helpful  data. 

Is  such  an  intensive  study  of  North  Carolina  history  possible?  The 
answer  is  found  in  the  experience  and  example  of  other  States.  In  this 
matter  as  in  shaping  political  issues  the  Northwest  holds  the  leadership. 
In  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  there  are  a  number  of  county 
and  local  historical  societies,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society  there  is  a  card  index  of  material  relating  to  county 
history.  That  organization,  also  the  Iowa  Historical  Society,  provides 
for  affiliation  with  local  historical  societies. 

More  important  than  this  superiority  in  organization  is  the  new  in- 
terest in  social  and  economic  factors  which  has  characterized  the  study 
of  local  history  in  the  Northwestern  States.  This  has  been  fostered  by 
general  historical  organizations.  In  two  States  marked  progress  has 
been  made.  In  Iowa  the  Annai»  of  Iowa,  an  historical  magazine  of  the 
conventional  type,  has  been  supplemented  by  the  Iowa  Journal  of  His- 
toty  and  Politics,  devoted  largely  to  economic  and  social  movements  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  The  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  through 
appropriations  for  research,  has  done  much  towards  putting  the  writing 
of  Iowa  history  on  a  new  plane.  During  the  past  summer  eight  mature 
students  were  engaged  at  Iowa  City  investigating  as  many  topics  in 
the  political  and  social  history  of  the  State, 

In  Illinois,  the  State  Historical  Survey  was  organized  in  1909  to 
bring  about  cooperation  between  the  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
State  Hi.storicnl  Society.  Its  activities  have  included  an  examination 
of  county  archives,  the  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  a  bibliography  of 
travels  and  guide  books  of  Illinois.  In  addition  to  this  kind  of  activity, 
which  has  long  characterized  historical  organizations,  new  possibilities 
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in  the  local  field  have  been  realized.    I  quote  from  a  forthcoming  report 
of  the  Survey : 

"In  addition  to  making  available  the  books  and  manuscripts  from 
which  the  history  of  Illinois  must  be  written,  the  Survey  is  paving  the 
way  for  definite  studies  of  certain  aspects  of  that  history.  In  the  field 
of  polilics,  for  example,  no  attempt  has  been  made  until  very  recently 
to  study  the  subject  on  the  basis  of  election  returns  by  counties,  ih© 
investigators  being  content  with  general  results  and  a  superficial  study 
of  conventions  and  campaigns.  The  Survey  has  obtained  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  complete  returns  by  counties  for  all  im- 
portant elections  prior  to  1880.  These  have  been  tabulated  in  the  form 
of  percentages  and  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  thus  obtained  a  series 
of  maps  is  being  constructed  illustrating  by  colors  and  gradations  the 
distribution  of  the  vote  at  the  various  elections.  With  such  material 
before  him  it  ii  possible  for  the  student  of  political  history  to  say  some- 
thing definite  about  the  attitude  of  the  electorate  in  different  parts  of 
the  State. 

"For  the  interpretation  of  political  statistics  of  this  sort  a  knowled|^ 
of  the  different  elements  which  make  up  the  population  of  the  State 
and  of  their  respective  proportions  in  different  sections  is  essentiah 
Many  generalizations  on  this  topic  have  been  made  but  the  Survey  la 
attempting  by  the  study  of  the  census  schedules  and  of  representative 
lists  of  inhabitants  of  different  counties  to  secure  accurate  and  reliable 
data.  Tables  are  also  being  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  State  and 
national  censuses,  statistics  of  elections  and  other  data,  by  which  it  is 
hoped  to  show  the  approximate  population  of  each  county  in  the  State 
for  every  year.  Still  another  way  in  which  the  spread  of  population 
across  the  State  is  to  be  illustrated  is  by  a  map  showing  the  date  of  the 
fijst  settlement  of  each  township  or  precinct.  Data  for  this  is  to  be 
found  principally  in  the  county  histories,  but  the  un trustworthiness  of 
these  sources  renders  a  large  amount  of  verification  necessary  before  the 
information  can  be  used.  Similar  studies  of  the  progressive  advance  of 
settlement  will  be  made  from  the  land  office  data  of  the  taking  up  of 
the  public  domain, 

"Another  tool  which  will  be  of  great  service  in  editorial  and  research 
work  is  a  biographical  index  which  is  being  compiled  by  the  Survey. 
This  contains  at  present  cards  for  about  seven  thousand  names  of  men 
including  all  who  have  held  State  office  from  Member  of  Assembly  up, 
with  enough  information  about  the  man  to  identify  him»  and  references 
to  places  where  further  information  can  be  found.  This  index  wiU 
probably  serve  in  time  as  a  starting  point  for  the  compilation  for  a 
publication  of  a  biographical  dictionary  of  lUinoij  people.** 
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The  work  thus  underway  in  the  Northwest  has  already  heen  the  means 
of  recalling  forgotten  phases  of  the  history  of  that  region;  it  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  to  light  a  vast  amount  of  new  data  in  the  future;  it 
will  also  stimulate  the  work  of  county  historical  societies.  Who  shall 
say  how  effective  might  be  a  concerted  movement  by  local  and  State 
historical  societies  in  the  South  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
past,  in  the  interest  of  history  and  of  those  movements  for  social  better- 
ment which  will  inevitably  come  in  the  future? 
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A  great  iasue  which  we  all  face  in  the  ^orth  CaFolina  of  todety^  u 
the  problem  of  literature  in  a  democracy.  If  I  appeal  for  guidance  ta 
the  life  of  the  past,  it  is  in  recognition  of  the  principle  that  we  ina«| 
^*read  the  lesson  of  the  past  in  order  to  teach  the  present  how  to  shap^ 
the  future."  The  economic  life  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  allj 
life.  "To  economic  causes,"  says  Seligman,  "must  be  traced,  in  laflt! 
instance;  those  transformations  in  the  structure  of  society  which  t hem-it 
selves  condition  the  relations  of  social  classes  and  the  manifestations 
of  social  life."  Only  in  the  life  of  the  sovereign  people,  as  reflected  in 
our  history,  are  to  be  found  the  creative  seeds  from  which  the  flower 
of  a  great  literature  may  spring.  It  is  that  power  originally  lodged 
in  the  people,  and  once  more  asserted  by  them  in  the  tremendous  politi- 
cal upheaval  of  this  hour,  to  which  we  confidently  look  for  the  redis- 
covery of  economic  liberty,  of  equality  of  opportunity,  and  of  spiritnal 
freedom  in  the  nation,  under  the  guidance  of  such  great  Southemerg — 
Southerners  by  birth  or  by  inheritance— as  Woodrow  Wilson,  Oscar 
Underwood,  and  Thomas  MarshalL  It  is  to  that  same  power  of  a  risen 
people,  awakened  in  the  inlellectual  as  in  the  political  realm,  that 
look  for  the  realization  in  our  midst  of  a  new,  a  golden  age  of  li 
culture, 

"Art,"  says  Tolstoy,  '*knows  the  true  ideal  of  our  times,  and 
towards  it*"  If  we  may  but  discover  and  body  forth  this  "true 
of  our  times,"  then  may  we  look  hopefully  for  the  art  which  tends  to- 
wards it — "art  transmitting  the  simplest  feelings  of  common  life,  but 
such  always  as  are  accessible  to  all  men  in  the  whole  world — the  art 
of  common  life — the  art  of  a  people — ^universal  art."  The  literature  of 
the  future  is  the  literature  truly  autochthonous — ^literary  products 
which  seem  as  if  self-risen  from  some  miraculous  soil,  nourished  by 
the  mind  and  the  soul.  Today  the  whole  world  is  one  vast  democracy — 
the  democracy  of  the  spirit-  "It  is  from  the  struggle  of  the  great  duty 
of  charity  and  justice  against  our  egoism  and  ignorance,"  says  Maeter- 
linck, "that  the  supreme  literature  of  this  new  century  shall  spring.*' 

In  the  intellectual  and  cultural  history  of  the  South  we  are  con- 
fronted with  'four  distinctive  periods^  each  leaving  its  ineffaceable  im- 
press upon  the  life  of  the  nation.     The  first  of  these  eras  in  Southern 
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cultural  development  is  the  era  of  the  courtly  country  gentleman,  pro- 
found student  of  politics  and  history^  leisurely  reader  of  the  classics  and 
the  humanities.  In  this  era  tlio  South  was  far  more  than  the  co-partner 
of  tbe  ^^orth  in  shaping  tlie  early  history  of  the  Union.  In  a  memorahle 
speech  in  the  Senate,  Charles  Sumner  frankly  stated  that  for  sixty  years 
tho  South  governed  the  country  through  its  able  men  in  Congress  and 
the  Presidency.  In  constructive  statesmanship,  continental  thinking, 
and  inspiriting  nationalism,  this  era  of  Southern  dominance  in  national 
affairs  is  without  a  parallel  or  a  comparable  equal  in  our  national  an- 
The  writings  of  the  elder  Southern  statesmen,  beyond  all  doubt, 
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were  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  America*  The 
State  papers  of  these  men,  of  vast  intellectual  scope  and  imaginative 
reach,  breathing  lofty  ideals  yet  stiffened  by  the  hardy  practicality  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic,  stand  as  yet  unrivaled  in  the  nation's  in- 
tellectual history.  They  owe  their  chief  eminence  leas  to  originality 
of  thought  than  to  adequate  interpretation  of  tho  needs  of  a  new  nation 
and  their  universality  of  application  to  the  problems  of  our  civilization. 

Coincident  with,  and  consequent  to,  this  magnificent  first  cycle  in 
our  intelleciufll  evolution  came  the  second  era,  stretching  approximately 
from  1830  until  1861.  There  is  no  era  in  American  history,  in  relation 
to  the  state  of  culture  and  the  feelings  of  class  consciousness  in  the 
Souths  which  has  been  so  crassly  misunderstood.  One  can  not  wholly 
blame  the  romantic  novelists  for  throwing  into  high  focus,  if  false  per- 
spective, the  aristocratic  and  oligarchic  features  of  Southern  life — the 
picturesque  and  romantic  survival  upon  American  soil  of  a  belated 
feudalism.  These  were  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  phases  of  Southern 
life,  ready  made  to  the  hands  of  the  fictive  artist;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  people  still  innocently  think  of  the  War  between  the  States  aa 
simply  a  struggle  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  a  clash  of  tho  ideals  of  the 
Lees  of  Virginia  with  the  ideals  of  the  Adamses  of  Massachusetts. 

There  is  falsehood— and,  I  think,  vicious  falsehood — in  this  seduo- 
tive  but  distorted  picture.  Recent  economic  investigations  conclusively 
demonstrate  that  life  in  the  rural  South  in  antebellum  days  was  demo- 
cratic, and  that  the  political  leaders  owed  their  selection  not  to  a  landed 
aristocracy  but  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  There  is  need  for 
clearer  thinking  and  a  truer  perspective  upon  this  sociological  phase 
of  our  development,  A  State  which  gave  two  men  to  the  Presidency 
prior  to  1860,  one  bom  in  a  log  cabin,  the  other  in  a  log  house,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  war  a  third,  bom  in  an  attic  in  this  town,  can  not  with 
any  semblance  of  reason  preen  itself  upon  the  grasping  leadership  of  « 
landed  aristocracy,  Tho  aristocracy  of  leadership  in  the  South  was  an 
aristocracy  not  of  birth  but  of  merit;  not  of  blood,  but  of  sheer,  fe''^'»s»^ 
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achievement.  The  trulj  tjpical  home  of  the  South  was  not  a  MoDticell6 
or  an  Arlington,  but  a  simple  four  room  house,  the  home  of  a  homo- 
geneous and  pure  blooded  people,  breeding  the  democratic  ideals  of  a 
Macon  and  a  Vance. 

The  leaders  came  from  all  classes  of  the  people,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor  alike.  But  the  vital  deficiency  in  the  situation^  it  must  be 
clearly  indicated,  was  that  whilst  all  classes  furnished  leaders  the  aristo- 
cratic, semi-oligarchic  class,  of  lordly  leisure  and  patriarchal  dignity^ 
reveled  in  a  monopoly  of  culture,  the  great  middle  class,  the  structural 
and  preponderant  element  of  the  population,  remaining  submerged  in  a 
twilight  of  sectionalisio,  provinciality,  and  obscured  vision. 

History  confirms  the  familiar  theory  that  epoch-making  movements 
in  industrial  prosperity  are  contemporaneous  with  a  quickening^  of  the 
national  life  and  a  vitalization  of  the  inleUectual  resources.  We  should 
expect  in  the  antebellum  South  an  era  of  fertility  in  inventiveness  and 
power  in  imaginative  creativeness  during  the  great  industrial  era  sub- 
sequent to  1830,  New  England  responded  nobly  to  the  economic  quick- 
ening of  the  national  life  with  the  classic  and  permanent  monuments 
of  American  literature,  the  works  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Wliittier, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  Holmes.  What  explanation  shall  we  give 
of  the  dearth  of  literary  productivity  in  the  South  during  tlie  same 
period  ? 

In  the  South  a  local  exigency  of  supreme  significance  effectually  di- 
verted the  genius  of  our  people  from  the  library  to  the  rostrum,  from 
the  study  to  the  forum.  Within  the  body  politic  was  encysted,  like 
extraneous  metal  in  irritated  flesh,  the  vexing  problem  of  the  negro 
and  his  destiny.  The  need  of  the  hour,  the  subconscious  pressure  for  a 
vindication  of  her  position  on  constitutional  grounds,  summoned  the 
South's  great  orators  and  supreme  debaters.  In  this  era  of  secret  in- 
trospection yet  passionate  public  defense,  literature  was  thrust  into  the 
background  by  the  clamorous  dominance  of  orator  and  statesman.  The 
spoken  word  came  to  exercise  a  relentless  tyranny  over  the  written 
word — a  tyranny,  let  me  forcibly  remind  you,  which  perseveres  in  the 
South  to  this  very  day.  The  superhuman  effort  to  safeguard  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people  left  little  time  for  the  intensive  study  so  in- 
dispensable for  the  production  and  publication  of  a  body  of  great  litera- 
ture. 

The  error  of  historians  in  afiirming  that  literary  culture  found  no 
lodgment  in  the  antebellum  South  is  one  of  the  grave  errors  which  only 
the  documentary  facts  of  the  era  will  effectually  combat.  I  have  more 
than  once  tnkcn  occasion  to  point  out  the  obstacles  which  militated 
then — ^and  which  in  considerable  measure  militate  today — against  wide- 
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spread  preoccupation  with  literature  and  the  ol>ligations  of  creative 
scholarsbip.  The  people,  an  agricultural  class,  were  widely  ecattered* 
There  were  no  great  cosmopolitan  cities  to  serve  as  centers  of  literary 
activity  and  forges  of  creative  workmanship.  In  the  South  there  were 
no  great  publishing  houses  which  by  their  very  existence  furnish  a  pei^ 
peLual  incentive  to  productivity  and  publication.  The  political  exi- 
gency of  the  hour,  the  ambition  of  the  Southerner  to  maintain  that 
political  eminence  which  he  had  already  so  effectually  established,  mo- 
nopolized the  supply  of  dynamic  literary  force.  If  the  Southerner, 
conservative  to  the  backbone,  neglected  the  native  authors,  it  was  bo- 
cause  of  his  absorption  in  the  reading  of  the  great  classics  of  English 
and  Continental  literature.  In  his  recent  book,  **The  House  of  Harper,** 
Mr.  J.  Henry  Haq^er  tells  of  the  vast  quantity  of  books,  especially  im- 
portant publications  of  standard  literary  works,  sold  by  his  firm  to 
Southern  book  buyers  in  the  antebellum  period*  Another  New  York 
publisher  acknowledges  that  his  coalliest  invoices  of  European  litera- 
ture went  **to  the  old  mansions  on  the  banks  of  the  James  and  tho 
Savannah  and  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi."  In  the  recently  published 
account  of  the  publishing  firm  of  the  Putnams,  established  by  his  father. 
Dr.  Greorge  Haven  Putnam  tells  of  the  great  shiprncuis  of  standard 
literary  works  to  the  South,  notably  to  New  Orleans,  before  the  war- 
greater  then,  says  he  most  significantly,  than  they  have  ever  been  since, 
"Nothing  could  be  more  remarkable,"  says  Joseph  LeConte  in  hia  Auto- 
biography, "than  the  wide  reading,  the  deep  reflection,  the  refined  cul- 
ture, and  the  originality  of  thought  and  observation  of  the  Southern 
planters;  and  yet  the  idea  of  publication  never  entered  their  heads."" 

Following  the  War  between  the  States,  that  tragic  crisis  when  the 
South  in  the  dimness  of  anguish  beheld  the  loss  of  wealth,  the  abolition 
of  prosperity,  the  violation  of  the  very  sanctities  of  her  civilization, 
this  people  sternly  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  repairing  those  fallen 
fortunes  and  restoring  that  fair  civilization  upon  broader  and  more 
universal  outlines.  The  history  of  that  titanic  economic  stniggle  is  so 
integral  a  part  of  the  life  of  those  in  my  hearing  that  I  shall  dispense 
with  its  resumption.  From  the  side  of  cultural  value,  *it'is  sulSicient  to 
point  out  two  clearly  marked  phases  in  the  resurgence  of  the  postbellum 
South. 

First*  the  South  has  devoted  her  utmost  energies  to  the  rebuilding  of 
a  civin7:atioti  economically  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  civil  war.  This 
she  has  triumphantly  begun ;  and  today  the  new  Soutb  moves  without 
restraint  and  with  propulsive  impetus  along  ihe  path  of  normal  indus- 
trial and  economic  progress.  The  primal  and  distinctive  characteristic 
of  this  prospority  is  its  universal  diffusion — the  emergence  of  tbe  avei^ 
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«^  ntati  from  the  pre»uiv  of  ecooomie  necegaitT  and  tb<^  blight  of  At- 
rMtied  cultural  cleveloinimit.  The  way  baa  been  eleared^  econoinicalljr^ 
for  the  future  rapprockmnent  of  culture  and  oofnmercialiain.  The  most 
briiUajit  social  study  eTor  written  by  a  North  Caroliniaiiy  imder  the 
title  **Cultur©  and  ConuiiercialiAm/'  outlining  a  rutional  basis  for  thd 
reoonciliatiou  of  theaa  tiro  great  forces  in  the  future  eyolation  of  our 
commonwealth^  is  the  work  of  that  clear  thinker  and  polished  speaker* 
Edward  K.  Graham. 

Following,  if  virtually  coincident  with,  the  economic  reatoration  of 
the  fallen  South^  the  disestablishment  of  an  indindualistic  democracy 
and  a  pervaidvely  Mgricultural  industry  by  a  communistic  democracy 
and  a  fully  diversified  industrial  life,  has  proceeded  the  tremendous  edu- 
cational crusade  of  our  period.  The  keynote  of  that  splendid  crusade 
may  be  found  in  the  words  of  Pasteur,  noblest  exemplar  of  modeni 
civilization :  ''Democracy  is  that  order  in  the  State  which  pertnita  each 
individual  to  put  forth  his  utmost  effort."  The  Southern  people  have 
aeoeptcd  with  nu  almost  fatalistic  optimism  the  doctrine  of  Socrates 
tkat  knowledge  will  lead  to  right  ami  useful  action  and  conduct.  Here 
in  our  midst  was  a  vast,  untrained  democratic  mass  of  people,  destined 
for  leaderahip,  but  educationally  untrained  to  meet  its  obligations.  Un- 
hesitatingly the  South  recognized  the  "common  man  as  the  truest  aaeet 
of  dennxsracy,"  and  determined  to  educate  that  precious  common  man 
to  the  tasks  of  leadership  in  all  the  avenues  of  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. The  educational  leaders  of  the  South  of  today  recognize  in  uni- 
versal education  the  supreme  potential  force  in  the  moulding  of  national 
clmractor,  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  intellectual,  literary,  sjkA 
cultural  awakening  of  the  future. 

**Great  is  the  good  fortune  of  a  State,"  says  Aristotle,  *'in  which  the 
citizens  have  a  moderate  and  sufficient  prosperity."  Fortunate  then  is 
this  old  Coramouwcalth  of  Korth  Carolina,  poor  in  millionaires,  Vut 
rarely  rich  in  the  diffusion  of  a  "moderate  and  suificient  prosperity.*'  It 
is  nmtter  of  experience,  Aristotle  has  elsewhere  observed,  that  happiness 
is  "more  often  found  with  those  who  are  most  highly  cultivated  in  their 
mind  nnd  in  their  character  and  have  only  a  moderate  share  of  external 
goods,  than  among  those  who  posaesa  external  goods  to  a  useless  extent 
but  are  deficient  in  higher  qualities  "  If  Aristotle  be  right  in  his  lesaon, 
drawn  from  human  experience,  North  Carolina  posaessee  in  preeminent 
degree  one  of  the  indispensable  prerequisites  to  happiness — a  moderate 
prosperity.  Does  she  still  await  the  acquisition  of  that  equally  valtiafala 
assets  the  highest  intellectual  culture? 

"Art,"  says  the  great  Spanish  novelist,  Palacio^VaMea,  "ba  neecaoaiy 
outoome  of  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity  attained  by  eonntriea  wli«ei 
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man,  having  overcome  tlie  obstacles  whieli  were  opposed  to  his  sub- 
sistence, recovered  from  his  fatigue  and  enjoyed  life  quietly."  We  in 
the  South  have  overcome  the  ohatacles  opposed  to  material  subsistence; 
we  have  established  the  regime  of  a  perfe-ct  democracy;  have  formulated 
and  are  striving  to  realize  the  millennial  dream  of  universal  education. 
We  have  passed  strenuously  into  the  iron  age  of  economic  prosperity, 
idealistically  into  the  silver  age  of  educational  optimism-  We  stand 
today  at  the  portals  of  the  golden  age  of  culture.  In  our  time  we  have 
seen  the  ideals  of  our  civilization  shift  from  symbol  to  symbol.  The 
symbols  of  the  first  era  were  the  bench,  the  bar^  and  the  manor;  of  the 
antebellum  era,  the  rostrum  and  the  forum ;  of  the  recent  era,  the  school- 
house  and  the  academy,  the  college  and  the  university.  Is  the  time  far 
distant  when  the  symbols  of  our  civilization  shall  become  the  shrines  of 
culture,  of  literature,  and  of  art  I 

Certain  modem  thinkers  have  advanced  the  doctrine  that  democracy 
b  not  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  the  development  of  art  and  the  ripening 
of  the  fruits  of  culture.  De  Tocqueville  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
very  structure  of  a  democratic  society  is  unsuited  to  meditation  and 
inimical  to  it.  In  the  words  of  Frederic  Harrison,  "vast  numbers  and 
the  passion  for  equality  tend  to  low  averages  in  thought,  in  manners, 
and  in  public  opinion,  which  the  zeal  of  the  devoted  minority  tends 
gradually  to  raise  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and  conduct."  These 
pessimistic  observations  come  to  us  from  England  and  Europe,  the 
centers  of  culture  of  world-civilization.  But  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
in  defense  of  democracy,  that  these  strictures  apply  almost  exclusively 
to  the  pioneer  phases  of  democracy.  "Then  the  struggle  and  pressure 
for  power  and  for  gain,  the  unending  tumult  which  accompanies  the 
task  of  economic  and  political  organization,  and  the  practical  interpre- 
tation of  underlying  formulas  and  principles,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of 
the  conditions  of  life,  all  unite  to  compel  the  attention  outward,  and  to 
make  refieetion  an  impossible  luxury.''  The  simple  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  equality  tends  to  foster  the  delusion  that  any  man  is  fit  for  any  task, 
and  breeds  a  certain  contempt  for  special  knowledge,  refined  culture, 
and  expert  literary  skill.  "But  after  a  democratic  state  of  society  has 
established  itself,  and  traditions  have  become  fixed,''  says  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  "there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  reflection  and  medita- 
tion will  not  take  and  hold  the  commanding  place  among  civilized  men." 
Intellectual  vigor  and  dominance  tread  hard  upon  the  heels  of  wealth 
and  commercial  supremacy. 

As  I  study  this  democracy  of  oura  through  the  variegated  vicissitudes 
of  its  evolution,  I  see  in  it  two  supreme  streams  of  tendency  which  give 
rich  promise  for  a  great  literary  and  cultural  awakening.     Contrary  to 
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the  current  eoliTentioiialisin  that  the  primal  instinct  of  tlie  American 
if  love  of  money,  I  am  coDrinced  that  our  legacy  from  a  century  of 
pioneers  is  a  paaaaon  for  sueceasiul  self-expression^  for  efficiency^  and 
for  creuiive  eonqueil 

Again,  contrary  to  convention,  I  am  convinced  that  the  American  race 
18  not  merely  a  race  of  getters  and  spenders,  but  the  moat  imaginative 
of  itU  races,  on  a  grandiose  and  colossal  scale.  That  imagination  which 
inspired  Sir  Walter  Halcigh  to  dispatch  expedition  after  expedition  to 
fabled  Koanoke  symbolized  the  soaring  imagination  of  the  sturdy  Eliza- 
bethans of  the  spacious  days  of  Marlowe,  Milton,  Spenser,  and  Shake- 
fpeare.  In  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  sons  of  these  stalwart  £ngliah- 
men  have  lost  none  of  their  ancient  power  to  dream  dreams,  to  see 
viflioijfl,  and  to  give  firm  base  to  their  castles  in  the  air. 

It  was  creative  imagination  which  spurred  Richard  Henderson, 
Daniel  Boone^  and  George  Rogers  Clark  across  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains in  their  arduous  labors  to  win  the  imperial  domain  of  Kentucky 
and  to  secure  the  Great  Northwest  to  the  American  nation.  It  waa 
prophetic  imagination  which  inspired  the  men  of  Mecklenburg  to  speak 
for  American  liberty  in  May,  1775.  It  was  martial  imagination  which 
drove  the  South  to  fight  for  constitutional  freedom  in  the  supreme  crisis 
of  the  Kepuhlic.  It  was  cosmic  imagination  which  inspired  the  Ameri- 
can engineera  in  the  epic  construction  of  the  Panama  CanaL  It  was 
inventive  iniRginafiou  which  inspired  Edison  to  incandescent  world- 
illuminatton,  which  enabled  the  Wright  brothers  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  a  new  realm — the  domain  of  the  air.  It  waa  the  pioneering  imagina- 
tion which  sent  Penry  upon  that  frozen,  trackless  journey  T?hich  ended 
in  the  pole.  Let  but  that  same  colossal  and  grandiose  imagination  be 
dedirated  to  the  service  of  literature  and  we  shall  have  upon  American 
soil  the  supreme  imaginative  artists  of  the  world. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  North  Carolina  in  the  possession  of  the  stuff  out 
of  which  true  literature  is  created,  ready  to  the  creative  hand  of  the 
imaginative  artist. 

Otir  history  is  charged  with  picturesque  beauty  and  redolent  of  ro- 
mantic charm.  What  themes  for  the  great  imaginative  artist  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  story  of  the  birth,  baptism,  and  mystic  disappearance  of  the 
While  Fawn  of  Rojinoke;  the  romantic  fable  of  the  Lost  Colony j  the 
arduous  voyages  to  Pamlico  of  R«leigh*s  ardent  adventurers;  the  tragic 
vaudrrings  of  De  GrafTcnried  and  the  Swiss  Palatines,  the  social 
mirations  of  Huguenots,  Moravians,  and  Scotch  Covenanters!  What 
groat  social  drnmas  lie  inchoate  in  the  tragic  epic  of  Reconstruction, 
the  rast  CamidU  Uumaim  stretching  from  1S60  until  this  hour! 
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Eesponsive  to  the  art  of  the  biographer  are  the  lives  of  our  leader*^ — 
William  Richardson  Davie,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  an  age  of  great  M 
men;  the  true  Leatherstocking,  Daniel  Boone,  whose  definitive  biography  ■ 
yet  remains  unwritten;  the  jurist-pioneer,  Riehard  nenderson,  described 
by  one  of  his  contemporaries  as  "one  of  the  most  eccentric  geniuses  in 
America,  and  perhaps  in  the  world*';  James  Johnston  Pettigrew,  the 
most  versatile  and  brilliant  figure  in  our  annals;  thai  great  tribune  of 
the  people,  Zebulon  Baird  Vance;  and  many  other  classic  exemplars  of 
our  native  genius.  ■ 

Before  the  critic  of  literature,  as  well,  lies  the  unaccomplished  task  f 
of  making  manifest  the  contributions  of  our  native  authors  to  imagina- 
tive literature.  If  literature  has  hitherto  held  an  inferior  place  in  our 
life,  it  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  lack  of  that  "acute  and  mature 
criticism"  which  Henry  James  posits  as  the  prime  requisite  for  the  fuU 
appreciation  of  literature.  We  await  the  critical  work  of  highly  trained 
craftsmen  to  reveal  to  us  these  buried  treasures,  to  appreciate  their  sig- 
nificance and  to  appraise  their  worth. 

As  I  look  about  me  and  observe  the  signs  of  intellectual  awakening, 
the  forces  setting  irresistibly  toward  the  creation  of  a  real  literature 
in  our  midst,  I  feel  the  thrill  and  the  hope  of  splendid  future  accomplish- 
ment. Societies  of  every  sort  are  devoting  their  best  energies  to  restor- 
ing the  traditions  and  glories  of  our  native  history  to  public  recognition 
and  prestige.  The  ^orth  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  dedicated 
primarily  to  all  causes  in  the  interest  of  our  history,  both  local  and 
national,  is  properly  achieving  its  initial  function  in  collecting  and 
rendering  accessible  to  historical  students  the  crude  material  out  of 
which  history  is  made. 

While  numerous  forces  are  thus  at  work,  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
rational  pride  in  our  State,  what  do  we  find  in  the  domain  of  letters! 
Has  literature  gone  hand  in  hand  with  history  in  the  intellectual  awak- 
ening of  the  hour?  Historical  investigation,  monument  building,  the 
marking  of  historic  sites,  the  writing  of  historical  works,  all  minister 
to  the  glory  of  history.  May  I  beg,  however,  here  in  the  capital  of  this 
commonwealth,  to  advance  the  strange  and  novel  idea  that  literature  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  history  The  literature  of  North  Carolina  is 
an  unforgettable  part  of  the  history  of  North  Carolina.  Literature  not 
only  is  history — it  makes  history.  Literature  is  national  and  interna- 
tional autobiography,  sine©  it  is  "the  presentation  of  civilization  in 
its  best  products,  its  most  significant  momentd"  sublimated  and  illumi- 
nated with  the  highest  literary  brilliancy.  If  history  is  in  some  sens© 
the  biography  of  great  men  and  great  women,  in  a  ^^^  ^^si^^ps^  w&aiek 
literature  is  the  autobiography  of  a  nation's  U^e,  ideala    ^^^  ^^'^vv^- 
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In  history,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  are  now  BBctionallj  arff* 
conscious,  and  fast  becoming  nationally  self-conscious  in  the  higiieci 
and  beat  sense  of  the  term.  But  it  is  a  facl^  as  lamentable  ag  it  is  actual, 
that  little  attempt  has  been  made,  thus  far,  to  foster  or  develop  the  spirit 
of  literature  in  our  midst.  This  year^  thanks  to  our  crescent  literary 
spiriti  we  make  a  notable  beginning  in  the  presence  of  our  two  distJB- 
guished  guests,  Edwin  Markham  and  Walter  Page.  Until  now,  barring 
the  fortuitous  annual  conferring  of  an  honor  to  literary  achievement, 
conceived  by  a  patriotic  woman,  this  society,  which  beara  bo  proudly 
the  word  liieranj  as  the  co-equal  with  historical  in  its  title,  has  paid 
all  its  court,  not  to  literature,  but  to  history,  I  were  recreant  to  all  my 
instincts  did  I  not  here  lay  a  lance  in  rest  in  behalf  of  literature.  I 
would  sound  the  clarion  call  of  a  living  poet — 

Come!  Let  ua  I&7  a  crazy  lance  In  rest. 
And  tilt  at  windmills  under  the  wild  sky! 
For  who  would  live  bo  petty  and  unblest 
That  dare  not  tilt  at  something  ere  he  die. 
Rather  than,  screened  hy  safe  majority. 
Preserve  hta  little  life  to  little  ends. 
And  never  ridse  a  rebel  battlecry! 

I  never  think  of  the  literature  of  my  native  State  that  I  do  not  recall 
the  classic  lines  of  that  famous  bard  of  our  sister  Carolina,  J,  Gordon 
Coogler : 

Alas  for  the  South!  Her  books  have  grown  fewer; 

She  never  was  much  given  to  literature. 

Blink  it  as  we  may,  it  must  be  frankly  acknowledged  that,  in  cultural 
accomplishment  and  literary  supremacy,  the  North  Carolina  of  the  past 
does  not  fill  in  the  history  of  American  literature  anything  like  the  rela- 
tive space  which  she  covers,  geographically,  upon  the  American  conti- 
nent. Few  of  our  native  writers  have  succeeded  in  waking  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  national  consciousness,  or  reached  out  to  the  larger  recom- 
penses of  international  renown.  Upon  one  occasion  William  Gaston,  in 
reply  to  some  defamer,  proudly  declared  that  North  Carolina  was  a 
plain  and  a  slow  State,  and  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  long  before  she 
exchanged  that  reputation  for  a  more  equivocal  characterization.  Gas> 
ton  here  struck  the  keynote  of  tliis  old  commonwealth — its  rugged  vir- 
tues of  democracy  and  a  wise  conservatism,  its  dread  of  novelty,  its 
scorn  of  the  pretentious,  its  ineradicable  passion  for  sincerity,  so  lacon- 
ically embodied  in  the  State  motto,  esse  quam  videri.  Whilst  I^orth 
Carolina  revels  in  all  the  homely  virtues  of  a  rugged  democracy,  yet  her 
past  literary  history,  with  its  record  for  honorable  achievement  and 
sound  ability,  has  been  in  no  sense  commeuF  ^th  her  political  and 
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martial  history,  whicJi  has  been  national  in  its  significance,  continental 
in  its  scope. 

My  high  hope  for  the  future  of  our  literaiy  and  cultural  development 
finds  its  firm  justification  in  the  striking  figures  and  potent  forces  which 
have  bc?€u  at  work  in  uur  midst  during  the  last  decade.  Any  State  in 
the  Union,  I  altimi,  might  well  be  proud  of  an  honor  roll  which  numbers 
such  names,  in  history  and  biography,  as  Hannis  Taylor,  Battle,  Ashe, 
Alderman,  Basset t,  Haywood,  Cheshire,  Raper,  Hamilton,  Nash,  Boyd, 
Connor,  and  Poe;  nor  can  I  omit  mention  of  the  Biographical  History 
of  North  Carolina,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Weeks,  and  his  collection  of 
North  Caroliniana,  which  confers  distinction  upon  the  State  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  the  Hall  of  History,  fostered  by  Colonel  Olds,  whose 
enlightened  unselfishness  deserves  official  recognition  at  the  hanHs  of 
the  State. 

In  literature  as  distinguished  from  history,  for  the  recent  past  and  the 
present,  there  is  a  roll  of  honor  full  of  distinction  £tnd  of  genuine  prom- 
ise for  a  greater  future— including  such  names  as  O.  Henry,  McNeill, 
Boner,  Christian  Reid.  Avery,  Stockard,  Sledd,  A3phonso  Smith,  Mims, 
Home,  Waller  Page,  Margaret  Busbee  Shipp,  and  Thomas  Dixou.  Nor 
should  one  forget  to  mention  the  invaluable  Lihrarif  of  Sauthem  Litera- 
ture, tho  source  book  for  the  future  study  of  Southdm  literary  genius; 
and  the  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  careful  preciti  of  the 
multifarious  activities  of  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Republic. 
Remembering  the  words  of  De  Tocqueville,  who  attributed  the  **singular 
prosperity  and  growing  strength  of  the  American  people"  to  the  superi- 
ority of  their  women,  I  think  of  the  nnmerous  Woman*a  Clubs  of  the 
State,  devoted  in  part — though  not  always,  I  fear,  with  directed  in- 
lensiveness — to  the  study  of  literature.  I  think  of  that  admirable  pub- 
lication, national  in  importance,  which  has  recently  celebrated  its  first 
decennial  of  invaluable  service  as  agent  of  culture,  the  Sotdh  Atlantic 
Quarterly;  and  of  a  local  publication,  already  of  far  more  than  local 
repute,  which  has  performed  with  conspicuous  ability  tho  indispensable 
service  of  acquainting  the  people  of  this  and  other  States  with  the  liter- 
ary activities  of  our  people,  the  North  Carolina  Review, 

In  the  face  of  such  an  effioresccnce  of  literary  talent  and  genius,  I 
can  no  longer  share  in  the  mournful  threnody  of  Coogler.  I  can,  how- 
ever, make  quite  luminous  the  fact  that  this  fine  mass  of  literary  ac- 
complishment owes  singularly  little  to  incentive  funiished  by  the  State 
itself.  It  is  true  that  we  can  legislate  history  into  existence — we  have 
done  it  here  in  North  Carolina.  Wo  can  not  It^gisla^*^  literature  into 
existence.  It  must  flower  up  out  of  a  rooiaae  of  hidden  bca.wi^^'w^.^^^'^'^*- 
a  Boil  of  native  appreciation  and  spontaneoua  prai^* 
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people  realized  the  value  of  literature,  its  tremendous  power  ta  promote 
culture,  to  widen  horizons,  to  advance  civilization,  we  should  be  all  tha 
more  ready  to  give  it  our  immediate  and  efficient  aid.  Ibsen  and 
Bjomson  projected  little  Norway  into  the  focus  of  international  renown; 
Sweden  was  well-nigh  forgotten  by  the  world  until  the  advent  of  Strind- 
berg,  Illust rations  multiply  spontaneously.  The  novelist  is  the  maker 
of  history  in  ihe  double  sense — that  he  projects  authentic  picturea  of 
life  already  lived,  and  directs  the  course  of  events  in  accordance  with 
the  ideals  which  he  embodies.  The  poet  is  the  Interpreter  and  the  Seer, 
whose  winged  words  inspire  the  soul  and  become  the  mainspring  of 
action.  We  are  truly  fortunate  to  have  with  us  this  year  the  man  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  since  Walt  Whitman  to  realize  in  song 
the  vast  democratic  ideals  and  visions  of  America — Edwin  Markham. 

To  literature,  then,  let  us  turn  our  attention  in  the  next  great  era  of 
cultural  development  in  our  commonwealth.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
celebrate  the  historical  traditions  of  our  State  in  monuments  of  marble 
and  of  bronze.  It  is  significant  of  the  larger  vision  of  our  educational 
era  that  two  great  memorials  have  been  or  will  be  erected  to  the  educa- 
tional statesmen  of  our  time,  the  true  patriot,  Charles  Mclver,  and  the 
high-keyed,  idealistic  statesman,  Charles  AycocL  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  thus  far  our  men  and  women  of  letters  await  in  vain  th© 
recogaition  of  the  universities  and  the  colleges,  the  appreciative  atten- 
tion of  the  scholar,  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  public.  Where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.  If  the  day  is  ever  to  come  when 
the  author,  the  literator,  is  to  share  with  minister,  statesman,  educator, 
warrior,  and  industrial  leader,  the  reward  of  merit,  the  meed  of  praiao, 
the  honor  of  recognition,  and  the  statue  of  renown,  it  must  be  because 
we  have  joined  together  with  enthusiasm  and  the  true  spirit  of  service, 
to  inaugurate  the  next  step  demanded  in  our  rapidly  evolving  civiliza- 
tion— a  Crusade  for  Culture. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  the  literature  of  our  State  and  of  the 
South,  let  us  not  forget  the  blighting  dangers  of  arrogant  sectionalism. 
The  literature  of  a  homogeneous  people,  the  purest  section  of  the  Anglo> 
Saxon  race  still  surviving  upon  the  globe,  will  inevitably  reflect  the 
ideals,  the  passions,  and  the  life  of  that  people.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
sectionalism,  with  its  devastating  self-sufficiency,  to  the  healthy  virtues 
of  a  sane  provincialism.  But  in  this  era  in  world  civilization  I  would 
beg  to  remind  you  that  the  master  word  which  strikes  the  pitch  of  the 
art  of  the  future  is  Internationalism.  If  our  literature  is  to  represent 
the  best  that  is  thought  and  felt  in  the  world  today  it  must  be  sur- 
charged with  a  sense  of  human  solidarity.  ^larcus  Aurelius  said :  "The 
intelligence  of  the  universe  is  social."     We  profoundly  need  that  cul- 
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tural  and  apiritual  illumination  which  has  come  in  Europe  from  a 
Garlyle,  an  Ibsen  and  a  Meredith,  a  Taine,  a  Brandes  and  a  Brunetiere. 

We  shall  not  acquire  a  literature  trulj  auiochlhonous  in  character 
until  we  realize  the  supreme  criterioo  of  literature  as  set  forth  by  Paul 
Bourget :  that  there  ia  in  every  work  of  art  something  more  than  an 
esthetic  effort^  that  each  creation  is  almost  unconsciously  a  manifestation 
of  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  national  character,  tho 
specific  moment  of  history,  the  definite  climatic  condition*  We  shall 
not  acquire  a  literature  truly  international  in  character  until  we  realize 
the  ideal  of  art  as  defined  by  Stendhal,  "the  analysis  of  human  passions 
and  the  artistic  expression  of  those  passions,"  The  ideal  Southern 
writer,  says  that  great  Southern  genius,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  "must 
be  Southern  and  yet  cosmopolitan,  he  must  be  intensely  local  in  feeling 
but  utterly  unprejudiced  and  impartisan  as  to  opinions,  tradition  and 
sentiment*  Whenever  we  have  a  genuine  Southern  literature  it  will  be 
American  and  cosmopolitan  as  well.  Only  let  it  be  a  work  of  genius, 
and  it  will  take  all  sections  by  storm." 

Let  us  then  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  supreme  task  that  lies  before  us — 
the  realization,  through  individual  effort,  communion  of  spirit  and  in- 
tellectual sympathy,  of  the  republic  of  letters  in  the  commonwealth  of 
democracy. 
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In  the  whole  range  of  literature  there  b  nothing  more  sublime  inm 
the  incomparahle  riaion  of  Esekiol — the  valloy  of  the  dry  boiie&  **Ani 
he  set  ma  down  in  the  midat  of  the  Tallev  which  was  full  of  bonea,  and 
earned  me  to  pass  by  them,  rouud  ahout ;  and,  behold,  tbere  were  fcry 
many  in  the  open  valley;  and,  lo,  they  were  veiy  dry.  *  ♦  •  So  1 
prophesied  as  I  was  commanded ;  and  as  I  propheaied,  there  waa  a  noifle. 
and  behold  a  shaking^  and  the  bonee  came  together^  bone  to  hia  bona 
And  when  I  beheld,  lo,  the  sinews  and  deah  came  tipon  thcnx,  and  tha 
skin  covered  them  above;  but  there  waa  no  breath  in  them.  Then  said 
He  unto  me,  Prophe^  unto  the  wind,  prophejsy,  son  of  man,  and  lajr 
to  the  wind.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  Come  from  the  four  winda^  0 
breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  alain  that  they  may  live.  So  I  prophe- 
sied as  He  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  ther 
lived,  and  stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army." 

A  few  broad  strokes,  a  few  deft  touches,  here  and  there,  by  the  divineljr 
inspired  poet  and  prophet,  and  do  we  not  see  the  rapidly  cbang^^  pano- 
rama, as  it  passes  before  us?  First,  the  valley  of  desolation,  strewed 
with  sun-dried  and  sun-whitened  bones,  the  hills  about  it  barren  and 
rock  bound — no  living  thing  there;  then,  the  blooming  flowera,  the  stng- 
ing  birds,  the  spring  verdure  and  the  exceeding  great  army. 

Though  the  work  of  the  historian  as  he  deals  with  county  records  is 
very  small  compared  with  this  di\nne  revivification,  yet  it  is  the  same 
in  kind.  They,  these  records,  are,  after  all,  but  valleys  of  very  dry 
bones,  and  it  is  the  breathing  of  the  historian's  enlightened  but  restrained 
imagination  upon  them  that  clothes  them  with  sinews  and  flesh  and  life. 
They  touch  the  life  and  activities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  at 
nearly  every  point.  If  one  should  be  an  infant,  owning  property,  they 
show  the  appointment  of  a  guardian,  the  nature  of  his  property  and 
how  it  is  managed.  When  he  comes  of  age,  they  sliow  this  by  the  retom 
of  his  guardian  and  by  his  assessment  for  poll  tax.  The  tax  lists,  after 
the  Revolution,  as  well  as  the  deed  and  mortgage  books,  show  whether 
he  is  managing  his  property  well,  or  is  a  spendthrift.  If  we  wish  to 
know  whether  he  was  a  slaveholder,  the  tax  lists  will  show  that,  and 
also  the  number  of  these  slaves  between  twelve  and  fifty  years  of  ageu 
If  we  should  wish  to  know  hia  trade  or  profession,  sometimes  the  deed 
books  will  show  that,  from  his  designation  as  weaver,  hatter,  smith, 
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mercliant,  farmer,  doctor,  lawyer,  planter,  or  genlleitian.  If  he  was  an 
office  holder  the  courr.  records  will  show  that, — overseer  of  the  roads, 
constable,  deputy  sheriff,  sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  clerk  of  the  court, 
register  of  deeds,  colonel,  captain  or  lieutenant  of  militia,  whatever  he 
may  be,  they  will  show  it.  His  marriuge,  when  and  to  whom,  will  be 
found  among  the  marriage  bonds,  his  crimes  on  the  State  (lockets  and 
his  lawsuits  on  the  civil  dockets.  The  time  of  his  death  will  be  known 
from  the  appointment  of  his  administrator,  or  the  probate  of  his  will, 
and  quite  frequently  the  number  and  names  of  his  children,  as  well  as 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  property  he  leaves  to  thera. 

Of  course  this  assumes  that  all  the  records  have  been  preserved.  Un- 
fortunately what  from  fire,  loss,  moths  or  other  destructive  agencies, 
there  are  very  few  of  the  older  counties  which  have  perfect  records.  Yet 
these  very  blanks  stimulate  historical  investigation,  for  they  should  be 
accounted  for  in  some  way.  Using  Orange  County  as  an  illustration 
of  the  difficulties  here,  we  have  no  county  court  records  for  the  period 
extending  from  1766  to  1777,  eleven  very  active  years  in  the  political 
and  economic  development  of  the  county.  Now  McKerall,  Register  of 
the  county,  sworc  in  1835  (see  Jackson  v.  Commissioners,  1  Dev.  and 
Bat.  Law,  177),  that  the  records  of  the  county  were  buried  at  the  coming 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  February,  1781,  and  when  they  were  afterwards 
recovered  many  of  them  were  obliterated,  and  that  nothing,  to  that  time, 
had  happened  since  to  cause  the  destruction  of  any  of  these  records; 
yet  all  the  books  of  administrators'  accounts  from  1786  lo  1800  have 
been  lost.  When  we  ascertain  that  previous  to  1846  no  records  were 
kept  in  the  courthouse  but  remained  in  the  office  of  each  particular 
officeholder,  that  loss  is  also  accounted  for. 

But  the  view  that  I  have  been  taking  of  these  records  appeals  more 
to  tho  genealogist  and  biograj^her  tkan  to  the  historian,  and  there  is  a 
larger  view.  What  part  of  the  county  was  first  settled,  and  why?  What 
was  the  character  of  the  settlers,  their  religion,  their  educational  advan- 
tages and  their  political  outlook?  What  part  of  the  county,  after  its 
first  settlement,  most  attracted  immigration,  and  why?  Why  was  the 
county  seat  located  where  it  was,  and  who  was  principally  interested  in 
securing  that  location?  What  was  the  character  of  the  county  court, 
and  of  its  officers,  and  why  and  how  were  those  officers  appointed?  If 
there  were  different  races  among  the  settlers,  what  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  each  to  the  development  of  the  county?  What  was  the  daily  life 
of  the  people,  what  their  sports,  what  their  amusements?  What  inter- 
est did  they  take  in  public  affairs  and  how  did  they  manifest  v^*'^  ^^^>«i*^*  ^ 
crimes  were  most  prevalent  among  them,  and  why  1  Were  tb.«i'3^  ^"^"^^  ^^ 
or  peaceably  inclined  ?     From  what  race  ^twsA  ^^  ^saNwei^    -c»>^  ^ 
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crimintili^  mnA  whji  et  cetera,  AH  tbese  questions  and  manj  more  can 
be  answered  hj  yitnVizlng  tho  dry  bones  of  county  records  witb  a  glow* 
iDg  but  intelligent  imagination,  that  wbicb  is  able  to  reconstruct  and 
realize  the  past  and  its  actors,  and  make  them  live  again  on  the  pages 
of  history. 

Again,  it  may  be  that  hid  away  in  these  records  is  some  fact,  or  some 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fact,  which  will  throw  a  clear  light  upon 
an  obscure  or  controverted  point  in  our  history.  For  instance,  take 
Miss  Fries'  translation  of  the  Moravian  Records  and  their  allusion  to 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  as  an  illustration,  though  they  are  not 
strictly  county  records;  or,  the  ext,ract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Cane 
Creek  Quaker  Meeting  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds  at  Graham, 
which  shows  that  the  Regulators  were,  in  early  1776,  identified  with  the 
Loyalists  in  the  province;  or,  the  Superior  Court  records  in  Orange 
County  during  the  Regulator  trouble,  as  the  "event  speaking  through  its 
actors,"  and  many  other  instances  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Again  these  records  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  biographer.  There 
was  scarcely  a  prominent  man  in  the  Province  or  the  State  who  did  not 
figure  largely  upon  them.  If  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  most  of  them  were, 
we  can,  from  them,  form  some  estimate  of  the  extent  of  his  practice  and 
of  his  weight  and  influence  in  the  community.  If  he  was  a  planter  we 
can  ascertain  how  much  land  he  owned  and  how  many  slaves.  If  he 
was  a  merchant,  the  dockets  will  supply  some  indication  whether  he  had 
a  good  credit  and  if  he  was,  himself,  a  harsh  collector  from  his  own 
debtors.  If  he  was  a  court  officer,  for  instance  clerk,  his  personality  is 
apparent,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  all  of  his  records,  etc. 

Quite  frequently,  too,  traita  of  character  appear  in  unexpected  places^ 
traits  that  sometimes  cause  a  modification,  if  not  an  alteration,  in  one's 
previous  estimate  of  the  man. 

Again,  they  are  valuable  as  verifying  or  disproving  tradition.  Every 
student  of  history  knows  that,  quite  often,  tradition  is  but  thousand 
tongued  rumor  transferred  from  the  past  to  the  present,  and,  as  rumor 
deals  almost  wholly  with  the  bizarre,  the  unusual,  the  exciting,  tradi- 
tion carries  with  it  much  of  the  scandal  and  evil  speaking  of  the  past. 
The  evil  that  men  are  thought  to  do  lives  after  them,  as  well  aa  that 
they  do.  Remembering  this  the  historian  has  a  difficult  problem  in 
determining  how  much  of  tradition  is  false  and  how  much  is  true.  If 
he  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  springs  of 
human  action,  a  thorough  examination  of  these  county  records  will  often 
direct  him  to  a  correct  conclusion.  Let  me  give  two  illustrations  of  this* 
In  the  first  the  record  refutes  the  tradition ;  in  the  other  it  sustains  it. 
Tradition  charges  Edmund  Fa  ith  havinir  V»erome  rich  from  iU^ 
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gal  fees  extorte<i  from  the  people  while  he  held  a  public  office.  The 
record  shows  that  he,  while  he  lived  in  North  CaroliDa,  held  but  one 
county  oiSce — Register  of  Deeds  for  Orange  County, — and  he  held  thai 
for  five  years  and  six  months,  not  doing  the  work  of  the  office  himself 
but  having  a  deputy  who  was  compensated  from  the  income  of  the  office. 
We  have  a  record  of  every  deed,  or  paper  of  like  kind,  probated  during 
that  period,  and  assuming  that  all  the  deeds  probated  were  registered, 
which  is  not  a  fact,  and  allowing  six  shillings  for  each  deed,  the  charge 
that  was  made,  the  total  gross  income  of  the  office  for  ^ve  years  and  six 
months  was  a  little  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds 
sterling,  and  from  this  his  deputy,  James  Watson,  must  be  paid.  So, 
allowing  everything  to  the  purchasing  power  of  money  at  that  day  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  now,  it  is  proven  that  the  tradition  is  false. 

There  are  many  traditions  about  Colonel  William  Shepperd,  but  I 
will  deal  with  one  only.  He  is  said  to  have  been  small  and  thin,  but 
active  and  wiry  as  a  oat.  He  was  also  blind  of  one  eye,  and,  when  occa- 
sion demanded  it,  would  fight  anything  or  anybody  with  zest  and  eager- 
ness,— generally  with  entire  success.  One  of  his  fights  was  with  Jeaso 
Benton,  the  father  of  Thomas  Hart,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  beat  Benton, 
though  he  was  a  much  larger  man,  very  severely.  Now  turning  to  the 
records,  we  find  that  the  two  men  were,  about  that  time,  indicted  for  an 
affray,  and  both  were  convicted.  Benton  then  brought  an  action  against 
Shepperd  for  the  assault,  and  recovered  fifty  pounds,  which  he  (Benton) 
afterwards  donated  to  the  Hillsboro  Academy.  Shepperd  also  took  a 
hand  in  the  further  proceedings,  had  Benton  indicted  for  perjury  and 
sued  him  for  slander,  and  !osl  in  both  instances.  So  here  the  tradition 
is  true. 

Finally,  there  is  a  still  broader  view  to  take  of  these  old  county  records. 
The  counties  are,  after  all,  but  parts  of  the  State  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  only  imaginary  lines.  He  who  is  to  write  the  history  of 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  must  be  familiar  with  them  if  his  story 
18  to  be  true  and  full  These  people,  as  individuals,  in  some  form  or 
other  make  their  marks,  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  these  records,  marka 
which  are  sometimes  pregnant  with  meaning  to  the  intelligent  investiga- 
tor. Hints  there  are,  here  and  there,  to  the  skilful  interpreter,  of  their 
manner  of  life,  of  their  habit  of  thought  and  of  their  social,  economic 
and  political  development:  and  he  who  is  not  content  to  deal  only  with 
the  surface  of  things  but  wishes  to  get  at  their  heart  can  not  disregard 
them  without  being  false  to  his  own  high  calling — as  interpreter  of  the 
people  to  the  people. 
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VkrPn  MHAII  NT  ONAiUM  L.  CoOlt,  MCTOIK  TMB  BTATB  LaTEBABT  ASn> 

AMoouTSOir.  DwiBicBn  4.  1912. 


Mr,  N nail's  itilDmating  pnpor  tbowa  without  doubt  that  aor  countj 
itNHinlii  Nrn  rinh  in  mnttcr  diractl.v  valuable  to  those  who  are  mterealed 
tu  piirrlv  Ion  1  '  Ihii  I  am  inti^rt*«ted  in  these  refsordb  fcnr  Isf^er 

fiiiiuia  tlinit  K^li  nirrrly  coticerti  th«  purely  locaL     To  om  tkt 

ittOfinU  of  Kiiioolii^  Mtvk!'  urf;,  ttowan  and  neighboring  counties  luTe 
\\m*  pHi)<'tpn1  t   ir.n  uifivnnnriim  I  possess  relating  to  thb 

fHlufAlionali  niihi>  -    f^'U^,  ^tocinl,  aud  political  life  of  tbe  peofile 

«if  Ik*  iniddki  aM^ltoti  of  r1i<«  Stat^p  MpwiallT  th^  German  peopla  and 
iMr  oootrilmtloil  K»  <mr  North  Carolina  lif^.     In  tlie  oonnty 
«f  iImI  tMlilMi  I  tlid  Uita  of  books  which  individual  men  &nd 
Ka<l  in  lK«ar  poaaaaaitin  at  tbe  time  of  tkeir  doatliy  lists  of  ihrnr 
f^imiuii^  lista  of  tko  tftioftia  aoU  in  tlio  slnrea^  mitaeiei  o£ 
<«Mt^r^f  intti  Utt^itm  ^mtkt&n  ud  pannti^  ViUs  for  tnitioB  wkick 
OiNk  ibik  Mililom  tutiKlil  in  tlio  arlKM^a,  lotai^wicea  to  the 
of  \h$  fito^  rumpti^  billa  liowint:  tbe  pajoHBt  «f  ^ 
mUi^^  infolnalile  data  reltlinf  lo  sla^^rrr, 

kit  c^tnWh^  ^  wiAifiJwalB  iwwmH  tlae  inafliMi  of 
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could  be  formed  to  aid  in  carrTing  on  such  a  plan  of  work  I  do  not 
propose  that  these  persona  and  societies  write  history;  I  propose  that 
they  collect  historical  material. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  high  school  history  teachers  and  pupils  be 
put  to  work  to  aid  in  carrying  out  this  suggestion.  1  am  sure  it  would 
he  interesting  and  profitable  for  the  scholars  and  the  teachers  to  collect 
documents,  copy  and  arrange  records,  form  collections  of  historical 
material^  in  cooperation  with  this  Society  and  the  Commission.  All 
the  schools  need  is  intelligent  direction,  which  I  feel  sure  can  be  supplied 
by  the  proper  officers  of  this  body  and  the  Historical  Commission,  And 
thus  in  these  present  times  we  shall  provide  the  basis  on  which  some 
unborn  Green  or  McMaster  will  be  able  in  the  years  to  come  to  construct 
for  ua  the  real  8t4>ry  of  the  State. 
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Nathaniel  Macon 


Aif  Address  bt  JoSKPHira  Danixls  befokk  the  Statb  LiTEiLiBT  and  Hxbtobical^ 
AesOClATIOIV,  D£CB1£B1B  4,  1912. 


Short  and  simple  are  tlie  annala  of  the  people's  real  representativee. 
Plain — 80  plain  tliat  he  who  runs  may  read — is  the  story  of  the  life  of 
a  patriot  of  the  Cincinnatus  type,  who  goes  from  his  plow  to  save  or 
serve  his  country,  and,  when  the  service  is  rendered,  returns  to  his  toil 
in  the  field,  without  feeling  that  tilling  the  soil  is  less  worthy  than  com- 
mnnding  "listening  Senates"  or  leading  cohorts  into  battle.  Your  tnxly 
great  man  has  a  single  barrel  mind,  travels  a  straight  line,  reaches 
proper  conclusions,  does  the  work  whereunto  he  is  appointed,  and  seeks 
no  fame  through  the  performance  of  the  duty  that  is  so  clear  to  him  that 
he  feels  its  corapulaion,  just  as  surely  as  the  man  called  to  preach  ha^ 
always  ringing  in  his  ears  the  inward  monitor,  "Woe  is  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  Gospel,"  Every  man's  work  is  born  when  he  comes  into  the 
world,  and  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  to  see  his  special  service — to 
catch  the  heavenly  vision,  so  to  speak,  and  is  not  disobedient  thereto^ 
is  the  man  who  lives  after  his  body  returns  to  mother  earth. 

The  country  has  heurd  iiiiich  in  recent  years  of  the  simple  Hfe,  and 
not  long  ago  a  distinguished  Frenchman  came  to  America  to  study  our 
ways  and  to  commend  to  us  the  life  that  is  marked  by  simplicity.  At 
that  time  our  ears  "were  being  so  dinned  by  calls  to  the  strenuous  life 
that  few  gave  heed  to  the  call  from  the  complex  to  the  natural  life,  *^I 
never  had  but  one  thing  against  Roosevelt,**  said  a  distinguished  New 
York  journalist  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  "and  that  wag  because  he  came 
to  New  York  to  urge  men  to  follow  the  strenuous  Ufe  when  the  trouble 
with  Americans  is  that  they  are  weakening  their  powers  and  shortening 
their  lives  by  trying  to  do  too  much  in  a  few  hours  and  a  few  years," 
We  need  an  apostle  of  the  simple,  not  the  strenuous  life. 

I  wish  to  call  you  back  from  the  strenuous  Ufe  and  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  a  complicated  civilization  to  view  a  picture  of  a  truly  great  man 
whose  simple  life  was  so  natural  and  so  well  ordered  that  he  never 
thought  it  exceptional.  No  man  ever  yet  led  the  simple  life  who  preached 
it  or  prated  about  it.  No  more  does  the  brook  proclaim  'Xisten  to  my 
Bong"  hurrying  to  the  sea  as  it  "goes  on  forever,"  than  doea  the  man 
lendiuf?  the  simple  life  come  to  you  and  say:  "Watch  me  lead  the 
simple  life."  The  Charles  Wagner  agitation  for  (his  needed  return  to 
nature  was  attempted  to  be  propagated  amid  the  orchids  and  hothouse 
plants  and  fruits  in  a  crowded  city.     It  must  spring  up  spontaneously 
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in  an  environ  of  budding  trees,  singing  birds,  growing  crops — the  air 
redolent  with  the  perfume  of  the  dogwood,  the  jessamine,  or  the  rhodo- 
dendron.    It  is  not  exotic. 

This  age  conspires  against  the  truly  simple  and  natural  life,  and  to 
find  it  iu  iJs  perfection  and  proper  setting^  we  must  go  to  the  early  days 
of  our  Republic  when  men  had  time  to  think  clearly  and  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  their  reflections.  I  ask  you  to  contemplate  the  stately  gimplio- 
ity  of  the  most  influential  man  ever  horn  on  the  soil  of  North  Carolina, 
"the  last  of  the  Romans,"  as  Thomas  Jefferson  called  Nathaniel  Macon. 
I  pronounce  it  Macon — ^for  that  is  proper  if  we  judge  by  the  spelling, 
but  for  generations,  though  the  spelling  of  the  name  was  Macon,  it  was 
called  "Meekins"  by  his  neighbors  and  friends.  Wheuever  in  his  home 
State  Mr,  Macon  was  addressed  as  Macon,  he  would  reply  "Meekins,  if 
you  please."  His  daughters,  as  they  grew  to  womanhood,  did  not  relish 
being  called  "Meekins"  when  their  name  spelled  Macon,  but  the  inflexible 
old  man  always  insisted  upon  it  that,  inasmuch  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  been  called  "Meekins"  by  their  neighbors,  he  must  answer  to 
that  pronunciation.  Hoping  to  change  her  father,  one  of  his  daughters 
addressed  him  at  the  breakfast  table  one  morning  thus:  "Mr.  Heekins^ 
will  you  have  some  bcokins?"  profTering  him  some  bacon  from  a  Buck 
Spring  larder  and  asked:  "Father,  if  M-a-c-o-n  spells  Meekins,  doesn*t 
b-a-c-o-n  spell  beekins?" 

Two  theories  illustrate  perhaps  more  than  any  words  of  mine,  Mr. 
Macon^s  belief  and  devotion  to  the  rural  and  simple  life.  The  first  one 
was,  be  did  not  believe  any  man  ought  to  have  a  neighbor  near  enough 
to  his  home  for  him  to  hear  his  dog  bark.  Land  was  plentiful  in  those 
days  and  the  old  English  idea  was  dominant  in  his  thought.  The  ideal 
of  a  man's  home  waa  His  castle,  and,  if  he  could  not  have  hia  castle  tur- 
reted  and  surrounded  by  moats,  he  might  in  this  new  country  have  quiet- 
ness and  privacy,  but  he  believed  in  neighborliness  and  thought  every 
man  ought  to  have  a  neighbor  near  enough  so  when  his  fire  went  out  he 
might  go  over  to  his  neighbor  and  get  a  chunk  of  fire  to  relight  the  fires 
of  the  family  hearth. 

He  had  another  theory,  which  has  more  wisdom  in  it  probably  than 
we  of  this  age,  on  first  blush,  may  appreciate*  He  advised  young  people 
never  to  marry  outside  their  own  neighborhood  or  section;  he  held  that 
the  girl  ought  to  marry  a  boy  who  was  a  son  of  a  neighbor  or  friend  and 
that  a  man  should  choose  his  wife  likewise.  There  is  profound  philoso- 
phy in  this.  Marriage,  to  be  happy,  should  be  an  equal  partnership  and 
the  persons  should  know  each  other,  not  from  a  casual  acquaintance  but 
in  their  homes  and  their  surroundings  should  not  be  very  dif[<ir«.^^^ 
You  rarely  hear  of  a  divorce  or  incompatibility  when.  V^^  ^^xvasi^^'i^sss^^*^ 
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mate,  wLoso  parents  are  friends  and  pursue  the  same  avocation  and  livo 
in  sowewbiit  llie  samo  style.  Moat  of  the  infelicities  of  married  life  can 
be  traced  to  inequalities,  the  lack  of  knowledge  before  marriage  and  the 
inability  for  one  to  udapl  himself  or  herself  to  the  markedly  differeni 
life  of  the  other. 

Mr,  Miieon  had  no  theory  he  did  not  put  into  practice  and  he  put 
both  of  these  into  practice,  building  his  home  at  Buck  Springs,  where 
he  was  **n)onarch  of  all  he  surveyed,"  and  when  ho  came  to  marry,  he 
did  not  go  out  of  his  own  county  for  his  wife.  There  is  a  very  interest- 
ing Btory  of  his  courtship  that  has  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  illustralive  of  his  tenacity  and  of  the  spirt  of  the  dav. 
The  belle  of  that  section  was  Miss  Hannah  Plummer  and  her  admiiera 
were  many,  but  of  them  all,  Mr.  Macon  and  one  other  whose  uajue  I  do 
not  recall,  w^ere  the  favorites.  It  seemed  that  one  was  as  much  esteemed 
by  the  fair  damsel  as  the  other,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain  from  her 
any  decision,  upon  the  occasion  w*hen  both  of  them  were  at  her  home,  the 
propositiou  was  made  that  the  two  suitors  should  play  a  game  of  carda 
and  whichever  one  should  lose  the  game  would  retire  from  the  con- 
test, leaving  the  young  lady  to  the  winner.  The  stake  was  high  and 
Mr.  Macon  played  and  lost,  but,  as  he  arose  from  the  table,  he  turned 
his  eyes  upon  Hannah  and  said :  "I  have  lost  you  fairly  but  I  love  you 
too  much  to  give  you  up,"  and  he  did  not  give  her  up  and  she  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  His  single-barrel  mind  worked  in  his  devotion  to  bis 
wife  and  her  memory  as  in  everything  else,  for,  although  she  lived  only  a 
few  years  and  he  lived  to  be  eighty-seven,  he  never  remarried.  Hi* 
affection  was  so  abiding  and  eternal  tliat  he  never  considered  dividing  the 
affection  he  bad  given  her  with  another  woman.  No  man  ever  has  but 
one  master  passion — if  he  loves  one  w^oman  he  never  loves  but  one 
woman  with  the  intensity  that  makes  their  lives  indissoluble.  He  may 
many  more  than  once — and  I  am  not  opposing  second  or  third  mar^ 
riages.  Of  fen  the  master  passion  with  a  man  or  woman  is  the  second 
or  third  marriage  rather  than  the  first,  but  there  is  only  one,  and  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  a  reality  and  his  very  life  for  time  and  eternity,  as 
it  was  with  Macon,  can  never  share  it  with  but  one  woman. 

If  it  is  true  that  every  noble  institution  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  a  great  man,  it  is  equally  true  that  every  notable  epoch  in  histoty  is 
the  biography  of  its  accepted  leader.  Only  one  man  in  North  Carolina. 
in  all  its  history,  has  been  its  imdisputed  guide  and  mentor  for  half  a 
century.  That  man  was  Nathaniel  Macon,  whose  wiadom,  ripe  judg- 
ment and  freedom  from  ambition  caused  men  of  his  generation  in  every 
section  of  the  Commonwealth  to  turn  to  him  for  counsel  and  advice. 
Men  who  thought  of  a  public  career^  in  Bute  or  Lincoln  coan- 
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ties,  turned  to  the  sage  of  Buck  Springs  and  asked  Macon's  approval. 
He  ga%'e  bis  opinion,  when  asked,  frankly  and  always  without  any  desire 
except  to  serve  his  party  in  order  that  his  party  inight  truly  serve  his 
country.  In  modem  parlance,  because  his  word  was  accepted  as  final 
in  2>olitics,  he  would  be  called  a  Boss,  but  there  is  not  on  record  any- 
where that  he  exercised  the  influence  (which  came  to  him  without  the 
seeking)  to  aid  any  relative  or  personal  friend  by  dispensing  office.  In 
those  days,  particularly  in  Macon's  early  political  experience,  it  was  not 
easy  to  secure  men  of  talent  to  become  candidates  for  Congress  in  the 
Jefferson  party,  and  Macon's  leadership  was  rather  taxed  to  see  that  his 
party  secured  acceptable  candidates  than  to  try  to  manipulate  primaries 
for  a  favorite.  The  bulk  of  men  trained  for  public  office  in  that  day  in 
Korth  Carolina  were  Federalists,  or  men  who  were  not  ready  to  accept 
unrcser\'edly  the  truth  that  the  whole  people — and  nobody  but  the  peo-  M 
ple^ — were  capable  of  gis^ing  just  government.  Macon's  faith  in  the  1 
people,  expressed  in  his  own  words,  was,  *'I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
need  to  direct  the  people  how  to  think,  T  believe  the  great  body  of  them 
will  always  think  right  if  left  to  themselves,"  Therefore  Macon  and 
other  leaders  of  that  party  had  to  induce  men  to  enter  public  service — 
a  situation  that  does  not  now  exist  in  any  party!  Then  the  men,  follow- 
ing Jefferson  in  organizing  the  '^Democratic  Societies,"  were  mainly 
farmers  who  were  not  ambitious  for  place,  willing  to  accept  only  to 
insure  government  of  and  by  and  for  the  people.  Because  of  the  disin- 
clination of  the  early  North  Carolina  Republicans,  so  called^  to  take 
office,  men  of  opposing  political  views  were  often  chosen  to  office,  and 
sometimes  they  gave  a  Federalist ic  bias  in  a  State  that  at  heart  never, 
in  any  public  convention,  had  more  Federalists  than  were  in  the  hopeless 
minority  in  the  Hillsboro  Convention  that  rejected  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. The  majority  in  that  body  was  the  bravest  and  most  far  seeing 
and  unambitious  body  of  men  ever  assembled  in  a  convention  or  legisla- 
ture in  Korth  Carolina.  Macon  was  then  a  boy  at  home,  getting  ready 
for  Princeton,  but  his  brother  was  there  and  that  action  profoundly  influ- 
enced his  life. 

What  gave  Macon  this  long  public  career,  and  caused  his  people  to 
call  him  from  retirement  in  two  crises  in  his  last  days?     lie  was  not  a 
man  of  eloquence,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  that  much  misunder- 
stood  word.     He  did  not  speak  often  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  usually  I 
briefly  and  without  the  use  of  a  superfluous  word.     He  has  left  us  no  I 
prepared  address.     He  never  spent  any  time  in  rounding  his  periods.    ■ 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Franklin  occupied  less  time  on  the  floor  in 
the  Continental    Congress   than    any   other   influential   membara^  waA. 
yet  that  trio  had  more  wisdom  and  more  weight  than  all  t^^  q'^qssc^  ^uanstr 
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bined*  Macon  was  of  that  type  of  leader  whose  judgment  is  so  unerring 
that  it  is  accepted  without  argument  or  persuasion.  His  simple  state- 
ments were  more  convincing  than  the  eloquence  of  other  men. 

He  was  not  an  organizer.  He  never  rounded  up  his  followers  or  iried 
to  do  so*  The  sort  of  political  organization  that  obtains  today  was  as 
foreign  to  his  nature  as  it  was  unknown  in  kis  time  in  rural  sections* 
He  was  never  dominated  by  a  convention  or  primary.  He  was  kept  In 
public  office  nearly  fifty  years  because  the  people  believed  in  him,  shaivi 
his  politics!  faith  and  knew  him  to  be  a  £xed  star.  Though  be  served 
almost  continuously  in  legislative  bodies  forty-seven  years,  before  Uis 
retirement,  he  wrote:  **I  never  solicited  any  man  to  vote  for  me  or 
hinted  to  him  that  I  wished  him  to  do  so,  nor  did  I  ever  solicit  any  per- 
son to  make  interest  for  me  to  be  elected  to  any  place.  When  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  did  not  receive  double  pay  for  traveling." 
What  a  contrast  between  the  excessive  mileage  graft  of  our  day!  He 
sencd  in  the  Continental  Army  and  never  accepted  a  cent  and  declined 
the  donation  of  public  land  voted  to  soldiers.  He  declined  also  to  receive 
his  per  diem  as  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835,  In- 
deed, in  those  and  other  respects,  he  was  truly,  ^'the  last  of  the  Romans." 

He  was  not  a  great  scholar,  did  not  write  for  the  magazines^  and  was 
not  a  master  in  any  leanied  profession ;  he  had  no  business  coDtiectioiis 
that  gave  him  wealth  or  influence.  He  had  no  machine,  no  press  aG:eTiT-! 
and  used  none  of  the  tactics  of  the  demagogue.  He  had  peculiariii^  ? 
and  eccentricities  that  militated  against  the  popular  idea  of  greatness 

What  then  gave  him  undisputed  leadership?  Though  educated  far 
above  his  neighbors,  his  chief  employment  unto  the  day  of  his  death  was 
working  with  his  slaves  in  his  shirt  sleeves  in  his  field.  He  never  felt 
abashed  at  Princeton  in  the  company  of  the  great  Witherspoon  who 
stimulated  his  ambition.  He  never  felt  above  his  unlettered  neighbors 
or  dressed  so  as  to  make  his  constituents  feel  that  they  were  different. 

He  exemplified  in  his  person  the  most  honored  North  Carolina  virtues 

ecouoray,  hospitality^  industry,  integrity,  and  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Macon  was  North  Carolina  incarnate.  Even  the  Creator,  when  He 
would  bring  salvation  to  the  race,  brought  light  through  His  Son  who 
in  the  flesli,  let  the  dull  people  see  the  goodness  of  (Jod.  The  South's 
cause  was  incarnate  in  Lee.  Macon  was  the  highest  product  of  Ifl'orth 
Carolina's  hopes,  North  Carolina's  faith,  North  Carolina  virtues  and 
provincialisms.  He  was  the  voice,  the  representative,  the  expression  of 
North  Carolina.  Graham  would  have  fitted  into  the  life  of  Pennsyl* 
vnnia,  Badger  would  have  shown  in  Boston,  but  you  could  not  think  of 
Macon  in  any  other  but  a  North  Carolina  rural  environment.  He  was 
bigger  than  his  neighbors  only  in  vision  and  kp'^«'^^-     He  was  the 
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incamatioiL  of  their  best,  as  of  their  local  traits  and  provincial  traditioas. 
And  that  is  why  he  was  the  best  beloved,  the  most  honored  and  the  first 
public  man  the  State  has  produced.  The  biography  of  Macon,  necea- 
sarily  brief,  is  the  best  story  of  the  fall  of  Federaliam  and  the  rise  of 
Democracy  in  a  State  almost  wholly  Anglo-Saxon  in  population — of 
the  coming  aboi3t  of  the  rule  of  the  people  that  took  the  place  of  the  rule 
foT  the  people.  He  was  the  aposlle  of  the  new  spirit  of  democracy,  with 
a  little  d,  that  fought  England,  not  so  much  because  of  the  tea  tax  (for 
we  drank  "com  licker"  and  apple  brandy  instead  of  tea),  but  because 
of  the  conviction  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  govern  themselves. 

The  big  issue  that,  in  one  shape  or  another,  agitated  the  country  after 
Washington's  administration,  was  whether  the  people  would  gamer  the 
harvests  their  valor  had  saved.  Surrounded  by  men  of  learning  and 
character,  who  distrusted  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  rule,  the  fight  of 
Jefferson  and  Macon  was  to  resist  every  encroachment  that  jeopardized 
popular  government.  In  the  light  of  that  day,  Macon's  hostility  to  cer- 
tain measures  and  men  can  he  justified  as  essential  to  secure  government 
then  to  the  people.  Because  some  of  the  measures  he  opposed  were  not 
per  se  injurious,  some  historians  have  criticized  certain  of  his  votes, 
which,  in  another  day  and  another  setting,  might  not  have  been  wise 
but  Macon  felt  that  Jefferson's  election  was  essential  in  1800 
to  prevent  the  Republic's  lapsing  into  a  government  ruled  by  class. 
Later  on,  when  Class  and  Privilege  again  would  make  government  aa 
agency  of  special  interests,  Macon's  voice  was  raised  for  Jackson's  elec- 
tion. Ho  had  but  one  dominating  passion  in  all  his  public  career:  to  let 
the  people  control  their  government.  Every  vote  that  he  cast,  if  seen 
through  the  microscope  of  that  master  passion,  is  a  consistent  one,  even 
if  in  the  light  of  a  later  generation  we  may  lack  the  wisdom  to  always 
see  that  it  was  influenced  by  the  test  of  devotion  to  popular  government. 
But  apply  his  chemical  test, — put  the  vote  in  the  crucible  of  the  hour 
and  the  period,— and  you  will  see  that,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  measr- 
ures  he  antagonized  had  in  them  the  germ  of  danger  to  real  rule  by  the 
people,  whose  only  protection  is  in  upholding  the  safeguards  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  proventng,  even  in  a  good  measure,  the  acceptance  or 
approval  of  some  act  that  may  open  the  door  for  usurpation  and  central- 
ization. Macon  was  so  jealous  of  the  people's  rights  and  the  reser\'ed 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States  that  he  gave  every  doubt  to  safeguarding 
them,  preferring  to  go  forward  slowly  than  to  jeopardizing  any  right 
that  guaranteed  that  this  government  should  be  the  people's  government. 
Ho  knew  the  insidious  dangers  and  the  pitfalls  of  Federalistic  teaching 
and  practice,  and,  if  at  times  he  seemed  overcautious,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  knew  the  miners  and  the  sappers  will  outwil  "^^  -w^'cirx 
patriotic  leaders  who  fail  to  sleep  on  their  arms. 
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Macon  may  be  said  to  have  received  his  first  inspiration  for  public 
eerviee  from  his  brother  Gideon,  Willie  Jones,  and  his  teacher  from 
Princeton,  who  brought  him  up  in  the  creed  of  Jefferson.  As  studenl 
nt  Princeton  he  cnme  under  the  influence  of  John  Witherspoon,  states- 
man and  scholar,  and,  like  other  influential  leaders  in  the  early  history 
of  Korth  f-arolina,  was  licked  into  shape  for  patriotic  service  by  the 
atmosphere  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  by  the  instruction,  at  that  fountain 
of  patriotism  and  learning.  What  a  light  was  Princeton,  under  Wither- 
spoon,  and  how  ho  influenced  the  North  Carolina  folks  who,  denied 
college  training  at  home,  looked  to  the  light  in  Jersey  to  furnish  lead- 
ers in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  constitutional  government !  Histork' 
is  repealing  itself,  and  in  this  year  of  grace  the  country  looked  again  and 
not  in  vain,  for  a  vitalizing  and  inspiring  president  of  Princeton  to  lead 
in  restoring  government  to  the  idoaU  of  Witherspoon  and  Macon.  Our 
great  man  quit  Princeton  for  a  time  to  serve  in  Delaware  in  the  Ameri- 
can Amiy,  and,  when  the  war  shifted  to  the  South,  closed  his  college 
course  and  came  homo  to  enlist  in  his  brother's  company  as  a  private. 
It  was  while  in  camp  on  the  Yadkin,  in  the  famous  retreat  from  South 
Carolina,  when  the  news  came,  by  a  summons  from  the  Grovemor  to 
attend,  that  Macon  learned  that  he  had  been  without  his  knowledge 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  He  told  his  comrades  that  he  would  decline 
the  office  and  stay  in  the  army.  General  Greene  heard  with  surprise 
that  a  young  private  soldier  had  declined  otfice  when  many  were  se<*kin^ 
places  of  ease  and  safety.  Curious  to  see  the  strange  specimen,  Gre»  i^ 
sent  for  young  Macon »  He  was  tall,  straight  as  an  Indian,  and  had  a 
bearing  o{  conscious  dignity  and  ease  in  any  presence,  **Why  is  it," 
asked  Greene,  **that  you  have  decided  to  stay  here  and  suffer  the  priva- 
tions of  a  private  soldier  instead  of  accepting  a  seat  in  the  Legislature P 
Macon,  always  a  man  of  few  words,  made  the  frank  anrwer,  "As  a  sol- 
dier, I  have  seen  the  faces  of  the  British  many  times,  but  T  have  nevtr 
»een  their  hncks,  and  I  mean  to  stay  here  until  I  have  a  good  view  of 
their  hacLs,"  The  army  was  suffering  for  the  need  of  the  commonest 
necessities  and  General  Greene  persuaded  Macon  that  in  the  Legislature 
he  might  lead  in  securing  better  equipment  for  the  soldiers,  and  at  Gen- 
eral Grceno's  request  Macon  went  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  able  to 
give  firsthand  knowledge  to  his  fellow  legislators  of  the  needs  of  the 
army,  and  he  was  unceasing  in  his  efforts  until  the  Legislature  made 
provision  for  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  patriot  aoldiers.  He  served 
five  tenns  in  the  State  Senate,  beginning  in  1781,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
leadership  and  made  a  State  reputation. 

The  supremacy  of  the  FederaliPts  in  the  national  government  waa  con- 
verting the  republic  into  a  halfway  monarchy  that  alarmed  Jeffdzvoa, 
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Willie  Jones,  Ifacoii  and  the  bolk  of  the  soldiers,  who  felt  they  were 
loBing  by  legislation  and  usurpation  of  reserved  powers^  nmeh  of  what 
they  had  won  by  their  arms.  The  call  came  for  opponents  of  a  central- 
ized and  privileged  national  government  1o  make  a  stand  for  repub- 
lican principles.  Macon  took  his  seat  in  the  Second  Congress  on 
October  28,  1791,  and  from  that  day  until  be  resigned  as  Senator  in  1828 
ho  was  a  consistent,  uncompromising,  honest  and  able  upholder  of  tho 
Jefferson  doctrines  as  opposed  to  everything  that  was  Hamiltonian  iu 
theory  or  in  practice.  Nothing  ever  turned  him  a  hair's  breadth  from 
his  firm  conviction  ihnt  centralized  power  at  Washington  menaced  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  that  legislation  that  aided  particular  individ- 
uals or  sections  would  build  up  giant  monopolies  that  would  oppress  the 
masses.  We  have  lived  to  see  and  to  ta«»te  to  our  sorrow  the  baleful 
fruits  of  the  Hamiltonian  tree  of  Centralization  and  Privilege.  They 
are  bitter  on  our  tougiK^a  and  they  have  put  people's  teeth  on  edge. 
Macon's  prophecy  tliat  the  Federalistic  tree  would  bring  forth  fruits 
after  its  kind  has  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  prophet-statesman,  as  well 
as  upholder  of  sound  doctrines.  After  Macon  had  made  a  strong  speech 
against  what  be  thought  was  the  Toryism  of  centralized  power,  Mr. 
Jeflferson  iu  one  of  his  last  letters,  wrote  him:  *'I  am  particularly  happy 
to  perceive  that  you  retain  health  and  spirits  still  manfully  to  maintain 
our  gftod  old  principles  of  cherishing  and  fortifying  the  rights  and 
authorities  of  tho  people  in  opposition  to  those  who  fear  them,  who  wish 
to  take  all  power  from  them  and  transfer  all  to  Washington.  The  latter 
may  call  themselves  republicans  if  they  please,  but  the  school  of  Venice 
and  all  their  principles  I  call  tories;  for  consolidation  is  but  toryism  in 
disguise,  its  object  l>eing  to  withdraw  their  acts  as  far  as  poBAible  from 
the  ken  of  the  people.  God  bless  you  and  preserve  you  many  and  long 
years." 

During  his  term  in  the  Rouse  of  Congress,  Macon  was  three  times 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  and  only  absence  due  to  illness  caused  his 
retirement  from  that  office — the  greatest  in  America  except  the  Presi- 
dency. After  his  election  to  the  Senate^  such  was  his  reputation  as  a 
wise  and  impartial  and  just  presiding  officer  (he  was  at  his  best  as  mod- 
erator of  any  assembly)  that  he  was  chosen  President  of  tho  Senate. 
His  sen'ice  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  at  a  time 
when  that  Committee  was  the  most  important  in  Congress  showed  his 
high  standing.  He  three  times  refused  to  leave  his  seat  in  Congress  to 
accept  portfolios  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  honor  and  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  from  Jefferson  to  the  youngest  member 
of  Congress,  are  conclusive  proofs  of  his  greatness  and  of  the  large  part 
he  played  in  national  affairs  of  the  republic — a  part  extending  fo^  -sb. 
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longer  period  than  enjojed  by  any  other  North  Carolinian.  Graham  in 
comprehensive  grasp  and  executive  ability  was  the  ablest  man  the  State 
has  funiiahed  in  national  annala  after  Macon^  and  in  administrative 
and  executive  station  better  fitte<]  for  service  in  the  Cabinet,  but  not 
even  the  immortal  Vonee  could  be  reckoned  as  sharing  with  Macon  the 
long  and  commanding  influence  which  **tbe  last  of  the  Romans"  exerted 
by  hia  wisdom,  consistency  and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  representa- 
tive government. 

Governor  Swain,  who  was  Superior  Court  Judge  before  Ue  became 
the  State's  chief  exocutivej  relates  an  incident,  which  more  than  any 
other  contemporaneous  tradition  or  fact,  conveys  to  those  of  this  gener- 
ation the  impression  that  Mr.  Macon  made  upon  strangera,  and  explains 
the  esteem  and  admiration  which  he  inspired.  After  liitr.  Macon  b-id 
retired  to  private  life,  litigation  began  in  an  adjoining  county  to  Wa; 
rcn — an  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  a  vrill.  Its  validity  depended 
upon  Mt»  Macon's  testimony^  Those  who  wished  to  break  the  will  knew 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  break  down  his  testimony  to  win  their  case. 
The  theory  was  that  by  reason  of  his  advanced  years  Mr.  Macon's  nietn- 
ory  was  impaired  and  therefore  that  his  recollection  was  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  accurate.  The  Ioc«l  counsel  advised  their  clients  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  employ  the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  State  to  eroBs-exaziiiiie 
Mr.  Macon  if  they  hoped  to  show  that  his  memory  could  not  be  trusted. 
At  that  time,  Gavin  Hogg,  of  Raleigh,  was  reported  to  be  so  gifted  in 
cross-examinations  of  witnesses  as  to  be  able  to  show  up  any  defect 
of  memory  or  any  contradiction  of  even  the  best  witness.  He  was  re- 
tained in  the  ease  and  his  whole  employment  was  based  on  the  hope  thai 
he  could  break  the  force  of  Mr.  Macon's  testimony.  To  that  purpose 
ho  attended  the  court,  having  been  paid  the  largest  fee  known  then  in 
the  practice  of  that  county.  Of  course,  neither  Mr.  Macon  nor  any  one 
except  the  lawyers  and  their  clients  knew  of  Mr.  Hogg's  appearance  for 
that  purpose. 

"As  I  was  starting  over  to  the  courthouse,"  said  Judge  Swain,  telling 
the  story  to  Gen.  Matt  W.  Ransom,  who  told  it  to  me,  '*Mr.  Hogg  joined 
m©  and  said  that  he  had  heard  that  Mr,  Macon  was  in  town,  that  he  had 
never  met  him  and  nsked  me  to  introduce  him.  I  looked  out  and  saw 
Mr.  Macon  in  the  courtyard,  dressed  in  homemade  clothes  like  those 
worn  by  his  neighbors,  and  told  Mr.  Hogg  to  go  with  me  and  I  would 
glndly  make  the  introduction,  "We  paused  near  the  atile,  and^  after 
introducing  the  lawyer  and  the  former  Senator,  I  went  on  into  the 
courthouse  to  open  court.  From  my  seat  I  could  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, an<l  soon  saw  that  Mr.  Macon  and  Mr.  Hogg  were  engaged  in  con- 
versation; they  seemed  so  interested  in  their  interview  that  neither  one 
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of  tbem  seemed  to  move  during  the  four  bours  of  the  session  of  the  court 
and  they  were  still  engrossed  in  conversation  as  I  passed  them  at  the 
hotel  at  the  dinner  recess.  Just  after  supper  that  night,  Mr.  Hogg 
came  to  me  and  said :  *Judge,  I  wish  to  ask  a  favor.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  come  to  your  room  with  my  local  associates  and  clients  for  a  few 
minutes  after  supper?  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  at  a  short  conference 
and  wish  you  to  be  present.' "  "Of  course,'^  said  Judge  Swain,  *'I  con- 
aented.  Later  Mr,  Hogg,  his  associate  attorneys  and  clients  came  into 
my  room.  I  welcomed  them  and  saw  that  Mr.  Hogg  was  laboring  un- 
der some  unusual  feeling.  In  a  few  minutes  he  said  to  his  clients  and 
associate  coxmsel:  ^Gentlemen,  I  asked  you  in  here  tonight  and  re- 
quested the  Judge  to  be  present  that  I  might  make  you  a  statement. 
You  know  I  accepted  a  retainer  of  $500  in  this  case,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  retained  principally  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Macon 
with  a  view  to  breaking  down  his  testimony.  Here  is  the  $500.  I  wish 
to  return  it  and  withdraw  from  the  case/''  "The  greatest  surprise  waa 
manifested  by  all  in  the  room,"  said  Judge  Swain,  **and  Mr.  Hogg  went 
on :  1  had  never  seen  Mr.  Macon  until  this  morning.  It  had  been 
represented  to  me  that  bis  mind  was  failing  and  I  had  often  been  told 
that  his  success  in  public  life  was  due  more  to  accident  than  to  any  great- 
ness. But  this  morning  I  have  talked  with  him  for  four  hours,  and  wish 
to  say  that  never  in  my  life  before  have  I  met  any  man  of  hh  mould 
and  breadth  and  bigness.  If  I  tried  ever  so  hard  I  could  not  make  a 
dent  in  any  testimony  he  might  give;  and  I  would  not  try — it  would 
seem  a  cruel  wrong  and  an  indignity  to  even  question  any  statement  of 
that  benign  and  noble  man,  and  I  could  not  do  it.  You  must  excuse  me, 
I  had  no  conception  that  we  had  so  great  a  philosopher  and  statesman 
in  the  State  as  Mr.  Macon.  Never  have  I  spent  such  a  morning  or 
known  such  a  man*  The  opportunity  of  this  morning's  conversation 
with  him  has  amply  repaid  me  for  my  trip.  Take  the  money  and  let 
me  retire  from  the  case.' 

"Tho  attorneys  and  the  clients  were  dumbfounded  and  I  was  aston- 
ished. Xone  of  us  could  speak  for  a  moment  and  I  waited  for  the  oth- 
ers, being  only  a  witness  and  a  wholly  disinterested  party.  When  the 
local  attorneys  found  their  tongues,  one  of  them  turned  to  his  clients 
and  said :  *There  goes  your  only  hope.  The  case  can  not  be  won  if  the 
jury  believes  Mr,  Macon's  memory  is  good — you  may  as  well  drop  the 
case.'  "  The  case  was  dropped,  Mr.  Hogg  returned  to  Raleigh,  strength- 
ened by  communing  with  the  simple  old  statesman,  and  Judge  Swain 
I  old  the  story  years  after  to  Senator  li-ansom  as  the  most  remarkable 
case  he  had  come  across  in  history  or  iu  his  experience  of  the  impre** 
sion  made  by  one  man  upon  another. 
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And  yet,  although  this  suncrowned  maiij  wli<t  tnwured  as  the  Colosstus 
of  this  good  State,  and  for  half  a  century  was  its  political  nieutor  and 
the  idol  of  the  people,  we  have  for  some  years  had  a  school  of  teacli- 
er»  and  writers  and  historians  in  North  Carolina  who  have  sought  to 
teach  the  younger  generations  that  old  Nat  Macon  was  little  more  than 
a  country  squire  of  a  moderator  size.  The  inception  of  this  misappre- 
heneion  of  his  trun  greatness  came  in  his  own  lifetime,  when  he  made 
every  Fedemlifit,  who  denied  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule,  bite  the 
du«t;  and  it  has  been  handed  down  until  you  will  find  many  people  in 
North  Carolina,  when  you  speak  of  him  as  his  contemporaries  measured 
him,  who  have  no  conception  of  his  true  greatness.  The  men  who  have 
tried  to  write  down  Macon  have  not  been  satisfied  in  their  determination 
to  hlot  nut,  many  of  the  brightest  pagen  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina. 
I  wish  here  tonight  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  the  inconoclastic 
Bpiriti  posing  under  the  name  of  "historical  research,"  that  has  sought 
to  traduce  the  memory  of  Herman  Husbands  and  the  patriotic  band 
of  Rcgidators  who,  long  before  any  other,  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives 
for  liberty.  In  a  crude  and  unorganized  way  they  showed  that  they 
were  the  John  the  Baptists  of  the  Hevolutionary  War.  It  is  a  crime 
to  deny  to  those  men  the  high  place  they  have  always  held  in  our  history 
without  dispute  until  recently.  It  is  cruel,  no  matter  how  honest  the 
efforts^  and  unjust  to  nil  our  history  to  try  to  brand  the  men  who  bore 
valiant  part  in  that  early  struggle  for  liberty  and  justice  as  lawless  ma- 
rauders, when,  in  truth,  they  were  the  pioneers  of  patriotism. 

Moreover,  I  wish  to  enter  my  earnest  protest  against  the  organized 
propaganda  that  would  make  us  go  to  Independence  Square  in  Charlotte 
and  lay  profane  hands  upon  the  monument  erected  there  to  commemor- 
ate the  patriotism  of  the  Signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence.  There  is  no  page  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  that 
glows  with  more  ardor  and  reflects  greater  glory  upon  the  Common- 
wealth than  the  gathering  in  that  little  town  on  the  20th  of  May,  1775, 
of  John  McKnitt  Alexander  and  other  plain  farmers,  who  had  the 
courage,  when  others  were  serving  the  King,  to  declare  their  independ- 
ence^ and  yet^  we  are  asked  to  tear  out  this  glorious  date  from  the  flag 
of  North  Carolina  and  seek  to  write  ''Imposter"  upon  the  monument  of 
every  man  who  testified  that  he  signed  that  Declaration. 

The  innovators  do  not  stop  at  tearing  down  these  two  glorious  histor- 
ical achievement?*.  They  go  further  and  they  demand  that  we  shall 
revise  our  opinion  of  Tyron,  whom  his  contemporaries  among  the  pa- 
triots of  North  Carolina  declared  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  put  him  on  a  pedes- 
tal as  a  patriot  and  to  place  him  in  our  Hall  of  Fame.  Some  of  them 
go  even  a  step  furtWr  wud  m^  \a>Aq»\.  wiJi  V\sft  Battle  of  Alamance.     It 
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took  Judge  Sehenck  the  best  part  of  liiji  maliire  life  to  restore  tlie  fame 
of  the  men  who  fought  at  Guilford  Court  House. 

We  have  tio  knowledge,  yet,  of  this  propaganda  attempting  to  repudi- 
ate the  Edenton  Tea  Party,  but  I  wake  up  every  morning  and  pick  up 
the  paper  with  fear  unless  a  descendant  of  some  beautiful  woman  who 
declined  an  invitation  to  the  tea  party  fearing  she  might  offend  the  King, 
has  procured  or  manufactured  evidence  seeking  to  prove  that,  instead,  of 
being  a  patriotic  gathering,  it  was  an  accidental  gathering  of  old  ladies 
who  were  knitting  stockings  to  send  to  the  children  of  Booriboola  Qhu, 
and  unless  we  can  have  some  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
and  the  well  founded  facts  of  history  (which  these  modem  iconoclasts 
seem  to  be  determined  shall  be  destroyed)  I  am  fearful  that  some  so 
called  hi.sforian,  itching  for  notoriety,  will  go  to  England  and  return 
with  some  documents  trying  »o  show  that  this  aforesaid  Tory  ancestor 
wrote  a  letter  from  Wihnington  at  that  time  to  the  effect  that,  instead  of 
being  a  patriotic  tea  party,  the  racu  who  threw^  the  tea  overboard  were  a 
lot  of  drunken  ruffians  seek  nothing  but  loot.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  Historical  Commission,  the  people  of  North  Carolina  expect  you 
to  preserve  the  true  history  of  the  State  and  I  warn  you  that  they  will 
not  approve  this  modem  spirit  of  iconoclasm.  If  you  do  not  put  your 
heel  on  this  propaganda  you  invite  the  anathema  of  the  Almighty  who 
thundered,  "Remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks  which  the  fathers  have 
set.'' 

Macon  never  held  any  but  a  legislative  office  and  had  declined  all  oth- 
ers. These  positions  gave  him  much  time  at  home,  so  that,  during  all 
the  years  of  his  public  life  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  farming  opera- 
tions, direct  the  work  of  his  slaves  and  labor  wnth  them  himself  in  the 
fields  in  the  week  and  worship  with  them  on  the  Sabbath.  No  Lord's 
day  ever  passed  on  his  farm  when  his  slaves  were  not  gathered  together 
to  hear  their  humane  master  read  the  Scripture  to  them.  Intensely 
Southern  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  State's  right  as 
interpreted  by  his  party  leaders,  Macon  did  not  like  slavery.  He  de- 
clared in  Congress  upon  one  occasion :  "Slavery  is  a  lamentable  thing, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  there  were  not  an  African  in  this  country." 
But  he  declupod  ho  saw  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  "the  curse  of  slavery." 

From  1828  until  he  died,  Macon  lived  quietly  at  his  home,  which  was 
the  Mecca  of  North  Carolina,  many  distinguished  men  from  all  part*  of 
the  country  stopping  to  see  the  great  man  whose  sound  judgment  and 
patriotism  was  undimmed  until  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1837.  After  his 
retirement  there  came  two  crises  in  his  State  when  his  friends  and  party 
associates  felt  the  need  of  his  wisdom  and  leadership — one  the  Constitu- 
tional  Convention  in  1835,  to  which  he  was  elected  and  was  unanimously 
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chosen  President.  The  most  important  act  of  that  body  wa*  repealing 
the  Constitutional  prohibition  of  Catholics  holdiug  office  in  !North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Macon  made  a  brief  speech  in  favor  of  its  repeal,  breathing 
the  largest  view  of  religious  liberty,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  stal- 
ing that  he  himself^  in  religious  preference^  was  "of  the  Haptist  persiuk- 
sion."  The  other  crisis  was  in  1836  when  he  consented  to  be  a  Von 
Buren  presidential  elector  because  that  service  seemed  essential  to  seeuA 
the  electoral  vote  of  his  State  to  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President. 
In  the  August  election,  the  Whigs  had  elected  their  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  Democrats  felt  that  nothing  but  the  prestige  of  Macon's 
name  as  elector  would  enable  Van  Buren  to  carry  the  State.  Gloriou? 
old  partisan  that  he  was,  Macon  consented  and  wrote:  **Tf  the  wL-^ii 
man  living  had  predicted  that  Jackson  would  have  done  half  the  good 
things  he  has  for  the  people,  no  one  would  have  believed  him.  His 
doings  are  known  to  everybody  and  need  not  be  repeated.  He  was  man- 
fully abused,  because  France  would  not  execute  the  treaty,  but  the  peo- 
ple have  manfully  supported  him  and  will,  I  hope,  elect  a  successor  who 
will  be  like  him."  Macon's  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  all  the  South.  Ilis  iuHuence  turned  the  tide  in  North 
Carolina^  and,  though  the  Whigs  elected  their  Governor  in  August  bv 
more  than  four  thousand  majority,  Van  Buren  carried  the  State  hj 
more  than  five  thousand.  Mr.  Macon's  last  official  act  was  as  preaidexit 
of  the  electoral  college  that  cast  its  vote  for  Van  Buren. 

"He  had  now  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years,  the  age  in  his  mature 
life  he  had  fixed  upon  as  a  period  of  his  retirement  from  public  life. 
More  than  once  he  had  said  to  his  close  friends  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist :  The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and  ten ;  and  if 
by  reason  of  strength  ihey  be  four  score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  off  and  wc  fly  away.'  He  was  true  to  all 
his  purposes,  he  was  true  to  his  resolve  in  this,  and  executed  it  with  a 
quietude  and  indifference  of  an  ordinary  transaction.  He  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  third  senatorial  term,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties  of  mind  and  body,  but  his  time  for  retirement  had  come— the 
time  fixed  by  himself,  but  fixed  upon  conviction  and  for  well  considered 
reasons,  and  as  inexorable  lo  him  as  if  fixed  by  fate.  All  of  his  friends 
ur^d  him  to  remain  until  the  end  of  his  term,  and  they  insisted  that  his 
mind  was  as  good  as  ever.  He  answered  that  it  was  good  enough  to  let 
him  know  that  he  ought  to  quit  office  before  his  mind  quit  him  and  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  risk  the  fate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada.  He 
resigned  his  senatorial  honors  as  he  had  worn  them — meekly,  unostenta^ 
tiously,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  General  Assembly  oi 
his  State,  and  gave  to  respose  at  home  that  interval  of  thought 
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quietude  which  every  wise  man  would  wish  to  place  between  the  turmoil 
of  strife  and  the  stillness  of  eternity.  He  had  nine  years  of  tranquil 
enjoyment  and  died  without  pain  or  suffering  on  June  29,  1837 — charac- 
teristic in  death  as  in  life.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he 
felt  that  the  supreme  hour  had  come.  He  ghaved  himself,  had  himself 
fully  dressed  with  his  habitual  neatness,  walked  into  the  room  and  lay 
upon  the  bed,  by  turns  conversing  kindly  with  those  who  were  about  him, 
and  showing  by  his  conduct  that  he  was  ready  and  waiting,  but  hurrying 
nothing.  He  sent  for  his  physician,  paid  him  and  gave  directions  for 
his  burial.  It  was  the  death  of  Socrates  all  but  the  hemlock,  and  in  that 
full  faith  of  which  the  Grecian  sage  had  only  a  glimmering." 

The  poet  had  some  such  noble  man  as  Nathaniel  Macon  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  these  lines: 


"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
That  round  Its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  flunshine  settles  on  his  head." 
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America  and  the  South  as  a  Field  for  New  Poetry 

Ai>DR£6s  &¥  Edwin  Marxham  uefouc  the  State  LiTEOAjtY  ^2fD  Histobicaj, 
Assoc  iATioN»  Dbcembsb  4.  1912. 


The  Soulli  can  claim  to  have  given  to  iiVmericu  the  national  poet  witli 
the  moat  origiuul  and  distinctive  note? — Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Poe  brought 
to  his  work  the  stricteat  credenda  known  to  the  poetic  art.  He  insiAtal 
that  the  pool  tntwt  be  looked  on  as  the  creator  of  beauty — yesy  tluit  he 
must  bring  us  a  wilder  beauty  than  earth  supplies.  He  fought  th« 
heresy  of  the  didactic^  for  he  well  knew  that  in  mere  preachment  we  get 
only  a  half  truth.  He  knew  that  only  when  truth  is  added  to  beauty 
do  we  get  the  i>erfect  orb.  Ho  taught  us  that  poetry  should  aspire  fo^ 
ever  toward  that  supernal  loveliness  we  call  the  Ideal. 

The  very  antithesis  appeared  in  the  North  in  the  shaggy  personalitr 
of  Walt  Whitman.  Here  was  a  man  with  a  stentorian  voice,  a  masto- 
don step.  He  swept  aside  the  old  criteria  of  the  poet's  art ;  he  did  not 
seek  for  the  strange  beauty  of  the  ineffable,  nor  for  the  delicate  an^ 
reticent  beauty  of  earth.  And  yet  in  his  way  he  was  also  a  nourishing; 
magnetic  spirit  of  poesy — albeit,  he  lacked  a  feeling  for  the  restruinls 
that  belong  to  the  higher  walks  of  both  the  muses  and  the  graces  of  exist- 
ence. Nevertheless,  he  does  revive  our  interest  in  the  common  way  and 
the  common  man.  He  flouted  the  past  with  its  tradition;  for  he  came 
to  voice  "these  immediate  days  of  current  America." 

Here  are  two  poets  standing  at  the  opposite  foci  of  the  human 
ellipse.  One  is  seeking  for  weird  beauty  in  the  distant  and  the  de-ad: 
the  other  is  seeking  for  robust  eraotion  in  the  humanity  that  surges 
around  us.  Poo  is  aspiration,  Whitman  is  sympathy.  The  poetry  of 
Poe  rises  toward  the  Supernal  Loveliness :  the  poetry  of  Whitman  reachw 
outward  toward  the  familiar  and  the  human.  But  neither  Poe  of  the 
South  nor  Whitman  of  the  North  gave  us  the  whole  gospel  of  poesy. 

Poe  was  too  wholly  detached  from  the  common  and  human  life,  too 
pallid  ft  pursuer  of  the  fugitive,  the  irrecoverable  joys,  the  pathos  of 
love  and  death.  Whitman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  too  wholly  immerseil 
in  the  prosaic,  familiar  preaent.  He  had  too  much  of  the  mere  sweat 
and  dust  of  the  common  road. 

The  New  Poetry  must  include  in  her  orb  both  of  these  hemispheMts  ' 
the  Muse. 

It  is  charged  that  our  America  reeks  with  materialism,  that 
breast  deep  in  the  mire  of  the  market  place,  that  she  knows  on 
the  cynical  philosophy  of  worldly  success. 
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There  is,  alas,  too  much  tnith  in  this;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  mere 
selfish  politics  and  money  making  tend  to  send  a  chill  upon  the  artistic 
spirit  of  our  people.  It  is  true  that  the  high  music  of  Apollo's  lyre  ia 
easily  drowned  by  the  callous  click  of  the  eaah  register. 

Yet  there  is  a  divine  side  to  politics  and  to  money  making.  It  ifl 
right  to  upraise  and  maintain  the  pillars  of  the  State,  for  the  State  is 
the  organ  of  the  social  safety.  It  is  also  right  to  make  money,  for 
money  can  procure  for  us  the  social  and  material  resources  for  living 
a  complete  life. 

And  hero  comes  in  the  function  of  the  poet.  It  is  the  poet's  high 
mission  to  caution  us  that  the  foruni  and  the  market  place  must  be  lifted 
above  the  level  of  the  wolf^s  den  and  the  swine's  trough.  It  is  his  mis- 
sion to  rouse  men  to  righteousness,  to  proclaim  that  every  right  should 
be  wedded  to  a  duty.  If  at  times  the  poet  sounds  the  soft  pipings  of 
peace,  there  are  other  times  when  he  nrust  sound  the  loud  clarion  of  re- 
volt. In  all  these  ways,  the  poet  is  the  heavensent  seer,  who  comes  to 
counsel  and  command,  comes  ordained  to  throw  upon  these  concerns  of 
time  a  light  from  the  eternal  world. 

So  it  is  that  the  poet,  dwelling  on  exalted  heights,  comes  to  judge  the 
world  as  it  is,  in  the  light  of  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be;  comes  to  infuse 
into  the  hearts  of  men  the  lofty  courage  of  life;  to  create  for  their  con- 
solation and  joy  that  nobler,  ''wilder  beauty  than  earth  supplies."  He 
gives  us  his  "Tintern  Abbey,"  his  "Oberman  Once  More/'  his  "Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra/'  his  "Men  of  England,"  his  "Locksley  Hall;'  his  "Parable," 
his  "Eve  of  Revolution,"— poems  that  face  the  tragic  facts  of  life,  and 
help  to  build  up  the  hope  of  the  world.  The  poet  is  forever  chastening 
our  souls  with  a  strange  beauty,  forever  disturbing  our  easy  optimism 
with  a  bugle  of  battle.  He  sends  a  noble  discontent — a  divine  impa- 
tience— the  impatience  of  the  acorn  bo  bo  an  oak.  Into  the  world  of  the 
Imperfect,  he  sends  not  peace  but  a  sword — a  sword  bathed  in  heaven. 
He  points  away  from  the  selfish,  ephemeral  concerns,  to  the  eternal 
concerns;  thunders  his  avermentd  that  to  he  something  is  more  than  to 
get  something;  that  to  make  a  life  is  more  than  to  make  a  living;  that 
to  be  jusf,  to  be  brotherly,  are  the  highest  interests  of  practiciil  men. 

But  where  can  the  poet  find  the  stuff  of  song?  Does  he  need  a  great 
personage,  a  great  spectacle,  a  great  event?  No;  even  simple  things  are 
great  to  the  cunning  listener  and  the  far  looker.  There  is  poetry  in 
the  commonplace  and  nearby,  if  one  goes  deep  enough  to  find  it.  The 
lines  of  all  things,  seen  under  the  revealing  light  of  the  imagination,  run 
out  into  infinite  orbits.  All  things  somewhere  touch  infinity.  To  the 
seer  no  life  is  commc  y.     To  him  the  meanest  life  may  come 

freighted  with  tragt  thos,  with  beauty.     The  broken  figure 
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of  an  old  woman  leaning  wearily  against  a  wall  may  carry  more  impofl 
to  tiie  poet*a  eye  than  tha  pageant  of  a  dead  queen  borne  in  purple  to  her 
aepulcher.  To  the  poet  the  world  is  forever  young,  forever  fftruige,  for- 
ever  springing  up  out  of  the  abyss  of  wonder  and  mystery  and  flileno. 
It  IB  neecwiary  only  to  look  steadily,  with  the  eyes  of  the  hearty  at  m/ 
thing,  for  that  thing  to  grow  significant  and  impressive. 

It  all  dependa  upon  the  soul  that  surveys.  The  genin^  tbe  man  viti 
tho  teeing  eye,  finds  field  for  his  powers  in  any  nation,  any  e|x>ch.  Xhi 
shallow  mind  is  always  waiting  for  a  great  crisis  upon  which  to  speod 
itself, — the  woes  of  Thebes  or  Pelops'  line.  The  diaeeming  man  seea 
tho  great  in  the  little,  the  uncommon  in  the  commonplace,  the  ahidia; 
in  the  fugitive.  To  Keats  a  moldered  urn  calls  up  an  hour  of  buriel 
Hellas  to  live  immortal  in  the  memory  of  man.  To  Blake  a  fly  upa 
a  leaf  louches  him  with  kindling  sympathy  and  sends  upon  his  heart  a 
vision  of  the  oneness  and  the  wonder  of  all  life.  To  Lowell  the  aiiiile» 
circling  of  a  goldfish  in  a  globe  calls  forth  a  lyric  Bcriptnre  <m  the  mmxt 
ing  and  the  mystery  of  existence. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  material  of  the  poet  is  everywhere,  still,  in  our 
America,  there  is  an  especial  affluence  of  the  stuff  for  a  noble  poetry. 

The  field,  however,  is  not  wholly  virgin;  a  stray  sickle,  from  time  to 
time,  has  already  touched  its  edges,  from  the  sterile  hour  of  Mistieai 
Anne  Bradstreet  down  to  the  greatening  hour  of  Edith  Thomas  and 
Arina  Hempstead  Branch,  We  are  clear  of  that  old,  weary  time  of  arti- 
ficial, secondhand,  ready  made  landscape,  warmed-over  emotion,  and 
sucked-out  philosophy.  Our  poets  no  longer  walk  by  the  Merrimac  and 
the  Charles  to  gather  English  primroses  and  hawthorn,  or  to  listen  to 
Philomel  and  the  skylark  I  At  last  our  poets  have  discovered  Ajnerica! 
The  rhodora,  tho  dandelion,  the  wild  poppy,  now  glow  through  their 
meters;  the  bluebird,  the  bobolink,  the  mockingbird,  now  carol  through 
their  rhymes. 

But  not  only  have  we  flower  and  bird  to  tempt  the  poet's  heart  but 
we  have  also  beauties  and  glories,  myriad  and  marvelous, — mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  forests  stretching  a  thousand  leagues  away, — ^ America  — 
home!  Tho  mere  vastness  of  our  land  appeals  to  the  imaginative  pas- 
sion. All  the  spaces  and  faces  of  our  country,  like  the  ideas  of  our  peo- 
ple, have  the  large  outline,  the  limitless  sweep. 

Our  Niagaras,  our  Sierras,  our  Yosemites,  our  Inland  Seas,  our  tragic 
deserts,  our  starless  sivamps,  the  tremendous  journey  of  our  Mississippi, 
the  eternal  thunder  of  our  Oregon,  the  illimitable  stretches  of  our 
prairies,  the  twilight  silence  of  our  primeval  forests — from  these  must 
come  our  "Aa  You  like  It,"  our  ''  *he  Skylark,"  our  'VSunrisfr 

Hynm  to  C\iamoum."     ka^  u^\.  ^  -i  of  Europe,  from  Land's 
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End  to  the  Golden  Horn;  not  all  the  leagues  of  Asia,  from  Ararat  to 
Fujiyama,  alTord  so  white  a  field  for  a  harvest  of  the  Muses. 

Of  course,  "we  are  not  bereft  of  poets  who  have  seen  some  of  these 
larger  grandeurs  of  our  land  and  f ruined  them  into  song.  We  have 
Emerson's  **Monadiiock/'  Lanier's  "Marshes  of  GlynD."  Hamlin  Gar- 
land has  sung  the  prairies,  Joaquin  Miller,  the  sundown  seas.  But  there 
are  yet  long  reaches  of  laud  and  water  and  sky  untouched  by  song,  Tboy 
await  the  hour  when  some  poet,  with  a  splendid  word,  shall  give  them 
to  man  and  to  immortal  memory. 

It  is  the  poets  of  the  Old  World  who  have  cast  the  color  of  romance 
upon  the  yellow  Tiber,  the  blue  Danube,  the  brooks  of  Vallombrosa; 
who  have  irradiated  the  dark  pines  of  Pelion  and  Ossa;  and  given  to  the 
iEgean  a  lyric  fame  that  shall  endure — 


•Till 


glory  and  Bong  and  story  and  all  things  cease.' 


It  is  the  poet  who  has  given  immortality  to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame^ 
the  arches  of  the  Colosseum,  the  dungeons  of  Chillon.  And  it  is  the 
poet  who  must  give  to  the  beloved  paths  and  places  of  America  a  fade- 
less charm,  a  fair  eternity. 

Our  people,  too,  are  unique  and  picturesque,  made  of  the  mixings  of 
all  the  tribes  of  men.  As  they  will  gather  at  the  last  trump  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  so  they  are  gathered  here, — Caucasian,  Malay, 
African,  Mongolian;  men  from  Moses's  land,  Homer's  land,  Dante's 
land,  Goethe's  land;  from  the  land  of  Omar,  of  Cervantes,  of  Hugo,  of 
Ibsen,  of  Turgenieflf, 

This  blending  of  many  nations  into  one  new  nation  gives  a  fresh 
impulse  to  literature,  a  new  spirit  to  poetry.  From  this  massing  and  ad- 
justing and  inbrothering,  spring  new  activities  and  audacities  of  the  soul, 
new  purposes,  new  perils.  Out  of  this  melting  pot  of  the  race,  with  its 
traditions,  its  superstitions,  its  nobilities,  its  vulgarities,  its  seething 
potentialities  of  good  and  evil,  must  come  an  organic  unity — a  new  type 
of  man.  And  it  is  the  flame  and  hammer  of  imagination  that  must 
accomplish  this  mighty  mixing  and  molding.  Through  the  power  of 
imagination  God  made  and  poised  the  worlds.  Through  the  power  of 
it  men  and  nations  are  banded  and  held  in  social  unities.  It  was  iraag- 
ination  that  shaped  and  held  together  the  stupendous  dream  of  the  Middle 
Ages, — the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  It  was  imagination,  fired  by  the  poet 
and  fed  by  tradition,  that  fused  England  into  a  solid  wall  that  has  held 
against  the  havoc  of  time  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  It  is  the  imagin- 
ation tliat  must  shape  the  plaster  clay  of  our  commonwealth  into  a  stuff 
that  will  endure  the  chances  and  changes  of  time. 

Great  then  is  the  opportunity — shall  I  say  the  duty? — of  the  poet  of 


Tammra 
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>o»  Md  hatiiXT,  fcy  tto  iiimiii  «f  ^ 
W9  bwi  BO  cwiQMy  90  kusdi:^.  We 
«wr  of  Ike  iaem— ti»  ite  ol 

peci  IwU  aMl  tltti  gmt  idn  tin  «e 
man  oBlf  aonytriati,  bm  i1m>  brotben;  tluu 
Wrak  bo|M^  cqmredai  of  obo  dMtiaj. 

It  will  W  •  now  pootfj;    And  jet  we  koie  abeo^  hesTd  tbs 

of  iU  bad  and  Lofij  ebordiu  We  hare  beerd  its  Ugiiining^  in  HooJV 
*i}oBf  of  the  Shin/*  mod  in  Mth  Browning^a  ''Crj  of  tke  Ghildim' 
We  beve  heard  it^  too,  in  a  larger  Tolmiie  aad  fpleodor  in  £dw«rd  Gb^ 
pmter't  '^Towardt  Demoeraej^,"  and  in  Swinbome'a  ''Son^a  Before  Sua- 
riaaw"  Alio  in  the  criea  of  pfoteat  and  prophecf  in  tbe  peg»  of  tbi 
fntsiortal  SbaDoy. 

And  in  oar  own  land,  the  opening  notes  of  the  new  son^  of  homaniST 
ate  heard  lOiindiDg  from  the  poems  of  Lowell  and  Lanier;  mm  vd  sa  inn 
tone  of  the  younger  and  later  aingera  in  our  choir* 

And  in  all  thia  work  we  find  the  note  of  hope,  an  echo  of  the  bonjaat 
fatth  of  onr  people.  Thia  is  the  mood  of  all  high  creative  work.  Ari^  " 
ica  goes  forth  to  the  future  with  siep  of  power  and  dawn-illumin  . 
face.  She  goes  forth  like  another  Winged  Victorj  treading  the  F  ;  • 
tinder  her  swift  feet*  Her  brow  is  lit  with  dreams  that  dare  the  towen 
of  tho  Impossible, 

America  furnishes  to  the  poet  the  inspiration  of  great  achievmBBi 
8hn  h/ia  won  high  place  in  the  consteUations  of  nations;  she  has  ^v  '  * 
srcrot  powers  from  th^  sphere  of  nature;  she  is  on  her  way  to  \ 
torids  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  to  the  poet  that  we  must  look 
for  nn  interpretation  of  the  glorieg  of  our  atronger  Carthage,  our  greater 
Tyrn.  It  is  he  who  will  throw  upon  our  Patent  Office  reports,  our  eensns 
r^tumSt  our  ledger  accounts,  and  our  enlarging  maps,  some  light  from 
ihf  idenl;  who  will  speak  the  spiritual  significance  of  eventa.  It  is  he 
who,  in  the  perils  of  our  pro«*peTily,  must  keep  alive  in  the  people  a 
faith  in  the  unworldly  enterprise,  "the  uinprofitahle  risk/' 

Onr  Amerira  lacks  one  source  of  poetry, — a  shadowy  antiquity;  the 
shriucfl,  ruins,  and  memories  of  a  long-rcnching,  fateful,  and  pathetir 
past. 

As  a  nntinn  we  are  only  in  the  youth  of  things.  It  was  but  yesterday, 
as  run  the  colrnds  of  time,  that  we  set  our  adventurous  faoea  toward  this 
wcfttern  wilderne^.q.  It  was  hut  yesterday  that  the  little  brigs  of  England 
folded  weary  winis:?  nt  Plymouth  Pock,  and  the  earsTels  of  Spain  went 
hluTi(h*rin^  up  the  coast  of  the  Califomias.  Brief  as  our  p 
ncverihelegg  holds  men  and  events  worthy  of  song  and  story 
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s  bave  an  epic  for  the  Indian,  a  genial  rhyme  for  the  Yankee,  a  paa- 
toral  for  the  Puritan,  a  dithyrambie  for  the  "Cameraclo/'  But  thei'e 
wait  unsung  many  an  idyl  and  many  an  epic  of  the  home  making  of  the 
Pioneer,  of  the  gold  seeking  of  the  Argonaut,  of  the  passing  of  the  Span- 
iard, of  the  chaining  and  the  unchaining  of  the  African. 

Aa  for  our  border  balladry,  we  have  hardly  heard  only  the  firat  notes 
of  it.  And  yet  a  nation  without  its  balladry  is  like  a  dawn  without  its 
morning  star.  Still  we  have  a  wide  and  varied  field  for  such  lyric  adven- 
tures. We  have  the  weird  witchcraft  era  of  New  England ;  the  homely 
Dutch  period  of  New  Amsterdam ;  the  vivid  and  earnest  epoch  of  the 
Huguenot  fugitives;  the  courtly  cycle  of  the  Tidewater  Cavaliers  of  Vir- 
ginia;  the  perilous  explorings  of  the  French  about  the  Great  Lakes;  the 
idyllic  pastoral  occupation  of  the  Spanish  Missions  of  the  Far  West;  the 
romantic  career  of  the  Creole  in  old  Louisiana. 

These  touch  a  few  of  the  high  lights  of  the  past,  peoples  and  events 
rich  in  possibility  for  the  poet  Bui  the  present  also  lifts  its  beckoning 
hand  to  the  poet.  Some  minstrel  must  come  to  sing  the  battle  of  man 
with  the  mysterious  and  colossal  forests  of  the  great  Northwest — to  adng 
of  the  gigantic  spectacle  of  seedtime  and  harvest  in  our  Middle  West, 
where  enormous  wheat  fields  go  billowing  over  States  as  large  as  king- 
doms,— to  sing  of  the  tragic  mystery  of  our  blanched  and  barren  deserts 
of  far  Arizona, — to  sing  of  the  immemorial  struggle  of  the  fisherfolk  of 
New  England  who  go  out  to  dare  the  dangers  of  wind  and  wave — of  the 
snowy  cotton  fields  that  run  as  white  foam  to  meet  the  dancing  foam  of 
the  Gulf. 

But  more  than  this,  (here  waits  for  the  poet  the  great  spectacle  of  the 
modem  workers  in  their  toils  and  battles. 

As  the  years  go  on,  the  old  types  of  the  hero — ^the  soldier  and  the  ex- 
plorer— will  fade  into  the  background,  and  the  workingman,  upon  whom 
depends  our  safety  and  our  comfort,  will  come  more  and  more  into  the 
front  of  the  world's  affairs.  We  are  all  beginning  to  see  that  the  soldier 
should  he  given  less  work;  and  we  all  know  that  the  explorer's  work  ia 
nearly  done;  only  the  poles  are  left  for  him  to  seek.  So  the  trusted  man 
who  works  is  becoming  the  chief  power  in  civilization,  the  foremost 
figure  in  our  new  romance  of  industry.  He  is  harnessing  our  rivers; 
he  is  caveming  our  mountains;  he  is  bridging  our  canyons;  he  is  making 
our  deserts  to  blossom;  he  is  building  and  beautifying  our  cities. 

The  Southerners,  the  most  daring  leaders  of  American  thought  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  went  back  after  the  war  to  their  quiet  planta- 
tions, their  classic  libraries,  their  courtly  leisure  with  their  troops  of 
slaves.  They  resumed  the  old  life  scarce  touched  by  the  currents  of 
trade  and  conu  were  seething  over  the  rest  of  the  world.    The 
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unequal  conditions  of  life  and  labor  shut  them  more  and  more  into  tJie 
past. 

It  was  not  tbe  age  of  lettera  in  the  South.  Literature  waa  only  a 
chance  diversion,  no  one  thought  of  it  as  a  profession.  The  newer  liter- 
ature sifted  slowly  among  the  people.  Literary  magazines  dicnl  out  one 
by  one.  Story  tellers  worked  over  old  situations  and  old  conveiitioas, 
taking  little  account  of  the  things  at  hand,  the  problems  of  the  day. 

But  the  South  in  its  new  germinal  bursvt  of  the  spirit  has  begrm,  in 
its  friction,  to  utter  itself  in  a  sort  of  vita  nuovo.  Yet  stiO  its  forces  are 
greater  than  literature.  Craddock,  Glasgow,  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
James  Lane  AUen,  Mrs,  Corra  Harris, — each  is  an  artist  in  his  or  her 
degree  and  touches  the  large  elemental  things,  yet  keeps  also  the  pulse 
of  the  near  and  the  familiar. 

The  South  has  a  peculiar  treasure  in  its  rich  store  of  material  waiting 
to  be  turned  into  literature.  It  has  preserved  the  flavor  of  its  past  as 
no  other  region  of  this  country  has.  There  is  an  atmosphere  about  the 
South  that  is  peculiarly  its  own.  Owen  Wister  catches  it  in  Lady  Balti- 
more ;  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Marion  Harland  in  biography  have  reflected  this 
gracious  and  spacious  air.  From  this  fund  of  history  and  memory 
writers  of  the  future  will  draw  phases  of  morals  and  maimers,  of  strug- 
gles and  passions,  of  ardors,  agonies,  expiations  of  all  the  human  expe- 
riences. 

Out  of  the  rich  soil  of  the  past  will  spring  up  the  literature  of  a  newer 
and  richer  humanity,  for  the  South  has  again  caught  step  with  the  world 
spirit. 

In  the  past  the  workers  toiled  in  obscurity  with  little  recognition;  but 
now  they  are  beginning  to  take  their  honorable  place  in  the  world's  eye. 
Indeed  they  are  to  help  mightily  in  molding  our  nation  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  ideals  of  justice  and  brotherhood.  The  future  is  in  their 
strong  hands — in  the  hands  of  the  trusted  workers  who  put  mind  into 
muscle  and  heart  into  handiwork. 

But,  if  America  has  no  spacious  past,  she  has  a  spacious  future,  r^. 
has  a  Messianic  mission  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  What  poet's  heart 
can  fail  !o  believe  that  she  has  been  reserved  to  these  later  ages  hy  the 
Higher  Power  for  some  vast  purpose,  some  transcendent  manifestation? 
Here  certainly  is  to  be  worked  out  the  highest  freedom  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

So  democracy  comes  as  the  supreme  fact  of  the  century.  The  rise  of 
the  democratic  spirit  has  sent  new  impulses,  new  accents  on  all  art.  We 
are  bednnin^  to  see  the  si^ifioance  in  the  common  and  the  human. 
The  sabot  is  pushing  aside  the  purfled  shoe;  the  blouse  is  obscuring  the 
velvet  mantle. 
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To  tbe  life  of  the  people*  then,  the  life  of  the  toiling  millions,  art  is 
beginning  to  look  for  a  new  inspiration,  a  new  courage,  a  new  joy. 
Painters  have  caught  its  homely  tragedy.  Poets  are  realizing  its  terri- 
ble pathos,  its  tender  beauty,  its  epical  force.  And,  with  this  new  art 
ideal,  a  new  economic  ideal  is  beginning  to  demand  a  new  world,  wherein 
I  shall  ask  nothing  for  myself  or  my  child  that  all  others  can  not  have 
on  equal  terms.  Man  is  progressing,  but  each  step  of  his  progress 
Beems  only  to  reveal  new  rights  to  demand  and  new  freedom  to  conquer. 
We  have  achieved  religious  and  political  freedom,  but  now  we  are  in  the 
beginnings  of  a  struggle  for  industrial  freedom,- — the  greatest  struggle 
that  has  yet  come  upon  civilization.  It  will  not  be  the  conquest  of 
princes  but  the  conquest  of  poverties.  But  tbe  realization  of  this  new 
liberty  will  demand  the  sinews  of  heroes,  the  wisdom  of  sages,  the  pa&- 
iion  of  poets.  The  Crusades,  the  Christianization  of  Europe,  the  eman- 
cipation of  chattel  slaves  in  two  worlds,- — all  the  moral  adventures  of 
the  past  are  dwarfed  in  the  presence  of  this  new  ideal  that  now  begins 
to  press  upon  the  conscience  of  nations.  Into  this  world-struggle  the 
poet  of  America  wiU  be  drawn  for  a  new  and  prophetic  utterance. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ail?  It  means  that  the  old  epic  was  "Arms 
and  the  man";  hut  that  the  new  epic  is  "Tools  and  the  Man."  It  means 
that  the  Book  of  Kings  is  closed  and  the  Book  of  the  People  is  openi 
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Introductory  Note 


On  December  4,  1912,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol,  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion presented  to  the  State  a  handsome  marble  bust  of  John  Motley  More- 
head,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  1840-1844.  The  bust  was  a  donation  to  the 
Commission  from  Governor  Morehead's  grandsons,  John  Motley  Morehead  and 
J.  Lindsay  Patterson,  and  was  executed  by  the  wellknown  sculptor,  Frederick 
Wellington  Ruckstuhl.  The  exercises  in  connection  with  the  presentation 
consisted  of  an  address  on  "John  Motley  Morehead:  Architect  and  Builder  of 
Public  Works,"  by  R.  D.  W.  Connor;  the  Address  of  Presentation,  by  Hon.  J. 
Bryan  Grimes,  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission;  and 
the  Address  of  Acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  Governor,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Joyner, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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duce  more  than  tbeir  own  families  could  use.^  In  1853  a  traveler, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  State  Capitol,  saw  **three  thousand  barrels 
of  an  article  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  barrel  in  New  York,  tiirown 
away,  a  mere  heap  of  useless  offal,  because  it  would  cost  more  to 
transport  it  than  it  would  he  worth."^ 

Under  such  conditions  there  could  be,  of  course,  no  commerce,  and 
without  commerce  no  markets.  Such  commerce  as  the  produce  of  thd 
fertile  valleys  and  plateaux  of  the  Piedmont  section  created  found  its 
way  to  the  markets  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina;  and  amoug  the 
people  who  dwelt  west  of  Greensboro,  declared  Gbvernor  Morchead  in 
1842,  "Cheraw,  Camden,  Columbia,  *  ♦  *  Augusta,  and  Charles- 
ton are  much  more  familiarly  known  than  even  Fayetteville  and 
Raleigh."^  In  all  the  region  from  Ooldsboro  to  Charlotte,  Raleigh, 
then  a  straggling  country  village,  was  the  only  town  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  noted  in  the  United  States  census  of  1850,  This  section, 
now  the  heart  of  the  manufacturing  region  of  the  South,  reported  to 
the  census  takers  of  that  year  no  other  manufactures  than  a  handful 
of  "homemade"  articles  valued  at  $396,473.  The  social  and  labor  sys- 
tems upon  which  the  civilization  of  the  State  was  founded  confined  the 
energies  of  the  people  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture,  yet  their  farm- 
ing operations  were  bo  crude  and  unproductive  that  a  traveler,  oommecit- 
ing  on  the  agriculture  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh,  found  it  "a  mystery 
how  a  town  of  2,500  inhabitants  can  obtain  sufficient  supplies  from  it  to 
exist."®  This  was  not  the  view  merely  of  an  unsympathetic  atranp:r 
Calvin  H.  Wil*>y,  attempting  to  arouse  his  fellow  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1852  from  their  indifference  and  lethargy^  after  referring  to 
the  ^'magnificent  capitol"  in  which  they  sat,  ejcclaimed,  *rBut  what  is 
the  view  from  these  porticoes,  and  what  do  we  see  as  we  travel  hither? 
Wasted  fields  and  decaying  tenements;  long  stretches  of  silent  desola- 
tion with  here  and  there  a  rudely  cultivated  farm  and  a  tottering 
bam."? 

But  more  forcible  than  any  other  evidence,  because  incontrovertible, 
ia  the  testimony  of  the  United  States  census.  The  census  reports  of 
1840  show  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  adult  white  population  of  the 
Slato  could  neither  read  nor  write.    The  population  of  the  State  was  at 

■Speaking  of  tba  btiildJtiK  of  a  turnpike,  from  Ruileiich  westward.  Governor  Morvboad  in  bb  niM>ac* 
of  1B42,  Raid:  "Lahor  fan  not  be  dllBoult  to  obtain  in  a  mRion  now  ffrowing  cotton  at  six  c«>ot«  yt* 
poaadt  corn  at  one  dollnr  p«r  btfret,  and  whMtao  losr  ttiat  it  takes  one  half  to  tran«port  tb«>  other  l« 
BiaHnt."- Journalnof  thcLesuilBturetS43-'43,  poj^  411.  "A  farmer  told  me  that  hr'  ciMi.^iiJi-r<^.i  tm^,>iv- 
fivfi  busbela  of  corn  a  large  crop,  and  that  he  drt'oerally  jfot  ae  much  aa  fifteen.  H 
waa  to  be  got  by  rahaRSi  corn,  and  vorj'  f^w  farnripra  hero  (about  l*n  miles  frotn 
mote  than  they  necd<^d  for  their  own  for™,  It  coat  too  much  to  itet  it  to  mar^j 
board  SInve  Stat«4/'  Vol  I.  page  358. 

•OlmsUvl:    A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  Stnlai.    185S-18M.     VoL  I,  • 

*Atinua]  Message.    Legislative  JournjUs,  1943^*4^,  pa«»  40B. 

•Olnwted. 

*Speech  in  favor  of  hSs  bill  to  appoint  «  Stale  Superintendent  of  Comn 
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a  standstill.  From  1830  lo  1840,  tliirty-two  of  the  sixty-eight  couuties 
of  North  Caroliua  lost  in  popiilafion,  while  the  increase  in  the  Stale  as 
a  whole  was  leas  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent.®  The  best  blood  of  Nortb 
Caroliua,  refusing  to  remain  at  home  and  sta^iate,  was  flowiug  in  a 
steady  stream  into  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  of  the  South  and  West; 
and  that  brain  and  energy  which  should  have  been  utilized  in  developing 
the  resources  of  North  Caroliua  was  being  forced  to  seek  an  outlet  in 
other  regions  wliere  it  went  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Texas,  of  Ohio,  lULnois,  and  Indiana.  Dr.  Wiley  was  guilty 
of  no  exaggeration  when  be  declared  that  North  Carolina  had  "long 
been  regarded  by  her  own  citizens  as  a  mere  nursery  to  grow  up  in"; 
that  the  State  had  become  a  great  camping  ground  on  which  the  inhabi- 
tants were  merely  tenanted  for  a  while;  and  that  thousands  were  annu- 
ally seeking  homes  elsewhere  whose  sacrifices  in  moving  would  have 
paid  for  twenty  years  their  share  of  taxation  sufficient  to  give  to  North 
Carolina  all  the  fancied  advantages  of  those  regions  whither  they  went 
to  bo  taxed  with  disease  and  suffering.  The  melancholy  sign  **For 
Sale"  Beemed  plowed  in  deep  black  characters  over  the  whole  State,  and 
the  State  flag  which  floated  over  the  Capitol  was  jestingly  called  by  our 
neighbors  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  an  auctioneer's  sign.  '*The 
ruinous  effects,-'  said  he,  *'are  eloquently  recorded  in  deserted  farms,  in 
wide  wastes  of  guttered  aedgefields,  in  neglected  resources,  in  the  absence 
of  improvements,  and  in  the  hardships,  sacrifices  and  sorrows  of  con- 
stant emigration." 

Such  was  the  view  which  Central  North  Carolina  presented  to  the 
keen  eyes  of  John  M.  Morehead  when,  in  the  closing  days  of  1840,  he 
journeyed  from  Greensboro  to  Raleigh  to  assume  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  Chief  Mngistrate  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  desolate  as  the 
prospect  was,  however,  Morehead's  foresight  saw  in  it  not  a  little  to 
give  him  courage.  He  must  have  realized  that  North  Carolina  was 
standing  at  the  turn  of  the  road  and  that  much  depended  on  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  with  which  he  himself  directed  her  choice  of  future  routes. 
Four  years  before  a  new  Constitution,  profoundly  ailecting  the  political 
life  of  the  State,  had  gone  into  operation,  from  which  Morehead,  and 
other  leaders  who  thought  as  he  did,  had  prophesied  great  results  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  State.  This  new  Constitution  had  paved  the  way 
for  the  work  of  a  small  group  of  constructive  statesmen,  of  whom  More- 
head  was  now  the  chosen  leader,  who  were  destined  to  direct  and  lead  the 
public  thought  of  North  Carolina  during  the  quarter  century  from 
1835  to  1860. 

•■       -"^  'nen  two  distinct  types  of  genius  were  represented.     On 
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the  one  hand  there  were  the  dreamers, — ^men  who  had  the  power  of 
vision  to  see  what  the  future  held  in  store  for  their  country,  who  wrote 
and  spoke  forcibly  of  what  they  foresaw,  but  lacked  the  power  to  con- 
vince men  of  the  practicability  of  their  visions.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  the  so  called  practical  men, — men  who  knew  well  enough  how 
to  constmct  what  other  men  had  planned,  but  lacked  the  power  of 
vision  necessary  to  see  beyond  the  common  everyday  affairs  that  sur- 
rounded and  engrossed  them.  Once  in  an  age  appears  that  rare  indi- 
vidual, both  architect  and  contractor,  both  poet  and  man  of  action,  to 
whom  is  given  both  the  power  to  dream  and  the  power  to  execute.  Such 
men  write  themselves  deep  in  their  country^s  annala  and  make  the 
epochs  of  history. 

In  the  history  of  North  Carolina  such  a  man  was  John  M.  Morehead. 
Those  who  have  written  and  spoken  of  Governor  Morehead  heretofore 
have  been  chiefly  impressed  with  his  great  practical  wisdom,^  and  this 
he  certainly  had  as  much  as  any  other  man  in  our  history.  As  for 
myself,  what  most  impresses  me  after  a  careful  study  of  his  life  and 
works,  is  his  wonderful  power  of  vision.  He  was  our  most  visionary 
builder,  our  greatest  practical  dreamer.  Jfo  other  man  of  his  day  had 
so  clear  a  vision  of  the  future  to  which  North  Carolina  was  destined,  or 
did  so  much  to  bring  about  its  realization  as  Governor  Morehead,  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have  not  now  in  process  of  construction, 
and  have  not  had  since  his  day,  a  single  great  work  of  internal  improve- 
inent  of  which  he  did  not  dream  and  for  which  he  did  not  labor.  He 
dreamed  of  great  lines  of  railroad  binding  together  not  only  all  sections 
of  North  Carolina,  but  connecting  this  State  with  every  part  of  the 
American  Union.  He  dreamed  of  a  network  of  improved  country  roads 
leading  from  every  farm  in  the  State  to  all  her  markets.  He  dreamed 
of  a  great  central  highway,  fed  by  these  roads,  finding  its  origin  in  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  at  Morehead  City  and  finally  losing  itself  in  the 
clouds  that  hang  about  the  crests  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  He  dreamed  of 
the  day  when  the  channels  of  our  rivers  would  be  so  deepened  and 
widened  that  they  could  bear  upon  their  waters  onr  share  of  the  com- 
mereo  of  the  world.  He  dreamed  of  an  inland  waterway  connecting  the 
harbor  of  Beaufort  with  the  waters  of  Pamlico  Sound  and  through  the 
opening  of  Roanoke  Inlet,  affording  a  safe  inland  passage  for  coastwise 
vessels  around  the  wbitecaps  of  Cape  Hatteras.  He  dreamed  of  the 
day  when  the  flags  of  all  nations  might  be  seen  floating  from  the  mast- 
heads of  their  fleets  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbors  of  Beaufort  and 
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*K«rr.  John,  "Omtioti  oti  the  LIfff  and  ChwactfT  of  John  M.  Tlforrhead";  In  MpEnoriam  of  Joha 
Iff,  Wor<»h»»ad,  Rjilei«h,  IHftS;  Ficott,  Willlum  L&fay^tte.  "Tribut*>  to  the  Gentua  and  Worth  of  John  M. 
MoreWrid";  Ibi4:  Smith,  C.  Alphotwo/*  John  Motlpy  Morcheaid'^  The  BlosraphioaJ  HLstonr  of  North 
OftTolhiA,  Vol,  VI,  pp.  250-258;  Wootcn,  Cotiwjil,  "CioverDor  Morobend";  Charlotte  Daily  Obaertr, 
Bepiember  30,  190U 
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WUroingtOB.  He  dreamed  of  a  chain  of  mills  and  factories  dotting 
every  river  bank  in  the  State  and  distributing  over  these  highways  of 
commerce  a  variety  of  products  bearing  the  brand  of  North  Carolina 
manufacturers. 

Such  were  his  dreams,  and  the  history  of  North  Carolina  during  the 
last  half-century  is  largely  the  Btory  of  their  realization.  It  is  this 
fact  that  gives  to  Morehead  his  unique  place  in  our  history*  He  had  a 
distinguished  political  career,  but  his  fame  is  not  the  fame  of  the  office 
holder.*'^'  Indeed,  no  other  man  in  our  history,  save  Charles  B.  Aycock 
alone,  in  so  brief  a  public  career,  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  life 
of  the  State.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  public  service  of  each 
was  inspired  by  a  genuine  love  of  the  Stat©  and  consecrated  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  groat  purpose.  The  educational  and  intellectual 
development  which  Aycock  stimulated  was  based  on  the  material  pros- 
perity of  which  Morehead  laid  the  foundation.  It  ia,  then,  his  service 
as  architect  and  builder  of  great  and  enduring  public  works  that  gives 
to  Morehead  his  distinctive  place  in  our  annals,  and  it  ia  of  this  service 
that  I  shall  speak  today. 

Wlien  Morehead  began  his  public  career  the  prevailing  political 
thought  of  the  State  was,  in  modem  political  vernacular,  reactionary. 
Representation  was  distributed  equally  among  the  counties,  regardless 
of  population.  East  of  Raleigh,  where  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
most  strongly  entrenched,  thirty-five  counties  with  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  294,312,  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  sixteen  more  Commoners 
and  eight  more  Senators  than  twenty-seven  counties  west  of  Raleigh 
which  had  a  combined  population  of  50,205  more  people,  A  property 
qualification  was  re<|uisite  for  membership  in  the  General  Assembly  and 
inasmuch  as  all  State  officials  were  elected  by  the  Legislature,  not  by 
the  people  directly,  Property,  not  Men,  controlled  the  government.  The 
theory  of  Property  was  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  governs 
least.  Adherents  of  this  school  of  politics  taught,  therefore,  that  gov- 
ernment had  fulfilled  its  mission  when  it  had  preserved  order,  pun- 
ished crime,  and  kept  down  the  rate  of  taxation.  But  another  school  of 
political  thought,  originating  in  the  counties  west  of  Raleigh,  where  the 
institution  of  slavery  had  not  secured  so  strong  a  foothold,  was  now 
beginning  to  make  itself  heard.     Its  adherents  favored  a  constitutional 


"To  1fi?1  b«  repreaentod  Rookinthiim  Countv  in  the  Hoom  of  CommoM;  in  1820,  lft27  tMd  tSSS  ba 
rpf-  r  -■  1  finjlford  County  io  the  Houwb,  mod  in  IMO  io  Ibe  Senata.  Urn  waa  one  of  the  dclegiat^f 
fr  I  iti  the  ConvBniloo  of  1835.    In  IMO  he  waa  «lootfld  Qonntmor,  and  in  1S42  wa*  r»--««!rctrd, 

ir  ■  nn(in#nt  prcaidinK  officer  of  the  National  Whig  Conyention,  wbich  met  at  Philaticlphia. 

J  ■  "  nominated  0«ni^ral  Zaehary  Taylor  tor  tlMJ  Prcaid«Q«y.    By  the  act  establishing 

i'  Iiitane  Aiylum  he  waa  ded^«t»d  a*  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Com  mini  oners 

ti  '  *)*f  ti*v1iim     frt  1857  be  wan  elected  Preaideni  of  th«  aaeoetaiion  orxaaiacd  for  the 

joirpi.^  ..1  .;  ■  '• '    -        monument  to  General  Nathanael  Oreene.    He  wa<  one  of  the 

'<-»"•♦*-  fT"  Peace  Congtiea  at  Waahincioo  in  1861.    In  IfMJl-'M  be  waa  a 

^"  uf  the  Confo4erat<  SUI«a.    Re  died  at  Greenaboro,  Aucoa^'CV^ 
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ocniTention  to  revise  (he  hasia  of  repreeentation,  to  give  to  the  peopk, 
the  right  to  elect  their  chief  magistrate^  and  in  other  respects  to  tDskel 
the  government  popular  in  practice  as  well  as  in  form;  and  tbej  adro- 
catcd  internal  improvements,  geological  surveys,  the  conservation  oi 
resources,  asylums  for  the  insane,  public  schools,  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumh  and  for  the  blind,  and  numeroua  other  progresaiye  meaaaies 
which  all  right  thinking  people  now  acknowledge  to  be  goTemmental  in 
their  nature.    These  men  were  the  Progressives  of  their  day. 

Morchead  found  his  place  among  theae  Progreaaivee.  As  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  advocatiug  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  He  supported  measures  for  the  bailding  of 
good  roads,  for  the  digging  of  canals,  for  the  improvement  of  inbii  1 
navigation,  for  drainage  of  swamps,  and  for  railroad  surveys.*^  He 
opposed  a  bill  to  prevent  the  education  of  negroes,  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee  on  the  colonisation  of  slaves,  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  their  emancipation  under  certain  conditional  an! 
displayed  so  much  intereat  in  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  c.  n- 
ditions  of  the  slaves  that  his  opponents,  when  he  became  a  candid.,  t 
for  Governor,  charged  him  with  being  at  heart  an  Abolitionist**^  j^ , 
endeavored  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  collection  : 
material  for  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  Xorth  Carolina*^  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  all  measures  for  the  promotion  of  public  edur*- 
tion.  In  1827,  while  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
a  bill  came  before  his  committee  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1S25  which  had 
created  the  Literary  Fund  **for  the  estabUahment  of  common  schools.^ 
Morehead  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee,  in  which  he  said : 

Tour  committee  believe  tliat  the  passage  of  that  act  (to  establish  cwmraaa 
schoolB]  must  have  been  greeted  by  every  philanthropist  and  friend  of  ctvll 
liberty  af«  the  foundation  on  which  was  to  re»t  the  future  happiness  of  oar 
citizens  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  political  Institutions.  •  •  •  From  the 
very  nature  of  our  civil  InBtitutlons,  the  people  must  act;  It  is  wisdom  and 
policy  to  teach  them  to  act  from  the  lights  of  reason,  and  not  from  the  hllad 
Impulse  of  deluded  feeling.  •  «  •  independent  of  any  political  Influence 
that  general  education  might  have,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  any 
State  or  sovereign,  having  the  means  at  command,  are  morally  criminal  if  tbey 
neglect  to  contribute  to  each  citizen  or  euhject  that  individual  uaefulneas  aal 
happiness  which  arises  from  a  well  cultured  understanding.  ♦  ♦  •  Tomr 
committee  can  not  conceive  a  nobler  idea  than  that  of  the  genius  of  our 


"In  tbe  Ltidalftturo  o(  |K?1  ht*  votinj  with  Um  mioority  for  a  rMolution  proridicift  lor  %k» 

of  A  CoiiMtitutioiuJ  CoQveatioo;  for  ft  biU  "  to  providr  ad  additioiuiJ  fund  for  ititem«l  unf««««a , 

IB  IKJ«.  foT  a  bill  to  improve  the  navicalton  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  bflow  WQininitioii,  mmI  im  m  «d> 
ilar  bill  in  lis37,  for  the  tunTy  of  a  route  for  a  railroad  from  Near  Dern  throush  RaUcfa,  to  ll»  wrman 
oountim. 

i*The  Raleic^  Standard  erv\\p4  him  ■  \st  bfcauaa  as  a  Krmf*«r  of  ih-e  Lesulatv*  bt  "dirv 

•  report  a«atD»t  ttie  proposition  of  Mr  na  Chftiham.  forbiddias  the  iDstrueiio^  of  vfeaaa.** 

QuotrH  in  tl.o   Rrtir-iL-h   Rjt.)  -t-,      I.;  -.^    ■ 

nH.  jromtlwLil^rary  Fjodtobi*  ua^tJ^'iaaiiAiUlAlvAi- 

bald  D  i  pubUalu  Off  tbr  1  ri-^t"  Ty  of  \hx»  8l«tw."  to  te  n|piri 


i 
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1  >siAlaM0»  for  the  purpose . 
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try.  hoyerlng  over  the  tattered  son  of  some  miserable  hovel,  leading  hla  in- 
fant but  gigantic  mind  in  the  paths  of  useful  knowledge,  and  pointing  out 
to  his  noble  ambition  the  open  way  by  which  talented  merit  may  reach  the 
highest  honors  and  preferments  of  our  government. 

The  committee,  accordinglj,  unanimously  recommended  the  rejection 
of  the  bill  to  discontinue  the  Literary  Fund.i'*  The  recommendation 
was  accepted,  the  bill  was  lost,  the  Literary  Fund  was  saved,  and  the 
foundation  on  which  our  common  school  system  was  afterwards  built 
was  preserved  intact. 

In  the  Convention  of  1835,  in  which  he  represented  Guilford  County, 
Morehend  supported  the  amendments  offered  to  the  Constitution  de- 
signed to  democratize  the  State  GoTernraent  Two  of  these  amendments 
in  particular  have  had  a  far  reaching  influence  on  our  history.  One  of 
thera  placed  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  basis  of 
Federal  population;  the  other  took  away  from  the  Le^slature  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Gk)vernor  and  gave  it  to  the  people.  To  this  latter  change 
we  may  trace  the  origin  of  two  of  the  most  important  political  institu- 
tions of  our  own  day, — the  party  State  Convention  and  the  preelection 
canvass  of  the  State  by  the  nominees  for  State  offices. 

The  first  party  State  Convention  ever  held  in  North  Carolina  was 
the  Whig  Convention  which  met  in  Raleigh,  November  12,  1839,  and 
nominated  John  M*  Morehead  for  Governor,!^  Heading  the  contem- 
porary newspaper  reports  of  this  Convention  shortly  after  attending 
the  last  State  Convention  held  in  this  city  in  June  of  the  present  year, 
one  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  marked  contrast  in  the  two  bodies. 
They  were  typical  of  the  political  conditions  of  the  two  eras  in  which 
they  were  held.  The  latter  with  its  more  than  one  thousand  cheering, 
shouting,  declaiming  delegates,  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable,  was 
truly  representative  of  the  aggressive  direct  democracy  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  former  with  its  ninety-one  sober,  orderly,  deliberative 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  thoroughly  responsive  to  the  mallet  of  their 
chairman,  was  just  as  truly  representative  of  the  staid,  self-restrained, 
representative  democracy  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

'♦Coon.  Charlei  L.:    Public  Education  in  North  Cnrolinn,  1790-1840;  Vol.  T.  ps«e  37«. 

'^Ex-Oov.  John  Owxsn,  delcRaie  iTom  Blo.dH?ti,  prMudf*d.  A  Gciwrjil  Commituw  of  Thirteen,  one 
firom  each  Coojcmwionsl  DiM-rict.  wiui  »ppoiutpd  "to  t»ke  into  con«ider»tion  tbc  purpn*w»  for  whieh 
the  Convention  had  ixs«^mblH"  and  to  report  th«'ri*oii.  Novprntwr  13th.  thla  committer  reported, 
UBong  other  rsaolutionn,  thn  foltow-inKi  "VLe9o\ved,  Thut  hav^nc  been  inapinnl  with  a  derp  and  Uvely 
■BBM  of  tbi^  «niin(!>nl  proclipal  viitor,  tiounil  flepiibHc^an  orindplM,  uablemijihef]  public  and  privAta 
virtues,  ardent  patHotLsm  and  dct^ided  aMlitiea  of  John  M.  Morehead,  of  the  County  of  Guilford,  we 
do  accord infdy  rpeommend  him  to  our  f<^Uoir  cititen*  an  a  fit  4uc>co«sor  to  our  pivscnt  enlinhtaood 
Chiftf  M&KlBtrai&f  Governor  Dudley.'*— Adopted  unanittwu*ly.  The  platform  of  the  Convention 
favored:  (1)  Economy  in  government;  (3)  Reform  in  the  revenue  tystem;  (3)  Rotitjctioo  in  the  num- 
ber of  irovernment  employeea^  (4)  J^lection  of  (Envernmentemployeee  "mthout  di^cnmination  of  par- 
ti*^": (5>  An  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Conjftitution  to  abolbh  the  Electoral  College;  (6)  One  term 
of  four  yenni  for  the  Preaidpnt;  (7)  A  National  Bank;  {^)  A  division  of  the  proweda  of  public  lands 
amnne  the  States  on  a  banii  of  Federal  population;  (9^  Public  education:  (10)  Strict  Construction  of 
the  Constitution.  It  opposed;  (1>  Jmrk-mn'*  Snoil  System;  Ci)  Appnintmi'nf.  ,>r  Atomhers  of  Congresa 
to  Federal  offices  durinv  their  term*  '  (!)  Making  Judicial  ap  '  ir  p&rti^an  rea- 

tonA:  (4)  Inierferenoe  of  Federal  Officr  r  '.  (5>  Protective  tariff;  (<•  tl  Govcrnme^^ 

in»kin«  internal  improvements  "etc*- p:  .-    nay  be  atampt  with  a  u  i ._      ..j.f.ioter";  (7i  *^ 

0ol>>Tr«ia«ury  •obeme;  (B)  Ftdar^t  tnter/^reuoe  with  alawry. 
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Marehead*8  election  as  Garcrnor  followed  a  campaign  that  is 
memorable  in  the  historj  of  Korth  Carolina  as  tlie  first  in  which 
candidates  for  public  office  ever  made  a  canvass  of  the  State.^*' 
But  in  other  rpspects  also  his  election  and  inauguration  as  Chief  Execu- 
tive marks  a  turning  point  in  our  historj.  He  was  the  first  Governor  to 
ait  in  this  Capitol,  in  itself  typical  of  the  new  era  then  dativning  upon 
the  State ;i'*^  and,  what  is  more  important  stilly  he  was  the  first  of  our 
Goveniors  to  discard  the  old  laissez  faire  policy  which  his  pred<!ce3sor9 
had  followed  sine*  the  Revolution,  and  to  come  into  office  with  a  distinct 
program  in  view.  This  program  ho  outlined  in  very  general  terms  in 
his  Inaugural  Address  before  the  Memberg  of  the  General  Aasembly, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 


T  ehall  be  happy  to  codperate  with  you  In  bringing  Into  active  operation  all 
tbe  elements  of  greatness  and  ueefulnesB  with  which  our  State  is  so  abund- 
antly blessed.  Other  States  have  outstripped  us  In  the  career  of  ImproTe* 
mentB.  and  in  the  development  of  their  natural  resources,  but  North  Carolina 
will  stand  a  favorable  comparison  with  most  of  her  sister  States  In  her 
natural  advantages, — her  great  extent  of  fertile  soli,  her  great  variety  of  pro- 
duction, her  exhaustless  deposits  of  mineral  wealth,  her  extraordinary  water- 
power.  Inviting  to  manufactures,  all,  all  combine  to  give  her  advantages  that 
few  other  States  possess.  Whatever  measures  you  may  adopt  to  encourage 
aisriculture  and  to  induce  the  husbandman  while  he  toils  and  sweats  to  hope 
tbat  bis  labors  wiH  be  duly  rewarded;  whatever  measurefi  you  may  adopt  to 
facilitate  commerce  and  to  aid  Industry  tn  all  departments  of  life  to  reap  Ita 
full  rewards,  will  meet  with  my  cordial  approbation,  •  •  ♦  It  is  equally 
our  duty,  fellow  citizens,  to  attend  to  our  moral  and  Intellectual  cultivation. 
♦  •  •  It  la  to  our  common  schools,  in  which  every  child  can  receive  the 
rudiments  of  an  education,  that  our  attention  should  be  mainly  directed. 
Our  system  Is  yet  in  its  infancy;  it  will  require  time  and  experience  to  give 
to  it  Its  greatest  perfection.  •  •  •  i  doubt  not.  In  due  time,  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  State  will  perfect  the  system  as  far  as  human  sagacity 
can  do  It.  And  no  part  of  my  oflQclal  duty  will  be  performed  with  more 
pleasure  than  that  part  which  may  aid  In  bringing  about  that  happy  result.!* 

<*Hanheiul^B  oppa»ent  iu  iS40  was  Rotuuliu  M.  Saundcr*.  Tbi*  vole  waa.  Mor«h»«d  44*4^;  S^ttft- 
dWt  S&»90lt  Uoirehend'B  majority.  8,A8L  In  1841  Hocvbead's  opponent  wua  Lf>iiis  D.  Henry,  Tlw 
Tot«  wu,  MorebeMi.  37.M3;  Henry.  34.411;  MonhoAd'*  tuftjonty,  3,fi31.    Tbe  faUing  off  in  KCoretittMl'a 


vote  ia  nttributsbte  io  (be  duiorg«niBAtiion  of  the  Whlf  p«rty  foUowins  Uie  d»tAh  of  PTeddrni  H»rri- 
_     _   :  •         -         j3^^^  <jv  - 

•aeond,  December  31.  1M7. 


■on.  and  tbe  defeetton  of  Prewdettt  Tyler.    Morebeftd'i  &nt  inaucuration  waa  January  1,  liMl;  Ida 


>'H<;feiTtnft  to  tbia  (a«t  in  hj«  Inausural  AddreM  bef<M«  tbe  General  Aaembly  be  a&id: 

"You  ore  the  first  Irculaiivc  body  tb»t«ver  bad  tbe  honor  to  aaaembJe  in  ita  splettdid  halla.     I 

am  tbf  ftnt  Ewcutivr  v  '"■  •—• ■  ^■'>■l  +»>"  >  r.ri.-.r  »..  F->  in^tnit^Ptl  within  it*  durable  walla      It  will  endura 

aa  »  mooument  for  ait.  •  rallto  Add  iaale  of  the  an  Id  which  we  live. 

There  ia  a  moral  efic*  ■  'fi  ooiiioe  aa  thw,— tt  will  acrve  in  thu  chain 

of  time  to  link  the  pa*i.  v.*^..  ; -    -  [ifoud  aptrit  that  h  .^  -v.r  .-h..r . „...«.„, |  ,j^ 

which  haa  ever  bean  ready  to  ii»  r  ami  to  »vpinrf>  ita  wronpi,  wh  i^ 

ReKulation  Battle  of  ITTO  1 1771).  v  with  nion-  brillinnce  at  th**  }>l  ,A 

lodependi-Dce  In  177S.  ai»d  which  L.,.:J..,  ,:, .  lared  for  independence  in  1778,     ..  .t 

ahall  bocoitke  craven  in  time  to  eouw,  and  tthatl  not  dar«  animate  tbe  boaom  ol  u  ,^ 

upon  ihia  monuxnent  and  remember  tbe  glorioua  inititutioo  under  whieb  ita  foi  i^ 

and  the  noble  people  by  whom  it  waa  reaml,  and  then  let  it  beeome  a  alave  if  it  lu_.  .. ,,.  ,,  .  „  .are 
for  aeon  to  come^may  it  emhirc  until  time  ilaelf  shall  srow  old;  mav  a  thouaand  rear*  i&tui  t^aa 
halU  fltill  occupied  by  fnsemen  Icgifllating  for  a  fhse  and  happy  people"— Raleisb  KtfUtm,  Jaouarr 
6.  1^41. 

Raleigh  A«<atrr.  Jitauary  i,  iUV, 
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But  we  should  not  expect  a  man  of  Governor  Morehead's  great  prac- 
tical wisdom  to  content  himaelf  with  general  observations.  To  reduce 
these  general  observations  into  a  concrete,  practical  system  was  the 
work  of  his  first  two  years  in  the  Gbvemor's  office,  and  when  the  Legis- 
lature of  1843  met  he  was  ready  with  a  message  outlining  a  complete 
system  of  internal  improvements.^*'  His  scheme  embraced  the  further 
extension  of  the  railroad  lines  already  built  in  the  State^  the  improve- 
ment of  our  rivers  and  harbors,  the  construction  of  extensive  lines  of 
turnpikes,  and  the  linking  of  all  three  together  in  one  general  system 
of  transportation.  One  of  the  ahlest  public  documeiits  in  our  history, 
this  message,  for  its  practical  bearing  on  the  problems  of  our  own  day, 
still  repays  a  careful  study.  With  reference  to  the  great  inland  water- 
way now  nearing  completion,  of  which  the  connection  between  Pamlico 
Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor  forms  an  important  link,  he  said: 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  two  Improvements 
said  to  be  practicable,  assume  an  Importance  that  renders  them  national  In 
their  character.  I  allude  to  the  opening  of  Roanoke  Inlet  and  the  connection 
of  Pamlk-o  Sound  by  a  ship  canal  with  Beaufort  harbor.  Frequent  surveys 
of  the  first  of  these  proposed  ImproveroeDts  •  •  •  eetabtlsh  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  work»  The  advantages  arising  from  this  Improvement  to  our 
commerce  are  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.  But  the  view  to  he  taken 
of  Its  vast  Importance  Is  In  the  protection  it  will  afford  to  our  shipping  and 
the  lives  of  our  seamen.  The  dllllculty  and  dangers  often  encountered  at 
Ocracoke  inlet  render  the  connection  hetween  Pamlico  Sound  and  Beaufort 
harbor  of  vast  Importance  to  the  convenience  and  security  of  our  commerce 
and  shipping.  It  will  be  an  extension  of  that  inland  navigation,  so  essential 
to  us  In  time  of  war,  and  give  access  to  one  of  the  safest  harbors  on  our 
coast,  and  one  from  which  a  vessel  can  be  quicker  at  sea  than  from  any 
other,  perhaps,  on  the  continent.  In  these  improvements  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  is  Interested;  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  make  them, 
if  they  be  practicable  and  proper.  I  therefore  recommend  that  you  bring  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  In  the  manner  most  likely  to  effect  the 
object.  ♦  •  ♦  We  should  assert  a  continual  claim  to  our  right  to  have 
this  work  effected  by  the  general  government.  •  •  •  You  would  he  saved 
the  trouble  of  this  appeal  If  the  nation  could  witness  one  of  those  storms  so 
frequent  on  our  coast — could  witness  the  war  of  elements  which  rage  around 
Hatteras  and  the  dangers  which  dance  about  Ocracoke — could  witness  the 
noble  daring  of  our  pilots  and  the  Ineffectual  but  manly  struggles  of  our 
seamen — could  see  our  coast  fringed  with  wrecks  and  our  towns  filled  with 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  our  gallant  tars.  Justice  and  humanity  would 
extort  what  we  now  ask  In  vala. 


u- 


i^hia  nManaffB  is  publiabed  in  the  Jounimb  ol  ibe  Lsciilatura,  dewitm  of  IM3-*43,  pp.  I0&-412; 
in  the  Publie  Doeumo&u  «f  tbe  tMne  yew.    Dm.  No.  1. 
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or  the  conditions  of  transportation  and  travel  in  the  ceutral  seetioa 
of  the  State,  he  said: 

I  would  regpectfully  Invite  your  attention  to  the  public  bighwajs  generall7> 
•  •  •  From  Fayetteville,  the  bigbeat  point  of  good  navigation,  weBtward 
to  the  BuDcoiDbe  Turnpike,  a  distance  of  some  two  buodred  and  fifty  or  tbre« 
huodred  miles*  what  navigable  stream,  railroad,  turnpike,  or  macadamiied 
highway  gives  to  the  laborer  facllUIeB  of  transportation?  None!  LitenJlr 
noDe!  This  vast  extent  of  territory,  reaching  from  the  Blue  Ridge  In  the  wiil 
to  the  alluvial  region  Ln  the  east,  and  extending  across  the  whole  State,  U  ii 
believed,  will  compare  with  any  spot  upon  the  globe  for  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  variety  of  its  productions,  the  ealubrity  of  Its  climate>  the  beantj 
of  its  landscapes,  the  richness  of  Us  mines,  the  facilities  for  manufacturci 
and  the  Intelligence  and  moral  worth  of  Ite  population.  Can  another  such 
territory,  combining  all  theae  advantages,  be  found  upon  the  face  of  tlit 
whole  earth,  so  wholly  destitute  of  natural  or  artificial  facilities  for  traas- 
portation? 

"What  scheme,  that  is  practicable,"  he  asked,  "will  afford  the  de- 
sired facilities?"  And  in  answer  to  this  query  he  made  two  recom- 
mendations. 

The  remedy  for  theae  evils  Is  believed  lo  be  in  good  turnpikes.  •  •  • 
I  therefore  recommend  that  a  charter  be  granted  to  make  a  turnpike  road 
from  the  city  of  Raleigh  to  some  point  westward  selected  with  a  view  to  Itf 
ultimate  continuance  to  the  extreme  west  •  •  *  Should  thla  road  bs 
continued  to  Waynesboro  inow  Goldsboro],  which  might  be  done  at  com- 
paratively small  expense,  the  farmer  would  have  the  choice  of  aiarketa^  cf 
Wilmington  by  the  railroad,  or  New  Bern  by  the  river  Neuse. 

Further  he  recommended: 

That  a  charter  be  granted  to  make  a  turnpike  from  FayettevlUe  to  the 
Tadkln  River  at  some  point  above  the  Narrows,  or,  if  deemed  more  exfiedieot* 
to  some  point  on  a  similar  road  leading  from  Raleigh  westward,  thus  giving 
the  west  the  advantages  of  both  markets.  •  •  •  Should  this  road  ever 
reach  the  Yadkin,  no  doubt  Is  entertained  of  Its  continuance  across  the 
Catawba  westward — thus  giving  to  this  road  the  advantages  which  will  arise 
from  the  navigation  of  these  two  noble  rivers. 

Nearly  seventy  years  were  to  pass  before  the  State  was  ready  for  the 
execution  of  these  plane,  and  it  was  left  for  the  engineers  of  1912  to 
realize  what  the  statesman  of  1842  had  dreamed,  A  vaster  work  waa^ 
waiting  the  constructive  geniua  of  Morehead. 

Turning  his  eyes  farther  westward,  Governor  Morehead  foresaw 
future  development  of  the  mountainous  section  of  North  Carolina.  To 
make  this  region  more  interesting,  he  declared,  we  have  only  to  nuke  it 
more  accessible,  and  continuing,  he  said: 

The  Bubltmlty  and  beauty  of  Its  mountain  scenery,  the  purity  of  its  watm. 
the  buoyancy  and  salubrity  of  Its  atmosphere*  the  fertility  of  its  valleys^  tlie 
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verdure  of  its  mountains,  and,  above  all,  Us  energetic,  lotelltgent  and  hospitable 
InhabltantB,  make  It  an  Inviting  portion  of  tbe  State.  •  •  •  When  good 
roads  shall  be  established  In  that  region,  it  la  believed  the  population  will 
Increase  with  rapidity,  agriculture  Improve,  grazing  will  be  extended,  and 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  will  flourish  in  a  location  combining 
so  many  advantages  and  inviting  their  growth.  The  Improved  highways  will 
be  additional  inducements  to  the  citizens  of  other  sections  of  our  State  to 
abandon  their  usual  northern  tours,  or  visits  to  the  Virginia  watering  places, 
for  a  tonr  much  more  Interesting  among  our  own  mountains,  much  cheaper, 
and  much  more  beautiful — a  tour  in  which  they  will  inspire  health  in  every 
breath  and  drink  in  health  at  every  draught. 

Governor  Morebead  did  not  expect,  indeed  he  did  not  desire  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  proceed  to  put  all  of  his  recommendationa 
into  immediate  effect.  He  realized  only  too  well  that  such  a  procedure 
vFOuld  require  enorraoua  outlays  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  State, 
and  he  never  forgot  that  debts  contracted  today  nnust  be  paid  tomorrow. 
Sufficient  warning  of  the  effects  of  such  a  course  was  not  lacking. 
Many  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  embarking  in  wild  and  extrav- 
agant schemes  of  intenial  improvements  had  made  such  vast  expendi* 
tures  that  their  treasuries  had  become  bankrupt  and  their  people  op- 
pressed with  obligations  which  they  could  not  meet ;  and  to  extricate 
themselves  they  had  resorted  to  the  very  simple  but  very  effective  means 
of  repudiation.  If  Governor  Morehead  loved  progress  much,  he  detest- 
ed repudiation  more;  and  the  most  vigorous  passage  in  his  message 
is  that  in  which  he  warns  the  Legislature  against  such  a  course.  Said 
he: 

I  would  recommend  that  whatever  achemea  of  expenditure  you  may  embar1( 
in,  you  keep  within  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  State;  otherwise  the 
people  must  be  taxed  more  heavily  or  the  State  must  contract  a  loan.  The 
pressure  of  the  times  forbids  the  former — the  tarnished  honor  of  some  of  the 
States  should  make  us,  for  the  present  decline  the  latter.  The  mania  for 
State  banking  and  the  mad  career  of  internal  improvements,  which  seized  a 
number  of  the  States,  have  involved  them  in  an  Indebtedness  very  oppressive, 
but  not  hopeless.  American  credit  and  character  requires  that  this  stain  of 
violated  faith  should  be  obliterated  by  our  honest  acknowledgment  of  the 
debt,  and  a  still  more  honest  effort  to  pay  It.  I  therefore  recommend  the 
passage  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the  strong  Interest  which  this  State  feela 
in  the  full  redemption  of  every  pledge  of  public  faith,  and  of  Its  utter  detesta- 
tion of  the  abominable  doctrine  of  Repudiation.  That  State  which  honestly 
owes  a  debt  and  has  or  can  command  the  means  of  payment,  and  refuses 
to  pay  because  It  can  not  be  compelled  to  do  so,  has  already  bartered  Public 
Honor^  and  only  waits  an  increase  of  price  to  barter  Public  Liberty.  This 
recommendation  will  come  with  peculiar  force  from  you.  North  Carolina 
has  been  Jeered  for  sluggiBhness  and  indolence,  because  she  has  chosen  to 
guard  her  treasury  and  protect  her  honor  by  avoiding  debt  and  promptly 
meeting  her   engagements.    She  has  yielded   to   others   the   glory   of  their 
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pi&gnlflceol  ex[»endlture8  and  wUI  yield  to  them  all  that  glorjr  which  «ll 
arlfte  from  a  repudiation  of  their  coniracts.  la  the  language  of  one  of  btf 
noblest  sous.  ''It  U  better  for  her  to  sleep  on  Id  Indolence  and  Innocence  that 
to  wake  up  in  infamy  and  treason." 

The  flcliemes  outlined  in  Morebead's  message  of  1842  were  laid  befi 
a  Legislature  controlled  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  policy  of  tlm 

party  was  hostile  to  infernal  iuiprovemeuts.  Moreheud  accordingly 
forced  to  wait  upon  events  for  the  couflummation  of  hia  gj-eat  sc 
In  outlining  these  schemes  he  had  given  evidencea  of  his  ext  raordinajf 
power  of  vision;  the  next  few  years  were  to  bring  hira  an  opportuniq 
to  demonstrate  hia  ability  to  transform  his  dreams  into  actual  realitici! 
This  opportunity,  for  which  he  had  so  long  waited,  came  with  the  pa* 
sage  by  the  Legislature  of  1849  of  the  act  to  charter  "The  North  C«fr 
lina  Railroad  Company/*  The  history  of  this  measure— the  long  SM 
bitter  contest  between  the  East  and  the  West  over  the  proposed  railroit 
from  CharloUe  to  Dflnville,  the  statesmanlike  compromise  of  its  adfo- 
rates  in  accepting  the  road  from  Charlotte  to  Goldsboro,  the  prolong'r^ 
struggle  and  ultimate  victory  in  the  House  of  Commons^  the  dramaiie 
soene  in  the  Senate  wherein  Calvin  Graves  immolated  his  own  {>er90hx 
ambition  on  the  altar  of  public  duty, — all  this  has  been  described  so  ofta 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  story  here.  The  act  authorics 
the  organization  of  a  corporation  with  stock  of  $3,Q00,OOO,  of  which  tin 
State  was  to  take  $2,000,000  when  private  individuals  had  subserilw 
$1;000,Q00  and  actually  paid  in  $.100,000.  North  Carolina  Had  long 
stood  at  tlio  turn  of  the  road  hesitatingly.  By  the  passage  of  this  i<* 
she  finally  made  her  decision.  The  enthusiam  of  Governor  Horeheai 
who  was  not  usually  given  to  picturesque  language,  was  too  great  f«* 
plain  speech.  "The  passage  of  the  act;*  he  declared,  "under  which  thu 
company  is  organized  was  the  davniiug  of  hope  to  North  Carolina;  th* 
securing  its  charter  was  the  rising  sun  of  that  hope;  the  completton  ol 
tlie  road  will  be  the  meridian  glory  of  that  hope,  pregnant  with  ihi 
results  that  none  living  can  divine.'^^o 

For  the  next  ^ve  years,  during  which  the  private  subscription  of  $1,- 
000,000  was  secured,  the  charter  obtained,  the  company  org^aniaced,  thf 
route  siirvoycd^  and  the  road  const ructed^  the  dominant  figure  in  its  hit' 
tory  is  the  figure  of  John  M.  Morehead,  In  this  period  he  perforraerl  hit 
greatest  service  to  the  State  and  enrolled  his  nfime  permanently  among 
the  btiilders  of  the  Commonwealtk  The  experience  of  North  Carolini 
in  railroad  building  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  encouraging.  Boti 
the  WOminglon   and  Weldon   and  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston    niiJix>«di 

^Report  of  i\ve  Dinwtora  of  tlio  tiortk  C«roUn*  RailfOMi  Compatisr:     Legi«lftliv« 
18S0-*&I.  Esecutit^  Document  No.  9. 
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were  bankrupt  for  the  want  of  patronage.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  it 
was  no  sliglit  achievement  to  raise  a  million  dollars  in  North  Carolina 
for  another  similar  enterprise.  Yet  this  is  the  task  to  which  Governor 
Morehead  now  set  himself.  On  June  15,  1S49,  he  presided  over  a  great 
Internal  Improvements  Convention  at  Salisbury  at  which  measures, 
largely  suggiested  by  himself,  were  adopted  for  securing  the  etock.^i 
Placed  by  this  convention  at  the  head  of  an  executive  committee  to  carry 
out  these  measures,  he  pushed  them  with  a  vigor,  determination,  and  wis- 
dom that  aroused  the  enthuBiasm  of  the  whole  State  and  inspired  confi- 
dence in  the  enterprise.  Speaking  of  Ms  work  at  a  convention  held  in 
Greensboro,  ^N'ovember  30,  184i),  in  the  interest  of  the  road,  the  Greens- 
boro Patriot  declared  that  "the  determined  spirit  of  this  distinguished 
gen  I  Jem  an  touched  every  heart  in  that  assembly  and  awoke  a  feeling  of 
enthusiasm  and  anxiety,  deep,  startling,  and  fervent  as  we  have  ever 
witnesaed."^^  On  March  6,  1850,  Morehead  was  able  to  announce  to  a 
convention  at  Hillsboro  that  only  $100,000  remained  to  he  taken  to  com- 
plete the  private  subscription,  and  fhen  announced  his  willingness  to  be 
one  of  the  ten  men  to  take  the  balance.  Nine  others  promptly  cam© 
forward,  subscribed  their  proportionate  part,  and  thus  ensured  the 
building  of  the  road.-^  "It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  declared  Major 
Walter  Gwyn,  the  eminent  engineer  whose  skill  contributed  so  much  to 
the  construction  of  the  road,  "that  the  whole  amount  was  subscribed  by 
individuals,  without  the  aid  of  corporations,  the  largest  subscriptioa 


«Thi>  convrotion  wm  aHeiK)e>(J  by  two  hundrmi  %nd  twnnty^flvo  del«tsiM  from  tw«nty-oDe 
liw  and  Norfolk,  Virciniii.  Amonff  tbow  pna»Qt  were,  «m-C»ov.  D.  L.  Swain.  *«-C»ov.  W,  A.  Grah^roi 
M-Gov.  John  M,  Morehearl.  John  W.  EIUb.  afterwards  CJovcrnor,  John  A.  Gilmor,  RvjfuB  Darriocpr, 
Victor  !i-^r,,..^..r  r^nK-a  W.  Oabornt*.  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  Hjunilton  C,  Jonma.  Morehead  wan  unam- 
tnouiil.%  iiknt.    Th«  eorrtNpomlcDt  of  tbe  Raloiith  HrffiHgr  wrote  that  the  me«tiiijtfl  of  thla 

convT);'  i'n  looked  to  for  anine>  timfi  post  with  tbi*  moet  intense  interest,  by  tbe  frienda  of 

thn  C«>i.:r..L x<l,  na  dotrnniniaR,  to  a  coa«idernble  estent,  the  probable  suooea  or  failure  of  that 

entprpriae."  Ho  declared  thai  "the  Con^fntion  in  every  fwspect-the  numberv,  inteUiReaoe  aod  tv- 
ipectnbility  of  fta  membcra,  its  aeal  und  iu  harmony  of  aotion— was  all  that  even  tbe  moat  aaaffuine 
would  have  desired  «  ■  •  ^|^  addrcv*  of  the  Prcjiideot  was,,  in  all  reapect«.  worthy  th« 
importAnco  of  the  occasion  and  the  hiftb  repulatioa  of  the  man."  A  Comtnitteo  of  Thirteen  was  ap- 
pointed "to  consider  of  and  report  ujjon  the  maiaurw  to  be  aeted  on  by  the  Convention."  Thia  com- 
mlttec  reeommended  a  plan,  which  the  Convenl^on  adopted,  for  aeounns  atoek  aubamptions  and  the 
Appointment  of  an  Exeouttva  Committee  of  throe  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Monhead  waa  made  Chair- 
mao  of  thia  Executive  Commitiw.  Tbe  otlier  membera  were  George  W,  Mordeeai  and  Dr  W.  R.  HoH- 
The  Rftl*»io'^^  w,>r.«i*r,  June  H,  I'HQ.  Similar  Conventions  vmn  held  at  Cirfwn«boro  November  29. 
I§i9;  R  Tiljer  IS.  1*49;  Calrinhnro,  in  Januar>'.  W/):  and  Ililljboro.  March,  1%M.    At  the 

Greens)'  tion  Governor  Morrh4%.%d  '*paaaed  a  hiich  miloKinm  up^in  Calvin  Umvca,  c^  Ca^we!), 

who  hii !  .1  ..      ca^tinfl!  voir  by   wbich  thia  charter  of  tbe  N.  C,  Radro%*l  Company   had   been 

pamtd,"  tiinl  iii>-tt  nominntrd  bim  for  pfx^ident,  Uorebead  waa  appoinb^d  chi^irnvin  or  thf  commit* 
VM  on  aubacriptions.  He  reported  nubm-'riptionsof  1100,800.  John  A.  (Idmer  auiataf^te-i  thiit  one  hun- 
dn»d  men  comi*  forward  t-o  tAke  the  balance  in  equal  part«.  Morehead  hendcd  tbo  liit.  bi>!  <  ti'-  n->iiiii*tte 
number  waa  not  aecured.    Aftvr  aeveral  addreaaea  had  been  dctivnroi.  MorebeAd  ro^^  '  Uat 

aa  the  tpeakinc  wemed  to  be  over,  be  reckoned  we  had  aa  wr>ll  g^*t  to  work  now.  and  ta  I.  <  icr 

of  the  atoek."    Aa  orly  fifty^ne  men  had  taken  up  Mr.  Gilmer's  «uggeation,  Morehea<l:  .l^:.  .  nible 

hie  flubacription,  if  th»»  others  would.  The  proposition,  however,  woa  not  accepted.  — KJJeinh  Sloft 
December  6,  H49.  On  Dw^mbcr  IS,  Morehead  addrpe<ted  th-?  Convention  at  Rolciiib  at  which  about 
IIO.OMi  of  «tock  wo*  i»»h«cribed.  He  wna  aUo  at  the  <jol<hihoro  Convention.  At  the  Qilltboro  Con- 
vention ibc  ■ubucripiion  wfwi  completed,  and  a  meeting  of  tha  atoekbolden  eaUed  to  be  bold  at  Salia^ 
bury,  to  orznni»r  the  rompnny. 

**(}uotcd  in  tbe  RAli»igh  Star,  December  A,  1849. 

*»The  othcn  were  GeorRe  W.  Mordecai^  of  Wake;  John  W,  Thomaa,  of  Davidson;  Dr.  (BUlmuod) 
Btrudwick,  of  Orange;  Paul  Cameron,  of  Oranire;  William  Bnylaa,  of  Wake:  Alonio  T  Jerkina^  olOr^ 
ven;  Dr.  A.  J.  I>rRoaaet,  of  Kew  Hanover;  Giles  Mebane,  of  Alamance:  ana  a  group  of  lea  indtviduak 
In  Oranfo  who  aubaeribed  the  laat  baa  thouaand.— Raleigh  Star,  March  30,  1350. 
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thus  made  to  any  public  improvement  in  the  Southern  country.'^  Tltt 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  StarJ^^  annouDced  the  completion  of  the  private 
subscription  with  the  following  comments: 

Wa  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  State  owes  mucb  to  that  eterlloc 
maD»  Governor  Morehead,  for  succeee  In  this  enterprise;  and  that  he  who  hai 
heretofore  been  styled  a  "wheel  horse"  In  this  matter,  may  be  justly  entllM 
to  the  appellation  of  a  "whole  team."  Whilst  we  pen  these  hasty  linear  thi 
deep-motitbed  cannon  Is  pealing  forth  from  Union  Square  commemormCiTi 
of  this  great  deed  for  North  Carolina.  We  are  not  of  a  very  excitable  dlsyo* 
Bitlon.  but  we  must  confess  that  It  makes  our  blood  run  quicker  at  every  petL 
so  that  we  can  scarcely  restrain  ourselves  from  responding  to  its  note^ 
"Huzxa!   Huzza!   for  the  railroad." 

On  July  11, 1850,  the  private  stockholderg  met  at  Salisbury  and  organ- 
ized the  company.^^  The  board  of  directors  unanimously  elected  John 
M,  Morehead  president.  He  was  continuously  reelected  president  until 
1855,  when  declining  further  election  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  F. 
Pisher*  During  these  ^\*e  yeart  of  President  Morehead*s  administrt- 
tion  the  Korth  Carolina  Railroad,  truly  described  ns  "the  greatest  of  all 
enterprises  so  far  attempted  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  nature 
of  a  public  or  internal  improvement,**  was  constructed  and  opened 
to  traffic.  The  surveys  were  comoienced  August  21,  1850;  on  Jtily 
11,  1851,  at  Greensboro,  in  the  prescoce  of  an  immense  throng,  grouod 
for  the  laying  of  the  rails  was  broken ;20  on  January  29,  1856,  the  road 
was  ready  for  cars  from  Goldsboro  to  Charlotte^  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  miles.  In  his  last  report  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, Engineer  Gwyn  said  that  the  breaking  of  ground  for  thig  railroad 
"may  be  justly  regarded  as  an  event  which  will  ever  be  memorable  ifl 
the  annals  of  North  Carolina — an  era  which  marks  her  engaging  willi 

»»M»Tt:h  fl.  two. 

»*T>w  followinc  Director*  w^re  ele<?t<«d;    WUUAtn  C  Mchtw,  John  B.  Lnfd,  John  I  rnikdi 

Fric*,  John  \V    Thomtia.  John  M.  Morehead,    John  A.  Gilmer.  William  A,  GrohAm.  Trol- 

Unpr,  Romuhi^i  M.  J^aunder",  Arinnnd  J.  I>eRo«wt»  Alonio  T,  Jprkins.    Thp  DtnN  J  t}« 

fnltowinit  offlrrr«;  Prosidpnt,  John  M.  Mari;hea,d;  Secietary-Treiwurer,  Julia  U.  Kirklaud;  i^'aginaa, 
Kfajor  Woltpr  (^wyn, 

"ThH  oervrriony  foUowecl  th*  n^^uUr  annual  meeting  of  the  sioi^k holders.  The  eoTrmpondexil  ul 
the  Rsletgh  RrmHrr  kivcs  tho  Tollowing  lurcount  of  it: 

"A  crowd  of  pcoplt?  uppeiired.  ready  for  Ihe  celebration^  such  aa  we  niajr  safctv  aay  waa  nev«r  mva 
Id  our  town  befon*  for  numb^r^.  It  wu  one  uniwrwil  jam  &11  out  of  doora.  Tbe  you&y  venUentefl 
vbo  Acted  M  morahaU  had  hard  enough  work  of  it,  to  persuade  tbia  vant  and  unwieldy  crowd  inta 
marching  shape:  but  they  at  length  suooeeded  to  a  deicreo  which  at  first  appeared  impdasiblie,    TfaA 

eroceasion  was  fortned  on  West  Street,  the  ctersy  in  front;  then  the  stockholder*;  tten  the  Or-^lera  of 
dd  Fellows  and  Free  Masons,  who  turned  out  in  ftrvat  niunbers  and  In  full  n^iealta:  cIomak  with  ths 
eitiiens iiener«)ly.    Thi*imm^n«  line  movetj  down  South  Street  to  a  point  on  the  Rnilroad  aurwy 
nearly  opposite  the  Caldwell  Institute  butHin«,  wliere  n  space  of  a  hundred  foot  each  way  wa.«>  <^  >,«.  i!o*c.l 
by  a  line  and  rewrvi'd  for  the  ceppmony  of  the  day.     The  north  side  of  this  rpare  wna  orcui 
ladies,  whose  smile*  arp  alwa.y»  ready  for  the  encnuraKetnent  of  every  pood  word  and  work 
throe  aides  were  soon  occupied  by  the  male  portion  of  the  asaemblage,  from  v?n  to   tw 
around.    You  mny  immrine,  then,  the  difficulty  which  the'  rear  rank'  encountered  in  Kelting  xi  ^lujufj» 
of  the  proceedinics  within. 

"Having  tbr  misfortune  to  be  atnoni;  the  outsiders,  our  situation  was  td  comae  intfavor  jble  for 
hearliiff.  and  seeing  wivs  imnoasible.    But  we  did  hc&r  nearly  every  word  of  Governor  >'  rl*ar, 

SODoroua  voice,  as  be  introduced  the  Hon.  Calvin  Graves  to  the  vast  aaseniblajte.    He  i  ^  rnu 

eloqtient  and  sinsulnHy  Appropriate  to  the  occasion.    After  alluding  to  the  peoessitv  it  by 

our  people  for  an  outlet  to  tnc  commercial  world— to  the  inception  of  the  Rreat  •ehernr,  the  cofumeofl^ 
joieot  of  which  we  had  met  today  to  celebrate— to  the  %'icisaitudes  of  the  charier  before  th»  two 
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earnestness  in  honorable  competition  with  her  sister  states  in  the  great 
work  of  internal  improvement  which  is  to  raise  the  State  to  that  rank 
which  the  advantages  of  her  situation  entitle  her  to  hold,"  and  continu- 
ing, he  said : 

From  tbla  memorable  day,  July  11,  1861,  there  has  been  no  faltering  or 
despondency:  all  have  been  united  heart  and  hand  la  the  great  undertaking; 
the  whole  State,  her  entire  people,  catcbiDg  the  enthuslaem  which  It  engen- 
dered, have  come  forth  in  their  might  and  majesty,  battling  in  the  cause  of 
internal  Improvement,  those  heretofore  signalized  as  laggards  now  pressing 
forward  In  the  front  rank.  •  •  •  The  contractors  on  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  were  all  etocltholders,  and  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions  en- 
tirely destitute  of  experience  In  the  work  they  undertook;  they  commenced 
their  contracts  very  generally  in  January,  1852,  and  on  the  first  of  January, 
1863,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  dollar  from  the  treasury  of  the  company, 
but  relying  entirely  upon  their  own  credit  and  means,  their  united  labor 
amounted  to  $500,000,  which,  carried  to  the  credit  of  their  stock  subscription, 
fulfilled  the  second  condition  of  the  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  State  and 
brought  her  in  as  a  partner  In  the  great  enterprise.  This  (coupling  the  sub- 
scription of  a  million  of  dollars  by  individuals,  chiefly  farmers,  and  working 
out  a  half  a  million  on  their  own  resources)  Is  an  achievement  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  the  public  works  of  this  or  any  other  country,  and  wherever 
known  (and  It  ought  to  be  published  everywhere)  will  disabuse  the  public 
mind  and  vindicate  the  energy,  enterprlae  and  Industry  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  I  have  repeatedly  said  publicly,  and  perceiving  no  Impropriety  in 
U,  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  say  that  In  my  experience,  now  exceed- 
ing thirty  years,  1  have  not  found  on  any  public  work  with  which  I  have  been 
connected  a  set  of  contractors  more  reliable  than  those  with  whom  1  have 
bad  to  deal  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  none  with  whom  my  Inter* 
course  haa  been  so  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

It  is  no  small  trihute  to  the  wisdom  and  constructive  genius  of  Presi- 
dent Morehead  to  be  able  to  say  that,  of  all  the  contracts  which,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  road,  he  had  to  make,  the  onljr  one  about  which  anj  contro- 
versy ever  arose,  or  any  charge  of  favoritism  was  ever  made,  was  one 

of  tkm  Gei>eiiil  AMsmbly,  and  the  foot  that  it  at  bat  buns  upon  Itw  dcvision  o(  tb*  Spoolcer  of  tha 
Senate,  and  that  it*  fata  waa  decided  in  tbe  affirmative  by  tkw  unfaltering  'Aye'  of  tkat  SppAker, 
Calvin  Oravee.-  he  laid  that  ao  other  citiaen  of  North  Carolina  eould  *o  appropriately  perform  the 
eercmony  of  femovins  the  first  earth  in  the  eommenioement  of  thk  work  on  which  tne  bopee  of  tbe  State 
ao  vitally  depend,  as  to  the  man  who  pronounoad  the  dooiaive  *Aye,' 

"It  xrua  impoaeible  for  u*  to  catch  the  full  oonooettoa  of  Ur.  Grave*'  speech.  Rome  seoteQcea  w« 
beiud,  Klowina  with  that  patriotio  feelioji  which  bae  *o  lane  diifttnicuifthied  him  as  one  of  tbe  first  and 
bnA.  aoos  of  old  North  Carolina.  We  eoald  oaly  judge  geoeralliy  i^  it*  effect  by  the  waving  of  para' 
■ale  and  handkerohti!f«  among  the  ladiea.  aad  the  frequent  anil  hearty  applaius  that  aro«e  from  the 
inner  ranka  of  tbe  oiuaena.        *        •        •        * 

"At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Grave**  Hp<!<eob  ba'brok^'  i  ihe  Railroad  by  digging  up  and 

depoeitiBsr  in  a  box  prepared  for  that  purpose  a  few  spa  nh. 

"Ciovprnor  Moreliead  nunarkcil  thAi  tbta  waa  depc^  hox,  to  remain  a  hundred  yean, 

and  then  ^>o  rpopencd  for  our  iiuprctmn  >  Tbe  crowd  laughed  jit  th.<  ludicrouinea*  of  tbe  idea  and  to  did 
we.  But  it  onUiraJly  awoke  a  (rnvrr  ihuu«rht.  Before  a  tenth  of  a  eeniury  ahall  paaa.  we  dare  tay 
that  niimbr^r?  I'f  (Im-.i-  prcacnl  will  ico  tlM*  railroad  can  rwiftjy  tra'rersitig  the  apot  where  tbia  intereat> 
tng  crn*nionv  •         •         •        * 

"  Tiw  !ini  i  Riockholden  etoeed  on  Friday  morning,     Nothing  of  importanoe  was  dooa 

during  the  at t>  .i,i£,        *       *       *       Tbt  apprebenaioo  felt  by  a  few  that  aomething  fatal  to 

the  road  would  huppi-u  at  thia  meeting  waa  ywry  agrenably  dtaaipatod.  Concil  atiuo  and  harmoiw. 
and  a  diapoaition  to  proaoeute  tbe  entr*rprtae  wilb  ail  power  to  a  «ueo««stul  lermnialioo  marked  toa 
"    Tbe  Ralaigb  ie«vu(cr,  July  1«.  Itf  L 


which  the  Stale  Directors,  for  partisan  political  pnrpoees,  took  out  of 
hift  hands  and  referred  for  settlement  to  a  committee  of  their  own 
choosing.  ^^  ■ 

The  Xorth  Carolina  Railroad  was  only  one  link  in  the  great  StatQ 
ajstem  which  Morehead  contemplated.  As  he  himself  expretaed  it  tltU 
^tem  waa  to  include  '*one  great  leading  trunk  line  of  railway  £niia 
the  magnificent  harbor  of  Beaufort  to  the  Tennessee  Hne.^'  Writing  ta 
ISM,  he  attributed  the  conception  of  thif»  scheme  to  Joseph  Caldwell 
Judge  Gaston,  adding: 

Charter  after  charter,  by  the  influence  of  these  great  men,  was  granted 
effect  the  vorkp  but  the  gigantic  work  was  thought  to  be  too  much  for  tha 
Ilmite<l  means  the  State  and  her  citizens  could  then  command,  and  til* 
charters  remain  monuments  of  their  wisdom  and  our  folly*  or  inability  to 
carry  them  out.  A  more  successful  plan  it  Is  hoped  was  finally  adopted — 
to  do  this  great  work  by  sections.  The  North  Carolina  Railroad  •  •  • 
was  the  first  [section]  undertaken.^* 

The  other  sections  were  to  be  built  between  Goldsboro  and  Beaufort 

■Tlu»  cootrcverty  wsa  %n  incident  in  oor  of  ibe  roost  njeroornl>le  ert^nta  In  Governor  Molvbc«d's 
owvcr.  Brft>K  tlw  ynige  of  the  kct  to  chATter  the  North  Ciirotina  RidlrcHid  Company.  th«  peopi* 
Of  tha  Centrsl  aBclion  of  the  Sikte  h^d  wked  lb«  Lnrialatui?  to  obBrtor  aeompAoy  to  biuld  a  r»iJro»d 
from  Chuioite  to  Danville.  Va.  Thc'  people  of  tbe  Eui  opposed  thw  charter,  and  in  1S49  itfl  advi>> 
astM  fBCPplad  in  i«»  plaor  Um  rmilroad  trom  Charlotte  to  Ooldiboro.  Neaibr  tan  yean  paaed,  t  i«b»- 
fon,  before  anythiDK  nore  wm  he»rd  of  tbe  Danville  Conneetioo.  In  l8ftA  tJie  advocates  of  tbe  D%s« 
ville  Connection  asain  brought  fonrard  their  aebeiDa,  and  ailced  for  a  charter  for  a  oompamr  to  buiki 
a  road,  without  an>-  aid  from  tbe  State,  to  ooooeet  the  North  Carobna  Railroad  at<:>rae«iboro  with 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  at  Danville.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Houae  of  Commona  in  ISSI 
by  Fraocia  L.  Bimpeon,  of  Rockiocham,  but  everybody  underaiood  that  it  warn  in  tvality  Governor 
iforehead's  biU  »nd  be  wbji  its  princip&l  champion.  T\»  tnetnbem  from  the  East,  «upported  by  tha 
RaleiRb  Reoi^Ur  and  the  RaleJirh  Standard,  Imnjediately  aaaailed  tbe  project  u  inimical  to  the  intemte 
of  tlkc  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Tbe  debate  continued  Kveral  da\-a.  It  fra«  participated  in  by  aoiat 
of  tbe  ablcM  riebatf^n;  in  the  State,  and  waa  eztendad  to  embrace  the  whole  sunjeet  and  history  of  the 
State's  policy  toward  roilroada.  Governor  Uocahead'a  adsoiniairatioo  of  the  affairs  of  the  NonJi  Car^ 
Una  Railroad  was  bitterly  aaaailed.  He  waa  eharced  with  miamanacentent  and  with  a  breach  of  futh 
and  betrayal  of  tbe  intereata  of  the  Suta,  bin  oppoognl  rlahnfng  tbat.  while  aolidttur  anbaeriplio— 
to  stock  in  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  he  bad  ezpreaaly  promiaBd  to  abandon  faravcr 


all  advoeaey  of  tbe  Danville  Connection.  No  more  formidable  attack,  perhaps,  haa  ever  been  made 
on  any  public  man  in  the  history  of  Kortb  Carolina.  ArTu»>Td  aitattwt  Moreheadi  beaidca  the  two 
newapaper*  mentioned,  were  Robert  R,  Bridcen,  of  Edrecombe;  W.  T.  Dortch.  of  Wayne:  Pride  Jonea 
and  John  W.  Vorwood,  of  OranpCj  and  Deania  D.  Fetebee.  of  Camden,  and  oihen  warcely  leaadiatia' 
stitahed  for  ability.  Klorehead'a  defence  ia  atill  rpnaembewd  aa  one  of  the  veaUy  Rn»at  forensic  triumpfaa 
in  our  hiator>'.  Mr.  J.  S.  F.  Bnird,  who  renreaettted  Btmeombe  Cotioty  ia  that  Lcgialature,  and  who 
waa  not  of  Governor  Morebaad'a  political  laiih,  under  date  of  April  29.  1012.  writes  of  tbe  conteot: 

** Alter  tbe  lapae  of  fiftyfour  yean  II  ia  impoaible  for  me  to  leoall  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  da- 
bate  btit  thia  much  I  do  raaioaibar.  tlni  CoIomI  Bridcen*  aCMek  on  Governor  Horehead  waa  fotila 
and  did  the  Governor  no  harm,  for  be  Tindieated  tdmaelf  in  the  must  thorough  manner.** 

Two  other  member?  who  tbema^vea  partieipated  in  the  debate  ha\'e  left  their  teatimooy.  John 
Kerr,  of  Rockiniebam  County,  aaid  of  Monbeaa'a  defence: 

** Never  waa  a  more  irilliant  victory  won  than  he  achieved  thai  day.  Hia  aaaailanta  wece  dri««fi 
from  all  their  poaitiona.  were  purauc-d  and  routed,  'home,  foot  and  dnMCOoas'  •  •  •  They 
were  atrvng  mm,  and  the  House  felt  tbe  abock  of  battle  while  tbe  conflict  laated.  But  when  he  cloeed 
hia  defence  hia  a#aailanta  bore  tbe  air  of  deep  dejection  and  discomfituTe.  The  Houae  waa  eikraptund 
with  the  di^ilay  of  power  on  the  part  of  Qowraor  Mortrhcnd.  and  no  further  ch«»r«e«  were  heard  acainat 
him."  Hoe.  Tbomaa  Settle  aaio:  "  For  a  time  the  attack  Act-med  o^'e^whelmin|c.  and  Governor  Sloro- 
head'a  frienda  feared  that  be  would  not  be  aUe  to  repel  it-  For  fiive  days  bo  sat  and  received  it  in 
ailenoe,  but  when  he  aroae  and  aa  he  proceeded  with  ni«  defence,  fHpnd,  foe.  and  everybody  elw  waa 
•truck  with  amaaement.  We  could  anmly  realise  thai  any  man  poaacaaed  e\ich  power?  of  argument 
aDd  eloqtMoee,  Hia  vindieatioo  waa  ao  eotnplete  that  hia  aas^ilanta  openly  aoknowledeed  it,"  Mr. 
C  8.  Wooten,  who  did  not  bear  the  debate  but  remembera  the  impreosion  it  ereated  io  the  State  at  tbe 
Mwm,  aaya  of  Moiebead'a  effort:  '"I  know  of  bitt  one  otbar  Inatanoe  ia  Amerimn  hij<>tory  that  can 
parallel  llorehead's  fiffht  and  that  waa  when  Benton,  aolitarv  and  alone,  made  hia  figbt  asainst  Cal- 
noun*  Ctay  and  Webster  in  favor  of  hia  reaolution  evpunginc  from  the  lecorda  of  the  Senate  tbe  reaoltt- 
tioo  oenauring  General  Jackson.  There  never  haa  been  aueh  another  inatanoe  in  the  luatory  of  tho 
State  of  such  moral  coum<e,  «uch  beroir  Brmoeas,  and  aueh  a  grand  exhibition  of  iron  nerve/*  In  tbo 
beat  of  the  eooteet  thp  Danville  Connection  waa  almoat  forgotten  in  tbe  attack  on  Mop<head.  The 
fanner  waa  defeated  by  a  itrictiy  aectional  vote;  but  Morehead  achieve<l.  accordinir  to  all  t<>9timony, 
both  coatemporainr  aiwl  aubaequent,  n  gr^at  personal  triumph.  The  newspaper  reports  of  the  debate 
■ra  too  fiiff'Btw  to  civa  one  aaythins  like  an  adequate  idea  of  tbe  apeeehea  on  either  side. 

■qjetter  to  tbe  Stoekholdera  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Co.  Proeeedincs  of  the  Saventeentb 
Annual  Meetinc.  July  ]7«  ISM. 
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and  belween  Salisbury  and  the  Teniieaaee  boundary.  In  accordance 
with  this  plan  the  Legislature,  in  1853,  incorporated  **The  Atlantie  and 
North  Carolina  Kailroad  Company/'  and  **The  North  Carolina  and 
Western  Railroad  Company,"  to  which  Govemor  Morebead  referred  as 
"the  contemplated  extenaiona  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,"  Imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  these  acts,  Governor  Reid  ordered  President 
Morehead  and  the  Directors  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  to  make 
the  necessary  surveys.  In  an  open  letter  to  the  Greensboro  Patriot, 
Govemor  Morehead  said  of  this  order : 

I  desire  to  give  this  pleasing  Intelligence  to  the  Mends  of  these  enter- 
prlBes,  through  your  valuable  paper,  with  an  assurance  that  the  work  will 
be  commenced  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  ♦  ♦  •  Not  a  moment  ts 
to  be  lost.  The  deep,  deep  regret  Is  tbat  these  extensions  are  not  now  in  full 
progress  of  construcllon.  The  giant  striides  of  improvement  around  us  should 
arouse  us  to  action.  The  Ignomlnioue  and  pusillanimous  complaint  that 
Nature  has  done  so  little  for  us  Is  a  libel  upon  the  old  dame.  Let  us  see  if 
it  Is  not.  •  •  ♦  We  have  at  the  eastern  termlnas  of  one  of  these  exten- 
sions one  of  the  Unest  harbors,  at  Beaufort,  for  all  commercial  purposes,  on 
the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  And  if  the  improvements  at  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  shall  succeed,  as  it  Is  hop^d  they  will,  we  shall  have  another  port  sur- 
passed  by  few,  If  any.  in  the  South.  •  »  •  But  It  may  be  asked,  what 
commerce  have  we  to  require  such  a  port  as  Beaufort?  Let  the  answer  be,  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Look  at  the  location  of  this  port — placed  at  the  end 
of  the  North  Carolina  coast,  which  projects  like  a  promontory  Into  the  At- 
lantic, midway  and  within  sight  of  the  great  line  of  navigation  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  within  thirty  minutes'  sail  of  the  ocean.  Nature 
made  It  for  a  stopping  place  of  commerce — the  halfway  house  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  where  steamers  may  get  their  supplies  of  anthracite, 
eemi-bltumlnous  and  bituminous  coal.  •  •  •  But  let  us  take  a  western 
view  of  these  extensions.  The  road  running  from  Beaufort  along  the  Central 
Railroad  |the  North  Carolina  Railroad]  and  to  the  Tennessee  line  and  thence 
along  the  lines  already  In  progress  of  construction  to  Memphis  will  not  vary 
one  degree  from  a  due  west  course.  Extend  the  same  line  westward  (and  I 
predict  it  will  surely  be  done)  to  the  city  of  San  Prancls^^o,  which  is  to  be- 
come the  great  emporium  of  the  East  India  trade,  and  who  can  doubt  that  the 
trade  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  well  as  that  of  the  East  Indies  and  China, 
will  crowd  our  port" 

Under  Morehead's  supervision,  the  work  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  the  Western  N^orth  Carolina  Railroad 
was  inaugurated.^**     On  June  17,  1858,  the  former  was  completed  and 
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ready  for  trains  from  Ooldsboro  to  Beaufort  Harbor;  and  a  few  mont^ 
thereafter  found  trains  running  over  the  latter  to  within  four  miles  of 
Morganton,  while  the  entire  route  to  the  Tennesaee  line  had  been  sur- 
veyed and  partly  graded.  In  1866  a  bill  drawn  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plan,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  consolidate  these  two 
roads  and  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  under  the  name  of  "The  North 
Carolina  Railroad  Company."  Morehead,  now  approaching  the  end 
of  his  long  and  useful  career,  strongly  endorsed  and  supported  this 
measure.  One  of  his  last  public  utterances  was  an  appeal  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company  to  throw  their  power- 
ful influence  in  favor  of  the  consummation  of  the  great  plans  for  whicb 
he  had  given  the  best  service  of  his  life.  After  giving  a  brief  resume 
of  the  railroad  work  done  in  the  State  he  said : 

Here  let  us  pause  and  take  a  surrey  of  what  has  been  done  In  seven  years 
towards  this  great  work.  From  Beaufort  harbor  to  Goldsboro  the  Atlantic 
and  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company  have  built  ninety-six  mfles.  From 
GoldBboro  to  Charlotte  you  (the  North  Carolina  Railroad)  have  built  two 
hundred  and  twenty*three  miles.  From  Salisbury  to  within  four  miles  of 
Morganton  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  have  built  seventy-six  miles 
*  *  •  making  in  all  three  hundred  and  nlnety-flve  miles,  from  which  de> 
duct  forty-three  miles  from  Salisbury  to  Charlotte,  and  we  have  actually 
built  of  this  great  line  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  in  one  continuous 
line.  Think  of  It!  Seven  years!  In  the  lifetime  of  a  State  or  nation  seven 
years  is  but  as  a  moment  in  its  existence.  It  would  not  cover  the  dawning 
of  its  existence.  In  the  great  day  of  a  nation's  Improvements  seven  years 
would  not  be  the  sunrise  of  that  day.  We  have  done  this  great  work  In  the 
twilight  of  our  great  day  of  Internal  improvement — a  day  which  dawned  so 
beautifully  upon  us.  but  which  became  enveloped  In  that  gloom  which  shrouds 
the  nation  In  mourning.  But  let  us  not  despair.  The  day  which  dawned  so 
beautifully  upon  us  will  yet  reach  its  meridian  splendor.  Then  let  us  be  up 
and  doing  •  •  •  and  then  the  hopes,  the  dreams  of  the  great  and  good 
Caldwell  and  Gaston  w^ill  be  realized.  •  •  •  You  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  pioneers  In  this  great  work  executed  In  sections.  Do  yourselves  now  the 
honor  to  consolidate  the  whole  and  complete  the  original  design.  You,  the 
most  powerful  and  most  independent  of  the  three  corporations,  can,  with 
much  grace,  propose  to  your  sister  corporations  consolidations  upon  terms  of 
Justice  and  equity  manifesting  selfishness  in  naught  but  your  name.  Yield 
not  that.  The  new  consolidated  corporation  should  bo  still  "The  North 
Carolina  Railroad  Company."  This  will  be  a  corporation  worthy  of  you,  of 
your  State,  and  of  the  great  destinies  that  await  it»L 

What  this  great  destiny  was  no  man  had  foreseen  so  clearly  as  he. 
The  traveler  of  1912  along  the  line  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
sees  the  fulfilment  of  Morehead^s  dreams  of  1850.  He  finds  himself  in 
one  of  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  new  world.  He  traverses  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  surrounded 

•LrUer  of  Juljr  IT.  18M,  to  ibe  Btockholdain  of  tl»  (forth  Caroliaa  Railroul  Company. 
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by  erery  comfort  and  convenience  of  modern  travel.  He  passe-s  through 
a  region  bound  together  by  a  thousand  miles  of  steel  rails,  by  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines,  and  by  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  improved  coun- 
try roads.  He  finds  a  population  engaged  not  only  in  agriculture,  but 
in  manufacturing,  in  commerce,  in  transportation,  and  in  a  hundred 
other  enterprises.  Instead  of  a  few  old  fashioned  handlooms  turning 
out  annually  less  than  $400,000  worth  of  "homemade'*  articles,  he 
hears  the  hum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  modern  factories,  operating 
two  millions  of  spindles  and  looms  by  steam,  water,  electricity,  employ- 
ing more  than  fifty  millions  of  capital,  and  sending  their  products  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  His  train  passes  through  farm  lands 
that,  since  Morehead  began  his  work,  have  increased  six  times  in  value, 
that  produce  annually  ten  times  as  much  cxitton  and  seventy-five  times 
as  much  tobacco.  From  his  car  window  instead  of  the  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  log  huts  that  passed  for  schoolhouses  in  1850,  with  their 
handful  of  pupils,  he  beholds  a  thousand  modern  schoolhouses,  alive 
with  the  energy  and  activity  of  one  hundred  thousand  school  children. 
His  train  carries  him  from  Goldsboro  through  Raleigh,  Durham,  Bur- 
lington, Grcenhoro,  High  Point,  Lexington,  Salisbury,  Concord,  Char- 
lolte, — villages  that  have  grown  into  cities,  old  fields  and  cross  roads 
that  have  become  thriving  centers  of  industry  and  culture.  Better  than 
all  else,  he  finds  himself  among  a  people,  no  longer  characterized  by 
their  lethargy,  isolation  and  ignorance,  but  bristling  with  energy,  alert 
to  every  opportunity,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  the  modern  world,  and 
with  their  faces  steadfastly  set  toward  the  future. 

The  foundation  on  which  all  this  prosperity  and  progress  rests  ia  the 
work  done  by  John  M,  Morehead  or  inspired  by  him.  No  well  informed 
man  can  be  found  today  in  North  Carolina  who  will  dispute  his  primacy 
among  the  railroad  builders  of  the  State.  The  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road, the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  the  connecting  link  between  the  North  Carolina  and 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  railroads  from  Greensboro  to  Danville,  all 
bear  witness  of  his  supremacy  in  this  field.  In  one  of  the  finest  passages 
of  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1842  he  urged  the  building  of 
good  eountr^^  roads:  today  there  are  five  tliousand  miles  of  improved  rural 
highways  in  North  Carolina.  He  recommended  the  building  of  a  Central 
Highway  from  Morehead  City  through  Raleigh  to  the  Tennessee  line; 
today  we  have  jnst  witnessed  the  completion  of  a  great  State  Highway 
piercing  the  very  heart  of  the  State  almost  along  the  very  route  he  sug- 

isted  seventy  years  ago.  He  suggested  plans  for  extensive  improvements 
*6f  onr  river.q  p^  "^oday  a  "thirty  foot  channel  to  the  sea"  has 

become  tl  *  and  the  National  GovernmevsN-^v*- 
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spending  annnallr  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Cape  Fear,  the  Neuse,  the  Pamlico  and  other  rivers  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina.  He  urged  the  construction  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  an  inland  waterway  for  our  coastwise  TesaeU  through  Painlieo 
Soimd  to  Beaufort  harbor;  seventy  years  have  passed  since  then,  this 
enterprise  has  become  national  in  its  scope,  the  Federal  Government  has 
assumed  charge  of  it,  and  the  whole  nation  is  anticipating  the  comple- 
tion in  rhe  near  future  of  an  inland  waterway  from  Maine  through 
Pamlico  Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor  to  Florida.  First  of  all  our 
8tat68inen  Morehead  realized  the  possibility  of  establishing  at  Beaufort 
a  great  world  port ;  and  although  this  dream  has  not  yet  been  realized 
there  are  not  lacking  today  men  noted  throughout  the  business  world  for 
their  practical  wisdom,  inspires]  by  no  other  purpose  than  commercial 
success*  who  have  not  hesitated  to  stake  large  fortunes  on  the  ultimate 
realization  of  this  dream  also,  A  twentieth  century  statesman  aeint 
before  his  time  into  the  world  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Governor 
Morehead,  as  a  distinguished  scholar  has  declared,  'Vould  have  been 
more  at  home  in  North  Carolina  today  than  would  any  other  of  our 
antebellum  governors.  He  has  been  dead  forty  years^  and  they  have 
been  years  of  constant  change  and  unceasing  development.  But  so 
wide  were  his  sympathies,  ao  vital  were  his  aims,  so  far  sighted  were  his 
public  policies,  and  so  clearly  did  he  foresee  the  larger  North  Carolina 
of  schools,  railroads  and  cotton  mills,  that  he  would  be  as  truly  a  con- 
temporary in  the  twentieth  century  as  he  was  a  leader  in  the  nine- 
teenth.32 


I 
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■Sm  aketeh  by  C.  Alphoiwo  Smith  is  the  "Bioffr&phical  Hivtory  of  North  CftrotinA,"  Vol.  2,  pp> 
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Address  of  Presentation 


BT  J.  BBTAN  OBIMSS,  CUAISKAN  OF  THX  NOBTH  CABOLLNA 
HISTORICAL   COMMISSION. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  tlie  good  fortune  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
to  be  able  to  offer  to  the  State  a  marble  bust  of  Governor  John  Motley 
Morehead,  a  memorial  gift  from  his  grandsons,  J.  Lindsay  Patterson 
and  John  Motley  Morehead,  Governor  Morehead's  career  has  been  so 
ably  and  amply  reviewed  by  Mr.  Connor  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recount  his  many  servicea  to  his  State.  He  was  one  of  those  remarkable 
men  who  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  people,  and  we  should 
hold  his  memory  in  most  grateful  esteem.  Far  sighted  beyond  his  time, 
he  saw  the  needs  of  his  State  with  seerlike  wisdom,  and  with  rare  acumen 
he  planned  a  great  industrial  commonwealth,  and  his  popularity  and 
power  over  the  people  enabled  hira  to  put  into  operation  policies  whose 
influence  was  far  reaching  and  whose  benefits  are  still  accruing.  Plans 
that  might  have  been  regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  visionist,  under  his 
master  mind  and  great  executive  ability  became  realities.  His  admin- 
iatration  was  distinguished  for  the  development  of  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, the  growth  of  the  common  schools  and  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tulioD  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  but  it  was  most  famed  for  the 
great  system  of  internal  improvements  with  which  his  name  is  insepai^ 
ably  linked.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the  building  of  a  trunk  line 
of  railroad  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea — from  Morganton  to  More- 
head  City.  He  was  the  father  of  its  development  and  was  its  first  presi- 
dent. 

This  road  is  the  State's  greatest  single  financial  asset,  valued  today  at 
more  than  $7,000,000  and  built  without  a  cent  of  taxation  of  the  people. 
The  North  Carolina  Railroad  as  planned  by  him  to  connect  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  the  Atlantic  at  Beaufort  Harbor  was  one  of  the  greatest 
projeetg  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  His  heart  and  brain  were 
absorbed  in  uniting;  the  East  with  the  West,  establishing  a  community 
of  interest  and  making  a  homogeneous  people,  bound  together  with 
ties  of  steel.  Its  inestimable  service  in  acquainting  the  sections  and 
unifying  our  people  have  been  its  greatest  value  to  our  State.  Its  worth 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Mr.  Joyner,  to  you,  representing  the  State,  I,  as  Chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  have  the  honor  to  offer  a  bust  of 
this  master  builder  and  great  constructive  statesman,  John  Motley 
Morehead. 


Address  of  Acceptance 

BT    J.   T.    JOTlfKB,    StTFEBIlfTEIfDElfT   OT   FUBLIO   ZHSTBUCTION. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

To  me  has  been  assigned,  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  the  pleasant 
duty  of  accepting,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  ITorth  Carolina,  this  marble 
bust  of  John  Motley  Morehead. 

"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war."  This  man 
whose  memory  we  are  met  to  honor  today,  is  facile  princeps  among 
Xorth  Carolina's  great  leaders  of  those  silent  revolutions  by  which 
alone  are  won  the  greatest  victories  of  peace. 

Father  and  builder  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  pioneer  manu- 
facturer, promoter  of  inland  waterways  and  public  highways,  successful 
champion  of  public  education  and  of  charitable  institutions,  able  advo- 
cate of  all  that  was  best  industrially,  morally,  and  intellectually  for  his 
people,  gifted  with  the  vision  and  enthusiam  that  characterizes  every 
truly  great  soul,  endowed  with  common  sense,  wisdom,  courage,  force  of 
character,  strength  of  will  and  devotion  to  duty  that  made  him  a  great 
leader  and  a  great  executive  in  public  and  private  business,  he  has  won 
and  merited  his  place  in  North  Carolina  history  among  "the  few,  the 
immortal  names  that  were  not  bom  to  die."  His  bust  deserves  this 
honored  niche  in  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  our  State. 

As  his  tongue  was  the  first  to  proclaim  from  the  granite  halls  of  this 
Capitol  North  Carolina's  declaration  of  commercial  and  industrial 
freedom,  and  to  point  the  way  thereto,  may  the  spirit  of  the  man,  incar- 
nate in  this  sculptured  image,  speak,  trumpet-tongued,  through  these 
marble  lips  to  the  countless  generations  of  noble  youth  that  reverently 
pause  before  it,  and  hearten  them  for  high  endeavor  and  noble  achieve- 
ment. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  that  he  served  with  such  dis- 
tinguished ability,  I  now  accept,  with  gratitude  to  the  donors,  this  artbtic 
image  of  one  of  her  greatest  Governors  and  noblest  sons. 


